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Foreword 


The  present  volume,  and  its  successor,  depict  a massive  achievement:  the 
performance  by  the  Army  of  the  task  of  effecting  the  orderly  assembly,  move- 
ment, and  delivery  of  great  masses  of  men  and  materiel  throughout  the  world 
to  meet  not  only  American  requirements  but  also  those  of  the  other  nations 
fighting  the  Axis.  The  authors  show  how  the  demands  of  this  task  affected 
American  strategy  and  how  it  reacted  on  the  shape  and  mission  of  the  Army. 

- These  volumes  present  the  outlook  of  the  War  Department  as  a whole  on 
this  task,  rather  than  that  of  any  one  agency  or  command  of  the  Army.  Two 
other  volumes  in  the  same  subseries  will  deal  with  the  Army’s  procurement  of 
munitions  and  supplies  from  that  standpoint.  The  rest  of  the  logistical  story  will 
be  told  in  volumes  on  the  Army  Service  Forces,  the  seven  technical  services,  and 
the  theaters  of  operations. 

Logistical  tasks  account  in  large  measure  for  the  enormous  administrative 
machinery  that  the  Army  developed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Its  development, 
though  not  a complete  surprise,  exceeded  all  anticipations.  The  demand  for 
service  troops  seemed  insatiable  and  required  repeated  revisions  of  the  troop 
basis.  With  this  went  a “proliferation  of  overhead”  in  the  form  of  complex 
controls  and  higher  headquarters  that  ate  up  officers  needed  for  the  training 
and  leading  of  fighting  troops,  drew  into  the  service  a multitude  of  specialists, 
and  confused  the  chain  of  command.  The  trend  ran  counter  to  the  traditional 
American  belief  that  the  overriding  mission  of  the  Army  is  to  fight,  a conviction 
so  deep  that  some  commanders,  like  General  McNair,  fought  to  keep  the  Army 
lean  and  simple.  In  World  War  II  they  lost  this  fight. 

Those  who  fear  that  administration  is  supplanting  combat  as  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Army  will  find  much  to  ponder  in  this  book  and  its  companion 
volumes. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
12  March  1954 


A.  C.  SMITH 
Major  General,  USA 
Chief,  Military  History 
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Preface 


The  great  conflict  of  1939-45  was  not  the  first  world  war  (nor  even  the 
second),  nor  was  it  the  first  war  that  drove  some  of  its  participants  close  to  the 
limits  of  their  material  resources.  But  in  the  combination  of  these  characteristics 
it  brought  forth  problems,  in  the  technical  and  administrative  spheres,  of  a 
degree  if  not  of  a kind  that  was  new  in  the  history  of  warfare.  World  War  II  pro- 
duced, in  effect,  a new  logistics — new  in  that  it  was  at  once  interconnected  and 
global.  Every  local  logistical  problem  was  part  of  a larger  whole;  none  could  be 
settled  without  consideration  of  the  impact  its  settlement  would  have  on  other 
local  problems,  often  in  a widening  circle  of  repercussions  rippling  clear 
around  to  the  other  face  of  the  world.  As  the  war  itself  was  global,  the  logistics 
of  each  battle  or  campaign  often  had  world-wide  ramifications,  even  though  the 
outcome  of  the  operation  itself  might  be  purely  local  in  its  effects.  A handful  of 
landing  craft,  two  or  three  freighters,  a few  precious  tanks  used  at  one  spot 
might  mean  a desperate  lack  somewhere  else. 

In  this  volume  we  have  viewed  the  logistical  problems  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
World  War  II  from  the  point  of  view  that  most  accentuated  their  interconnected 
and  global  character — the  point  of  view  of  the  high  command  and  staffs  in 
Washington.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  large  problems  that  more  or 
less  constantly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  high  command:  transportation 
across  oceans  and  continents — division  of  effort  and  resources  in  a coalition  of 
sovereign,  unequally  endowed  nations,  different  in  their  interests  and  outlook — 
co-ordination  of  logistical  support  of  “joint”  operations  employing  land,  sea, 
and  air  power  in  varying  admixtures — development  of  effective  planning  tech- 
niques for  anticipating  needs  in  men  and  materiel  long  before  they  emerged — 
organizational  and  administrative  difficulties  attendant  upon  mobilization  and 
an  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  nation’s  military  power — the  delicate  rela- 
tionships between  strategy  and  logistics,  especially  in  the  formulation  of  strategic 
plans — the  frictions  of  interagency  co-ordination,  both  within  the  Military 
Establishment  and  between  it  and  the  civilian  authorities.  The  most  persistent 
theme  is  the  chronic,  pervasive  competition  for  resources — a competition  that 
was  scarcely  diminished  even  when  the  war  machine  began  to  pour  out  those 
resources  with  a prodigality  the  world  had  never  before  seen. 

This  approach  has  its  disadvantages.  In  looking  out  from  the  center  at  a 
distant  horizon,  so  to  speak,  we  may  have  missed  some  of  the  hard  and  hum- 
drum reality  of  logistics,  as  many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  experienced  it — 
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perhaps  while  driving  a truck  in  New  Guinea  or,  on  another  war  front,  while 
inventorying  underwear  and  blankets  in  a North  Carolina  warehouse.  Of  such 
realities  a Yankee  friend  of  ours,  learning  one  day  in  1944  that  he  was  about  to 
be  transferred  from  this  latter  war  front  to  a more  active  one  overseas,  scribbled 
a few  exultant  verses : 

Shake,  shake,  oh  dust  of  Charlotte,  from  my  feet! 

Leave  off,  oh  rebel  twangings,  from  my  ears; 

Unpackage  me,  oh  package  factory, 

That  from  your  ancient  war  that  never  ends 
I may  go  on  to  this  one  that  today 
Is  real  .... 

This  reaction  was  understandable.  The  “package  factory”  in  North  Carolina 
was  unexciting  enough,  Heaven  knows,  yet  it  was  indispensable  to  the  “real” 
war  that  our  friend  yearned  to  see.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  realities  of  the 
Army’s  logistical  experience  that,  regrettably,  does  not  figure  largely  in  this 
book. 

In  so  broad  an  approach,  moreover,  certain  topical  omissions  have  been 
unavoidable  in  the  effort  to  achieve,  within  the  space  at  our  disposal,  a reason- 
able depth  of  treatment.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  potpourri 
of  activities  that  official  usage  in  recent  years  has  labeled  as  “logistics.”  Most  of 
the  subject  areas  here  treated  only  lightly  or  not  at  ail  have  been  assigned  to 
other  volumes  in  the  series — such  areas  as  training,  military  procurement  and 
manpower,  the  administration  of  the  Army’s  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  the  internal  logistics  of  overseas  theaters,  and  the  detailed  aspects  of  the 
various  specialized  commodity  and  service  activities  for  which  the  Army’s  tech- 
nical services  were  responsible.  We  have  left  to  the  historians  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  moreover,  the  task  of  treating  the  logistics  of  air  power.  What  remains, 
in  general,  is  a central  view  of  the  logistics  of  ground  warfare,  heavily  accenting 
supply  and  transportation,  and  bounded  in  space  on  one  side  by  the  factory  and 
depot  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  by  the  overseas  port  or  beachhead. 
Chronologically,  the  book  covers  the  prewar  mobilization  period  and  the  first 
year  and  a half  of  American  participation  in  the  war,  stopping  on  the  eve  of  the 
Washington  conference  of  May  1943.  A second  volume,  now  in  preparation, 
will  carry  the  story  through  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  is  a work  of  collaboration.  Very  few  chapters  are  solely  the  product  of 
one  author’s  labors.  With  little  visible  strain  upon  good  nature  or  friendship, 
we  have  freely  exchanged  criticism  and  suggestions,  editing,  substantive  data, 
and  even  draft  segments  of  chapters,  though  one  or  the  other  of  us  has  under- 
taken the  final  writing  of  each  chapter.  The  general  scheme  of  the  book  is  a 
joint  product.  Over  all,  the  division  of  labor  has  shaped  up  approximately  as 
follows:  Chapters  and  sections  dealing  with  Anglo-American  strategic  planning, 
ship  construction  and  munitions  production,  allocation  of  merchant  shipping, 
landing  craft,  the  Army’s  supply  programs  and  its  machinery  for  supply  and 
transportation,  the  Pearl  Harbor  crisis,  the  logistical  build-up  in  the  British 
Isles  and  the  North  African  operation  are  by  Leighton — Introduction,  and 
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Chapters  I (in  part),  II,  V,  VI  (in  part),  VIII,  IX,  XII-XIV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXV-XXVII.  Those  dealing  with  foreign  aid,  the  logistical 
machinery  of  the  joint  and  combined  committee  systems  and  the  combined 
boards,  Army-Navy  logistical  co-ordination,  and  the  war  against  Japan  are  by 
Coakley— Chapters  I (in  part),  III,  IV,  VI  (in  part),  VII,  X,  XI,  XV, 
XVIII-XXI,  and  XXIV. 

Our  large  debt  to  others  can  only  be  sketchily  described  here.  First  and 
most  grateful  mention  goes  to  Dr.  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Chief  Historian  of 
the  Army  and  conscientious  literary  godfather,  who  has  patiently  read  and 
meticulously  criticized  the  manuscript  at  each  of  its  many  stages,  and  through 
it  all  has  never  allowed  us  to  forget — however  little  our  endeavors  seemed  to 
justify  the  hope — that  a specialized  subject  can  be  made  interesting  to  others 
besides  specialists.  Mrs.  Susan  Frost  Parrish  not  only  did  much  of  the  basic 
research  for  the  chapters  on  the  Pacific  war,  but  also  made  important  mono- 
graphic contributions  to  those  chapters.  Similarly,  parts  of  the  chapters  on  the 
North  African  operation  are  based  on  material  prepared  in  draft  by  Dr,  Mae 
Link.  Mr.  Charles  Owens,  coming  late  into  this  project,  was  yet  able  to  do  most 
of  the  work  of  compiling  and  drafting  the  charts  and  tables  and  to  shepherd  the 
manuscript  through  innumerable  proofreadings.  To  our  editor,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Bacon,  and  copy  editor,  Miss  Nancy  L.  Easterling,  for  their  indefatigable  labor 
in  what  might  be  called  the  logistics  of  publishing  this  book,  we  are  eternally 
grateful.  Our  statistical  data  have  undergone  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  Messrs. 
Theodore  E.  Whiting,  George  R.  Powell,  and  Joseph  A.  Logan  of  the  Army 
Comptroller’s  Office;  our  photographs,  were  assembled  by  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Tackley;  our  maps  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Wsevolod  Aglaimoff  and  his  staff, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  map-sketches  on  pages  47,  51,  and  720, 
which  were  drawn  by  Miss  Muriel  Chamberlain  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Our  massive  index  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Rose  C.  Engelman,  who  we  hope 
will  never  again  have  to  undertake  such  a chore.  The  task  of  digging  through 
mountains  of  administrative  records  would  have  been  immeasurably  more 
difficult  without  the  cheerful  assistance  given  by  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Ward  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Departmental  Records  Branch,  AGO,  in  Alexan- 
dria; Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Gansz  Greathouse  and  Miss  Wava  Phillips  of  the 
General  Research  Unit,  G-3;  and  the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Records  Depot 
on  Lawrence  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  The  specific  contributions  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Office  of  Military  History,  who  have  all  had  a direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  the  book,  have  been  shown  in  the  footnotes  and  Biblio- 
graphical Note.  In  particular,  we  owe  much  to  Mr.  Maurice  MatlofPs  special 
competence  in  the  field  of  strategic  planning.  Many  others  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  time  in  reading  and  criticizing  large  sections  of  the  manuscript; 
we  would  like  especially  to  thank  Col.  Vincent  J.  Esposito,  Dr.  Benjamin  H. 
Williams,  Col.  George  G.  O’Connor,  Capt.  Tracy  B.  Kittredge,  USNR  (Ret), 
Maj.  Gen.  Orlando  Ward  (Ret),  Dr.  John  D.  Millett,  Dr.  John  Bowditch,  Dr. 
Stetson  Conn,  Dr.  Louis  Morton,  Lt.  Gen.  LeRoy  Lutes  (Ret),  Lt.  Col.  Leo  J. 
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Meyer,  Maj.  Gen.  William  M.  Goodman  (Ret),  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Bogart, 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Jr.  (Ret),  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Moore  (Ret),  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Grow  (Ret),  Maj.  Gen.  Carter  B.  Magruder,  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam E.  Carraway,  Col.  George  A.  Lincoln,  and  Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Olm- 
stead.  Members  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  British  Cabinet  Office  have  also 
contributed  helpful  comments  on  portions  of  the  manuscript. 


31  March  1954 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RICHARD  M.  LEIGHTON 
ROBERT  W.  COAKLEY 
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GLOBAL  LOGISTICS 
AND  STRATEGY 

1940-1943 


INTRODUCTORY 


Logistics — The  Word 
and  the  Thing 


Logistics  is  an  ancient  word  and  a still 
more  ancient  thing.1  Like  many  ancient 
words,  it  has  meant  different  things  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  the  thing  itself  has  been, 
and  still  is,  often  called  by  other  names. 
Yet  the  several  current  usages  of  the  word, 
in  military  vocabulary,  seem  to  be  of 
rather  recent  vintage,  probably  no  earlier 
than  1838  when  Antoine  Henri  Jomini 
erected  a theory  of  the  art  of  war  upon  the 
trinity — strategy,  grand  tactics,  and  logis- 
tics.2 While  the  word  had  been  used  occa- 
sionally in  military  parlance  before  that 
time,  it  apparently  had  had  no  single  or 
very  specific  meaning.  Since  then  its  uses 
have  been  varied,  and  for  long  periods  it 
has  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse. 
Meanwhile,  the  thing  itself  (whether  we 
define  the  word  narrowly  or  broadly)  has 
grown  from  the  comparatively  humdrum, 
routine  activity  it  once  was  into  a very 
complex  “Big  Business,”  embracing  a 
considerable  part,  some  would  say  the 
greater  part,  of  all  the  business  of  modern 
war. 

The  Revolution  in  Warfare 

Jomini’s  attempt  to  incorporate  into  a 
rational  theory  of  war  the  miscellaneous 
noncombatant  activities  on  which  armies 
and  navies  had  always  depended  in  order 


to  live  and  fight  occurred  at  a time  when 
warfare  itself  was  about  to  undergo  a fun- 
damental transformation.  Signs  of  the  im- 
pending change  had  already  appeared 
during  the  long  period  of  almost  continu- 
ous warfare  in  Europe  from  1792  to 
1815 — most  conspicuously,  a tremendous 
increase  in  mobility  and  the  range  of 
movement  of  armies,  made  possible  by  im- 
proved roads  and  the  growing  productiv- 
ity of  agriculture.  Jomini  himself,  though 
most  impressed  by  the  tactical  symptoms 

1 The  original  derivation  of  the  word  “logistics”  was 
Greek,  from  logislikos  meaning  “skilled  in  calculat- 
ing.” In  Roman  and  Byzantine  times  there  appears  to 
have  been  a military  administrative  official  with  the 
title  logista,  whose  duties,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  must 
have  required  an  intimate  familiarity  with  logistics, 
the  science  of  mathematical  computation — a mean- 
ing still  carried  in  most  general  dictionaries  along 
with  the  more  modern  military  meaning.  For  many 
centuries  European  warfare  lacked  an  organized  ad- 
ministrative science  in  anything  like  the  modern 
sense,  and  most  noncombatant  services  (as  well  as 
certain  combatant  ones  such  as  siegecraft  and  the  use 
of  artillery)  were  performed  for  a long  time  by  civil- 
ians. The  word  “logistics,”  as  applied  to  military  ad- 
ministration, did  not  appear  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  See  articles  on  logistics  in  the  Enctclopedia 
universal  ilustrada  (Barcelona,  1907-30),  Vol.  XXX; 
the  Enciclopedia  italiana  (Rome,  1934),  Vol.  XXI;  and 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (New  York,  1953),  Vol. 
XVII. 

2 See  Antoine  Henri,  Baron  de  Jomini,  Precis  de 
Part  de  la  guerre,  2 vols.  (Paris,  1838),  Vol.  II,  Ch.  VI. 
Jomini  mentioned,  but  without  discussing  them,  two 
additional  branches  of  warfare — engineering  and 
minor  tactics. 
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of  these  underlying  changes,  dimly  per- 
ceived other  more  disturbing  phenom- 
ena— the  growing  size  of  armies,  the 
mounting  ferocity  of  warfare,  and  the 
emergence  of  a new,  more  murderous 
technology.  Jomini’s  attention  was  mainly 
captured  by  the  latest  improvements  in 
artillery,  particularly  by  a new  “steam” 
gun  that  seemed  to  hold  horrendous 
promise.  A far  more  portentous  phenome- 
non, steam-propelled  rail  transport,  he 
dismissed  as  an  instrument  of  peace  only, 
although  five  years  earlier  a French  gen- 
eral had  declared  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  the  strategic  use  of  railways 
would  cause  a revolution  in  military 
science,  and  across  the  Rhine  Friedrich 
List  was  trying  hard  to  impress  the  same 
point  on  his  countrymen.3  All  of  these 
developments  were  in  fact  harbingers  of  a 
revolution  that  was  not  to  reach  full  tide 
until  the  great  wars  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, though  governments  and  high  com- 
mands began  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems it  presented  from  the  midnineteenth 
century  on.4 

Like  all  revolutions,  this  one  grew  out  of 
the  double  challenge  of  new  demands  and 
new  opportunities.  Nationalism  and  con- 
scription produced  huge  armies;  new 
weapons  multiplied  fire  power.  To  feed  the 
armies  and  unleash  their  fire  power,  mili- 
tary staffs  had  no  choice  but  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  new  technologies  of  supply 
and  movement — mass  production  of  mu- 
nitions and  foodstuffs,  the  railroad,  the 
steamship,  the  long-distance  pipeline,  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  eventually 
the  transport  airplane.  Wars  came  to  be 
fought  along  wide  fronts  of  continental 
extent;  lines  of  communications  became 
deep  zones  containing  an  elaborate  estab- 
lishment of  military  administration  and 
services. 


Stupendous  magnitudes  were  involved. 
World  War  I saw  an  expenditure  of  artil- 
lery ammunition  by  British  and  French 
forces,  during  one  average  month,  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  by  the  Union 
forces  during  the  entire  four  years  of  the 

3 ( ] ) Jomini,  Precis  de  l' art  dt  la  guerre,  II,  284-85. 
(2)  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  The  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War  and 
Conquest,  1833-1914  (London,  1915),  Ch.  I.  (3)  Edward 
Mead  Earle,  Makers  of  Modern  Strategy:  Military 
Thought  from  Machiavelli  to  Hitler  (Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1948),  pp.  148-52. 

’ Only  a sampling  of  the  literature  on  this  subject 
can  be  given  here.  (1)  Most  of  the  works  of  Maj.  Gen. 
John  F.  C.  Fuller  deal  with  the  subject,  primarily  with 
reference  to  mechanization  and  armor;  see  especially 
his  The  Reformation  of  War  (New  York,  E,  P.  Dutton 
& Co.,  Inc.,  1923),  and  Armament  and  History:  A Study 
of  the  Influence  of  Armament  on  History  (New  York,  C. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1945).  See  also:  (2)  Baron  Colmar 
von  der  Goltz,  The  Nation  in  Arms,  translated  by  Philip 
A.  Ashworth  (London,  1913),  and  The  Conduct  of  War, 
translated  by  Joseph  T.  Dickman  (Kansas  City,  Mo., 
1896),  Chs.  I-II,  VIII;  (3)  Jan  Gottlieb  Bloch,  The 
Future  of  War  in  Its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political  Re- 
lations, translated  by  R.  C.  Long  (Boston,  Ginn  & 
Company,  1902);  (4)  Jean  Colin,  The  Transformations 
of  War  (London,  1913),  Chs.  IV-V;  (5)  Edwin  A. 
Pratt,  The  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War  and  Conquest,  1833- 
1914  (London,  1915);  (6)  Victor  W.  Germains,  Mecha- 
nization of  War  (London,  1927),  Chs.  IX,  XII;  (7) 
Lowell  M.  Limpus,  Twentieth  Century  Warfare:  How 
Modem  Battles  Are  Won  and  Lost  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Co.,  Inc.,  1910);  (8)  Quincy  Wright,  A Study  of 
War,  2 vols.  (Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942),  Ch.  XII;  (9)  Benedict  Crowell,  A meri- 
ca’s  Munitions , 1917-1918  (Washington,  19  19);  (10) 
Brooks  Emeny,  The  Strategy  of  Raw  Materials  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944);  (1 1)  Bernard 
Brodie,  Sea  Power  in  the  Machine  Age  (Princeton,  N.  J., 
Princeton  University  Press,  1941);  (12)  James  P.  Bax- 
ter, III,  Scientists  Against  Time  (Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1946);  (13)  Vannevar  Bush,  Modern 
Arms  and  Free  Men  (New  York,  Simon  & Schuster, 
Inc.,  1949);  (I4)John  U.  Nef,  War  and  Human  Progress: 
An  Essay  on  the  Rise  of  Industrial  Civilization  (Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950);  (15)  Lewis 
Mumford,  Technics  and  Civilization  (New  York,  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company,  1934);  ( 16)  Irving  B. 
Holley,  Ideas  and  Weapons  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale 
University  Press,  1953);  (17)  George  E.  Turner,  Vic- 
tory Rode  the  Rails:  The  Strategic  Place  of  the  Railroads 
in  the  Civil  fForJIndianapolis,  Ind.,  Bobbs-Merrill, 
1953);  and  (18)  Lt.  Col.  John  D.  Millett,  “Logistics 
and  Modern  War,”  Military  Affairs,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3 
(Fall  1945),  pp.  193-207. 
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War  Between  the  States,  a conflict  that 
itself  revealed  many  characteristics  of  the 
new  warfare.  In  the  seven  days  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Somme  in  1916,  British  artillery 
fired  about  4 million  rounds,  roughly 
1,200  times  as  many  as  the  Union  Army 
fired  in  the  three-day  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
in  1863. 5 World  War  II  piled  Pelion  upon 
Ossa.  During  the  first  nineteen  months  of 
its  participation  in  World  War  II,  the  U.S. 
Army  purchased  almost  950,000  trucks, 
nineteen  times  the  number  it  had  pro- 
cured during  the  corresponding  period  of 
World  War  I.  From  Pearl  Harbor  to  V-J 
Day  it  procured  for  its  own  and  Allied 
forces  some  84,000  tanks,  2.2  million 
trucks,  6.2  million  rifles,  350,000  artillery 
pieces,  .5  billion  rounds  of  ground  artillery 
ammunition,  41  billion  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  It  shipped  overseas  1 27 
million  measurement  tons  of  cargo,  and 
7.3  million  troops  and  other  passengers. 
The  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  dropped  over 
two  million  tons  of  bombs  on  the  enemy.8 

The  new  juggernaut  armies’  voracious 
appetite  for  food,  fuel,  and  munitions  dic- 
tated a basic  change  in  the  method  of  sup- 
ply. From  the  earliest  times  the  swiftly 
moving,  hard-hitting,  self-contained  force, 
living  off  the  country  and  a lean  baggage 
train,  had  been  the  dream  of  every  com- 
mander. In  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  Xeno- 
phon, Subotai,  Gustavus,  Marlborough, 
Napoleon,  Jackson,  and  Sherman,  such 
forces  had  performed  spectacular  exploits. 
When  armies  became  chained  to  depots 
and  their  trains  grew  heavy  and  sluggish, 
as  happened  in  some  of  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  warfare  itself  became 
a mere  appendage  of  logistics  in  which, 
as  Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, “the  masterpiece  of  a skillful  gen- 
eral is  to  starve  his  enemy.”  In  the  new 
warfare,  the  possibility  of  self-containment 


almost  disappeared.  Under  the  logistical 
system  that  emerged  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  first  formalized  by  Prussia 
in  1866,  armies  were  supplied  not  by  a 
train,  but  by  a “tail” — vehicles  shuttling 
in  relays  over  segments  of  the  total  dis- 
tance between  the  army  and  its  sources  of 
supply,  thus  pushing  freight  continuously 
forward  as  though  by  a series  of  endless 
conveyor  belts.  As  an  army  advanced,  its 
“tail,”  in  order  not  to  lose  contact  with  the 
base,  naturally  stretched  out,  requiring 
more  and  more  transport  to  keep  supplies 
moving  forward.7 

The  basic  elements  of  this  system  were 
adopted  by  all  large  modern  armies  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Given 
the  necessity  for  continuous  resupply,  some 
system  of  staging  was  dictated  in  any  case 
when  freight  was  transshipped  from  one 
form  of  transportation  to  another — nor- 
mally, at  port,  at  railhead,  and  at  truck- 
head.  The  principle  of  continuous  move- 
ment of  supply  from  rear  to  front  was 
supplemented,  on  a large  scale,  by  the 
older  method  of  stocking  supplies  at  con- 
venient distribution  points.  Since  the  rate 
of  movement  over  all  stages  of  the  line  of 
supply  could  never  be  uniform  because  of 
differences  in  the  capabilities  of  the  means 
of  transport  and  handling,  backlogs  of 
freight  piled  up  at  bottlenecks  along  the 

5 Benedict  Crowell  and  Robert  F.  Wilson,  The 
Armies  of  Industry,  2 vols.  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale 
University  Press,  1921),  I,  27,  29,  31. 

6 (1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  1943 
(Washington,  1944),  p.  271.  (2)  Theodore  E.  Whiting, 
Statistics,  a volume  in  preparation  for  the  series 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II, 
Procurement  Sec,  9 Apr  52  draft.  (3)  Third  Report  of 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  12  November  1945 , p.  64. 

7 (l)  Brevet  Lt.  Col.  G.  C.  Shaw,  Supply  in  Modern 
War  (London,  1938).  (2)  Goltz,  The  Nation  in  Arms, 
Pt.  IV,  Ch.  6,  and  Pt.  V.  (3)  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  The 
Art  of  Subsisting  Armies  in  War  (New  York,  John  Wiley 
& Sons,  1893),  Ch.  III. 
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line,  usually  at  transshipping  points.  Addi- 
tional reserves  had  to  be  stocked  forward 
of  such  critical  bottlenecks  as  insecure 
transoceanic  communication  lines  and 
ports  of  entry  of  meager  capacity.  Against 
the  threat  of  enemy  penetration  and  in 
order  to  utilize  alternate  communication 
lines,  reserves  in  war  theaters  had  to  be 
dispersed  among  many  magazines,  both 
laterally  and  in  depth.  Large-scale  offen- 
sive operations,  in  addition,  demanded 
immense  accumulations  of  munitions,  fuel, 
and  subsistence  close  behind  the  point  of 
impact— requiring  months  and  sometimes 
years  to  build  up — in  order  to  provide 
crushing  initial  force  and  sustained 
impetus. 

World  War  I,  in  the  western  theater, 
with  its  creeping,  sealed  front  and  enor- 
mous concentration  of  forces  in  small 
areas,  offered  a natural  habitat  for  the 
modified  system  of  staged,  continuous  re- 
supply. The  abrupt  return  to  mobility  in 
1939-45  strained  the  system  to  the  limit. 
To  supply  staffs,  a break-through  by  their 
own  forces  presented  problems  almost  as 
formidable  as  one  by  the  enemy,  for  the 
methodical  disposition  forward  of  depots, 
dumps,  fuel  pipelines,  and  transport  sys- 
tems could  not  possibly  keep  pace  with 
racing  armored  columns,  even  if  the  ca- 
pacity of  supply  lines  to  the  rear  could  be 
expanded  rapidly  enough.  Roads,  rail 
lines,  and  bridges  in  territory  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  could  be  expected  to  be  seri- 
ously damaged;  in  the  absence  of  prepared 
relay  and  transshipping  facilities,  trans- 
port would  have  to  operate  in  abnormally 
long  shuttles.  The  mobility  necessary  to 
sustain  a break-through,  in  consequence, 
could  only  be  gained  by  lavish  use  of  all 
forms  of  transportation,  far  beyond  the 
amounts  normally  available. 

Yet,  short  of  curtailing  drastically  the 


scale  of  military  operations,  World  War  II 
brought  forth  no  real  alternative  to  con- 
tinuous resupply.  Guerrilla  forces,  ill 
armed  and  without  regular  supply  lines, 
won  amazing  successes  against  regular 
troops  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Bal- 
kans, and  on  occasion  were  able  to  carry 
out  large-scale  operations,  but  only  for 
limited  periods  at  a time.  What  was  likely 
to  happen  to  an  army  cut  off  from  its 
sources  of  resupply,  even  when  it  had  sub- 
stantial stocks  on  hand,  seemed  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fate  of  MacArthur’s 
forces  in  the  Philippines -in  1942,  an  ex- 
perience that  made  a lasting  impression 
on  the  American  high  command.  Moun- 
tains, jungles,  and  vast  ocean  distances  in 
the  theaters  of  the  war  against  Japan  dic- 
tated many  compromises  in  the  lavish 
logistical  support  to  which  American 
forces  were  accustomed,  but  the  solution 
was  not  found  in  a return  to  self-contain- 
ment. In  the  end,  these  obstacles  were 
overcome  simply  by  moving  up  the  appa- 
ratus of  land,  sea,  and  air  power  on  so 
massive  a scale  that  it  was  possible  not 
merely  to  crush  the  enemy  at  selected 
points  of  impact  but  also  to  contain  him 
elsewhere,  to  protect  communication  lines 
and  bases  of  operations,  and  even  to  neu- 
tralize and  bypass  major  enemy  strong- 
holds.8 This  kind  of  logistical  support  de- 
mands virtually  unlimited  resources  in 
munitions,  supplies,  and  transport.  With 
them,  and  employing  the  staging  method 
of  resupply  in  combination  with  accumu- 
lated reserves  near  the  front,  armies  can 

8 (1)  For  the  logistical  problems  created  by  the  Al- 
lied break-through  in  France  in  July  1944,  see  Roland 
G.  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support  of  the  Armies  (Wash- 
ington, 1953).  (2)  See  also,  Louis  Morton’s  forthcom- 
ing volume  on  strategy,  command,  and  logistics  in 
the  Pacific  war,  and,  for  the  first  Philippine  campaign 
in  particular,  his  The  Fall  of  the  Philippines  (Washing- 
ton, 1953).  All  are  in  the  series  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II. 
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strike  hard,  move  swiftly,  and  sustain  their 
driving  force,  even  though  with  diminish- 
ing returns  in  mobility  and  flexibility,  and 
increasing  risk  that  road,  rail,  or  port 
bottlenecks  may  clog  and  result  in  paral- 
ysis. Without  abundant  resources,  armies 
can  only  strive  by  austere  living  and  im- 
provisation to  stretch  their  limited  trans- 
port, using  it  mainly  to  sustain  fire  power, 
and  to  make  mobility  offset  weakness  in 
offensive  strength.  Austerity,  improvisa- 
tion, and  even  mobility  are  military  vir- 
tues, not  because  they  are  ends  in  them- 
selves but  because  they  serve  to  extract  the 
maximum  of  effective  power  from  avail- 
able resources,  thus  to  some  degree 
compensating  for  lack  of  abundance. 

Supply  and  transportation  were  only 
one  aspect,  though  unquestionably  the 
most  important  one,  of  the  new  logistics. 
This  logistics  was  deeply  embedded  in  the 
economy  of  the  nation.  Armies  drew  from 
science  and  the  civil  professions  many 
things  besides  weapons  and  means  of 
transport — medicine  and  surgery,  electric 
power,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  radio 
and  radar,  the  bulldozer,  psychiatry,  bus- 
iness management,  propaganda,  planned 
recreation,  techniques  of  indoctrination. 
Armies  became,  in  fact,  complex  commu- 
nities in  themselves,  miniature  and  spe- 
cialized replicas  of  the  societies  that  sus- 
tained them.  The  traditional  cleavages 
between  the  noncombatant  and  combat- 
ant skills,  and  those  between  military  and 
civilian  spheres  of  activity,  became 
blurred.  Engineers  in  many  armies  be- 
came shock  troops;  signal  corpsmen  were 
expected  to  work  and  fight  with  the  most 
advanced  units,  truck  drivers  to  man  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns.  In  coming  to  terms 
with  the  new  technologies  of  war,  the  mili- 
tary profession  had  to  broaden  and  dilute 
its  training  to  include  dozens  of  skills  re- 


mote from  combat  and  command.  The 
technicians  and  administrators  within  its 
ranks  multiplied  and  in  many  fields  drew 
closer  to  the  civilian  community  in  outlook 
and  professional  qualifications  than  to 
their  colleagues  in  the  combat  arms. 

Even  so,  the  military  profession  could 
not  hope  to  master  all  the  skills  it  had  to 
exploit.  In  time  of  war  the  needs  of  sudden 
expansion  could  only  be  met  by  a whole- 
sale influx  of  civilians  into  the  military  ad- 
ministrative establishment,  and  whether 
they  donned  uniform  or  not  scarcely 
affected  the  character  of  their  employ- 
ment. Nor  could  the  military  extend  very 
far,  in  relation  to  the  immensity  of  the 
field,  its  administrative  control  and  super- 
vision over  the  noncombatant  activities  it 
was  unable  to  master.  In  the  United  States 
the  military  services  controlled  the  pro- 
curement of  most  of  the  finished  munitions 
and  a limited  part  of  the  transportation 
they  used,  but  even  this  control  was  vigor- 
ously attacked  during  World  War  II  and 
after.9  In  many  other  countries  the  power 
rested  in  civilian  government  agencies.  In 
fact,  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  on, 
the  pressure  to  expand  military  control 
over  various  segments  of  national  econo- 
mies usually  encountered,  and  yielded  to, 
the  more  powerful  drive  of  the  state, 
through  its  central  civil  agencies,  to  mo- 
bilize under  its  own  aegis  the  nation’s 
war-making  resources.10 


9 For  the  attack  on  the  military  procurement  power 
in  the  United  States,  see:  (1)  John  D.  Millett,  The  Or- 
ganization and  Role  of  the  Army  Service  Forces , UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washing- 
ton, 1954),  Ch.  XIX;  (2)  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  The 
United  Stales  at  War:  Development  and  Administration  of 
the  War  Program  of  the  Federal  Government  (Washington, 
1946),  pp.  129-31. 

10  For  a survey  of  the  systems  in  various  countries 
during  World  War  II,  see  Foreign  Logistical  Organ- 
izations and  Methods,  15  October  1947,  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  OCMH. 
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The  revolution  in  warfare  thus  brought 
an  immense  growth  in  the  range  and 
complexity  of  activities  supporting  armies 
and  navies.  The  range  of  professional 
military  skills  also  broadened,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  whole  field  that 
war  now  exploited,  while  military  control 
tended  to  shade  off  into  various  forms  of 
partnership  with  government  agencies  and 
private  enterprise  as  it  reached  back  into 
the  vast  expanse  of  services  that  supported 
a nation’s  military  effort.  What  theorists 
had  once  called  logistics  had  spread  to 
embrace  a considerable  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
rapid  development  of  the  air  arm,  the 
promise  of  transcontinental  guided  mis- 
siles, and  above  all  the  emergence  of  a 
whole  family  of  weapons  employing  the 
principles  of  nuclear  fission  and  fusion 
have  enormously  accelerated  two  very  old 
trends  in  weapons — increasing  destruc- 
tiveness and  increasing  range.  Whether 
these  developments  presage  a new  revolu- 
tion in  logistics  it  is  still  too  early  to  deter- 
mine. Certainly  they  seem  likely  to  accen- 
tuate and  continue  trends  already 
manifest.  By  bringing  rear  administrative 
areas,  lines  of  communications,  and  even 
sources  of  supply  progressively  tinder  fire, 
the  new  weapons  will  further  enhance  the 
necessity  for  dispersion  of  installations  and 
channels  of  movement,  disrupt  orderly 
administration,  interrupt  the  continuity, 
and  reduce  the  net  volume  of  supply — 
phenomena  familiar  to  every  Allied  thea- 
ter commander  in  World  War  II  and  con- 
spicuous ones  in  the  final  collapse  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  growing  range  of  fire  power  involves  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  distances 
over  which  the  ingredients  of  fire  power 
must  be  transported,  to  that  extent  sim- 


plifying the  logistical  problem;  conceiv- 
ably the  necessity  for  massive  overseas 
establishments  may  eventually  disappear 
altogether.  There  are  signs,  moreover, 
that  growing  reliance  on  long-range 
weapons  of  tremendous  per-unit  destruc- 
tiveness may  in  time  actually  reduce  the 
aggregate  amounts  of  supply  requirements 
for  all  forces  in  the  field,  thus  reversing 
one  of  the  oldest  trends  of  logistics.  In  the 
end,  by  raising  the  possibility  that  a con- 
flict may  be  won  or  lost  within  the  first  few 
days  or  even  hours,  the  new  technology 
may  virtually  eliminate  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  military  supply  and  reduce  to  ir- 
relevance most  of  the  complex  apparatus 
of  industrial  potential  that  for  almost  a 
century  has  been  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement for  sustaining,  as  well  as  for 
launching,  a major  war.  Neither  World 
War  II  nor  the  Korean  conflict,  however, 
put  the  newest  weapons  to  the  test.  As 
these  words  are  being  written,  armies  ap- 
pear to  be  still  dependent  upon  an  elab- 
orate rear  area  administrative  establish- 
ment and  a massive,  uninterrupted  flow 
of  food,  fuel,  and  munitions  from  secure 
sources  of  supply. 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Logistics 

This  transformation  of  the  environment 
in  which  logistics  operated  inevitably 
brought  about  an  adjustment  in  attitudes 
and  conceptions  concerning  it.  The  char- 
acter of  the  adjustment  was  strongly 
colored  by  the  doctrines  of  Karl  von 
Clausewitz,  whose  teachings  dominated 
European  military  thought  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.11  A 

11  (1)  Dallas  D.  Irvine,  “The  French  Discovery  of 
Clausewitz  and  Napoleon,”  Journal  of  the  American 
Military  Institute,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3 (Fall,  1940),  pp.  144- 
45.  (2)  Herbert  Rosinski,  The  German  Army  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1940),  pp.  121— 
29. 
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contemporary  of  Jomini,  Clausewitz  did 
not  even  use  the  term  “logistics.”  In  his 
celebrated  work  On  War,  he  defined  the 
“conduct  of  war” — which  he  identified 
with  strategy  and  tactics — as  “the  art  of 
making  use  of  given  means  in  combat,” 
and  from  this  he  sharply  differentiated,  as 
purely  preparatory  and  contributory  proc- 
esses, both  the  creation  of  armed  forces 
(mobilization,  training,  and  so  forth)  and 
their  maintenance  in  time  of  war — “sub- 
servient” services  which,  although  they 
stood  “in  a constant  reciprocal  relation  to 
the  use  of  troops,”  were  not  yet  part  of 
“the  conduct  of  war  properly  so  called.” 
Clausewitz  was  well  aware  that  certain 
activities,  notably  “marches,  camps  and 
quarters”  and  subsistence,  sometimes  ex- 
erted a decisive  influence  on  the  outcome 
of  battles  and  campaigns,  but  he  dismissed 
them  as  irrelevant  to  his  discussion. 

We  are  at  present  occupied  not  with  the 
concrete  facts  of  any  individual  case,  but 
with  abstract  theory  ....  the  theory  of 
war  itself  is  occupied  not  with  perfecting 
these  means  but  with  their  use  for  the  object 
of  the  war.  It  needs  only  the  results  of  them, 
that  is  to  say  the  knowledge  of  the  principal 
properties  of  the  means  it  nas  taken  over. 

Convinced  as  he  was  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  material  forces  in  war,  Clause- 
witz had  little  interest  in  the  “subservient” 
services,  even  though  he  conceded  their 
importance.  Out  of  the  125  chapters  of 
On  War,  his  discussion  of  these  services 
occupies  only  half  a chapter.12 

The  generation  that  burned  incense  at 
Clausewitz’  altar  did  not,  of  course,  keep 
this  doctrine  pure.  A very  few  exaggerated 
and  oversimplified  it  into  a crass  dispar- 
agement of  all  noncombatant  services, 
which  they  relegated  to  technicians  and 
menials  as  something  apart  from  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Veneration  of  Clausewitz, 


however,  did  not  prevent  his  most  brilliant 
disciples — the  elder  Moltke  and  Schlief- 
fen,  for  example — from  readily  grasping 
and  vigorously  exploiting  the  potentiali- 
ties of  “given  means”  that  Clausewitz 
could  not  have  foreseen.  The  Prussian  vic- 
tories of  1866  and  1870-7 1 owed  much  to 
the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  perhaps 
even  more  to  a well-greased  machinery  of 
military  administration,  which  functioned 
as  it  did  because  professional  soldiers  did 
not  scorn  to  give  it  their  personal  atten- 
tion.13 The  importance  of  the  major  logis- 
tical innovation  of  nineteenth-century 
warfare,  moreover,  was  recognized  by  the 
formation  of  a Railway  Section  in  the 
Prussian  Great  General  Staff,  specially 
trained  military  railway  troops,  and  a 
centralized  military-civilian  organization 
for  co-ordinating  railway  operations  in 
Prussia  in  time  of  war.14 

More  fundamentally,  military  organi- 
zation and  practice  rejected  the  doctrine, 
strongly  implied  though  not  explicitly 
asserted  by  Clausewitz,  that  the  “subservi- 
ent” services  could  be  relegated  to  a sepa- 
rate compartment  from  the  conduct  of 
combat  operations.  European  armies  after 
1870,  and  ultimately  the  U.S.  Army, 
placed  the  specific  function  of  co-ordinat- 
ing important  logistical  activities  (as  well 

12  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  translated  by  O. 
J.  Matthijs  Jolles  (New  York,  Random  House,  Inc., 
1943),  pp.  61-66. 

13  (1)  General  Fieldmarshal  Count  Alfred  von 
Schlieffen,  Cannae  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  The 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  Press,  1931), 
Chs.  III-IV.  (2)  Pratt,  The  Rise  of  Rail  Power,  Chs.  X- 

XII. 

(1)  Dallas  D.  Irvine,  “The  French  and  Prussian 
Staff  Systems  Before  1870,”  Journal  of  the  American 
Military  History  Foundation,  Vol.  II,  No.  4 (Winter, 
1938),  pp.  193-94.  (2)  James  D.  Hittle,  The  Military 
Staff:  Its  History  and  Development  (Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Military  Service  Pub.  Co.,  1949),  p.  66.  (3)  Pratt,  The 
Rise  of  Rail  Power,  Chs.  X-XI. 
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as  the  responsibility  for  general  co-ordina- 
tion) at  the  general  staff  level  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  staff  sections  charged  with 
strategy  and  tactics.15  “Logistics,”  declared 
a U.S.  Army  staff  text  in  1926,  “cannot  be 
separated  from  tactics  and  strategy.  It  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  execution  of  strategic 
and  tactical  conceptions,  so  inextricably 
interwoven  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
each” — a doctrine  that  harked  back 
almost  a hundred  years  to  Jomini’s  ob- 
servation that  logistics  was  the  province 
“not  merely  of  staffs,  but  also  of  generals- 
in-chief.”  19 

Yet  the  basic  ingredients  of  the  Clause- 
witzian  view  remained.  In  the  analytical 
and  interpretive  literature  on  war  by  pro- 
fessional military  writers  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  expanding 
role  of  the  noncombatant  services  has  re- 
ceived only  perfunctory  recognition,  while 
scarcely  any  of  the  writers  have  chosen  to 
describe  the  actual  mechanics  of  adminis- 
tration. Among  professional  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  at  least  until  recently,  indif- 
ference to  logistics  was  widespread  and 
traditional — a striking  paradox  in  an 
army  that  can  claim  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  advances  in  that  field.  This 
attitude,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  once 
shared  it,  can  be  traced  back  to  a general 
military  education  in  which,  down  to 
World  War  II,  logistics  was  held  in  low 
esteem.17  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
logistical  subjects  have  been  given  a more 
prominent  place  in  courses  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  as  well  as  at  the  more 
specialized  schools,  and,  with  the  broad- 
ening of  opportunities  for  advancement  in 
the  logistical  field,  there  has  been  some 
quickening  of  interest  in  it.  But  staff  organ- 
ization and  practice,  in  the  American  as 
in  most  other  armies,  continue  to  elevate 


the  operations  function  over  the  adminis- 
trative, and  officers  schooled  in  the  mys- 
teries of  logistics  are  employed  more  as 
expert  consultants  than  as  active  partici- 
pants in  the  processes  of  strategic  and 
tactical  planning.18 

Military  thought,  in  short,  has  clung  to 
two  characteristically  Clausewitzian  ideas: 
that  the  primary  function  of  the  soldier  is 
to  use  the  tools  of  war  in  combat,  not  to 
fashion  or  provide  them,  and  that  mate- 
rial forces  have  not  yet  diminished  the 
classic  and  decisive  role  of  courage,  lead- 
ership, and  the  arts  of  command.  The 
development  of  warfare  has  subjected 
both  these  principles  to  considerable 
strain.  The  once  clear  distinction  between 
the  use  and  the  providing  of  weapons  has 
been  virtually  obliterated,  and  modem 
war  engages  more  soldiers  in  the  latter 
task  than  in  the  former.  Courage  and 
leadership  are  steadily  losing  the  power  to 
override  heavy  material  odds.  The  Clause- 
witzian conception  of  logistics,  in  its  pure 
form,  is  clearly  unsuited  to  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  can  continue  to  adapt  itself  to 
a revolution  in  warfare  still  under  way,  or 
whether  it  will  be  replaced  by  a radically 
new  approach. 


15  (1)  See  Hittle,  The  Military  Staff,  Chs.  3-6,  passim. 
(2)  See  also,  Otto  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  National  Security  and 
the  General  Staff  (Washington,  Infantry  Journal  Press, 
1946).  (3)  FM  100-10,  Field  Service  Regulations:  Ad- 
ministration, any  edition.  (4)  FM  100-5,  Field  Service 
Regulations:  Operations,  any  edition. 

16  (1)  Command,  Staff  and  Logistics:  A Tentative 
Text,  issued  by  The  General  Service  Schools,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  1926,  Sec  11,  par.  12.  (2) 
Jomini,  Precis  de  l’ art  de  la  guerre,  II,  150. 

17  See  the  testimony  of  Lt.  Gen.  LeRov  Lutes  and 
other  observers  as  noted  below.lCh.  XVI. 1 

18  For  a statement  of  this  doctrine,  see  Ray  S.  Cline, 
Washington  Command  Post:  The  Operations  Division, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
(Washington.  1951),  pp.  1-7,  258-61.  See  also  below, 
Chs.  IX  xxivl 
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The  Vagaries  of  Usage 

The  revolution  in  warfare  raised  a 
semantic  problem  in  connection  with  the 
term  “logistics”  that  remains  unresolved 
to  this  day.  What  precisely  is  the  scope  of 
activity  embraced  by  logistics?  The  ques- 
tion was  and  is  of  more  than  academic 
interest,  for,  as  one  writer  pointed  out  in 
1917,  when  the  word  was  only  beginning 
to  come  into  American  military  usage, 

The  purpose  of  the  definition  is  to  establish 
a division  of  labor,  and  if  two  divisions  [strat- 
egy and  tactics]  are  properly  drawn  while  the 
third  is  not,  there  will  be  either  duplication 
of  effort,  or  some  functions  will  be  over- 
looked entirely,  with  the  result  that  certain 
preparations  for  war  will  not  be  made.19 

In  Jomini’s  own  day  logistics  was 
thought  of  vaguely  as  military  staff  busi- 
ness in  general,  a “science  of  detail.” 
Jomini  ascribed  the  derivation  of  the  word 
to  the  title  of  the  major  generaux  (or  mare- 
chaux)  des  logis  in  French  armies  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who,  originally 
charged  with  miscellaneous  administra- 
tive functions  such  as  the  arrangements 
for  marches  and  quarters,  had  come  to 
serve  in  effect  as  chiefs  of  staff  to  higher 
commanders — as  did  their  counterparts, 
the  Quartiermeister,  in.  Prussian  armies. 
While  Jomini  clearly  intended  to  use 
“logistics”  in  a broader  sense,  his  discus- 
sion, in  contrast  to  the  logical  clarity  of 
most  of  his  writing,  is  inconclusive  and 
vague.20  Tradition,  nevertheless,  drew 
from  Jomini’s  brief  disquisition  the  impli- 
cation that  he  supposed  logistics  to  cover 
all  or  almost  all  of  the  field  of  military' 
activities  supporting  combat. 

As  a practical  matter  such  a conception 
had  little  meaning  for  military  men  who 
had  to  organize  and  administer  these  ac- 
tivities. Such  matters  as  transportation, 


supply,  engineering,  and  medical  care 
were  continuing  problems,  which  no  com- 
mander or  staff  could  afford  to  ignore,  par- 
ticularly under  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare,  while  others,  such  as  legal  and 
religious  affairs,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
many  of  the  details  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration, were  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances peripheral  or  routine.  To  lump 
them  all  under  a single  name  implied  a 
unity  that  did  not  in  fact  exist.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  word  “logistics,”  despite  the 
enormous  influence  of  Jomini’s  writings 
during  the  long  middle  span  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  remained  an  academic, 
almost  archaic  term  throughout  that  cen- 
tury, rarely  used  by  theorists,  hardly  at  all 
by  soldiers.21  Shortly  before  World  War  I 
it  began  to  creep  into  military  service  par- 
lance in  the  United  States,  but  down  to 
World  War  II  it  seldom  appeared  in  the 
working  vocabulary  of  the  average  Army 
or  Navy  officer.  It  was  used,  moreover,  in 
a rather  narrow  sense,  meaning  simply 
transportation  and  supply  in  the  field;  the 
noncombatant  services  as  a whole  were 
known,  instead,  by  the  term  “administra- 
tion,” a usage  similar  to  that  in  British 
service  terminology.22 

With  World  War  II  the  word  “logistics” 
in  American  usage  came  into  sudden, 

1,1  George  Cyrus  Thorpe,  Pure  Logistics:  The  Science 
of  War  Preparation  (Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Franklin  Hud- 
son Publishing  Co.,  1917),  p.  16. 

20  Jomini,  Precis  de  Part  de  la  guerre,  II,  146-50. 

21  For  example,  see:  (1)  Marmont,  Esprit  des  institu- 
tions militaires  (Paris,  1845);  (2)  Ardant  du  Picq,  Bat- 
tle Studies:  Ancient  and  Modern  Battle,  translated  by 
Col.  John  N.  Greely  and  Maj.  Robert  C.  Cotton  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921);  (3)  V.  Derre- 
cagaix.  Modern  War,  3 vols.,  translated  by  C.  W. 
Foster  (Washington,  1888);  and  (4)  M.  Alfred  Ram- 
baud,  Termes  militaires franfais-anglais  (Paris,  1903). 
None  of  these  mention  the  word  “logistics.” 

22  (1)  Command,  Staff  and  Logistics,  Sec  1 1,  par. 
12.  (2)  FM  100-10,  Field  Service  Regulations:  Ad- 
ministration, 9 Dec  40. 
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luxuriant  vogue.  Every  writer  on  military 
subjects  began  to  employ  it  with  joyous 
abandon,  and  its  meaning  lost  what  little 
stability  it  had  possessed  when  restricted 
to  the  vocabularies  of  military  theorists 
and  a few  bookish  staff  officers.  Wide 
usage  brought  immediately  into  conflict 
the  urge  to  adopt  “logistics”  as  a conven- 
ient term  covering  all  primarily  noncom- 
batant military  activities  and  the  inertia 
of  habit  wedded  to  a more  limited  mean- 
ing. Official  Army  usage  of  the  word  re- 
ceived a powerful  impulse  toward  a 
broader  definition  as  a result  of  the  con- 
solidation, during  World  War  II,  of  most 
of  the  Army’s  supply  and  service  activities 
in  the  United  States  under  a single  com- 
mand, the  Army  Service  Forces  (Services 
of  Supply  in  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume).  That  organization’s  final  report 
defined  “logistics,”  largely  in  terms  of  its 
own  functions,  to  include  an  impressive 
list  of  activities:  procurement,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  equipment  and  supplies; 
transport  of  troops  and  cargo;  construction 
and  maintenance  of  facilities;  communi- 
cations; care  of  the  sick  and  wounded; 
induction,  classification,  assignment,  wel- 
fare, and  separation  of  personnel.23  Many 
military  agencies  during  and  after  the  war 
began  to  adopt  the  label  “logistics”  or 
“logistical,”  though  none  performed  so 
wide  a range  of  functions  as  had  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  and  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Army  developed  a group  of 
type  headquarters  called  “logistical  com- 
mands,” each  designed  to  co-ordinate 
all  the  supporting  services  for  a territorial 
area  of  specified  size  within  a theater  of 
operations.24  In  the  Navy  the  word  “logis- 
tics,” with  a somewhat  longer  tradition 
behind  it,  enjoyed  a comparable  renais- 
sance.25 In  1950,  the  Year  IV  of  Unifica- 
tion, the  whole  process  culminated  when 


the  three  military  services  agreed  on  an 
official  definition,  assigning  to  “logistics” 
all  activities  in  the  military  establishment 
involved  in  the  handling  of  personnel, 
materiel,  facilities,  and  services — in  effect, 
the  entire  field  of  military  administra- 
tion.28 

But  official  definitions,  as  Burke  ob- 
served of  the  English  constitution,  go  but 
a little  way.  Usage  remains  stubbornly 
inconsistent,  conservative,  and  opportun- 
ist. Army  field  service  regulations,  a bible 
for  operating  personnel,  did  not  even  rec- 
ognize the  term  “logistics”  until  1949,  and 
then  in  a sense  more  narrow  than  that  of 
the  official  joint  definitions  of  1948  and 
1950. 27  Among  the  Army’s  technical  serv- 
ices, especially  the  Engineer,  Signal,  and 
Chemical  Corps,  which  have  a strong 
combat  tradition,  there  is  an  ingrained 
resistance  to  any  label  such  as  “logistics” 
that  seems  to  imply  nonexposure  to  battle. 
None  of  the  agencies  so  labeled,  in  any 
case,  has  functional  responsibilities  cover- 
ing more  than  a portion  of  the  field  of 
logistics  as  officially  defined. 

To  the  average  Army  officer,  at  least, 
“logistics”  is  something  both  narrower 
and  vaguer  than  the  official  definition  of 
1950,  though  perhaps  not  so  narrow  or 
vague  as  it  was  to  one  highly  placed  offi- 
cer in  1943  who  held  that  a certain  com- 
mittee handled  “not  only  logistics  matters 
but  also  . . . personnel,  organization, 

2:1  Logistics  in  World  War  II,  Final  Report  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  (Washington,  1947),  p.  vii. 

24  James  A.  Huston,  Time  and  Space,  MS,  1953, 
Pt.  1,  Ch.  II,  pp.  180-88,  and  Pt.  2,  Ch.  V,  pp.  12-19, 
OCMH. 

25  Duncan  S.  Ballantine,  U.S.  Naval  Logistics  in  the 
Second  World  War  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1947),  Ch.  I,  especially  pp.  1-8,  30-31. 

26  Dictionary  of  U.S.  Military  Terms  for  Joint  Usage 
(Washington,  June  1950). 

FM  100-10,  Field  Service  Regulations:  Adminis- 
tration, Sep  49. 
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troop  basis,  requirements,  production, 
supplies  and  materiel.” 28  Repeated  use  of 
such  locutions  as  “logistics  and  adminis- 
tration,” “logistics  and  construction,”  and 
even,  inexplicably,  “logistics  and  supply” 
betrays  a widespread  uncertainty  in  the 
military  profession  itself  as  to  precisely 
where  logistics  stops  and  something  else 
begins.  Evidently  the  term  is  still  in  proc- 
ess of  rapid  and  healthy  growth.29  Until  it 
matures  and  settles  down,  we  must  accept 
it,  perforce,  in  whatever  guise  it  appears — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  specific  shape,  con- 
tent, and  emphases  it  derives  from  its  con- 
crete environment. 

The  Army’s  Logistical  Effort , 1940-43 

Such  an  environment  was  the  spread- 
ing conflict  that  opened  in  September 
1939,  bringing  to  a spectacular  climax  the 
revolution  in  warfare  whose  dim  begin- 
nings Jomini  had  observed  a century 
earlier.  During  the  three  years  from  spring 
1940  to  spring  1943  the  U.S.  Army,  facing 
first  the  possibility  then  the  actuality  of 
participation  in  the  war,  developed  a lo- 
gistical system  that  its  leaders  believed 
best  adapted  to  this  new  environment. 
The  system  was  conceived  and  fashioned 
pragmatically,  with  little  deference  to  tra- 
ditional logistical  doctrine,  and  it  differed 
not  only  from  the  systems  to  which  it  was 
opposed  but  also  in  important  respects 
from  those  of  Allied  forces.  It  can  best  be 
described  by  reference  to  the  underlying 
factors  of  geography,  economics,  and  his- 
tory from  which  it  took  its  distinctive  form. 

American  Industrial  Power 

Inferior  to  the  Axis  powers  at  the  outset 
in  developed  capacity  to  produce  muni- 


tions, though  outweighing  them  in  man- 
power, the  other  nations  opposing  the 
Axis  inevitably  depended  upon  the  United 
States  to  give  their  side  industrial  supe- 
riority. In  any  case,  it  was  almost  inevi- 
table that  this  country,  possessing  a vast 
industrial  potential  disproportionate  even 
to  its  large  population,  would  make  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  Allied  effort 
in  weight  of  materiel  rather  than  in  weight 
of  manpower.30  The  degree  of  this  em- 
phasis has  been  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  at  the  peak  of  its  mobi- 
lization was  able  to  put  some  twelve  mil- 
lion of  its  able-bodied  citizens  into  uni- 
form. However,  almost  half  of  these  went 
into  the  “armament  heavy”  naval  and  air 
arms;  the  ground  army,  biggest  single  user 
of  manpower,  was  held  down  to  a modest 
size,  both  in  relation  to  the  entire  Military 
Establishment  and  as  compared  to  the 
armies  that  European  belligerents  with 
smaller  populations  were  able  to  put  in 
the  field,  in  order  that  industry  and  agri- 
culture, producing  for  Allied  as  well  as  the 
domestic  economy,  might  have  the  work- 
ers they  needed.31  The  high  command 


28  Memo,  Brig  Gen  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  for  CofS, 
5 Mar  43,  sub:  Orgn  of  Ping  Agencies  Subsidiary  to 
JCS,  WDCSA  334  JCS. 

29  For  a recent,  far  from  definitive,  effort  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  see  Rear  Adm.  Henry  E.  Eccles, 
USN  (Ret.),  “Logistics — What  Is  It?”  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings , Vol.  79,  No.  6 (June  1953),  pp. 
645-53. 

30  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  through  1944  the 
United  States  produced  nearly  40  percent  of  the  com- 
bat munitions  produced  by  the  United  Nations  for 
use  against  the  European  Axis.  See:  (1)  World  Produc- 
tion of  Munitions  at  the  End  of  the  War  in  Europe,  WPB 
Doc  25  (Washington,  June  15,  1945),  pp.  1,4,  13-14; 
(2)  Raymond  W.  Goldsmith,  “The  Power  of  Victory, 
Munitions  Output  in  World  War  II,”  Military  Affairs, 
Vol.  X,  No.  1 (Spring,  1946),  pp.  69-80;  and  (3) 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  The  United  States  at  War,  pp. 
505-06. 

31  Approximate  peak  strengths  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  were  8,291,300 
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sought,  therefore,  to  make  weight  of  ma- 
teriel compensate  for  limited  numbers, 
stressing  air  and  naval  power,  equipping 
all  its  forces  on  a lavish  scale,  and  devel- 
oping massive  fire  power.  American  in- 
dustry not  merely  met  these  demands,  but 
was  able  in  addition  to  equip  and  support 
large  Allied  forces.  The  emphasis  upon 
weight  and  quantity  of  materiel,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  qualitative  supe- 
riority over  the  enemy,  radiated  through 
every  aspect  of  the  Army’s  logistics.  It  was 
reflected  above  all,  perhaps,  in  a supply 
system  that  accepted  and  greatly  extended 
the  modern  mass  army’s  dependence  on 
continuous  resupply.  By  employing  my- 
riads of  ships,  trucks,  and  other  transport, 
performing  miracles  in  port  rehabilita- 
tion, stocking  supplies  in  depth  on  a huge 
scale,  and  copying  the  managerial  tech- 
niques of  American  big  business,  the  U.S. 
Army  was  able  to  achieve  a continuity 
and  volume  of  supply—  and  therefore  sus- 
tained offensive  power — that  even  the 
Germans,  who  had  pioneered  in  this  field, 
could  not  equal. 


and  3,408,300,  respectively.  The  Army  Air  Forces 
reached  a strength  of  2,354,210  on  30  April  1945;  the 
Navy’s  air  arm  numbered  437,998  on  V-J  Day.  See: 
(1)  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Robert  R.  Palmer,  and 
Bell  I.  Wiley,  The  Organization  of  Ground  Combat 
Troops,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1947),  pp.  235-36;  (2)  Office 
of  Naval  Operations,  The  U.S.  Navy  at  War,  1941-1945 
(Washington,  1946),  pp.  152-317;  (3)  Strength  of  the 
Army  Report,  STM-30,  1 May  45;  and  (4)  Archibald 
D.  Turnbull  and  Clifford  L.  Lord,  History  of  U.S. 
Naval  Aviation  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  University 
Press,  1949),  p.  322.  (6)  In  the  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts  for  1952  (New  York,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  The  Sun,  1952),  p.  512,  peak  World 
War  II  strength  of  all  armed  forces  of  Germany  is 
given  as  10,200,000,  of  Japan  as  6,905,000,  of  Italy 
as  3,750,000,  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  5,120,000.  In 
the  first  two  of  these  countries,  at  least,  the  ratio  of 
ground  army  forces  to  other  armed  forces  was  consid- 
erably higher  than  in  the  United  States. 


Eighteen  Months  of  Unmolested 
Rearmament 


In  December  1941,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
longed threat  of  enemy  aggression  since 
spring  of  1940,  the  U.S.  Army  was  better 
prepared  than  ever  before  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  war.  It  had  swelled  to  a strength  of 
1,600,000  men,  partially  trained,  partially 
equipped,  backed  by  an  industrial  mobi- 
lization that  had,  by  and  large,  completed 
the  critical  “tooling  up”  phase  and  that 
was  ready  to  swing  into  production  of 
munitions  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  In 
a deeper  sense,  the  Army  had  bridged  the 
gulf  between  smallness  and  bigness,  more 
a matter  of  thinking,  doctrine,  and  meth- 
od than  even  of  physical  growth.  By  the 
time  the  Japanese  struck,  the  U.S.  high 
command  was  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
army  of  10  million  men  and  250  divi- 
sions.32 There  had  been  concrete  experi- 
ence in  bigness,  too.  The  Army’s  com- 
manders had  learned  how  to  maneuver 
divisions,  corps,  and  armies.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  its  logistical  staffs  had 
gained  some  notion  of  what  was  involved 
in  moving  a division  with  its  ancillary 
units,  guns,  tanks,  trucks,  and  other  im- 
pedimenta across  half  a continent,  and 
loading  the  whole  apparatus  into  trans- 
ports and  freighters  for  a transoceanic 
voyage.  The  ports  of  embarkation  and  the 
depots  behind  them  had  had  months  of 
experience  in  building  up  overseas  estab- 
lishments on  something  like  a wartime 
scale  and  in  providing  the  continuous  sus- 
tenance needed  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
central  staffs  in  Washington  had  had  to 
keep  in  balance  all  the  divergent  and 
competitive  purposes  of  a vast  expansion 
program — training  and  equipping  a mo- 


: See  below, 
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bilizing  conscript  army,  providing  garri- 
sons and  mobile  striking  forces  to  meet 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  diverting 
munitions  to  embattled  anti-Axis  forces  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  terms  of  practical  ex- 
perience, plans,  and  even  blueprints,  the 
Army  was  ready  to  shoulder,  with  surpris- 
ing ease  and  swiftness,  the  logistical  bur- 
dens of  a great  global  war. 

The  Ocean  Gap 

Under  the  conditions  of  warfare  in 
1940-43  the  United  States  still  could  de- 
rive a large  measure  of  security  from  the 
wide,  encircling  oceans.  American  hemi- 
sphere defense  plans  in  1940  and  1941 
counted  on  exploiting  to  the  utmost  the 
logistical  advantages  conferred  by  a single 
economic-geographic  center  of  gravity, 
interior  lines,  mutually  supporting,  acces- 
sible outposts,  and  the  vast  stretches  of 
water  over  which  an  attacking  enemy 
would  have  to  advance.  But  in  the  event, 
the  United  States  had  to  sacrifice  these 
advantages  in  order  to  carry  the  war  to 
the  enemy.  At  the  outset,  moreover,  the 
United  States  suffered  a catastrophic  de- 
feat in  the  Philippines,  largely  because  the 
Navy  and  Air  Forces  were  unable  to  keep 
open  the  lines  of  communications  sup- 
porting that  distant  outpost.  During  1942 
German  submarines  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  sealing  off  the  eastward  passage 
of  munitions  and  supplies  across  the  At- 
lantic. The  impact  upon  American  strate- 
gic and  logistical  thinking  was  profound. 
The  Army’s  planners,  with  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  fresh  in  their  memories,  were 
prone  to  insist  upon  secure  and,  if  possible, 
short  sea  communications  as  a condition 
of  any  strategy.  The  Army  became  the 
largest  user  of  the  nation’s  merchant  ship- 
ping. Army  staffs  had  to  become  expert  in 


operating  ships  and  ports,  in  scheduling 
transoceanic  troop  and  cargo  movements, 
in  adjusting  the  rhythm  of  demand  and 
supply  to  the  exigencies  of  traffic  control, 
convoy  schedules,  and  the  availability  of 
bottoms.  Because  of  the  time  required  to 
move  supplies  from  factory  to  overseas 
consumer,  the  Army  had  to  order  huge 
quantities,  not  actually  to  be  used  or  con- 
sumed, but  merely  to  “fill  the  pipeline,” 
besides  further  quantities  to  replace  the 
cargoes  lost  or  to  be  lost  at  sea,  and  still 
other  quantities  to  be  stocked  overseas 
against  possible  cutting  of  the  ocean  sup- 
ply line.  Army  logistics,  in  short,  became 
predominantly  a logistics  of  overseas  de- 
ployment and  supply,  simply  because  the 
ocean  gap  was  the  longest,  most  vulner- 
able stage  on  the  long  road  from  factory 
and  training  camp  to  battle  front.  After 
mid- 1943  secure  Allied  command  of  the 
sea  lanes,  together  with  the  mammoth 
output  of  American  shipyards,  was  to  en- 
able the  Army  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  mobility  of  sea  communications,  mak- 
ing them  a source  of  strength  rather  than 
of  weakness. 

Involvements  of  a Coalition  War 

That  the  United  States  fought  in  World 
War  II  as  a member  of  a coalition,  against 
a coalition,  was  of  decisive  importance  in 
shaping  the  Army’s  logistical  effort.  The 
geographical  location  of  the  belligerents 
in  itself  dictated  the  world-wide  extension 
of  the  conflict;  the  differences  in  their  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  the  disposition  of 
their  power,  on  both  sides,  went  far  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  American  par- 
ticipation— the  use  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces,  the  apportionment  of  munitions, 
and  the  areas  in  which  American  forces 
operated.  During  1939,  1940,  and  1941, 
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while  the  European  -war  was  spreading 
and  the  alignment  of  powers  was  taking 
shape,  American  strategic  and  logistical 
plans,  veering  to  meet  each  shift  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war,  ran  the  gamut  from  a 
last-ditch  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  envisaged  in  the  Rainbow  4 
plan  of  mid- 1940,  to  the  actual  multifront 
global  war  into  which  the  United  States 
plunged  in  December  1941.  Long  before 
then,  Army  staffs  had  acquired  through 
lend-lease  a working  familiarity  with 
many  of  the  practical  logistical  problems 
of  a coalition  war — the  amounts  and 
manifold  types  of  military  materiel  re- 
quired for  operations  in  remote  corners  of 
the  globe  and  the  immense  difficulties  of 
delivering  them  there,  the  complex  ad- 
ministrative machinery  needed  to  appor- 
tion munitions  and  the  use  of  shipping 
among  several  claimants,  the  baffling 
question  of  standardization  of  equipment 
design,  the  delicate  political  and  psycho- 
logical problems  that  arise  even  on  the  ad- 
ministrative level  in  such  an  enterprise. 
In  December  1941  the  final  major  shift 
in  the  power  alignment  brought  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
Japan’s  unexpected  attack  and  the 
prompt  American  decision  to  fight  back 
from  bases  in  the  southwest  as  well  as  the 
central  Pacific  forced  the  United  States  to 
establish  and  defend  a supply  line  across 
the  world’s  broadest  ocean,  and  in  that 
distant  theater  to  carry  on  a “triphibious” 
warfare  under  conditions  that  imposed 
tremendous  logistical  difficulties.  It  was 
the  struggle  in  this  theater,  above  all,  that 
forced  Army  and  Navy  staffs  to  work  out 
methods  of  co-ordinating  the  logistics  of 
land,  air,  and  sea  forces  operating  to- 
gether. To  the  eastward,  where  approved 
strategy  dictated  the  major  effort,  the 
Army  before  the  end  of  1942  also  became 


involved  in  a vast  program  of  logistical 
undertakings  reaching  half-way  around 
the  globe.  Army  ships  and  cargoes  plied 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  beyond; 
Army  service  troops  were  scattered  along 
supply  routes  across  Africa  and  operating 
supply  bases  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
India,  and  China.  Two  foci  of  this  net- 
work— the  growing  service  establishments 
in  the  Persian  Corridor  and  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater — had  the  primary 
mission  of  forwarding  munitions  by  rail, 
truck,  and  transport  aircraft  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  All  these  activities  ex- 
tended the  Army’s  logistical  effort,  in 
range  and  volume,  far  beyond  what  would 
have  been  required  for  the  support  only 
of  its  own  relatively  modest  forces  de- 
ployed overseas  by  spring  of  1943.  They 
were  concomitants,  in  fact,  of  the  Army’s 
role  in  a coalition  war. 

In  the  three  years  of  preparing  for  and 
entering  World  War  II,  the  Army’s  logis- 
tical staffs  had  both  to  learn  and  to  apply 
their  craft,  unlearning  in  the  process  much 
that  they  had  inherited  from  their  prede- 
cessors. It  was  in  these  three  years  that  the 
Army  built  the  logistical  machine,  assem- 
bled the  resources,  and  completed  the  ini- 
tial deployment  that  enabled  it  to  carry 
out  the  great  offensives  of  1943-45.  Its 
contacts  with  the  enemy  during  1942  and 
1943  were  essentially  holding  actions, 
limited  offensives,  and  incidents  of  its 
overseas  deployment.  While  the  Army 
was  gathering  strength  and  striving  to 
avoid  premature  commitments,  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy  attack  was  necessarily  borne 
by  the  other  nations  opposing  the  Axis 
and  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  began  to 
convoy  ocean  shipping  and  had  its  first 
encounters  with  enemy  submarines 
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months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  This  division 
of  labor  was  a logical  product  of  circum- 
stances. British  and  Soviet  forces  were  al- 
ready in  the  field,  their  mobilization  well 
advanced,  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  with  a 
strong  striking  force  in  being,  was  the  na- 
tion’s first  line  of  defense.  The  Army’s 
mobilization  and  deployment  and,  even 
more,  the  industrial  mobilization  needed 
to  wage  full-scale  war,  started  from  a low 


ebb  in  1940  and  would  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  an  early  trial  of  strength  with 
Axis  land  and  air  forces.  This  danger,  in- 
deed, threatened  more  than  once  during 
1942,  while  the  enemy  held  the  strategic 
initiative  and  the  American  public  clam- 
ored for  victories.  When  the  day  came  for 
the  Army  finally  to  throw  its  full  weight 
into  the  scale,  it  was  prepared  to  exert 
decisive  power. 


PART  ONE 

THE  NEUTRALITY  PERIOD 


CHAPTER  I 


Rearmament  and  Foreign  Aid 
Before  Lend-Lease 


In  logistics,  as  in  other  fields  of  military 
activity,  the  two  years  of  neutrality  pre- 
ceding December  1941  were  for  the  U.S. 
Army  a period  of  learning — hard,  costly, 
but  supremely  valuable.  The  logistical 
experience  of  this  period  went  far  beyond 
the  routine  supply  problems  of  a tiny 
peacetime  establishment.  In  three  fields  of 
activity,  above  all,  the  Army  gained  for- 
ward-looking experience  in  dealing  with 
logistical  problems,  without  which  it  could 
scarcely  have  met  the  challenge  of  full- 
scale  war  in  the  years  following:  in  rearm- 
ing for  hemisphere  defense,  in  providing 
material  aid  to  the  nations  opposing  the 
Axis,  and,  from  late  1940  on,  in  planning 
for  possible  military  collaboration  with 
those  nations.  The  conflict  between  re- 
armament and  foreign  aid,  which  emerged 
during  the  last  half  of  1940,  foreshadowed 
what  was  to  be  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental problem  of  military  policy  facing 
the  United  States  as  a member  of  a coali- 
tion— how  to  apportion  resources  between 
its  own  armed  forces  and  those  of  its  allies. 

The  Peacetime  Logistical  Establishment 

In  the  late  summer  of  1939,  on  the  eve 
of  the  European  war,  the  U.S.  Army  had 
a total  active  strength  of  190,690  men 
(almost  20,000  under  its  authorized 


strength),  of  whom  less  than  50,000  were 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  These  Regular  forces  could  be  aug- 
mented in  an  emergency  by  the  partially 
trained  National  Guard  (about  200,000) 
and  an  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  of  about 
110,000.  The  Army  was  largely  an  in- 
fantry-artillery army,  the  Air  Corps  num- 
bering only  25,722  and  the  organized 
armored  units  only  about  1,400.  Forces 
overseas  were  mainly  in  five  garrisons — 
Hawaii  (21,500),  Panama  Canal  (13,500), 
Philippines  (10,900),  Puerto  Rico  (900), 
and  Alaska  (400).  In  the  United  States 
there  were,  on  paper,  four  field  armies, 
which  were  responsible  for  training  the 
field  forces  and  serving  as  a framework  for 
mobilization.  Actually  these  armies  had 
no  staffs  and  contained  only  four  or- 
ganized and  seven  partially  organized  di- 
visions, all,  of  course,  far  below  war 
strength.1 

The  level  of  equipment  was  even  lower. 
At  the  end  of  1939  the  Air  Corps  had  only 
1,800  planes  on  hand,  of  which  a handful 
were  of  modern  types.  Many  of  the  ground 

' (1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1940, 
Tables  C,  D.  (2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1939,  Table  C.  (3)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1941 , Chart  1 . (4)  Ray  S.  Cline,  Washington  Com- 
mand Post:  The  Operations  Division,  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1951), 
pp.  8-9. 
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army’s  weapons  were  of  ancient  vintage, 
some — such  as  the  Springfield  rifle,  the 
75-mm.  gun,  and  the  3-inch  antiaircraft 
gun — inherited  from  World  War  I.  Most 
of  these  were  to  be  replaced  by  modern 
weapons — notably  the  Garand  semiauto- 
matic rifle  (Ml)  and  the  high-speed  105- 
mm.  howitzer— when  production  per- 
mitted. Comparatively  large  stocks  of  the 
older  weapons  were  on  hand,  more  than 
enough  to  outfit  the  one-million-man  army 
(augmented  Protective  Mobilization  Plan 
(PMP)  force)  that  full  mobilization  was 
expected  to  put  in  the  field — for  example, 
over  2,500,000  bolt-action  rifles,  1 13,000 
machine  guns,  and  almost  9,000  field  ar- 
tillery pieces.  But  there  were  no  modern 
tanks  capable  of  meeting  on  equal  terms 
those  unleashed  by  the  German  Wehr- 
macht  in  Poland  in  September.  Of  the  329 
tanks  available,  most  were  light.  There 
were  only  438  antiaircraft  guns,  93  mor- 
tars, and  no  aircraft  cannon  or  rocket 
launchers.  There  were  only  limited  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition,  even  for  the  obsoles- 
cent weapons.  Scarcely  more  than  token 
numbers  of  the  new  weapons  were  being 
produced — for  example,  only  4,000  Gar- 
and rifles  and  30  light  tanks  per  month. 
In  short,  the  state  of  equipment  was  such 
that  in  late  1939  not  even  a single  division 
could  have  been  put  in  the  field  on  short 
notice.2 

The  logistical  support  of  this  establish- 
ment, shaped  to  the  routine  needs  of 
peace,  was  meager  by  later  standards. 
Service  troops  of  all  categories  numbered 
about  38,400,  or  21  percent  of  the  whole 
active  Army.  Of  this  number,  the  four  sup- 
ply services  accounted  for  69  percent 
(Quartermaster  Corps  31  percent,  Medi- 
cal Department  28  percent,  Ordnance 
Department  8 percent,  and  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  2 percent);  the  two  sup- 


ply arms  28  percent  (Corps  of  Engineers 
17  percent  and  Signal  Corps  11  percent); 
and  the  five  administrative  services  3 per- 
cent (Adjutant  General’s  Department, 
Inspector  General’s  Department,  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Department,  Finance 
Department,  and  Corps  of  Chaplains). 
Only  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  this 
personnel  belonged  to  the  two  supply 
arms,  which  trained  troops  to  take  part  in 
combat,  and  only  10  percent  to  services 
(Ordnance  and  Chemical  Warfare)  that 
procured  and  serviced  weapons  and  am- 
munition.3 

In  the  ground  army,  supply  and  trans- 
portation operations,  the  major  logistical 
functions,  centered  in  the  four  supply  serv- 
ices and  the  two  service  arms;  they  pro- 
vided the  Army’s  supplies  and  equipment, 
the  personnel  to  service  them,  and  the 
means  to  transport  both  troops  and  ma- 
teriel. The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  the 
principal  transportation  agency;  it  de- 
signed, procured,  and  serviced  the  Army’s 
wheeled  motor  vehicles,  trained  troops  to 
operate  them,  controlled  Army  traffic  on 
inland  commercial  carriers,  and  super- 
vised Army  water  transportation,  includ- 
ing the  operation  of  the  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  Ports  of  Embarkation  and 
the  Army’s  fleet  of  transports  and  cargo 
vessels.  The  only  other  service  having  a 
considerable  role  in  transportation  was 


2 (1)  Troyer  S.  Anderson,  Munitions  for  the  Army: 
A Five  Year  Report  on  the  Procurement  of  Muni- 
tions by  the  War  Department,  1946,  p.  5,  OCMH. 
(2)  Stetson  Conn  and  Byron  Fairchild,  The  Defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere:  I,  The  Framework  of 
Hemisphere  Defense,  a volume  in  preparation  for 
the  series  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  Ch.  I,  pp.  19-34. 

3 Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1940,  Table 
D. 

Chemical  Warfare  Service,  though  not  an  “arm,” 
trained  certain  units — for  example,  chemical  mor- 
tar units,  which  had  a combat  mission. 
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the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  military  railways.  Apart 
from  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which 
procured  a miscellaneous  assortment  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  each  supply  arm 
and  service  had  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment, storage,  and  issue  of  a well-defined 
group  of  related  commodities — for  ex- 
ample, the  Signal  Corps  for  communica- 
tions equipment,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  construction  material,  and  the  Medical 
Department  for  medical  supplies  and 
equipment.4  In  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tribution of  supply  was  decentralized 
regionally  to  the  nine  corps  areas.  Since 
1932  when  the  four  armies  were  created, 
the  corps  areas — originally  the  basic  terri- 
torial organization  for  administration, 
training,  and  mobilization — had  served 
primarily  as  “housekeeping”  agencies  for 
supply  and  other  services  for  the  Army  in 
the  United  States.5  \ Chart  1 ) 

The  Army’s  logistical  operations,  in  the 
years  of  peace,  were  almost  wholly  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  Navy,  and  only 
rudimentary  machinery  for  interservice 
co-ordination  existed.  There  was  no  exec- 
utive mechanism.  The  Joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board,  a committee  composed  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
( WPD),  and  their  N avy  opposite  numbers, 
served  as  a meeting  ground  for  discussion 
of  whatever  problems  the  heads  of  the  two 
services  were  willing  to  bring  before  it.  It 
reported  to  the  two  service  secretaries  and, 
after  July  1939,  to  the  President  as  well.6 
The  board  was  assisted  by  the  Joint  Plan- 
ning Committee,  consisting  of  six  or  more 
members  equally  representing  the  two 
War  Plans  Divisions.  There  were  three  in- 
terservice boards  in  1939  concerned  with 
promoting  logistical  co-ordination  be- 


tween the  two  services — the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  (ANMB)  in 
the  fields  of  supply  procurement  and  plan- 
ning for  industrial  mobilization,  the  Joint 
Economy  Board  in  administration  and 
organization,  and  the  Joint  Aeronautical 
Board  in  the  development  of  aviation.7 

On  the  top  level  of  staff  supervision  and 
planning  in  the  War  Department,  there 
was  no  single  agency  or  official  responsible 
for  the  field  of  logistics  as  a whole,  and 
only  two — the  Supply  Division  (G-4)  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff 
(WDGS),  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War — whose  responsibilities 
might,  by  a liberal  interpretation  of  the 
term,  be  considered  as  exclusively  logisti- 
cal. G-4  was  the  principal  logistical  agency 
on  the  General  Staff.  It  was  charged  with 
planning,  policy  making,  and  staff  super- 
vision in  the  fields  of  supply  requirements, 
distribution,  storage  and  issue,  equipment 

4 (1)  Chester  Wardlow,  The  Transportation  Corps:  I, 
Responsibilities , Organization , and  Operations,  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washing- 
ton, 1951)  (hereafter  cited  as  Wardlow,  Trans  I), 
35-37.  (2)  John  D.  Millett,  The  Organization  and  Role 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1954)  (hereafter 
cited  as  Millett,  ASF ),  Ch,  I. 

5 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  8-9.  (2) 
Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Robert  R.  Palmer,  and 
Bell  I.  Wiley,  The  Organization  of  Ground  Combat 
Troops,  Vol.  I of  the  subseries  The  Army  Ground 
Forces  in  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1947)  (hereafter  cited  as 
Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF I),  3-4. 

B One  of  the  conspicuous  achievements  of  the  Joint 
Board  in  recent  years  had  been  the  issuance  in  1927 
of  Joint  Action,  a compendium  of  procedures  and 
policies  for  wartime  interservice  co-ordination  in  lo- 
gistical and  other  areas. 

7 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  45-46. 

(2)  Mark  S.  Watson,  Chief  of  Staff:  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1950),  pp.  79-81. 

(3)  Civilian  Production  Administration,  Industrial  Mo- 
bilization for  War:  I,  Program  and  Administration  (Wash- 
ington, 1947)  (hereafter  cited  as  CPA,  Industrial 
Mobilization  for  War),  3-5. 
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and  supply  allowances  tables,  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  control,  procurement  of 
real  estate,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  buildings,  hospitalization,  and  distribu- 
tion of  noncombat  troops.8  Each  of  the 
other  four  WDGS  divisions  was  also  con- 
cerned with  some  aspect  of  logistics — G-l 
(personnel)  with  administration,  G-2  (in- 
telligence) with  logistical  capabilities  of 
foreign  countries,  G-3  (operations  and 
training)  with  equipment  allowances  of 
tactical  units  and  some  of  the  training  of 
service  troops,  War  Plans  Division  with 
logistical  capabilities  in  general  since  war 
planning  could  not  safely  ignore  any  as- 
pect of  them.  Logistics  similarly  was  a 
part,  though  not  all,  of  the  purview  of  the 
single  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  who  relieved 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  decisions  on  routine 
matters,  generally  of  a budgetary,  legisla- 
tive, or  administrative  nature,  and  of  that 
of  the  secretary  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
co-ordinated  and  often  initiated  staff  ac- 
tion on  all  kinds  of  matters. 

The  organization  of  the  General  Staff, 
in  fact,  did  not  recognize  logistics  as  a well- 
defined  field  of  activity  requiring  sepa- 
rate, specialized  attention;  lines  of  special- 
ization in  the  General  Staff  cut  across  that 
field  and  were  not  too  sharply  drawn  in 
any  case.  ( Chart  1)  General  Staff  officers, 
in  American  doctrine  and  tradition,  were 
expected  to  possess  a general  competence 
and  perspective  enabling  them  to  advise 
the  Chief  of  Staff  on  broad  problems  of 
policy,  not  merely  on  the  substantive  and 
technical  matters  with  which  each,  in  the 
interests  of  orderly  division  of  staff  work, 
gained  a special  familiarity.  For  technical 
counsel  the  Chief  of  Stafflooked  rather  to 
the  chiefs  of  arms  and  services,  sometimes 
called  collectively  the  War  Department 
Special  Staff.  And  as  the  General  Staff  was 
not  supposed  to  specialize,  similarly  it  was 


prohibited  from  “operating” — from  en- 
gaging in  “administrative  duties  for  the 
performance  of  which  an  agency  exists” — 
in  contrast  to  the  chiefs  of  arms  and  serv- 
ices, who  operated  as  well  as  advised. 
From  supervision,  explicitly  a WDGS 
function,  it  was,  to  be  sure,  only  a short 
step  to  participation  in  the  operations 
supervised,  and  thence  to  specialization. 
Until  1940  the  General  Staff  did  not  move 
far  in  this  direction,  partly  because  of  the 
entrenched  prerogatives  of  the  arms  and 
services,  partly  because  the  General  Staff 
was  too  small  (only  232  officers  in  1939, 
many  of  whom  were  serving  in  the  field 
with  troops)  to  descend  far  below  its  as- 
signed sphere  of  plans,  policy,  and  broad 
supervision.9 

In  the  largest  area  of  logistics — supply — 
staff  supervision  did  not  center  in  the 
General  Staff  but  was  divided  between  the 
Supply  Division  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War.  This  situation 
grew  out  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1920  and  the  reorganization  of  the  War 
Department  resulting  from  the  Harbord 
Board  (Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord, 
Chairman)  recommendations  in  1921. 
The  former  had  charged  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  with  “supervision  of  the 
procurement  of  all  military  supplies”  and 
“assurance  of  adequate  provision,”  that  is, 
advance  planning,  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion in  time  of  war.  These  functions  em- 
braced the  “business  or  industrial”  aspects 
of  supply,  which  the  Harbord  Board  had 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  purely  mil- 
itary aspects.  In  the  long  process  of  supply, 
the  board  argued,  the  concern  of  the  pro- 
fessional Army  was  primarily  with  the  de- 

8 AR  10-15,  18  Aug  36. 

9 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  24-28. 
(2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  Ch.  III.  (3) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1939,  Table  C. 
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termination  of  requirements  and  specifi- 
cations at  the  beginning,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  finished  munitions  at  the  end; 
supervision  of  these  activities  belonged 
properly  to  G-4.  The  vast  middle  portion, 
comprising  the  War  Department’s  deal- 
ings with  private  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  production 
of  munitions,  could  be  most  effectively 
controlled  by  a civilian  official,  preferably 
a “captain  of  industry,”  though  it  seemed 
unlikely,  as  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker  had  pointed  out,  that  the  services  of 
such  a tycoon  could  be  secured  in  time  of 
peace.  During  the  two  interwar  decades, 
at  any  rate,  the  supply  arms  and  serv- 
ices— the  procuring  and  issuing  agencies — 
had  two  masters,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  in  matters  of  procurement,  the 
“business”  side  of  supply,  and  G-4  in  mat- 
ters of  requirements  and  distribution,  the 
“military”  side.10 

The  leisurely  pace  and  modest  volume 
of  the  Army’s  logistical  business  in  the 
years  of  peace  did  not  unduly  strain  this 
structure.  Yet  there  were  ample  portents 
of  future  trouble.  The  division  between 
the  business  and  military  aspects  of  supply 
proved  difficult  to  observe  in  practice. 
Both  transportation  and  storage,  occupy- 
ing borderline  positions,  were  causes  of  oc- 
casional contention  between  G-4  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary’s  office.  It  was  obvi- 
ously unrealistic  to  determine  equipment 
specifications  and  requirements  without 
reference  to  production  capabilities;  yet 
co-ordination  between  G-4,  charged  with 
the  former,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary’s 
office,  charged  with  the  latter,  would 
surely  impede  the  swift  action  demanded 
in  an  emergency.  Moreover,  the  planning 
of  industrial  mobilization,  assigned  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  was  clearly  part  of  the 
broader  task,  charged  to  the  General  Staff 


in  the  National  Defense  Act,  of  planning 
for  “the  mobilization  of  the  manhood  of 
the  nation  and  its  material  resources.” 
Clear  evidence  that  mobilization  was  an 
indivisible  process  was  afforded  in  1938, 
when  Secretary  of  War  Harry  H.  Wood- 
ring found  it  necessary  to  order  the  size  of 
the  planned  initial  force  under  PMP 
scaled  down  to  the  indicated  capacity  of 
industry.11 

Finally,  the  very  existence  of  divided 
authority  caused  uneasiness  in  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  which  was  mindful  of  its  long 
struggle  to  control  the  supply  and  admin- 
istrative bureaus.  The  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  the  late  1930’s  was  a 
growing  organization;  by  mid- 1940  it 
numbered  181  persons  at  a time  when  the 
whole  General  Staff,  including  many  offi- 
cers in  the  field,  comprised  less  than  350. 
As  early  as  1930  General  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  complained  of 
encroachment  by  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  into  the  domain  of 
General  Staff  jurisdiction  and  warned, 
“the  unity  of  control  necessary  to  the  effi- 
cient development  of  our  military  system 
no  longer  exists.”  He  continued: 

We,  therefore,  find  ourselves  dangerously 
near  the  status  of  divided  authority  in  the 
War  Department  which  prevailed  in  1898 
and  again  in  1917  .... 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  general 
course  affairs  would  take  on  the  occurrence 
of  a national  emergency  if  the  present  situa- 
tion should  continue.  As  in  1917-18,  the 
necessity  for  integrating  the  services  of  sup- 


10  (l)John  D.  Millett,  “The  Direction  of  Supply 
Activities  in  the  War  Department,”  American  Political 
Science  Review,  XXXVIII  (June  1944),  475-84.  (2) 
Otto  L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  National  Security  and  the  General 
Staff  (Washington,  Infantry  Journal  Press,  1946),  Ch. 
VI  and  pp.  320-22. 

11  (1)  Millett,  “The  Direction  of  Supply  Activities 
. . . pp.  488-92,  cited  n.  10(  1).  (2)  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1938,  p.  1 . 
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ply  would  early  become  apparent,  and  action 
analogous  to  that  found  essential  during  that 
period  would  be  taken.  In  the  meantime,  im- 
ortant  preparatory  measures  would  have 
een  neglected,  and  a delay  and  confusion 
that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  our 
arms  would  be  inevitable.12 


The  Impulse  Toward  Rearmament 
and  Foreign  Aid 

In  the  nine  months  following  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe  in  September 

1939,  the  United  States  did  little  either  to 
augment  her  own  forces  or  to  arm  those  of 
the  Western  Allies  with  which  her  official 
and  popular  sympathies  lay.  These  powers 
and  Germany  seemed  to  have  reached  a 
deadlock,  while  in  the  Far  East  Japan 
cautiously  awaited  the  outcome,  held  in 
check  for  the  present  by  fear  of  an  attack 
by  the  USSR  and  by  the  threat  of  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Uneasy  rather  than 
alarmed,  and  seeking  above  all  to  insulate 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  war,  the 
United  States  added  less  than  55,000  men 
to  the  Regular  Army,  bringing  it  to  a 
strength  of  245,413  by  the  end  of  May 

1940.  With  this  increase  it  was  possible  to 
organize  five  triangular  divisions,  create 
sufficient  corps  and  army  units  to  make 
up  a full  army  corps  and  a field  army,  and 
hold  large-scale  maneuvers.  At  the  same 
time  the  National  Guard,  its  authorized 
level  raised  to  235,000,  began  more  inten- 
sive training,  and  a number  of  Reserve 
officers  were  recalled  for  short  tours  of 
active  duty.  The  Navy,  meanwhile,  kept 
its  main  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  At- 
lantic instituted  a “neutrality  patrol”  ex- 
tending a few  hundred  miles  out  to  sea.13 

As  for  aid  to  the  Western  Allies,  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  November  1939  re- 
stricted the  United  States  to  the  role  of  a 


disinterested  purveyor  of  munitions  to  all 
who  could  buy  them  and  carry  them 
away.  Great  Britain  and  France  pur- 
chased, accordingly,  with  an  eye  to  con- 
serving their  limited  fund  of  dollars.  In 
the  main  they  sought  aircraft  and  ma- 
chine tools,  looking  to  the  U nited  States  as 
a source  of  emergency  and  reserve  supply 
in  other  respects  while  building  up  their 
own  munitions  industries.  Several  neutral 
nations  also  placed  small  orders  with 
American  manufacturers,  and  Finland 
made  some  purchases  during  her  brief  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  winter 
of  1939-40.  The  total  volume  of  orders 
was  not  large,  but  it  did  give  an  impetus, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  aircraft,  to  the 
development  of  an  American  munitions 
industry — an  impetus  that  the  Army’s 
own  orders,  filled  largely  by  government 
arsenals,  were  wholly  unable  to  provide.14 

In  the  spring  of  1940  the  German  mili- 


12  ( 1 ) Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1930,  pp. 
108,  116.  (2)  Millett,  “The  Direction  of  Supply  Ac- 
tivities . . . pp.  489,  493,  citedjnT  10(1}.  (3)  For 
growing  difficulties  in  supply_arganization  during 
1940  and  1941.  see  below.lCh.  IXl 

11  (1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1940, 
Table  C.  (2)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of 
Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  I,  pp.  27-41.  (3)  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1941 , pp.  48-50. 

14  (1)  W.  K.  Hancock  and  M.  M.  Cowing,  British 
War  Economy  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Of- 
fice, 1949),  p.  106.  (2)  International  Division,  ASF, 
Lend-Lease  as  of  September  30,  1945,  I,  MS  (here- 
after cited  as  ID,  Lend-Lease),  66-72,  OCMH.  (3) 
Rpt,  President’s  Ln  Com,  sub:  Foreign  Purch  Other 
Than  Br,  1 Jul-1  Oct  40,  President’s  Ln  Com  file  CC 
ANMB,  Job  A46-299.  Clearance  Committee  files  are 
with  those  of  the  Defense  Aid  Division,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  generally  cata- 
logued with  records  of  the  International  Division, 
ASF.  (4)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  p.  4. 
(5)  For  a detailed  account  of  Anglo-French  purchas- 
ing activities  during  this  period,  see  H.  Duncan  Hall, 
North  American  Supply,  a volume  in  preparation  for 
the  British  series  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR,  galley  proof,  Chs.  III-IV,  Hist  Br, 
Cabinet  Off,  London. 
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tary  machine  burst  through  the  defenses 
of  the  Allies,  and  almost  overnight  the 
threat  to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  took  on  terrifying  propor- 
tions. Late  in  May,  while  the  debacle  in 
western  Europe  was  at  full  tide,  the  mili- 
tary staffs  prepared  an  emergency  plan  for 
a large-scale  descent  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
to  counter  any  major  Axis  move  in  that 
direction;  the  plan’s  name,  “Pot  of  Gold,” 
aptly  suggests  the  total  unreadiness  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  carry  out  any  such 
undertaking.  In  the  same  month  the  plan- 
ning staffs  hurriedly  set  to  work  to  revise 
plans  for  hemisphere  defense  under  what 
seemed  to  be  all  too  probable  assump- 
tions— that  both  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain would  be  defeated  (rather  than  merely 
neutral,  as  under  earlier  assumptions), 
that  remnants  of  their  fleets  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  victors,  and  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  have  to 
face  the  combined  power  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Against  such  over- 
whelming odds,  the  planners  concluded, 
the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  Hawaii  and  Alaska  in  the  Pa- 
cific, concentrate  most  of  her  fleet  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  for  the  time  being  try  to 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  only  as 
far  south  as  the  bulge  of  South  America. 
The  completed  plan,  Rainbow  4,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Board  on  7 June  1940 
and  by  the  President  on  14  August.15 

On  10  June,  a week  before  France  ca- 
pitulated, President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt hopefully  proclaimed  at  Charlottes- 
ville that  the  United  States  intended  not 
only  to  rearm  but  also  to  help  the  nations 
opposing  the  Axis: 

We  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force 
the  material  resources  of  this  nation  and,  at 
the  same  time,  . . . harness  and  speed  up 
the  use  of  those  resources  in  order  that  we 


ourselves  in  the  Americas  may  have  equip- 
ment and  training  equal  to  the  task  of  any 
emergency  and  every  defense.16 

Two  weeks  later  Britain  was  the  only  im- 
portant “opponent  of  force”  remaining  in 
the  field  against  Germany,  and  few 
doubted  that  she  would  either  sue  for 
peace  or  be  overrun  by  the  Wehrmacht. 
Army  planners  feared  also  that  a Japa- 
nese invasion  of  Indochina  was  brewing, 
possibly  to  be  preceded  by  an  attack  on 
Hawaii  or  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a Japa- 
nese-Soviet alliance  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  seemed  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  George  C.  Marshall,  a 
strong  possibility.  In  this  situation  the  mil- 
itary leaders  saw  no  hope  of  carrying  out 
both  courses  of  action  laid  down  by  the 
President.  They  urged  him  to  subordinate 
foreign  aid  wholly  to  rearmament  in  order 
to  build  up  sufficient  forces  to  defend  the 
hemisphere  within  the  limits  indicated  in 
the  current  Rainbow  4 plan.  They 
warned: 

The  naval  and  military  operations  neces- 
sary to  assure  successful  Hemisphere  defense 
call  for  a major  effort  which  we  are  not  now 
ready  to  accomplish.  ...  To  overcome  our 
disadvantage  in  time,  the  concerted  effort  of 
our  whole  national  life  is  required.  The  out- 
standing demands  on  this  national  effort 
are — first  a radical  speed-up  of  production, 
and  second,  the  assembly  and  training  of  or- 
ganized manpower.17 

Into  these  two  tasks  the  administration, 
Congress,  and  the  armed  services  plunged 
with  spectacular  energy  in  the  summer  of 

15  (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  II,  pp.  2-10.  (2)  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  95-96,  104-07. 

le  U.S.  Dept  of  State,  Peace  and  War:  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,  1931-1941 , Pub  1853  (Washington, 
1943),  p.  76. 

17  (1)  Memo,  CNO  and  CofS  for  President,  27 
Jun  40,  WPD  4250-3.  (2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations,  pp.  107-11. 
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1940.  On  28  May  the  President  had  re- 
vived the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  of  World 
War  I,  and  under  it,  in  the  following 
months,  the  machinery  of  economic  mo- 
bilization began  to  take  form.  Congress 
immediately  raised  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Regular  Army  to  375,000  and  voted 
funds  to  purchase  badly  needed  seacoast 
defense  equipment,  aircraft,  and  other 
critical  items,  to  expand  the  pilot  training 
program,  to  establish  ordnance  munitions 
plants,  and  to  conduct  field  maneuvers. 
The  President’s  call  for  a 50,000-plane  air 
force  in  May  set  the  mood,  if  not  the  ac- 
tual objectives,  for  mobilization.  By  the 
middle  of  September  Congressional  ap- 
propriations for  the  armed  forces  totaled 
over  $8  billion,  of  which  about  three 
fourths  was  allotted  to  the  Army.  The 
Army  also  established  a separate  Armored 
Force,  provided  commanders  and  staffs 
for  the  four  continental  field  armies,  and 
set  up  in  skeleton  form  the  new  General 
Headquarters  (GHQ)  which,  under  plans 
prepared  soon  after  World  War  I,  was  in- 
tended eventually  to  become  the  com- 
mand post  for  directing  military  opera- 
tions in  the  next  conflict — for  the  present, 
it  merely  took  charge  of  an  accelerated 
training  program. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  legislation 
was  also  enacted  to  authorize  the  man- 
power for  a vast  program  of  mobilization, 
through  the  induction  of  the  National 
Guard,  by  calling  up  the  Organized  Re- 
serve, and  through  Selective  Service.  This 
program  contemplated  the  expansion  of 
the  Army  to  1,400,000  men  by  the  follow- 
ing July.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  laid  down 
and  the  President  approved  a program  of 
materiel  mobilization  to  match  the  provi- 
sion of  military  manpower — the  great 
Munitions  Program  of  30  June  1940.  This 


aimed  at  producing  by  autumn  of  1941 
equipment  and  reserves  for  an  initial  Pro- 
tective Mobilization  Plan  force  of  1,200,- 
000  men,  and  by  the  end  of  1941  equip- 
ment and  reserves  for  2,000,000.  Within 
the  same  period  the  aircraft  industry  was 
to  be  built  to  a capacity  of  18,000  planes  a 
year,  with  a view  to  creating  by  spring  of 
1942  an  air  force  of  12,000  planes  and  54 
combat  groups.  Beyond  these  goals,  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  to  be  created  suffi- 
cient eventually  to  equip  and  support  an 
army  of  4,000,000.  Balancing  this  expan- 
sion of  land  and  air  power,  Congress  on  19 
July  also  approved  a “two-ocean  Navy,” 
of  approximately  double  the  Navy’s  exist- 
ing strength.18 

But  the  surge  of  American  rearmament 
in  the  summer  of  1940,  while  impressive, 
was  not  the  all-out  effort  that  the  military 
leaders  had  urged.  The  President  at  the 
end  of  June  rejected  their  more  extreme 
proposals — longer  hours  and  three-shift 
operations  in  munitions  factories,  an  im- 
mediate draft,  and  complete  mobiliza- 
tion—and,  as  a corollary,  stipulated  that 
aid  to  Britain  must  continue,  though  on  a 
small  scale.  As  General  Marshall  reported 
his  decision: 

. . . if  . . . the  British  displayed  an  ability 
to  withstand  the  German  assault,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a little  help  might  carry  them 
through  to  the  first  of  the  year,  then  we 
might  find  it  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 


18  ( 1 ) Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1941 , pp. 
50-53,  60-61,  Chart  3.  (2)  Wesley  Frank  Craven  and 
James  Lea  Cate,  eds.,  Plans  and  Early  Operations— Jan- 
uary 1939  to  August  1942,  Vol.  I in  THE  ARMY  AIR 
FORCES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Chicago,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1948)  (hereafter  cited  as 
Craven  and  Cate,  AAF I),  105,  (3)  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  168-82.  (4)  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic:  September  1939-May 
1943  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1947),  pp. 
27-28.  (5)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  Pt.  I, 
Chs.  2-3  and  chart  on  p.  37. 
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of  our  defense  to  turn  over  other  material 
that  apparently  would  exercise  an  important 
effect  on  the  action.19 

The  President  directed  further  that  Brit- 
ish munitions  orders  were  to  be  accepted 
in  the  United  States,  even  though  at  some 
cost  to  American  rearmament.  This  policy 
reflected  the  President’s  determined  faith, 
not  fully  shared  by  the  Army  staff  nor 
even  by  General  Marshall,  that  American 
industry  could  produce  munitions  for  na- 
tions fighting  the  Axis  in  ever-increasing 
volume  without  “seriously  retarding”  the 
huge  rearmament  program  launched  in 
June. 

Events  abroad  soon  lent  some  support 
to  the  President’s  policy.  From  the  mo- 
ment when,  on  3-4  July,  the  British  neu- 
tralized or  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the 
French  Navy,  most  of  the  danger  of  an 
early  expansion  of  German  naval  power 
evaporated.  By  mid-September  the  repulse 
of  the  Luftwaffe’s  assaults  upon  England 
ended,  for  the  time  being,  the  menace 
of  a German  invasion  and  immeasur- 
ably improved  the  outlook  for  Britain’s 
survival.  American  staff  planners,  cau- 
tiously surveying  the  scene  toward  the  end 
of  that  month,  estimated  that  Britain 
could  probably  hold  out  for  at  least 
another  six  months,  thus  giving  the 
United  States  a year’s  respite,  possibly 
longer,  since  the  Germans  would  require 
six  months  to  refit  and  man  whatever 
remnants  of  the  British  Fleet  they  might 
capture.  Aid  to  Britain  began  to  appear 
less  a course  of  desperation  than  a long- 
term investment  in  American  security.20 

Early  Organization  and  Policy  for  Control 
of  Foreign  Purchases 

The  machinery  of  foreign  aid  had  be- 
gun to  take  form  in  1939,  before  the  out- 


break of  the  European  war.  Anticipating 
a flood  of  orders  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War 
and  the  Navy  proposed  in  July  1939  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  of 
which  they  were  chairmen,  should  be 
made  responsible  for  co-ordinating  foreign 
purchases.  The  President  approved,  and  a 
Clearance  Committee  was  set  up  in  the 
ANMB  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
committee  was  to  obtain  information  on 
all  foreign  orders  and  facilitate  the  plac- 
ing of  such  orders  by  “friendly  foreign 
governments”  where  they  would  promote 
the  growth  of  an  American  arms  industry, 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  prevent  com- 
petition with  Army  or  Navy  procurement. 
U.S.  designs  and  specifications  were  to  be 
released  to  friendly  governments  if  they 
placed  firm,  substantial  orders  and  as  long 
as  release  would  not  prejudice  national 
defense.  From  the  beginning,  in  short,  an 
effort  was  made  to  draw  from  foreign  aid 
the  maximum  benefit  for  American 
security. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  orig- 
inally envisaged  the  Clearance  Commit- 
tee as  the  central  organization  for  control- 
ling foreign  purchases,  but  the  President 
in  December  1939  superimposed  upon  it 
an  interdepartmental  liaison  committee,21 
in  which  Treasury  influence  was  domi- 
nant, to  handle  all  contracts  with  foreign 

19  Informal  memo,  G.  C.  M.  [Marshall]  for  Brig 
Gen  George  V.  Strong,  24  Jun  40,  WPD  4250-3. 

20  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  25  Sep  40,  sub: 
Prob  of  Pdn  of  Mun  in  Relation  to  the  Ability  of  the 
U.S.  To  Cope  With  Its  Def  Probs  in  the  Present 
World  Sit,  WPD  4321-9.  (2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans 
and  Preparations , pp.  1 10-17.  (3)  Conn  and  Fairchild, 
Framework  of  Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  II,  pp.  17- 
19,  63. 

21  The  liaison  committee  in  June  1940  was  given 
the  name  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Coordi- 
nation of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Purchases.  Before  and 
after  that  date,  however,  it  was  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent’s Liaison  Committee. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  MUNITIONS  BOARD  JUNE  1941.  Seated  left  to  right : Bng. 
Gen.  Charles  Hines,  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  K.  Rutherford,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  James  V.  Forrestal, 
Capt.  Edmund  D.  Almy,  Capt.  Anton  B.  Anderson;  standing  left  to  right:  Maj.  Gerson  K.  Heiss, 
Col.  Henry  S.  Aurand,  Comdr.  Vernon  H.  Wheeler,  Comdr.  Leon  B.  Scott. 


governments  relating  to  purchases  of  war 
materials  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  protests  from  the  military 
by  pointing  out  that  over  half  of  the 
foreign  procurement  would  be  of  nonmili- 
tary items.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
President’s  real  reason  was  his  desire  to 
keep  the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  L.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  earlier  had  established 
a close  and  sympathetic  relationship  with 
Arthur  B.  Purvis,  the  Scottish-Canadian 
industrialist  who  headed  the  Anglo- 
French  Purchasing  Board.  Morgenthau 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  aid  to  the 
Allies  while  Harry  Woodring,  Secretary  of 


War,  was  an  outspoken  isolationist.  At  all 
events,  the  Clearance  Committee  was  re- 
duced to  a subordinate  role,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  over  foreign  aid 
was  established.  Army  members  of  the 
Clearance  Committee  continued  to  carry 
out  their  earlier  prescribed  duties  where 
purchases  of  military  material  were  in- 
volved, acting  for  the  Secretary  of  War 
through  the  President’s  Liaison  Commit- 
tee rather  than  for  the  ANMB.  This  ac- 
tion, during  the  period  of  the  “phony 
war,”  consisted  largely  of  collecting  infor- 
mation and  rendering  assistance.  Nearly 
all  orders  were  for  foreign  types  of  muni- 
tions rather  than  for  those  standard  to  the 
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U.S.  Army,  and  only  in  the  case  of  aircraft 
was  there  any  serious  question  of  release  of 
U.S.  designs.22 

In  April  and  May  1940  the  British  and 
French  Governments  appealed  frantically 
to  the  United  States  for  all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary material.  The  British  cabinet 
scrapped  its  cautious  financial  approach, 
deciding  to  rely  on  American  production 
to  the  extent  of  British  need,  rather  than 
of  British  ability  to  pay,  hoping  naturally 
for  an  eventual  relaxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can “cash  and  carry”  restriction.  In  May 
the  new  Prime  Minister,  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  appealed  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  supplies,  and  the  Anglo-French 
Purchasing  Board  in  the  United  States 
began  to  comb  the  country  for  facilities  to 
produce  small  arms  and  artillery.  When 
France  fell,  the  British  Purchasing  Com- 
mission supplanted  the  board  and  took 
over  all  French  contracts.  The  mushroom- 
ing of  British  orders  dictated  a tightening 
of  the  whole  machinery  of  control.23 

Congress  on  28  June  1940  passed  an  act 
enabling  the  President  to  give  priority  to 
all  Army  and  Navy  orders  over  deliveries 
for  private  account  or  for  export.  By  Oc- 
tober 1940  a Priorities  Board  had  been 
formed  within  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  to 
it  the  President  delegated  his  own  powers. 
The  ANMB  assumed  control  of  determin- 
ing priorities  for  production  of  all  muni- 
tions. Beginning  in  July  1940  foreign  gov- 
ernments were  required  to  file  Purchase 
Negotiation  Reports,  which  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Advisory  Commission,  on 
all  proposed  contracts  over  $150,000. 
When  military  materials  were  involved, 
the  Clearance  Committee  screened  the 
contracts,  working  through  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  President’s  Liaison 
Committee.24  The  machinery  provided  a 


means  of  eliminating  British  competition 
with  the  American  defense  program,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Congressional  legislation 
and  the  inclination  of  the  military  leaders 
was  to  use  it  to  this  end.  The  President, 
however,  insisted  that  the  British  program 
be  accommodated  as  far  as  possible. 

The  issue  of  British  aid  during  and 
after  the  crisis  of  May  and  June  centered 
in  the  two  questions  of  what  could  be  given 
immediately  from  surplus  Army  stocks 
and  what  could  be  planned  on  a long- 
range  basis  from  future  production.  These 
two  aspects,  together  with  their  implica- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Army’s  rearmament 
program,  will  be  treated  in  turn. 

Use  of  Army  Stocks  To  Aid  Anti- Axis  Nations 

The  Army’s  largest  stocks  of  weapons, 
as  already  noted,  were  of  obsolescent  types 
upon  which,  until  industry  could  produce 

22  (1)  Memo,  AS W and  ASN  for  President,  30Jul 

39.  (2)  Memo,  ANMB  for  Col  Charles  Hines,  Chm 
CC  ANMB,  et  at.,  1 Dec  39,  sub:  ANMB  Com  for 
Clearance  on  Mun,  with  incl  on  rules  and  policies. 
(3)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  6 Dec  39.  (4)  Memo,  ASW 
and  ASN  for  President,  9 Dec  39.  (5)  Memo,  Presi- 
dent for  Chairmen  ANMB,  14  Dec  39.  (6)  Memo, 
Hines  for  ASW,  22  Mar  40,  sub:  Present  Status  of 
CC  ANMB.  All  in  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I. 
(7)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , p.  300.  (8) 
For  information  on  the  work  of  the  Clearance  Com- 
mittee, see  its  weekly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  Rpts  to  ASW  file,  CC  ANMB.  (9)  For  an  informa- 
tive account  of  the  Morgenthau-Purvis  channel,  see 
Hall,  North  American  Supply,  Ch.  IV,  galleys  1-4, 
Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  London. 

23  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  p. 
1 19.  (2)  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease:  Weapon 

for  Victory  {New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1944),  pp.  31-35.  (3)  Rpt  40,  CC  ANMB  to  SW  etal, 
Rpts  to  ASW  file,  CC  ANMB.  (4)  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  The  Second  World  War : Their  Finest  Hour 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1949),  pp.  23- 
25. 

24  (1)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  pp.  17- 
28,  50-51.  (2)  PL  671, 76th  Cong.  (3)  ID,  Lend-Lease, 
I,  72-73.  (4)  Ltr,  Morgenthau  to  President,  19  Dec 

40,  President’s  Ln  Com  file,  CC  ANMB. 
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modern  ones,  the  Army  would  have  to  de- 
pend for  any  sudden  mobilization  in  the 
near  future.  Only  in  a limited  sense  could 
they  be  considered  as  “surplus.”  Requests 
from  Latin  American  and  European  neu- 
tral countries  in  1939  first  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  releases  from  these  stocks.  On  1 
March  1940,  in  response  to  a request  from 
the  Swedish  Government,  G-4  drew  up  a 
fairly  definitive  list  of  items  that  the  staff 
believed  could  be  turned  over  without  un- 
due risk.  The  list  included  100,000  Enfield 
rifles  and  300  British-type  75-mm.  guns 
and  some  obsolescent  machine  guns,  heavy 
artillery,  and  mortars.  On  12  March  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  War  agreed  that 
such  surplus  should  be  sold  directly  to 
neutral  governments,  but  not  to  private 
individuals,  corporations,  or  other  poten- 
tial intermediaries  who  might  transfer  the 
mat6riel  to  belligerent  governments  and 
thus  lay  the  administration  open  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws. 
Under  this  policy  sales  were  made  to  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  Greenland,  and  several 
Latin  American  republics.25 

It  was  the  President  himself  who  re- 
versed this  neutral  policy  in  May  and 
June  1940  over  the  strenuous  objections  of 
Secretary  of  War  Woodring.  At  his  direc- 
tion, the  War  Department  searched  exist- 
ing statutes  for  authority  to  turn  over  sur- 
plus arms  to  the  British  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  entirely  legal 
to  sell  them  to  a private  corporation, 
which  could  in  turn  sell  to  the  British.  A 
new  surplus  list  was  hastily  prepared,  ob- 
viously based  more  on  what  the  British 
and  French  wanted  than  on  what  Army 
officials  really  conceived  to  be  surplus. 
The  President  lengthened  the  list.  The 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation  assumed  the  role 
of  intermediary,  and  on  1 1 June  1940  the 
material  was  transferred  from  the  govern- 


ment to  the  steel  corporation  and  from  the 
corporation  to  the  British  on  the  same  day 
and  for  the  same  price — 500,000  Enfield 
rifles  with  129,140,708  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, 80,583  machine  guns  of  various 
types,  316  3-inch  mortars,  20,000  revolv- 
ers, 25,000  Browning  automatic  rifles, 
895  75-mm.  guns  with  a million  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  other  miscellaneous 
items.  In  a few  weeks  this  materiel  was  on 
its  way  to  England,  there  to  be  used  to 
arm  the  Home  Guard  and  the  troops  who 
had  returned  from  Dunkerque  against  the 
apparently  inevitable  German  invasion. 
The  Army  also  agreed,  as  a separate  trans- 
action, to  trade  ninety-three  Northrop 
light  bombers  back  to  the  manufacturer 
who  could  then  deliver  them  as  part  of  a 
British  contract;  the  Navy  took  similar 
action  on  fifty  Curtiss-Wright  dive  bomb- 
ers.26 

Both  General  Marshall  and  Admiral 
Harold  R.  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, were  convinced  that  no  more  surplus 
stocks  could  be  released  without  endan- 
gering defense  preparations.  But  the 
President’s  decisions  on  military  policy  at 
the  end  of  June  kept  the  door  open  for  fur- 
ther releases.  Also,  Congress  passed  a law 
legalizing  an  exchange  contract  technique 

25  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  1 Mar  40,  suh: 
Surplus  Ord  Mat  Available  for  Sale  to  Foreign  Govts, 
G-4/26057-2.  (2)  Related  papers  in  same  file  and  in 
AG  400.703  (2-20-40).  (3)  Memo,  Cordell  Hull  and 
Harry  Woodring,  no  addressee,  12  Mar  40,  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I.  (4)  A summary  of  the  laws  cover- 
ing sales  of  surplus  is  in  G-4/33184.  (5)  Records  of 
surplus  sales  are  in  the  AG  400.3295  series  and  in  the 
Clearance  Committee,  ANMB  files,  classified  by 
countries.  The  most  convenient  summary  is  a list  com- 
piled by  the  Clearance  Committee  as  of  1 7 February 
1941  (hereafter  cited  as  CC  surplus  list,  17  Feb  41), 
in  Corresp  re  Surplus  Mat  file,  CC  ANMB. 

26  (1)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  pp. 
309-12.  (2)  Stettinius,  Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Victory, 
pp.  26-31.  (3)  CC  surplus  list,  17  Feb  41.  (4)  Hall, 
North  American  Supply,  Ch.  V,  Galley  4,  Hist  Br, 
Cabinet  Off,  London. 
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by  which  the  Secretary  of  War  could  ex- 
change surplus  or  obsolescent  military 
equipment  for  newer  types  under  produc- 
tion on  foreign  contracts.  One  important 
brake  was  provided,  however.  On  28  June 
1940  Congress  ruled  that  any  military 
material  sold  or  exchanged  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments must  be  certified  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  as  surplus  to  the  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States.27  In  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed General  Marshall  used  this  power 
judiciously,  though  he  showed  himself 
willing  to  take  certain  calculated  risks. 
After  June  1940  the  releases  of  surplus 
equipment  to  Britain  were  grounded,  at 
least  nominally,  on  the  principle  that  the 
equipping  of  the  initial  PMP  force  should 
not  thereby  be  seriously  retarded. 

The  course  of  this  policy  and  the  calcu- 
lated risk  it  involved,  both  in  June  1940 
and  later,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
cases  of  rifles  and  light  artillery.  There 
were  in  government  arsenals  in  June  1940 
approximately  1,800,000  Enfield  and 
900,000  Springfield  rifles;  240,000  Gar- 
ands  were  in  prospect  by  June  1942.  Since 
two  million  rifles  would  serve  four  million 
men,  there  was  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
if  the  possible  needs  of  State  Guards  were 
disregarded.  Some  500,000  Enfields  were 
declared  surplus  and  transferred  to  the 
British  in  June  1940,  and  more  were  re- 
leased in  the  following  months  until  the 
total  reached  1,135,000  in  February 
1941. 28  Though  these  releases  were  made 
without  serious  deprivation  to  the  U.S. 
Army  during  1940  and  1941,  they  resulted 
in  a serious  shortage  of  rifles  for  training 
the  vastly  larger  forces  mobilized  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  transfer  of  ammunition,  without 
which  the  rifles  were  of  no  use  to  the  Brit- 
ish, was  a more  serious  problem.  There 
were  only  588,000,000  rounds  of  rifle  am- 


munition on  hand  in  the  United  States  in 
June  1940,  and  the  rate  of  current  pro- 
duction was  pitifully  small — four  million 
rounds  monthly  in  June  and  July,  with  a 
scheduled  expansion  to  ten  million 
monthly  from  August  through  December. 
Requirements  for  the  initial  PMP  force 
were  estimated  by  G-4  in  early  June  at 
458,000,000  rounds,  an  estimate  that  evi- 
dently ignored  training  needs  entirely.  But 
this  figure,  together  with  the  premise  that 
the  ammunition  was  deteriorating  in 
storage,  provided  the  basis  in  June  for  re- 
leasing the  1 29,000,000  rounds  to  accom- 
pany the  rifles.29 

This  amount  was  far  from  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  rifles  released.  The  British 
were  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
.30-caliber  ammunition  since  their  own 
production  was  entirely  of  .303-caliber. 
They  requested  250,000,000  rounds  from 
U.S.  stocks  in  May  1940,  and  placed  a 
contract  with  Remington  Arms,  but  de- 
liveries on  this  contract  would  not  begin 
until  April  1941.  Army  authorities  at  first 
agreed  that  old  ammunition  from  stocks 
should  be  released  in  exact  ratio  as  the 
new  came  off  the  production  line — four 
million  rounds  a month  in  June  and  July, 
ten  million  per  month  from  August 
through  December.  In  August  General 
Marshall  repudiated  this  agreement.  A 
review  of  the  situation  revealed  that  train- 
ing requirements  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Selective  Service  troops  over  the  next 
year  would  be  1.6  billion  rounds,  and 
there  were  further  needs  for  stocking  is- 
land garrisons.  Indeed,  .30-caliber  ammu- 

2T  (1)  PL  67 1,  76th  Cong.  (2)  PL  703,  76th  Cong. 

28  (I)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  5 Jun  40,  sub: 
Surplus  Ord  Mat  Available  for  Sale  to  Foreign  Govts, 
G-4/26057-2.  (2)  CC  surplus  list,  17  Feb  41. 

29  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofOrd,  6 Jun  40,  sub: 
Exch  of  Deteriorated  Am,  with  note  for  red  only, 
G-4/ 16 110-6. 
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nition  promised  to  be  the  most  gaping  of 
all  the  deficits  in  meeting  the  PMP  sched- 
ule. After  the  release  of  the  first  eight  mil- 
lion rounds  injune  and  July,  Marshall  re- 
fused to  certify  further  releases  in  August; 
not  until  February  1941  did  he  agree  to 
let  the  British  have  fifty  million  additional 
rounds,  and  then  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  replace  it  from  the  May-July 
production  on  their  Remington  contract.30 

This  release  of  188,000,000  rounds  of 
rifle  ammunition,  though  large  in  terms  of 
current  stocks  and  production,  was  a rela- 
tively small  factor  in  the  serious  shortage, 
which  continued  well  into  1942.  The  en- 
tire amount  represented  only  eight  days’ 
combat  supply  for  the  rifles  and  machine 
guns  released.  The  basic  cause  of  the 
shortage  was  the  delay  in  reaching  full 
production.  For  this  various  factors  were 
responsible — serious  miscalculations  in 
the  development  of  new  production  facil- 
ities, labor  difficulties,  an  untimely  ex- 
plosion at  an  important  ordnance  plant, 
to  mention  only  a few.  As  a result,  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  British,  U.S.  Army, 
Navy,  and  other  needs.31 

Of  light  artillery,  the  U.S.  Army  had 
on  hand  in  the  spring  of  1940  4,470  75- 
mm.  guns,  including  3,450  of  the  French 
type,  700  of  the  British,  and  320  of  the 
American.  Of  these,  only  the  French-type 
weapons  were  considered  suitable  for  com- 
bat, and  were  being  modernized  for  the 
purpose.  In  an  emergency  they  would 
have  to  serve  not  only  in  their  normal  role 
of  infantry  support,  but  also  as  the  only 
available  substitute  for  the  37-mm.  anti- 
tank gun.  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Moore, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  PMP  requirements  and  nor- 
mal wastage  that  there  would  be  a short- 
age of  3,220  of  these  guns  within  a year 
after  war  broke  out.  Nevertheless,  he  was 


willing  to  dispose  of  the  British-type  guns. 
Two  hundred  were  sold  to  the  Finns  in 
March,  and  on  4 June  General  Moore  ap- 
proved release  to  the  British  of  the  395  re- 
maining serviceable  British-type  guns.33 
The  President,  dissatisfied  with  this  con- 
tribution, ordered  the  release  of  five  hun-' 
dred  of  the  French  type  over  the  protests 
of  the  General  Staff.  One  staff  officer  com- 
mented at  the  time  that  if  sudden  mobi- 
lization were  necessary  “everyone  who 
was  a party  to  the  deal  might  hope  to  be 
found  hanging  from  a lamp-post.” 33  After 
June  1940  General  Marshall  approved  no 
further  transfers  of  artillery  until  the  fol- 
lowing February,  when  prospects  for  pro- 
duction of  the  new  105-mm.  howitzer 
seemed  much  brighter.  He  also  resisted 
pressure  from  both  the  British  and  the 
President  to  release  Army  bombers,  and 
in  agreeing  early  in  1941  to  release  of  a 

10  (1)  Ltr,  Charles  T.  Ballantyne,  Secy  Gen  Anglo- 
French  Purch  Bd,  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chm  Presi- 
dent's Ln  Com,  17  Jun  40,  sub:  Small  Arms  Am,  AG 
400.3295  (6-17-40)  (1).  (2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations , pp.  312-14.  (3)  Memo,  unsigned,  no 
addressee.  16  Aug  40  [sub:  Br  Arms  and  Am],  Binder 
4,  Foreign  Sale  or  Exch  of  Mun  file,  OCofS.  (4)  OC 
surplus  list,  17  Feb  41.  An  additional  six  million 
rounds  of  .30-calibcr  ammunition  for  machine  guns 
were  transferred  from  naval  stocks  on  22  July  1940. 
(5)  See  material  in  AG  400.3295  (6-22-40).  (6)  Memo, 
President  for  SW,  4 Feb  41,  and  accompanying 
papers,  in  AG  400.3295  (2-4-41)  (1). 

11  (1)  Memo,  Brig  Gen  Richard  C.  Moore,  DCofS, 
for  CofOrd,  23  Sep  40,  sub:  Pdn  of  Small  Arms  Am, 
G-4/3 1 773.  (2)  For  a discussion  of  production  prob- 
lems in  this  period,  see  R.  Elberton  Smith,  Army  Pro- 
curement and  Economic  Mobilization.  (3)  Harry  C. 
Thomson  and  Lida  Mayo,  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment: II,  Procurement  and  Supply.  Last  two  are 
volumes  in  preparation  for  the  series  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

32  (1 ) Memo  cited  |n.  28(  1 f (2)  Memo,  unsigned,  no 
addressee,  1 1 Jun  40.  (3)  Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  CofS, 

1 1 Jun  40,  sub:  Sale  of  75-mm.  Guns.  Last  two  in 
Binder  4,  Foreign  Sale  or  Exch  of  Mun  file,  OCofS. 

33  (1)  Memo  for  info,  W.  B.  S.  [Maj  Walter  Bedell 
Smith],  no  addressee,  1 1 Jun  40,  Binder  4,  Foreign 
Sale  or  Exch  of  Mun  file,  OColS.  (2)  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations , p.  312. 
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few  light  tanks,  he  insisted  that  the  British 
replace  them,  with  interest,  at  a later  date 
from  output  under  their  own  contracts.34 

Army  surplus  stocks  released  to  the  Brit- 
ish nevertheless  put  them  in  a much  bet- 
ter position  to  resist  invasion.  Similarly, 
the  fifty  over-age  destroyers  transferred  to 
the  British  in  September  in  exchange  for 
Atlantic  bases  immeasurably  strengthened 
the  sea  communications  on  which  Brit- 
ain’s survival  depended.  To  British  morale 
the  contribution  was  of  inestimable  value. 
Nevertheless,  transfers  of  surplus  materiel 
were  only  stopgap  measures.  Without  as- 
surance of  continuing  support  from  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  modern 
weapons,  which  could  only  come  from 
new  production,  the  British  could  hardly 
hope  to  carry  on  indefinitely,  much  less 
win  the  war. 

Anglo-American  Co-ordination  of 
Production  Planning 

The  President’s  decisions  at  the  end  of 
June  1940  had  erected  a barrier  against 
complete  subordination  of  British  arms 
orders  to  American  defense  needs.35  In  al- 
most continuous  discussions  between 
American  and  British  representatives  in 
Washington  throughout  the  last  half  of 
1 940,  a solution  was  worked  out  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  British  aid  program 
must  be  accommodated  along  with  Amer- 
ican rearmament.  In  these  negotiations 
the  War  Department  insisted  that  the 
British  must  present  a broad  program  of 
requirements  instead  of  placing  individual 
contracts  at  random,  that  these  require- 
ments must  be  confined  as  far  as  possible 
to  standard  U.S.  Army  equipment,  and 
that  no  British  orders  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
equipping  the  initial  PMP  force  by  the 
end  of  1941. 38 


Co-ordination  of  aircraft  production 
and  deliveries  was  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem and  the  one  on  which  agreement  was 
first  reached.  By  the  end  of  June  1940, 
after  absorbing  French  orders,  the  British 
had  contracts  with  American  manufac- 
turers for  10,800  airplanes,  against  a U.S. 
Army-Navy  program  for  only  4,500.  Ex- 
pansion of  aircraft  production  was  going 
ahead  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
ground  equipment,  but  was  still  very  small 
in  relation  to  the  need.  In  conferences  in 
mid-July  1940  it  was  agreed  that  the  Brit- 
ish should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  get 
deliveries  on  their  existing  contracts,  and 
that  the  solution  should  be  vastly  in- 
creased production.  Under  the  expanded 
program,  contracts  for  33,467  planes  were 
to  be  placed  for  delivery  by  1 April  1 942. 
Of  these,  14,375  were  to  be  for  the  British 
and  the  rest  for  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy. 
Arthur  Purvis,  taking  what  then  seemed 
an  almost  unbelievably  optimistic  view  of 
American  production  capabilities,  secured 
an  additional  promise  that  after  1 January 
1941  the  British  should  be  permitted  to 
order  an  additional  3,000  planes  a month 
if  they  could  be  produced.  The  British 
agreed  to  adjust  their  requirements,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  planes  and  accessory  equip- 
ment standard  to  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Navy.  In  September  1940  the  Army- 
Navy-British  Purchasing  Commission 
Joint  Committee  (later  called  the  Joint 


31  (1)  On  planes,  see  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations,  pp.  306-09.  (2)  On  the  tank  question, 
see  voluminous  correspondence  in  G-4/31691-1  and 
AG  400.3295  (8-7-40)  (1),  and  Staff  Study  29A,  Br 
Purch  Comm  file,  CC  ANMB. 

35  See  above,  |pp.  29-30. 


(1)  Memo  citedl  n.  20(  1 )|  (2)  Draft  memo,  G-2 
for  CofS,  Oct  40,  sub:  Br  Mun  Reqmts  for  Calendar 
Year  1941,  WPD  4340-3.  (3)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans 
and  Preparations , pp.  316-18.  (4)  Rudolph  A.  Win- 
nacker,  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Under 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  MS,  Pt.  I,  p.  52,  OCMH. 
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Aircraft  Committee),  consisting  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  Air  officers,  was  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  a continuing  consulta- 
tion on  aircraft  standardization  and  ad- 
justment of  production  schedules.  The 
Joint  Aircraft  Committee  became,  in 
actual  practice,  also  the  body  that  ar- 
ranged for  allocation  of  finished  planes 
when  delivered.  Under  these  arrange- 
ments no  priority  was  in  fact  assured  for 
the  expanding  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  and 
production  inevitably  fell  behind  the 
highly  optimistic  estimates.  The  President 
in  November  expressed  a desire  that 
planes  coming  off  the  production  line  be 
divided  50-50  with  the  British,  but  in 
reality  no  set  formula  was  adopted.37 

In  September  a similar  arrangement 
was  made  for  tanks,  an  article  for  which 
the  British  had  placed  no  earlier  orders. 
The  British  agreed  to  order  American- 
type  tanks  of  the  medium  M3  series,  re- 
cently developed,  if  these  were  modified 
in  accordance  with  British  battle  experi- 
ence. By  November  the  British  had  been 
allowed  to  place  orders  for  2,048  medium 
tanks  with  firms  not  then  producing  tanks 
for  the  U.S.  Army.  They  also  placed  an 
experimental  order  for  200  light  tanks, 
but  later  canceled  it.  Henceforth,  the 
countries  co-operated  closely  in  develop- 
ing tank-type  weapons,  Great  Britain  de- 
pending increasingly  on  the  United  States 
to  fill  its  needs.38 

For  the  general  run  of  ground  equip- 
ment standard  to  infantry  divisions,  how- 
ever, the  problem  of  types  proved  more 
difficult.  The  British  used  .303-caliber 
rifles,  25-pounders,  4.5-inch  and  5.5-inch 
field  artillery,  and  40-mm.  and  6-pounder 
(57-mm.)  tank  and  antitank  guns,  while 
the  Americans  used  .30-caliber  rifles,  105- 
mm.  and  155-mm.  field  artillery,  37-mm. 
and  75-mm.  tank  and  antitank  guns,  and 


37-mm.  and  90-mm.  antiaircraft  artillery. 
Each  country  regarded  its  own  types  as 
superior  and  its  own  production  program 
as  too  far  advanced  to  permit  a change.  A 
separate  program  for  production  of  Brit- 
ish types  in  the  United  States  would  ab- 
sorb scarce  machine  tools  and  plants  and 
violate  the  principle  that  facilities  for 
British  aid  must  be  capable  of  rapid  con- 
version to  meet  American  needs.  In  late 
September  1940  Sir  Walter  Layton  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  the  whole  issue. 
Layton  presented  a preliminary  compre- 
hensive statement  of  British  requirements, 
the  basis  of  which  was  a recently  devel- 
oped plan  to  arm  fifty-five  divisions  by  the 
end  of  1941.  The  United  States  was  asked 
to  provide  marginal  quantities  that  Brit- 
ish industry  could  not  produce  in  time 
and  quantities  necessary  to  insure  against 
loss  of  British  capacity  because  of  German 
air  bombardment.  This  British  “A”  Pro- 
gram, as  it  was  entitled,  included  one  mil- 
lion .303-caliber  rifles;  1,000  2-pounder 
antitank  guns  and  2,000  37-mm.  guns; 
2,250  2-pounder  tank  guns  for  tanks 
manufactured  in  Britain;  1,500  37-mm. 
and  1,500  75-mm.  tank  guns  to  match  the 
British  tank  program  in  the  United  States; 
1,600  37-mm.  and  1,800  90-mm.  antiair- 
craft guns;  and  1,800  25-pounder  artil- 
lery pieces  and  300  4.5-inch  or  5.5-inch 
pieces.  Negotiations  hung  fire  for  several 
weeks  because  the  War  Department  re- 

37  (1)  Hall,  North  American  Supply,  Ch.  VI,  Gal- 
leys 7-8,  18-19,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  London.  (2) 
Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  305-09. 

(3)  Winnacker  MS,  Pt.  I,  pp.  52-53,  cited  [nT  36(411 

(4)  Ltr,  SW  to  Gen  Moore,  13  Sep  40,  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I. 

38  (1)  AG  ltr  to  WD  Rep  President’s  Ln  Com,  6 Sep 
40,  sub:  Release  of  Designs  for  Medium  Tanks  . . . , 
and  accompanying  papers,  AG  400.3295  (8-7-40)  (1). 
(2)  Hall,  North  American  Supply,  Ch.  VI,  Galley  12, 
Ch.  VII,  Galley  27,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  London. 
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fused  to  consider  the  British  types  in- 
volved. To  break  the  deadlock,  Layton 
finally  proposed  in  late  October  a solution 
on  an  entirely  different  basis — the  British 
would  place  orders  for  American  standard 
equipment  for  ten  British  divisions.  This 
plan,  subsequently  known  as  the  “B”  Pro- 
gram, was  accepted  by  the  War  Cabinet 
reluctantly  since  the  British  did  not  have 
any  definite  plans  for  completely  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  ten  British  divisions 
with  American  equipment.  Yet  it  offered 
the  British  a measure  of  participation  in 
the  developing  American  munitions  pro- 
gram and  promised  an  increase  in  Amer- 
ican capacity  for  production  of  arms,  a 
step  that  the  British  regarded  as  desirable 
as  did  the  U.S.  General  Staff.  They  also 
hoped  that  acceptance  of  the  Ten  Division 
Program  would  open  the  gates  for  the 
placing  of  orders  for  their  “A”  Program, 
which  they  continued  to  regard  as  far 
more  important.39 

In  November  the  Army’s  War  Plans 
Division  undertook  a study  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  British  programs  could 
be  met  without  interfering  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  equipment  to  an  American  force 
capable  of  protecting  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  case  of  British  collapse.  It  was 
assumed  that  full  training  requirements 
must  be  on  hand  by  30  June  1941  and  full 
operational  requirements  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible.  Though  WPD  found  a 
wide  variation  in  the  expected  degree  of 
interference  with  respect  to  different  items 
of  equipment,  the  staff  concluded  that  the 
British  “B”  program  should  be  accepted 
with  an  adjustment  of  time  schedules  since 
in  the  end  it  would  serve  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  munitions.40  On  29  November 
1940,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson 
informed  Sir  Walter  Layton  that  the  Ten 
Division  Program  was  acceptable,  subject 


to  the  proviso  that  no  final  commitments 
could  be  made  as  to  time  or  delivery  and 
to  certain  other  conditions.  British  orders 
must  be  placed  immediately  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  supply 
branches  of  the  War  Department.  Com- 
plicated legal  and  financial  questions 
would  have  to  be  resolved,  and  a provision 
must  be  placed  in  each  contract  permit- 
ting its  assumption  by  the  United  States  if 
necessary  for  national  defense.41 

Meanwhile,  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  the  Treasury  agreed  on  29  October 
1940  on  the  principle  that  “henceforth  the 
general  rule  would  prevail  . . . that  or- 
ders would  be  entertained  in  this  country 
only  for  items  of  equipment  which  were 
standard  for  this  country.”  42  In  keeping 
with  this  principle,  Stimson  also  informed 
Layton  that  while  existing  British  orders 
for  nonstandard  equipment — .303-caliber 
rifles,  2-pounder  guns,  4.5-inch  and  5.5- 
inch  artillery — would  be  allowed  to  stand, 
no  additional  contracts  could  be  placed 
for  them.  No  orders  for  ammunition  for 
these  types  beyond  existing  contracts  for 
.303-caliber  would  be  permitted.  For  the 
rest  of  their  “A”  Program,  the  British 
were  required  to  place  orders  for  Amer- 
ican types.  In  no  case  could  any  of  these 
“A”  Program  orders  be  given  priority  over 
fulfillment  of  the  complete  American 
program.43 

39  (11  Winnacker  MS,  Pt.  I,  pp.  54-55,  cited  n. 
36(4)|  (2)  Memo,  Arthur  E.  Palmer,  Sp  Asst  to  SW, 
ToFSGS,  6 Nov  40,  AG  400.3295  (1,1-6-40).  (3)  CPA, 
Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  p.  52.  (4)  Hall,  North 
American  Supply,  Galleys  12-16,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet 
Off,  London. 

40  Memo,  ACof  S WPD  for  CofS,  20  Nov  40,  sub: 
Mat  Assistance  for  Gt  Brit,  WPD  4323-7. 

41  Ltr,  Stimson  to  Layton,  29  Nov  40,  Br  A&B  Progs 
file,  DAD,  Job  A46-299. 

42  Memo  cited  n.  39(2). 

43  (1)  Ltr  cited  n.  41.  (2)  Ltr,  A.  E.  Palmer  to  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  NDAC,  19  Nov  40,  Br  A&B  Progs 
file,  DAD. 
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Concurrently  with  the  negotiations  over 
the  ground  force  program,  the  British  pre- 
sented an  additional  proposal  for  letting 
contracts  for  12,000  airplanes,  over  and 
above  those  set  up  under  the  July  agree- 
ment, and  for  a speed-up  in  delivery 
schedules.  By  the  end  of  November  this 
proposal  had  also  been  accepted,  though 
with  the  same  reservations  as  to  time  of 
delivery.  Aircraft  production  schedules 
were  projected  further  into  the  future,  and 
automobile  manufacturers  were  brought 
into  the  aircraft  production  picture.44 

General  Marshall  on  10  December  1940 
expressed  satisfaction  with  both  the  air 
and  the  ground  force  programs,  pointing 
out  that  the  former  would  provide  planes 
for  60  additional  air  groups  in  case  of 
British  collapse  and  the  latter,  equipment 
for  300,000  additional  men  for  the  ground 
forces.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  prescribed 
priorities  for  delivery  of  equipment  for  the 
Ten  Division  Program  with  the  aim  of 
safeguarding  the  equipping  of  the  initial 
PMP  force.  The  general  policy  was  to  be: 


British  use  of  U.S.  standard  equipment — 
recommended  itself  to  Army  planners 
since  it  promised  to  expand  production. 
The  specific  arrangements,  to  be  sure, 
proved  to  be  ephemeral,  but  they  were  an 
important  step  toward  systematizing  plan- 
ning with  a view  to  dividing  the  munitions 
output  of  American  industry  among  the 
forces  of  both  nations  in  a manner  best 
calculated  to  defeat  the  Axis— that  is  to 
say,  toward  uniting  U.S.  defense  and  for- 
eign aid  munitions  requirements  in  a 
single  consolidated  supply  program. 
While  the  British  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
appointed both  in  their  failure  to  secure 
acceptance  of  their  own  types  for  produc- 
tion and  in  the  priority  accorded  to  deliv- 
eries of  ground  equipment  under  their 
contracts,  they  had  gained  their  major 
objective — a share  in  the  vast  output 
of  munitions  of  which  the  American  in- 
dustrial machine  would  eventually  be 
capable. 

Aid  to  Other  Nations 


a.  No  deliveries  . . . will  be  made  prior 
to  July  1,  1941,  and  no  deliveries  of  any  items 
. . . until  the  minimum  training  require- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
(PMP  and  replacement  centers)  are  filled. 

b.  During  the  period  July  l-September  15, 
1941,  minimum  training  requirements  of  the 
British  10- Division  program  will  be  filled  as 
far  as  practicable. 

c.  Following  the  fulfillment  of  the  initial 
training  requirements  for  the  British  no  ad- 
ditional items  will  be  furnished  them  until 
the  full  American  requirements  of  the  PMP 
and  replacement  centers  are  filled.45 


Virtually  every  independent  nation  in 
the  world  outside  the  Axis  orbits  made  in- 
quiries or  tried  to  place  munitions  con- 
tracts in  the  United  States  in  1940.  The 
requests  of  nations  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  of  refugee 
governments  residing  in  London  were 
largely  absorbed  within  the  British  pro- 
grams, but  others  lay  outside  the  British 
sphere— notably  those  of  Latin  American 
nations,  China,  and  the  Netherlands  In- 


These  decisions  on  the  Ten  Division 
Program  met  all  the  conditions  of  the  War 
Department  and  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ised a larger  measure  of  aid  to  Britain 
than  had  at  first  been  thought  possible. 
The  principle  on  which  they  were  based — - 


f 1)  Winnacker  MS,  Pt.  I,  pp.  58-60,  cited  n. 


36(4)  (2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilisation  for  War , pp.  49- 
3IT 


45  (1)  Memo,  SGS  for  ACofS  WPD,  2 Dec  40,  sub: 
Mat  Assistance  to  Gt  Brit  Under  Br  “B”  Prog,  Br 
A&B  Progs  file,  DAD.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for  SW,  10 
Dec  40,  sub:  New  Airplane  Prog  and  U.S. -Type  Ord 
Prog  of  Br  Purch  Comm,  Br  A&B  Progs  file,  DAD. 
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dies.  Under  prevailing  policy  and  strategy, 
aid  to  Britain  came  first.  British  needs, 
when  added  to  those  for  American  rearm- 
ament, so  absorbed  existing  stocks  and 
production  facilities  that  scant  consider- 
ation could  be  given  these  other  demands. 

Military  aid  to  Latin  American  nations 
might,  indeed,  have  been  regarded  as  a 
logical  part  of  the  scheme  of  hemisphere 
defense.  But  while  the  principle  was  ac- 
cepted in  1940,  very  little  was  done  to  im- 
plement it.  The  Pittman  Resolution, 
passed  by  Congress  on  15  June  1940,  per- 
mitted the  War  Department  to  sell  coast 
defense  and  antiaircraft  material  from 
surplus  stocks  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  to  manufacture  these  arms  for 
them  in  government  arsenals  and  fac- 
tories. Releases  of  surplus  stocks  to  Latin 
American  nations  in  1940,  however,  were 
limited  to  a few  thousand  rifles  to  Haiti 
and  Nicaragua,  and  some  obsolete  coast 
artillery  to  Brazil.  In  his  decisions  on  mili- 
tary supply  policy  at  the  end  of  June  1940, 
the  President  stipulated  that,  in  view  of 
the  requirements  for  U.S.  rearmament 
and  aid  to  nations  fighting  the  Axis,  only 
token  aid  to  countries  south  of  the  border 
would  be  possible.46  Some  plans  were 
made  for  future  aid  from  new  production. 
Latin  American  governments  were  in- 
vited to  make  their  needs  known,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  extend  credit 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  The  Joint  Army-Navy  Ad- 
visory Board  on  American  Republics  was 
set  up  to  handle  all  Latin  American  muni- 
tions requests  and  to  draft  a detailed  pro- 
gram. To  equip  the  forces  of  these  repub- 
lics, WPD  in  December  1940  established 
a priority  that  would  permit  them  to  re- 
ceive small  quantities  of  LbS.  standard- 
type  weapons  once  the  needs  of  the  initial 
PMP  force  were  met,  but  this  program 


could  not  be  expected  to  get  under  way 
before  early  1942.  In  effect,  U.S.  policy 
indicated  an  intention  to  rely  largely  on 
U.S.  forces  for  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.47 

China  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  oc- 
cupied positions  of  vital  importance  in  the 
Far  East  but  the  American  policy  after 
mid- 1940  was  to  avoid  war  with  Japan 
or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  to  commit  no 
more  forces  west  of  Hawaii.  Aid  to  China 
received  little  consideration  until  the  very 
end  of  the  year.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, with  scanty  financial  resources, 
could  purchase  in  the  United  States  only 
by  borrowing.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
granted  China  a loan  of  $100  million  late 
in  1940,  and  the  Universal  Trading  Cor- 
poration, the  Chinese  agent  in  this  coun- 
try, presented  requests  for  an  air  program 
and  for  considerable  quantities  of  ord- 
nance either  from  stocks  or  from  future 
production  contracts.  These  requests 
coincided  with  the  visit  of  Col.  Claire  L. 
Chennault,48  American  air  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Mao 
Pang-tzo  19  to  the  United  States  to  press 
the  issue  of  Chinese  aid.  The  Chinese  were 
allowed  to  place  some  contracts  with  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  for  aircraft,  and  the  British 
agreed  to  divert  one  hundred  old-type 
P-40’s  from  their  own  contract  with  this 
firm  to  be  replaced  from  the  Chinese  con- 
tract later.  The  hundred  P-40’s  became 
the  initial  equipment  of  the  American 
Volunteer  Group,  the  Flying  Tigers, 
under  Chennault,  but  the  War  Depart- 

,s  (1)  Pub  Resolution  83,  76th  Cong.  (2)  CC  sur- 
plus list,  17  Feb  41.  (3)  Informal  memo  cited  In.  HI1 

*’  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemisphere 
Defense,  Ch.  IX. 

*•  This  was  a Chinese  Air  Force  rank.  He  held  also 
the  rank  of  captain,  USA-Ret.,  until  9 April  1942, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a colonel. 

*s  Often  anglicized  to  Peter  T.  Mow. 
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ment  was  unable  to  do  anything  further 
to  satisfy  the  Mao-Chennault  requests.50 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
was  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Its  govern- 
ment commanded  ample  financial  re- 
sources and  presented  a well-defined  pro- 
gram of  ground,  naval,  and  air  require- 
ments. By  February  1941  it  had  placed 
contracts  valued  at  $83  million,  ranking  it 
as  the  second  largest  foreign  purchaser  in 
this  country.  But  its  low  priority  gave  little 
hope  of  receiving  deliveries  of  critical 
items  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  Dutch 
were  unable  even  to  place  contracts  for 
many  of  their  most  vital  needs  such  as 
rifles  and  ammunition,  and  the  Army 
refused  to  release  material  to  them  from 
its  stocks.  As  Lt.  Col.  Edward  E.  Mac- 
Morland,  Secretary  of  the  Clearance 
Committee,  ANMB,  confessed  in  Febru- 
ary 1941 : 

. . . the  possibilities  of  early  deliveries  for 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  hopeless 
under  present  laws  and  priority  conditions 
. . . they  are  competing  with  the  United 
States  and  British  in  a market  with  limited 
immediate  supplies  and  must  wait  a long 
time  for  sizeable  deliveries.5’ 

The  Drift  Toward  Collaboration 
With  Britain 

By  the  end  of  1940  the  mobilization  and 
rearmament  programs  were  in  full  swing. 
The  Army  had  grown  mightily  in  num- 
bers— from  264,1 18  at  midyear  to  619,403 
at  the  end  of  the  year — and  its  service 
establishment  now  included  149,400 
troops.  Since  August,  troops  had  been 
moving  to  the  overseas  garrisons  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  raising  the  total  over- 
seas strength  from  64,500  the  preceding 
May  to  almost  92,000  in  December;  the 
acquisition  of  a fringe  of  new  bases  from 
Britain  in  the  Atlantic  in  September  fore- 
shadowed an  even  greater  overseas  de- 


ployment. Some  $270  million  in  military 
construction  had  been  initiated,  largely 
to  accommodate  the  flood  of  selectees  sent 
to  the  camps  for  training  beginning  in  the 
autumn.  Federalization  of  the  National 
Guard  had  begun.  The  activation  of 
GHQ,  the  designation  of  Army  com- 
manders and  staffs,  and  the  further  sep- 
aration of  the  territorial  organization  for 
administration,  supply,  and  “housekeep- 
ing” (the  corps  areas)  from  the  tactical 
and  training  organization  (GHQ and  the 
field  armies)  were  all  important  steps  in 
launching  mobilization  on  a large  scale. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  business 
of  staff  control  incident  to  this  mobiliza- 
tion was  reflected  in  the  addition  of  two 
new  deputies  to  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  office 
late  in  1940,  one  for  Air  Corps  matters 
and  one  (General  Moore)  for  a miscellany 
of  largely  logistical  business — construc- 
tion, maintenance,  supply,  transportation, 
land  acquisition,  and  hospitalization — 
and  problems  concerning  the  Armored 
Force.  The  number  of  officers  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  including  those  in  the  field,  rose 
from  less  than  350  in  mid- 1940  to  over 
550  at  the  end  of  the  year.52 


so(l)  Ltr,  Archie  Lockhead,  Universal  Trading 
Corp.,  to  Philip  Young,  Chm  President’s  Ln  Com,  8 
Jan  41.  (2)  Memo,  Maj  Gen  James  H.  Burns,  U.S. 
Army  member  President’s  Ln  Com,  for  Young,  28 
Jan  41.  Both  in  China  (2)  file,  DAD.  (3)  For  details, 
see  Charles  F.  Romanus  and  Riley  Sunderland,  Stil- 
well’s  Mission  to  China,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1953),  pp.  7-13. 

51  (1)  Memo,  MacMorland  for  G-2,  14  Feb  41,  sub: 
Netherlands  Mun  Jieqmts,  Netherlands  file,  DAD. 
(2)  Rpt  cited|n.  14(3)[  (3)  Ltr,  SW  to  Secy  of  State, 
no  date,  with  accompanying  papers,  AG  400.3295 
(9-4-40)  (1). 

52  (1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1940, 
Tables  C,  D.  (2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1941,  Tables  C,  D.  (3)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations,  pp.  69-71.  (4)  Cline,  Washington  Com- 
mand Post,  pp.  8-11,  24.  (5)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and 
Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  6-8.  (6)  Anderson,  Munitions  for 
the  Army,  p.  15,  cited  n.  2(1). 
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But  the  very  substantial  progress  a- 
chieved  in  this  six-month  period  was 
largely  in  the  necessary  preparatory  work 
of  defining  policy,  working  out  procedures 
and  organization,  placing  contracts,  and 
“tooling  up.”  The  output  of  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  troops  was  not  im- 
pressive. The  influx  of  selectees  into  the 
Army  had  a disrupting  and  retarding 
effect  on  training;  “blind  leading  the 
blind,  and  officers  generally  elsewhere,” 
was  Maj.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair’s  dry 
comment  after  visiting  one  division  in 
September.53  Organization  tables  for  the 
triangular  division,  the  basic  unit  of  the 
new  army,  were  not  completed  until  late 
in  1940.  Six  months  of  munitions  produc- 
tion, moreover,  had  added  relatively  little 
to  the  Army’s  stock  of  weapons.54  (See  Ap- 
pendix B.)  The  output  included  no  me- 
dium tanks,  no  heavy-caliber  antiaircraft 
guns,  no  new  standard  105-mm.  howitzers 
(the  bulk  of  light  artillery  pieces  produced 
were  37-mm.  and  75-mm.  antitank  guns), 
and  almost  no  new  heavy  artillery  (all  ex- 
cept three  pieces  were  modified  older 
models).  The  production  of  .50-caliber 
ammunition  had  been  meager.  In  this 
record  can  be  seen  at  a glance  the  reason 
why  foreign  aid  during  1940  consisted 
largely  of  releases  from  stocks  of  obsoles- 
cent materiel. 

Both  rearmament  and  foreign  aid  were 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
situation  developing  abroad  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  of  1940.  The  repulse 
of  the  Luftwaffe’s  attack  on  Britain  in  Sep- 
tember, heartening  though  it  was,  scarcely 
diminished  German  power,  but  rather  di- 
verted it  into  other  channels.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1940  the  signs  pointed  to  an  im- 
pending German  drive  to  the  southwest, 
in  conjunction  with  Italy’s  effort  to  over- 
run Greece  and  to  crush  British  power  in 


the  eastern  Mediterranean.  During  Octo- 
ber Vichy  France  seemed  about  to  col- 
laborate, at  least  passively,  with  Germany 
in  this  design.  While  an  invasion  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  did  not  yet  seem  im- 
minent, Germany  probably  had  the 
strength  to  capture  Gibraltar  and  push 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  If  she 
should  gain  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  from  the  English  Channel  to 
Dakar,  her  aircraft  and  naval  raiders 
could  make  a shambles  of  the  Atlantic  sea 
lanes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
Latin  American  countries  from  being 
drawn  into  her  political  orbit.  In  Septem- 
ber, too,  Japan  formally  joined  the  Axis 
and  made  her  first  move  into  northern 
Indochina.35 

Against  the  full-scale  aggression  on 
which  Japan  seemed  about  to  embark,  the 
U.S.  Fleet,  then  concentrated  mainly  in  the 

eastern  Pacific,  was  the  only  real  deterrent. 
It  could  remain  there,  however,  only  as 
long  as  the  British  Navy  guarded  the 
Atlantic,  and  because  the  U.S.  Navy 
would  be  for  some  time  to  come  the 
country’s  only  real  mobile  defense,  it 
could  not  be  committed  to  action  any- 
where until  the  nation’s  very  existence 
was  at  stake.  Under  Rainbow  4 it  would 
attempt  to  hold  the  Alaska- Hawaii- 
Panama  triangle.  For  a major  effort  in 
the  Far  East,  the  planners  warned,  “we 
are  not  now  prepared  and  will  not  be  pre- 
pared for  several  years  to  come.”56  To 
counter  the  threat  from  the  east,  they 

53  Personal  hr,  Gen  McNair  to  Maj  Gen  Walter 
C.  Short,  23  Oct  40,  GHQ  320.2/21. 

34  (l)  War  Production  Board  and  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration,  Official  Munitions  Production 
of  the  United  States  by  Months,  July  1,  1940-August 
31,  1945.  (2)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AtiF  /, 
p.  36. 

55  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemisphere 
Defense,  Ch.  II,  pp.  58-66,  and  Ch.  III. 

56  Memo  cited  |n.  20(  l)ij 
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thought  the  United  States  would  have  to 
move  rapidly — occupying  the  Azores  at 
the  first  indication  of  a German  advance 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  occupying  ports 
and  airfield  sites  in  northeastern  Brazil  if 
the  Germans  took  Gibraltar  and  moved 
into  North  Africa.  And  if  the  worst  should 
befall,  if  the  British  Fleet  were  destroyed 
or  surrendered,  “from  that  very  day  the 
United  States  must  within  3 months  se- 
curely occupy  all  Atlantic  outpost  posi- 
tions from  Bahia  [Baia]  in  Brazil  north- 
ward to  include  Greenland.” 57 

If  this  Rainbow  4 situation  should  in 
fact  develop,  Army  planners  estimated 
that  a minimum  force  of  1 ,400,000  troops 
completely  trained  and  equipped  would 
be  needed  to  defend  the  hemisphere  north 
of  Brazil.  The  objectives  of  the  munitions 
program  were  revised  upward  late  in  1940 
to  provide  for  equipping  an  initial  PMP 
force  of  this  size,  with  a first  augmentation 
of  2,800,000;  the  4,000,000-man  force  re- 
mained a long-term  goal.  But  there  was 
no  expectation  that  even  the  initial  PMP 
force  would  be  ready  before  April  1942. 
By  April  1941,  the  staff  estimated,  not 
more  than  six  full-strength  divisions  with 
supporting  units  (150,000  men)  could  be 
put  in  the  field.  Currently  (September 
1940)  it  would  be  possible  to  muster  per- 
haps five  skeleton  divisions  (about  55,000 
men),  virtually  without  support,  only  by 
dint  of  scalping  other  units  of  personnel 
and  equipment  and  reducing  training 
allowances  across  the  board  by  half.  The 
Army,  in  fact,  could  not  at  this  time  have 
maintained  in  combat  any  balanced  force 
without  slashing  training  allowances  of 
ammunition  all  along  the  line.58 

At  the  end  of  1940,  therefore,  the  sur- 
vival of  Britain  and  her  fleet  appeared 
more  than  ever  a prerequisite  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 


November  both  General  Marshall  and 
Admiral  Stark  concluded  that  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  to  allow  Britain  to 
lose  the  war.  To  this  end,  they  agreed,  the 
United  States  would  probably  have  to  en- 
gage eventually  in  large-scale  land  opera- 
tions against  Germany  in  Europe  in  con- 
junction with  British  forces.  This  might 
well  mean  temporarily  sacrificing  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Far  East.  General 
Marshall  thought  it  imperative  to  “resist 
proposals  that  do  not  have  for  their  im- 
mediate goal  the  survival  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  defeat  of  Germany.”59 
“The  issues  in  the  Orient,”  asserted  the 
Joint  Planning  Committee,  “will  largely 
be  decided  in  Europe.” 60  Army  and  Navy 
leaders  disagreed  only  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  armed  forces  (in  effect,  the 
Navy)  could  afford  at  this  time  to  be  com- 
mitted to  resisting  Japanese  aggression. 
Admiral  Stark  assumed  that  a vigorous 
defense,  at  least,  must  be  undertaken,  but 
General  Marshall  warned,  “a  serious  com- 
mitment in  the  Pacific  is  just  what  Ger- 
many would  like  to  see  us  undertake.” 61 

To  avoid  such  a commitment  was  the 
aim  of  the  cautious  course  of  action  that 

57  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Strong  for  CofS,  1 Oct 
40,  WPD  4175-15. 

58  (1)  Memo  cited|n.  20(1)1  (2)  WD  ltr,  18  Feb  41, 
sub:  Def  Objectives,  AG  381  (2-17-41).  (3)  Watson, 
Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  pp.  318-19.  Army 
records  for  the  closing  months  of  1940  contain  nu- 
merous allusions  to  the  revised  PMP  objectives, 
which  probably  were  formulated  in  connection  with 
Rainbow  4.  (4)  For  the  difficulties  of  mounting  ex- 
peditionary forces  late  in  1940,  see  below,  ICh.  II J 

59  Memo,  CofS  for  CNO,  29  Nov  40,  sub:  Tenta- 
tive Draft,  Navy  Bsc  War  Plan-RAINBOW  3,  WPD 
4175-15. 

so  Memo,  JPC  forJB,  21  Dec  40,  sub:  Natl  Def 
Policy  for  the  U.S.  in  Response  to  a 14  Dec  40  Dir 
From  JB,  JB  325,  Ser  670. 

61  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  59.  (2)  Memo,  Adm  Stark  fo. 
SN,  12  Nov  40  (familiarly  known  as  the  Plan  Dog 
Memo),  WPD  4175-15.  This  is  a revised  version  of 
Admiral  Stark’s  memo  of  4 November  1940  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  no  copy  of  which  exists  in 
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the  President  in  January  1941  laid  down 
for  the  armed  services  to  follow  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  Navy  was  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  in  the  Pacific,  based  on 
Hawaii,  without  reinforcing  its  squadrons 
in  far  Pacific  waters.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
Navy  was  to  prepare  to  convoy  shipments 
of  munitions  to  Britain,  a course  that  the 
President  was  not  yet  ready  to  risk  but  one 
that  some  of  his  advisers,  notably  Stimson 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
were  already  urging  as  the  only  further 
contribution  the  United  States  could  now 
make  to  Britain’s  defense.  The  Army  was 
to  undertake  no  aggressive  action  at  all 
for  some  time;  “our  military  course,”  the 
President  warned,  “must  be  very  con- 
servative until  our  strength  [has]  de- 
veloped.” 62  Late  in  the  month  British  and 
American  military  staff  representatives 
began  conversations  in  Washington  look- 
ing to  the  more  distant  and  hypothetical 
contingency  of  full  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  war  against  the 
European  Axis.63 

Britain’s  most  pressing  need,  in  any 
case,  was  material  aid,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  in  a long,  eloquent  message  to 
the  President  on  8 December  1940,  drove 
home  this  point.  Even  though  deliveries 
on  existing  contracts  would  continue  for 
some  time,  the  dwindling  of  Britain’s 
dollar  resources  had  reached  a point 
where  the  supply  programs  then  under 
discussion — by  now  an  important  part  of 
the  plans  for  continuing  the  war — could 
not  be  financed.  The  cost  of  supplies  actu- 
ally on  order  for  the  British  at  the  end  of 
1940  totaled  $2.7  billion;  the  larger  pro- 

War  Department  files.  (3)  See  discussion  in  Watson, 
Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  1 19-23.  (4)  Mau- 
rice Matloff  and  Edwin  M.  Snell,  Strategic  Planning 
for  Coalition  Warfare:  1941-1942,  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1953), 
pp.  25-28. 


grams  would  cost  $6.5  billion  more.  By  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  the  British  could 
not  muster  more  than  half  this  sum  in 
dollar  exchange.  On  the  American  side,  it 
appeared  virtually  impossible  to  continue 
aid  to  Britain,  as  heretofore,  without 
enabling  legislation.  Involved  legal  ar- 
rangements would  be  necessary  to  finance 
plant  expansion  with  mixed  American 
and  British  funds,  and  to  place  contracts 
with  the  same  firms  under  different  condi- 
tions of  payment.  Part  of  the  materiel  for 
the  Ten  Division  Program  would  have  to 
be  produced  in  government-owned  or 
government-leased  plants,  and  there  was 
no  legal  method  of  transferring  this  ma- 
teriel to  the  British  except  as  surplus  certi- 
fied by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  nonessential 
to  American  defense.  The  placing  of 
British  contracts  came  to  a virtual  stand- 
still while  these  issues  were  being  threshed 
out,  and  the  Ten  Division  Program  re- 
mained, along  with  its  allied  arrange- 
ments, largely  a paper  proposition.64 

The  President,  after  mulling  over  these 
problems  early  in  December  during  a 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  (where  Churchill’s 
appeal  reached  him),  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  mid- December  with  the 
idea  of  lend-lease.  The  famous  metaphor 
with  which  Roosevelt  illustrated  this  idea 
in  a press  conference  on  the  1 7th — of  the 
loan  of  a garden  hose  to  put  out  a fire  in  a 
neighbor’s  house — actually  was  not  par- 


62  Memo,  CofS  for  ACofS  WPD,  17  Jan  41,  sub: 
White  House  Conf  Thursday,  January  16,  1941, 
WPD  4175-18. 

63  For  American-British  Conversations,  see  below, 

rcmr: 

64  (1)  Ltr,  Churchill  to  President,  8 Dec  40,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  pp.  558-67.  (2) 
Memo,  Maj  Gen  Charles  M.  Wesson,  CofOrd,  for 
SW,  4 Dec  40,  sub:  Procurement  of  Br  “B”  Prog,  Br 
A&B  Progs  file,  DAD.  (3)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization 
for  War,  p.  53.  (4)  Hall,  North  American  Supply,  Ch. 
VI,  Galleys  26-27,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  London. 
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ticularly  apt,  since  relatively  little  of  the 
material  “lent”  to  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions under  Iend-lease  was  to  be  returned 
or  made  good  after  the  world  conflagra- 
tion was  finally  extinguished.  If  lend-lease 
embodied  the  idea  of  a loan  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  notion  of  free  and  continuous  ex- 
change of  assistance  of  all  kinds — goods, 
services,  and  information — that  over  the 
long  haul  would  be  of  roughly  equal  bene- 
fit to  both  sides.  The  central  idea,  as  the 
President  put  it  in  the  same  press  confer- 
ence, was  to  “get  rid  of  the  silly,  foolish, 
old  dollar  sign”— in  short,  to  remove  all 
financial  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  American 
aid  to  nations  fighting  against  a common 
enemy.  A few  days  later,  in  his  Fireside 
Chat  of  29  December,  Roosevelt  tossed 
out  another  catchy  phrase — arsenal  of 
democracy — which,  by  emphasizing  the 
primary  role  of  the  United  States  as  a sup- 
plier of  munitions,  unquestionably  bol- 
stered the  deep-seated  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  “send  the  boys  over- 
seas” as  well.  Nevertheless,  the  debate 
over  lend-lease,  in  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country,  raged  for  more  than  two 
months  before  the  lend-lease  bill  (HR 
1 776)  finally  became  law  on  1 1 March.65 

At  one  stroke  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
cleared  away  the  legal  and  financial  bar- 
riers that  stood  in  the  way  of  aid  to  Britain 


and  other  nations  claiming  American  aid. 
It  held  out  the  promise  of  a single  consoli- 
dated military  production  program  fi- 
nanced entirely  with  American  funds  to 
meet  both  foreign  and  domestic  military 
needs,  something  the  War  Department 
had  frequently  urged  during  1940.  It  put 
the  stamp  of  Congressional  approval  on 
the  President’s  policy  of  dividing  Ameri- 
can resources  between  U.S.  rearmament 
and  anti-Axis  nations  abroad,  and  prom- 
ised that  aid  to  these  nations  would  con- 
tinue so  long  as  they  showed  any  ability  to 
resist.  And  since  Britain’s  claims  over- 
shadowed all  others  at  the  moment,  it  was 
a long  step  toward  partnership  with 
Britain  in  military  supply,  just  as  the  staff 
conversations  going  on  in  Washington, 
while  the  lend-lease  bill  was  being  de- 
bated,were  a step  toward  full  military  col- 
laboration. Hemisphere  defense  remained 
the  bedrock  on  which  both  lend-lease  and 
plans  for  collaboration  rested,  but  lend- 
lease  was  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
enabling  the  United  States  to  wage  war 
as  a member  of  a powerful  and  victorious 
coalition  rather  than  as  the  sole  defender 
of  her  own  shores. 


65  (1)  Winnacker  MS,  Pt.  I,  pp.  56-57,  61 , cited  n. 
1 3 6 ( 4 ) j.  (2)  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins: 
An  Intimate  History  (rev.  ed.,  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1950),  pp.  221-29. 


CHAPTER  II 


War  Plans  and  Emergency 
Preparations 


By  the  end  of  1940  American  military 
leaders  were  convinced  that  American 
security  was  bound  up  with  Britain’s  sur- 
vival, and  that  for  practical  reasons  this 
would  require  the  defeat  of  the  European 
Axis.  American  military  policy,  they 
agreed,  must  be  decisively  oriented  to  this 
end,  if  necessary  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Far  East  and  at  the  risk 
of  eventual  direct  involvement  in  the  war. 
They  began,  therefore,  to  give  thought  to 
the  probable  terms  and  form  of  direct  in- 
volvement. In  the  Army  staff,  at  least, 
habituated  to  the  logistics  of  hemisphere 
defense,  the  far-ranging  expanse  of  Brit- 
ain’s imperial  commitments  and  her  long, 
exposed  lines  of  communications  inspired 
misgivings.  Discussions  with  British  mili- 
tary staff  representatives  in  Washington 
late  in  the  winter  of  1940-41  brought  the 
maturing  ideas  of  the  Americans  on  this 
subject  squarely  into  conflict  with  British 
views.  While  agreeing  that  defeat  of  Hitler 
must  be  the  primary  goal  of  an  Anglo- 
American  partnership,  the  staffs  tended, 
on  each  side,  to  approach  military  collab- 
oration in  terms  of  their  own  experience 
and  plans,  especially  with  reference  to 
oceanic  lines  of  communications.  The  Brit- 
ish were  influenced,  too,  by  the  fact  that 
theirs  was  a “going”  war,  and  their  mobi- 


lization and  deployment  well  advanced, 
while  American  military  power  was  still 
largely  potential.  Out  of  these  differences 
in  outlook  grew  a sharp  disagreement  as 
to  the  best  methods  for  pursuing  the  com- 
mon end  and,  more  particularly,  as  to  the 
role  that  American  armed  forces  should 
play. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1941, 
meanwhile,  as  Britain’s  military  fortunes 
steadily  deteriorated,  the  United  States 
prepared  to  expand  its  principal  contribu- 
tion to  Britain’s  war — material  aid — and 
also  moved  rapidly  closer  to  direct  partici- 
pation through  “measures  short  of  war”  in 
the  Atlantic.  Until  the  end  of  May,  more- 
over, the  threat  of  a German  move  to  the 
southwest  into  northwest  and  west  Africa 
remained  acute,  provoking  the  United 
States  in  that  month  to  actively  prepare 
for  an  occupation  of  the  Azores,  a project 
that  fell  just  short  of  being  carried  out.  The 
Army  thus  labored  under  a double  logisti- 
cal burden  during  this  period — equipping 
the  rapidly  expanding  mass  of  the  Army 
in  training,  and  deploying  garrison  forces 
to  outlying  bases  and  territories,  while 
concurrently  preparing  small,  mobile, 
striking  forces  for  emergency  action.  In 
both  these  tasks,  by  late  spring  1941 , prep- 
arations had  fallen  far  short  of  what  the 
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rapidly  developing  situation  seemed  to  de- 
mand, accentuating  an  unreadiness  that 
appeared  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  June 
1940. 


Britain’s  War 

By  the  beginning  of  1941  the  logistical 
scope  of  Britain’s  war  was  more  vast  and 
involved  than  the  actual  localization  of 
the  fighting  would  indicate.  The  conspicu- 
ous battles  were  being  fought  in  Libya  and 
in  the  air  over  the  home  islands.  But  the 
effort  to  sustain  armies  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
east  Africa,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  and  to  maintain  naval  and 
air  power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  ab- 
sorbing, or  was  soon  to  absorb,  half  of 
Britain’s  war  production,  transported  at 
enormous  cost  over  the  long  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  in  occasional 
convoys  forced  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  all  the  imperial  outposts  from 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  to  the  West 
Indies,  Britain  and  her  Commonwealth 
associates  had  to  maintain  forces,  meager 
in  numbers  but  costly  in  shipping  and  ma- 
terial. On  the  seaways  binding  together 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
Commonwealth,  the  deadly  war  against 
the  submarine,  long-range  bomber,  and 
raider  went  on — a war  that  Britain  in 
spring  of  1941  was  losing. 

Geography  forced  Britain  to  operate  on 
exterior  lines,  around  the  periphery  of  her 
opponents’  compact  land-based  power. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  wrote  to  the 
President  in  December  1940: 

The  form  which  this  war  has  taken,  and 
seems  likely  to  hold,  does  not  enable  us  to 
match  the  immense  armies  of  Germany  in 
any  theatre  where  their  main  power  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  We  can,  however,  by  the  use 
of  sea-power  and  air-power,  meet  the  Ger- 


man armies  in  regions  where  only  compara- 
tively small  forces  can  be  brought  into  action. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  German 
domination  of  Europe  from  spreading  into 
Africa  and  into  Southern  Asia.  We  have  also 
to  maintain  in  constant  readiness  in  this 
island  armies  strong  enough  to  make  the 
problem  of  an  oversea  invasion  insoluble. 
. . . Shipping,  not  men,  is  the  limiting  fac- 
tor, and  the  power  to  transport  munitions 
and  supplies  claims  priority  over  the  move- 
ment by  sea  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers.1 

Even  with  the  mobility  conferred  by  sea 
power,  Britain’s  strength  in  men  and  mu- 
nitions, as  well  as  in  shipping,  was  inade- 
quate to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of 
long  and  exposed  lines  of  communications. 
Germany  could  move  larger  forces  into 
the  Mediterranean  with  far  less  effort  than 
could  Britain.  Germany  could  concentrate 
her  armies  on  the  English  Channel  more 
rapidly  than  the  British  could  ship  divi- 
sions back  from  Egypt  or  from  the  Far 
East  and,  therefore,  Britain  had  to  keep 
large  forces  idle  at  home. 

Britain’s  logistical  disadvantage  was  not 
merely  a matter  of  distance;  the  geograph- 
ical disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  Commonwealth  also  contrib- 
uted to  it.  The  British  imperial  axis 
stretched  halfway  around  the  globe  join- 
ing two  centers  of  gravity,  the  British  Isles 
and  the  far  eastern  dominions  (Australia 
and  New  Zealand ).\(Map  1 ] In  between 
stood  the  Middle  East  and  east  Africa, 
draining  military  strength  from  both,  their 
nearest  support  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
A military  liability,  the  whole  area  was 
essentially  a link  in  the  imperial  lifeline,  a 
valuable  source  of  oil,  and  the  dwelling 
place  of  peoples  whose  good  will  was  vital 
to  the  Empire.  In  the  summer  of  1940, 
with  the  German  invasion  expected  at  any 


1 Ltr,  Churchill  to  President,  8 Dec  40,  as  quoted 
in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  pp.  559-60. 
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time,  Churchill  had  dared  to  weaken  the 
home  defenses  in  order  to  send  to  Egypt  a 
full  armored  brigade  along  with  almost 
half  the  few  tanks  available  in  England. 
To  abandon  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
even  if  a line  somewhat  farther  south  and 
east  could  be  held,  would  enable  the 
enemy  to  move  Romanian  and  Soviet  oil 
through  the  Dardanelles,  tap  the  oil  fields 
of  Iraq,  capture  immense  stocks  of  mate- 
riel in  Egypt,  and  swallow  up  Turkey.  Far- 
reaching  political  repercussions  would  be 
felt  in  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  India.  But 
expulsion  from  the  Far  East,  British 
leaders  thought,  would  be  incomparably 
more  disastrous.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land contributed  to  the  Commonwealth 
war  effort  important  military  forces,  food 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Middle 
East,  training  facilities  for  British  air  pilots 
and  crews,  merchant  shipping,  and  a sub- 
stantial production  of  aircraft,  munitions, 
and  warships.  Britain  also  drew  upon  the 
manpower  and  wealth  of  India,  the  tin 
and  rubber  of  Malaya,  and  the  oil  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  Churchill  wrote  to  the 
prime  ministers  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  August  1940  that,  in  the  event 
of  a Japanese  invasion  of  those  countries, 

. . . we  should  then  cut  our  losses  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  sacrifice  every  interest, 
except  only  the  defence  and  feeding  of  this 
island,  on  which  all  depends,  and  would  pro- 
ceed in  good  time  to  your  aid  with  a fleet  able 
to  give  battle  to  any  Japanese  force  which 
could  be  placed  in  Australian  waters,  and 
able  to  parry  any  invading  force,  or  certainly 
cut  its  communications  with  Japan.2 

Six  months  later  British  staff  representa- 
tives in  Washington  asserted  that  loss  of 
the  Far  East  would  mean  “disintegration 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  a crip- 
pling reduction  in  our  war  effort.”  3 

“This  island”  was  indeed  a first  charge, 


but  there  was  a limit  beyond  which  Brit- 
ain could  not  afford,  except  in  the  ultimate 
extremity,  to  reduce  her  overseas  commit- 
ments. Even  though  costly  to  defend,  the 
overseas  territories  and  dominions  made 
important  contributions  to  British  power, 
and  the  home  islands,  vulnerable  to  star- 
vation as  well  as  attack,  could  not  survive 
for  long  if  cut  off  from  their  outlying 
sources  of  nourishment.  The  British  staff 
representatives  declared : 

We  are  a maritime  Commonwealth;  the 
various  dominions  and  colonies  are  held  to- 
gether by  communications  and  trade  routes 
across  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Our  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  depend  for  exist- 
ence on  imported  food  and  on  the  fruits  of 
trade  with  the  overseas  dominions  and  colo- 
nies, with  India  and  with  foreign  countries, 
including  the  vast  area  of  China.  Finally,  we 
are  trustees  for  the  sub-continent  of  India, 
with  a population  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  turbulent,  tem- 
peramental and  excitable  people,  who  de- 
pend on  us  entirely  for  defense  against  exter- 
nal aggression  and  security  against  internal 
disorders.4 

Britain  was  forced  to  compromise  between 
her  imperial  obligations  and  the  obvious 
desirability  of  drawing  upon  near  sources 
of  supply  in  the  interests  of  shipping  econ- 
omy. During  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
war,  only  36  percent  of  Britain’s  imports 
came  from  the  accessible  North  Atlantic 
region,  and  even  at  the  end  of  1940,  when 
every  possible  economy  was  being  sought, 
almost  half  her  imports  were  still  coming 
from  the  more  remote  areas,  which  de- 
pended on  British  power  to  sustain  their 

2 Msg,  1 1 Aug  40,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Their 
Finest  Hour , p.  436. 

3 (1)  Note  by  U.K.  Deleg,  U.S.-Br  Stf  Con  vs,  31 
Jan  41.  (2)  Statement  by  U.K.  Deleg,  U.S.-Br  Stf 
Convs,  29  Jan  41.  (3)  Appreciation  by  U.K.  Deleg, 
U.S.-Br  Stf  Convs,  1 1 Feb  41.  All  in  Item  1 1 , Exec 
4.  (4)  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour , pp.  428,  436,  446. 

4 Appreciation  cited  n.  3(3). 
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defense  and  on  British  shipping  and  com- 
modities to  maintain  their  economies.5 

Britain’s  logistical  position  thus  offered 
no  pattern  for  a defensive  strategy  of  relin- 
quishing outposts  in  order  to  fall  back 
upon  contracting  and  progressively  strong- 
er defense  lines  toward  a common  center — 
no  pattern  for  defense  in  depth.  The 
enemy  was  massed  at  her  doorstep  and 
ranged  along  the  flank  of  her  major  life- 
lines in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  a formidable  potential  enemy 
threatened  her  in  the  Far  East.  Britain’s 
own  external  sources  of  strength  were  re- 
mote, and  she  had  to  accept  the  exorbitant 
logistical  costs  of  defending  them.  But 
under  the  pressures  the  European  Axis  and 
Japan  (or  even  the  former  alone)  were 
capable  of  bringing  to  bear,  the  brittle  and 
attenuated  imperial  structure  seemed 
likely  to  break,  and  its  defenders  likely  to 
be  forced  back  upon  its  two  centers  of 
gravity,  which  would  then  no  k>ngeiybe 


able  to  support  one  another.  See  Map  1. 


In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1941  this 
catastrophe  seemed  neither  unlikely  nor 
too  far  distant.  Before  the  end  of  1940  the 
diminishing  threat  of  invasion  had  been 
replaced  by  the  equally  deadly  and  more 
persistent  menace  of  economic  strangula- 
tion, which  in  turn  presently  revived  the 
danger  of  invasion.  Shipping  losses,  while 
declining  somewhat  from  a peak  of  almost 

450.000  gross  tons  a month  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  remained  high 
through  the  fall  and  winter  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  climbed  even  higher.  In 
April  1941  the  sinkings  for  the  month — 
British,  Allied,  and  neutral — came  to 

654.000  gross  tons.  During  the  last  half  of 
1940  shipping  losses  had  aggregated 
almost  2.5  million  tons;  during  the  six 
months  following  they  rose  to  more  than 
2.8  million.  This  attrition  was  not  alone 


the  work  of  German  U-boats  but  also  that 
of  long-range  aircraft,  magnetic  mines, 
and  merchant  and  heavy  warship  raiders. 
( See  Appendix  H-l.) 

Apart  from  sinkings,  the  effective  capac- 
ity of  shipping  declined.  “The  convoy 
system,  the  detours,  the  zigzags,  the  great 
distances  from  which  we  now  have  to 
bring  our  imports,  and  the  congestion  of 
our  western  harbours,”  Churchill  wrote, 
“have  reduced  by  about  one-third  the 
fruitfulness  of  our  existing  tonnage.”  6 In 
March,  April,  and  May  1941  the  Luft- 
waffe pounded  with  devastating  effect  at 
British  ports,  almost  paralyzing  the  move- 
ment of  goods.  As  a result,  imports  into  the 
British  Isles  fell  to  a volume  less  than  that 
needed  to  feed  the  population  and  to  keep 
war  industries  running.  From  a rate  of 
over  45  million  tons  per  year  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  war,  they  fell  to  an 
annual  rate  of  only  30  million  tons  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  1940.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  the  rate  declined  further 
to  28  million  tons,  and  rose  only  slightly 
thereafter.  In  the  year  to  come,  Churchill 
warned  the  President  at  the  end  of  1940, 
the  capacity  to  transport  across  the  ocean 
would  be  “the  crunch  of  the  whole  war.” 7 

While  Britain’s  home  economy  was 
weakening  under  this  attrition,  her  armies 
met  disaster  in  the  Middle  East.  Early  in 


5 (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Hancock  and  Cowing,  British  War 
Economy,  p.  241 . 

6 Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  564. 

7 (1)  The  above  figures  do  not  include  tanker  im- 
ports. Loss  figures  vary  somewhat;  those  given  here 
are  from  Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War: 
The  Grand  Alliance  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1950),  p.  782,  and  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour, 
p.  714.  (2)  Ltr,  Churchill  to  President,  8 Dec  40,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  560.  (3) 
Hancock  and  Cowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  205, 
242,  249-56,  263-68.  (4)  Frederick  C.  Lane,  Ships  for 
Victory:  A History  of  Shipbuilding  Under  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission  in  World  War  II  (Baltimore,  Md,,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1951),  p.  62. 
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the  year  the  forces  of  General  Sir  Archi- 
bald Wavell  had  virtually  destroyed  the 
Italian  armies  invading  Egypt  and  had 
rapidly  swept  over  Cyrenaica,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  Italian  power  in  east  Africa 
was  crushed.  But  in  April  the  Germans 
overran  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  almost 
destroying  a sizable  British  expeditionary 
force  in  the  process,  while  in  Libya  the  re- 
cently arrived  Afrika  Korps  of  Generalfeld- 
marschall  Erwin  .Rommel  drove  the  Brit- 
ish back  to  the  Egyptian  border,  leaving  a 
large  imperial  garrison  beleaguered  in 
Tobruk.  In  May  came  the  devastating 
German  airborne  conquest  of  Crete,  which 
threatened  to  drive  the  British  eastern 
Mediterranean  fleet  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Against  these  reverses,  Britain’s 
success  during  May  and  June  in  overcom- 
ing local  revolts  and  Nazi  infiltration  in 
Syria  and  Iraq  seemed  small  indeed. 

The  Logistics  of  Hemisphere  Defense 

Britain’s  war  was  not  the  war  for  which 
the  U.S.  Army  had  been  preparing.  The 
logistics  of  hemisphere  defense  presented 
formidable  problems,  but  they  were  in- 
comparably simpler  than  the  global  logis- 
tics with  which  Britain  had  to  struggle. 
American  military  power  had  a single 
center  of  gravity  in  continental  North 
America.  This  central  base  was  rich  in 
manpower  and  material  resources;  it  pos- 
sessed the  capacity  to  create  and  sustain 
powerful  armed  forces  and  also  to  feed  its 
population.  To  the  east,  southeast,  and 
west,  outlying  islands  provided  footholds 
for  outpost  defense;  far  to  the  north  inhos- 
pitable land  masses  barred  the  approach 
of  an  invader.  Against  an  aggressor  oper- 
ating anywhere  north  of  Brazil  the  United 
States  would  have  the  supreme  advantage, 
which  Britain  lacked,  of  fighting  on  inte- 


rior lines.  Against  superior  power,  defend- 
ing forces  could  withdraw  along  radial 
lines  toward  the  central  base,  shortening 
their  communications  in  the  process.  Only 
after  an  invader  had  secured  substantial 
lodgments  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent would  this  advantage  give  way  to  the 
serious  problems  of  integrated  defense  cre- 
ated by  the  distribution  of  population  and 
industry  and  by  mountain  barriers,  among 
other  factors.  But  to  gain  lodgments  in 
North  America,  an  aggressor  would  first 
require  a tremendous  margin  of  superi- 
ority. 

To  defend  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  another  matter.  South  and 
Central  America  were  generally  lacking  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  capa- 
bilities for  effective  resistance  to  a power- 
ful aggressor.  U.S.  forces  in  South  America 
would  have  to  operate  at  the  end  of  lines 
of  communication  longer  than  those  of  a 
European  enemy  attacking  from  the  east, 
where  the  bulge  of  northeastern  Brazil 
faces  Dakar  across  the  South  Atlantic  nar- 
rows. The  American  planning  staffs  were 
therefore  anxious  to  establish  advance 
bases  in  northeastern  Brazil  at  the  first 
sign  of  an  Axis  move  toward  west  Africa. 
To  eject  a powerful  aggressor  from  the  dis- 
tant southern  portion  of  South  America 
below, the  Brazilian  bulge,  Army  planners 
thought,  would  be  a task  far  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  initial  PMP  force  of 
1 ,400,000;  that  force,  indeed,  was  consid- 
ered “barely  sufficient”  to  defend  U.S. 
territory  (not  including  the  Philippines) 
and  to  provide  “limited  task  forces”  to 
support  Latin  American  governments 
against  fifth-column  activities.  Hemi- 
sphere defense  plans  (Rainbow  1 and  4) 
contemplated  that  the  region  below  the 
Brazilian  bulge  could  be  secured  only  in 
later  stages  of  a war,  after  the  area  to  the 
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north  had  been  firmly  consolidated.8 

In  most  areas,  however,  the  logistical 
difficulties  confronting  an  invader  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  more  formida- 
ble than  those  of  the  defense.  In  the  far 
north,  terrain,  climate,  and  economic  de- 
velopment were  unfavorable  to  military 
operations;  both  there  and  far  to  the  south, 
immense  distances  from  possible  bases  of 
operations  were  an  added  obstacle  and 
tended  on  the  whole  to  give  the  logistical 
advantage  to  the  defense.  To  the  west, 
Hawaii  provided  a strong  naval  and  air 
base,  readily  accessible  to  logistical  support 
from  the  west  coast,  and  in  turn  supported 
Midway,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  dangerously  exposed  to  attack  from 
Japan’s  main  base  at  Truk  and  advanced 
positions  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

In  the  last  resort  the  United  States  did 
not  have  to  defend  the  entire  hemisphere 
in  order  to  survive.  [Map  2}  A citadel  de- 
fense of  the  area  north  of  the  Brazilian 
bulge  could  be  so  formidable,  many  mili- 
tary observers  believed,  as  to  deter  any 
possible  aggressor.  The  Joint  Planning 
Committee  even  ventured  the  opinion 
(which  many  challenged)  that  the  United 
States  could  “safeguard  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  probably  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  whether  allied  with  Britain 
or  not.” 9 It  was  not  so  much  the  logistical 
difficulties  of  hemisphere  defense  that 
made  the  danger  of  invasion  real;  it  was 
rather  the  possibility  that  potential  aggres- 
sors might  be  able  to  muster  the  necessary 
margin  of  superior  power  to  override  the 
meager  forces  defending  the  hemisphere 
despite  the  logistical  advantages  the  latter 
would  enjoy. 

American  policy  makers  had  accepted 
the  possibility  of  military  collaboration 
with  Britain  on  the  premise  that  American 
security  could  be  assured  in  no  other  way, 


but  hemisphere  defense  remained  the 
point  of  departure  in  any  consideration  of 
participation  in  Britain’s  war.  American 
planners  naturally  tended  to  visualize  that 
participation  as  a projection  of  their  plans 
for  hemisphere  defense  and,  as  a corollary, 
to  project  the  logistical  principles  on  which 
hemisphere  defense  was  based.  Military 
power  pushed  far  outward  from  a central 
base  was  a diminishing  power,  long  lines 
of  communications  were  costly  to  protect, 
and  an  enemy  became  progressively 
stronger  as  he  was  pressed  back  on  his 
bases  of  operations.  The  British  could  not 
deny  the  validity  of  these  principles,  which 
their  enemies  had  so  long  and  so  often  ex- 
ploited against  them;  they  had  grown 
accustomed,  however,  to  making  the  most 
of  such  compensating  advantages  as  the 
mobility  inherent  in  sea  power  and  a net- 
work of  established  overseas  bases.  U.S. 
Army  planners  were  understandably  re- 
luctant to  abandon  completely  the  com- 
parative security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  order  to  share  fully  the  risks  and 
costs  of  Britain’s  global  war.  If  American 
power  must  be  projected  overseas  beyond 
hemisphere  boundaries,  they  reasoned,  let 
it  be  projected  mainly  into  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
centered  most  of  America’s  heavy  indus- 
try, her  densest  transportation  net,  her 
best  ports;  in  the  Atlantic  was  the  bulk  of 
her  merchant  shipping.  A partnership  of 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Canada, 
moreover,  could  generate  immense  mili- 
tary power,  sufficient  to  control  the  nar- 
row span  of  the  North  Atlantic  and,  in 

8 (1)  WPD  study,  Jan  41,  title:  Possible  Necessity  for 
an  Army  of  1,400,000  Men  and  One  of  4,000,000 
Men,  Item  5,  Exec  4.  (2)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Frame- 
work of  Hemisphere  Defense,  Chs.  I— II . 

" Ltr,  JPC  to  JB,  2 1 Jan  41,  sub:  Jt  Instns  for  A&N 
Reps  for  Holding  Stf  Convs  With  the  Br,  JB  325,  Ser 
674. 
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effect,  to  create  a single  center  of  military 
and  economic  gravity  in  that  area.  Such  a 
power  could  dominate  the  entire  Atlantic 
region  and  perhaps  eventually  crush  the 
power  of  Germany  entrenched  in  Europe, 
despite  her  advantage  of  interior  lines.  ( See 
Map  8.  j 


ABC-1  and  Rainbow  5 

Late  in  January  1941,  as  Britain’s  for- 
tunes declined,  British  and  American  staff 
representatives  in  Washington  began  a 
series  of  secret  meetings  that  became 
known  as  the  ABC  (American  British  Con- 
versations) meetings.  The  discussions  were 
concerned  with  “the  best  methods  by 
which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  can 
defeat  Germany  and  the  powers  allied 
with  her,  should  the  United  States  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  war.”  10 

How  the  United  States  intended  to  con- 
tribute to  this  endeavor,  if  compelled  to 
enter  the  war,  had  in  general  terms 
already  been  spelled  out  with  Presidential 
sanction  before  the  conference  began — 
first  and  basically,  secure  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  then  exert  the  principal 
American  military  effort  in  the  Atlantic 
area  and  only  “navally”  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean; if  Japan  should  enter  the  war  despite 
all  efforts  to  keep  her  out,  limit  American 
operations  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  to 
such  a scope  as  not  to  interfere  with  con- 
centration in  the  Atlantic;  hold  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  European  Axis  as  the  major 
goal  of  coalition  strategy.11 

These  stipulations,  particularly  the  first 
three,  reflected  the  misgivings  with  which 
the  Army  representatives  viewed  the  logis- 
tical problems  of  full  involvement  in  Brit- 
ain’s war,  and  their  determination  that 


American  land  and  air  forces  should  be 
employed  primarily  within  a short  radius 
of  North  America.  In  principle  the  stipu- 
lations did  not  conflict  with  British  notions 
as  to  the  bases  for  collaboration;  the  fourth 
one,  of  course,  was  the  concept  to  which 
the  British  had  hoped  above  all  to  bind 
their  prospective  allies.  But  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  emerged  as  soon  as  the 
discussion  got  down  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions of  employment  of  forces  and  division 
of  responsibilities.  Symptomatic  of  these 
differences  was  the  discussion  of  assign- 
ment of  naval  forces  to  protect  the  com- 
munications in  the  Atlantic  on  which 
overseas  deployment  of  ground  forces  in 
that  area  would  depend.  The  Americans 
questioned  the  British  representatives 
closely  regarding  the  trend  of  ship  sinkings 
and  “the  probable  situations  that  might 
result  from  the  loss  of  the  British  Isles.” 
U.S.  naval  forces,  and  British  too,  they 
thought,  should  be  concentrated  to  cover 
the  northwestern  approaches  to  the  British 
Isles  in  order  to  eliminate  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  communications  with 
North  America.  The  British  refused  even 
to  discuss  the  contingency  that  the  British 
Isles  might  be  conquered;  the  question 
was  academic,  they  said,  since  if  the  islands 


,u  ( 1 ) Statement  by  CNO  and  CofS,  27  Jan  41, 
WPD  4402-94.  (2)  The  agreements  reached  at  the 
ABC  meetings  were  embodied  in  two  reports:  United 
States-British  Staff  Conversations:  Report,  March  27, 
1941,  known  by  the  short  title,  ABC-1  Report,  cover- 
ing strategy  and  employment  of  forces;  and  United 
States-British  Staff  Conversations:  Air  Collaboration, 
March  29,  1941,  known  by  the  short  title,  ABC-2  Re- 
port, covering  air  policy  and  allocation  of  air  materiel. 
Both  reports  are  reproduced  in  Pearl  Harbor  Attack: 
Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (hereafter  cited  as  Pearl  Harbor 
Hearings),  Pt.  15,  pp.  1485-1550.  (3)  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations,  pp.  367-82. 

11  (1)  Statement  cited  n.  10.  (2)  See  abovejCh.Tl 
'-  Min.  2d  mtg  U.S.-Br  Stf  Convs,  3 1 Jan  4 1,  Item 
1 1,  Exec  4. 
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fell  “the  British  Army  and  Air  Force  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.”  ia  As  for  naval  dis- 
positions, the  British  insisted  on  spreading 
their  forces,  however  thinly,  throughout 
the  Atlantic  and  in  other  oceans  as  well. 
The  current  rampaging  in  the  Atlantic  of 
the  German  warship  raiders  Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau,  and  Hipper,  lent  point  to  their 
argument.  The  Americans  were  not  con- 
vinced, however,  and  the  final  agreement 
recorded  their  insistence  that  the  center  of 
gravity  for  U.S.  naval  operations  in  the 
Atlantic  would  be  in  the  northwestern  ap- 
proaches to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  U.S.  land  forces  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  used  mainly  to  sup- 
port U.S.  naval  and  air  forces  in  areas 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.14 

The  sharpest  of  the  disagreements  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Americans’  desire  to  limit 
their  logistical  commitments  centered 
upon  Singapore  and  the  Far  East.  The 
British  hoped  to  secure  an  American  com- 
mitment to  help  defend  Singapore.  “The 
security  of  the  Far  Eastern  position,”  they 
argued,  “including  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  essential  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  war  effort.  Singapore  is  the 
key  to  defense  of  these  interests,  and  its 
retention  must  be  assured.”  15  If  the  Japa- 
nese captured  the  great  base,  they  might 
be  able  to  cut  communications  to  the  west; 
India  and  Burma  would  immediately  be- 
come military  liabilities;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  might  be  isolated  or  even 
overrun.  Loss  of  Singapore,  the  British 
concluded,  “would  be  a disaster  of  the  first 
magnitude,  second  only  to  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.”  16  They  proposed  that  the  U.S. 
Asiatic  Fleet,  then  based  in  the  Philip- 
pines, be  heavily  reinforced  to  the  point 
where,  in  conjunction  with  British  and 
Dutch  naval  forces,  it  could  deter  or  at 


least  delay  a Japanese  onslaught  on 
Malaya.17 

These  arguments  met  with  an  unsym- 
pathetic response.  Singapore  was  indeed 
a symbol  and  a bastion  and  its  loss  would 
be  felt.  But  loss  of  the  Philippines  would 
also  be  a severe  blow  to  the  United  States. 
Both  partners  must  be  willing  to  take  risks 
and  accept  losses.  In  a private  session 
Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  Miles  complained 
that  British  preoccupation  with  the  Far 
East  was  diverting  attention  from  their 
central  problem,  the  security  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  the  British  them- 
selves conceded,  the  Japanese  did  not  need 
Singapore  to  harass  shipping  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  while,  even  with  Singapore,  they 
probably  would  not  risk  large  naval  forces 
far  to  the  west  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  menaced  their  eastern  flank.  More- 
over, the  Americans  felt  confident  that  the 
Pacific  Fleet  could  protect  communica- 
tions between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the 
South  Pacific,  and  even  deter  Japan  from 
attempting  to  overrun  the  dominions. 
Even  if  the  Asiatic  Fleet  were  reinforced, 
the  Americans  feared  it  might  eventually 
be  engulfed  by  superior  enemy  forces, 
while  the  Pacific  Fleet  would  be  seriously 
weakened  and  unable  to  send  essential 
reinforcements  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Amer- 
ican plan  was  to  defend  the  Malay  Barrier 
as  long  as  possible  with  existing  forces  (in- 
cluding the  Asiatic  Fleet,  which  would 
probably  retire  from  the  Philippines  at 


13  Ibid. 

14  (1)  Min,  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  mtgs  U.S.-Br 
StfConvs,  31  Jan,  5 Feb,  10  Feb,  15  Feb,  and  17  Feb 
41,  Item  1 1,  Exec  4.  (2)  ABC-1  Report,  pars.  13(b), 
(f),  (g),  Pearl  Harbor  Hearings,  Pt.  15,  pp.  1491-92. 

15  Statement  cited  in.  3(2)1 

16  Appreciation  citedl  n.  3(3 )[ 

17  [1)  Ibid.  (2)  Statement  cited  fn.  3(2)|  (3)  Note 
citedl n.  3(1)1 
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the  outbreak  of  hostilities);  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  meanwhile,  would  operate  against 
Japan’s  eastern  flank;  the  Chinese,  forti- 
fied by  American  munitions,  would  strike 
at  Japan’s  mainland  forces;  and  the 
weapon  of  economic  blockade  would  be 
exploited  to  the  full.  In  general,  the  Amer- 
icans felt  that  the  Far  East,  except  Japan 
itself  and  areas  to  its  north  and  east,  was 
a British  and  Dutch  sphere  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  if  the  British  were  bent  on 
holding  Singapore,  they  should  themselves 
send  the  necessary  naval  forces  via  their 
own  secure  line  of  communications  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  end,  the 
representatives  could  only  agree  to  dis- 
agree. The  British  recorded  their  convic- 
tion that  the  security  of  Singapore  was  es- 
sential to  the  joint  war  effort,  and  their 
intention  to  strengthen  their  naval  power 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Americans 
undertook  to  augment  their  own  naval 
power  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
thus  releasing  British  units  from  those 
areas,  but  indicated  that  no  strengthening 
of  American  forces  in  the  Far  East  was 
contemplated.18 

To  resist  further  entanglements  in  the 
Far  East  seemed  to  the  Army  staff  not 
only  sound  logistics  but  a logical  corollary 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  and  the 
British  had  agreed — that  defeat  of  Ger- 
many must  be  the  primary  objective.  An 
American  commitment  to  help  defend 
Singapore  might  imply  an  undertaking 
“to  seek  the  early  defeat  of  Japan”  and  ac- 
ceptance of  “responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  a large  portion  of  the  British  Empire.” 
It  might  lead  to  “employment  of  the  final 
reserve  of  the  Associated  Powers  in  a non- 
decisive  theater.”  19  As  to  how  Germany 
was  finally  to  be  defeated,  the  American 
staff  had  as  yet  no  definite  ideas.  Admiral 
Stark’s  hints,  the  preceding  November,  of 


massive  land  operations  in  Europe  had 
aroused  little  enthusiasm  among  the  Army 
planners,  particularly  his  suggestion  of  re- 
peating Wellington’s  exploits  in  Spain.  A 
WPD  paper  prepared  late  in  January 
reached  the  conclusion,  among  others 
similarly  pessimistic,  that  an  invasion  by 
the  historic  route  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries would  be  dangerous  folly.  Army 
thinking,  in  general,  was  oriented  toward 
the  initial,  not  the  later,  stages  of  an 
Anglo-American  partnership.20  The  Brit- 
ish had  somewhat  more  definite  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  on  the  subject.  Germany 
would  be  defeated  in  the  end,  they 
thought,  by  small,  highly  mechanized 
armies  wielding  tremendous  fire  power. 
These  forces  would  enter  the  Continent  at 
various  points,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
internal  uprisings,  only  after  the  enemy 
had  been  battered  to  the  breaking  point 
by  preliminary  attacks  around  the  perim- 
eter of  Europe,  air  bombardment,  block- 
ade, and  subversive  activity.21 

British  notions  as  to  the  form  American 

18  (1)  Min,  Jt  mtg  of  A&N  secs,  U.S.  Stf  Com,  13 
Feb  41.  (2)  Statement  by  U.S.  Stf  Com,  “The  U.S. 
Military  Position  in  the  Far  East,”  19  Feb  41.  Both  in 
Item  11,  Exec  4.  (3)  Memo,  Maj  Gen  Stanley  D. 
Embick,  Brig  Gens  Leonard  T.  Gerow  and  S.  Miles, 
and  Col  Joseph  T.  McNarney  for  CofS,  1 2 Feb  41, 
sub:  Dispatch  of  U.S.  Forces  to  Singapore,  WPD 
4402-3.  (4)  ABC- 1 Report,  pars.  11(b),  13(d),  and 
Annex  III,  par,  35,  Pearl  Harbor  Hearings,  Pt.  15,  pp. 
1490,  1492,1518. 

19  Statement  cited  n.  18(2). 

20  (1)  Min,  11th  mtg  U.S.-Br  StfConvs,  26  Feb  41, 
Item  1 1,  Exec  4.  (2)  Statement  cited  n.  18(2).  (3) 
Memo,  unsigned,  for  ACofS  WPD,  no  date  sub:  Stf 
Convs  With  Br,  Item  1 lb,  Exec  4.  (4)  See  above,  Ch. 

[11  (5)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  pp.  1 18- 
20. 

21  (1)  See  Churchill’s  allusion  to  “superior  air-pow- 
er” and  “the  rising  anger”  of  “Nazi-gripped  popula- 
tions” in  his  letter  to  Roosevelt,  8 December  1940,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  560.  (2)  See 
also  the  fully  developed  plan  described  a year  later 
in  Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance,  pp.  646-51.  (3)  For 
the  various  British  views,  see  the  minutes  of  the  U.S. 
British  Staff  Conversations,  Item  l 1,  Exec  4. 
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participation  in  the  war  might  take  were 
closely  related  to  this  strategy  of  attrition 
and  peripheral  attack.  The  “party  line” 
laid  down  by  Churchill  was  expressed 
in  his  famous  exhortation,  “give  us  the 
tools  and  we’ll  finish  the  job.”  “We  do 
not  need  the  gallant  armies  which  are 
forming  throughout  the  American  Un- 
ion,” Churchill  declared.  “We  do  not  need 
them  this  year,  nor  next  year;  nor  any 
year  that  I can  foresee.”  22  While  this  as- 
sertion, made  during  the  debate  over  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  was  perhaps  not  wholly 
candid,  the  British  staff  representatives  in 
Washington  admitted  that  they  dreaded  a 
vast  American  mobilization  and  training 
program  that  would  swallow  up  the  out- 
put of  American  munitions  in  an  effort  to 
put  huge  armies  in  the  field  at  an  early 
date,  thus  cutting  off  the  vital  flow  of 
American  weapons  to  British  forces  al- 
ready fighting  the  enemy.  In  the  event  the 
United  States  should  enter  the  war,  the 
British  anticipated  that  the  still  embryonic 
American  ground  forces  would  for  some 
time  play  a minor,  largely  defensive  role, 
protecting  their  own  air  and  naval  bases 
and  relieving  the  British  in  quiet  sectors. 
British  forces,  far  more  advanced  in  their 
mobilization  and  already  disposed  around 
the  periphery  of  enemy  power,  would 
gradually  be  strengthened  by  troops  thus 
released  and  by  American  air  units.  Only 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  a powerful  force  in 
being,  did  the  British  envisage  an  inde- 
pendent role.  American  land  and  air 
power,  in  short,  was  to  be  introduced 
piecemeal  and  on  a small  scale  (except  for 
long-range  bombing  forces)  into  the  exist- 
ing pattern  of  the  war,  thereby  helping  to 
perpetuate  that  pattern  and  eventually  to 
consummate  the  strategy  of  “closing  the 
ring”  around  Germany.23  The  principal 
American  contribution  would  not  be 


armies  but  the  weapons  to  equip  armies. 

The  final  ABC-1  report  on  the  whole 
reflected  British  long-range  strategic 
thinking — emphasizing  strategic  air  pow- 
er, support  of  resistance  movements  and 
neutrals,  “raids  and  minor  offensives,” 
checking  of  Axis  advances  in  North  Af- 
rica, knocking  Italy  out  of  the  war,  cap- 
ture of  launching  positions  for  an  “even- 
tual” offensive.  Nowhere  was  there  any 
mention  of  a cross-Channel  invasion  based 
on  the  British  Isles.  The  implication  was 
that  the  process  of  nibbling  at  the  fringes 
of  Axis  power  would  continue  for  a long 
time,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  end  less  by  shock  than  by 
exhaustion.  ABC-1  also  gave  assurance 
that  the  flow  of  material  aid  to  Britain 
would  continue,  even  if  this  meant  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  armed  forces  the  United 
States  could  throw  into  the  scale.  Already, 
important  concessions  were  being  made  to 
the  British  in  the  allocation  of  aircraft  and 
other  critical  materiel.24 

Yet  the  Army  staff  reacted  strongly  to 
the  British  tendency  to  assign  American 
forces  a complementary  and  subordinate 
role.  By  virtue  of  its  immense  potential 
power,  one  staff  paper  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  was  destined  to  become  the 
dominant  partner  if  it  should  enter  the 
anti-Axis  coalition,  and  would  “constitute 
the  final  reserve  of  the  democracies  both 
in  manpower  and  munitions.”  That  re- 
serve should  be  conserved  “for  timely  em- 
ployment in  a decisive  theater,  and  not 

22  Churchill’s  speech  of  9 Feb  41,  quoted  in  Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  261-62. 

23  (1)  Statement  cited|n.  S(2|.  (2)  Note  cited  jn~3(  1)1 
(3)  Min,  4th  and  5th  mtgs  U.S.-Br  Stf  Convs,  5 and 
6 Feb  41,  Item  1 1,  Exec  4. 

The  British  also  wanted  to  assign  some  U.S.  naval 
units  piecemeal  to  British  naval  commands  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

24  (1)  ABC-1  Report,  pars.  12-13,  Pearl  Harbor 
Hearings,  Pt.  15,  pp.  1490-91.  (2)  See  below ICh,  III. 
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dissipated  by  dispersion  in  secondary  the- 
aters.” 25  “We  must  not  make  the  mistake,” 
warned  another  staff  paper,  “of  merely  re- 
inforcing the  British  in  all  areas,  but 
should  throw  our  weight  in  a single  direc- 
tion.” 26  ABC-1  laid  down  the  rule,  in  fact, 
that  the  forces  of  each  partner  should  op- 
erate, in  the  main,  under  their  own  com- 
manders “in  the  areas  of  responsibility  of 
their  own  Power”— partial  insurance 
against  the  absorption  of  American  forces 
anonymously  into  the  pattern  of  Britain’s 
war.27 

This  reservation  was  reflected  in  the 
actual  dispositions  of  American  forces  con- 
templated under  the  ABC-1  agreement 
and  the  Rainbow  5 war  plan  drawn  up 
during  the  weeks  following.  The  Rainbow 
5 schedules  provided  for  a maximum 
overseas  deployment,  during  the  first  six 
months  following  American  entry  into  the 
war  (M  Day),  of  413,900  Army  troops, 
but  of  these  about  236,000  were  definitely 
assigned  to  tasks  within  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  another  109,500  to  cover  its 
approaches  and  to  forestall  threats  against 
it.  The  remainder  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
British  Isles,  within  the  orbit  of  Anglo- 
American  power  and  on  the  direct  ap- 
proaches to  northwestern  Europe.28  The 
scheduled  deployment  was  as  follows: 


Hawaii 44,000 

Alaska 23,000 

Panama 13,400 

Caribbean  bases 45,800 

West  coast  of  South  America  (task  force)  . . . 24,000 

Brazil  (task  force) 86,000 

British  Isles 68,200 

Iceland  (relief  of  British) 26,500 

Transatlantic  operations  to  forestall  German 

move  toward  Dakar 83,000 


413,900 

Even  U.S.  naval  power  in  the  Atlantic, 
a more  mobile  instrument,  was  to  be  con- 


centrated mainly  to  protect  the  northwest- 
ern approaches  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  Navy  had  the  further  mis- 
sion of  assisting  the  British  occupation  of 
the  Azores  and  Cape  Verdes  if  the  Axis 
should  move  in  that  direction.  In  the  Pa- 
cific the  main  fleet  was  to  remain  based  on 
Hawaii  and,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Japan,  would  raid  its  communications  and 
subsequently  operate  against  the  Mar- 
shall and  Caroline  Islands.  The  Philip- 
pines, in  that  event,  would  be  a belea- 
guered citadel  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  American  power,  for  many  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  a war  in  the  Far 
East,  could  hope  to  expand.  Under  ABC-1 
the  United  States  was  assigned  primary 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  Pacific,  its 
sphere  extending  westward  to  include 
Japan  but  not  the  Philippines,  Formosa, 
or  the  areas  to  the  south;  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  American  responsibility  extended 
only  to  the  mid-Atlantic,  short  of  Iceland 
and  the  .Azores.29  [(See  Map  2.) 

Thus,  except  for  the  build-up  of  U.S. 
strategic  bomber  forces  in  the  British  Isles 
(which  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  entered  the  war),  the  bulk  of  Amer- 


25  Draft  memo,  no  date,  atchd  to  memo,  Gen 
Gerow  for  Col  McNarney,  6 Feb  41,  Item  1 1 , Exec  4. 

j«  WPD  paper,  no  date,  sub:  Stf  Convs  With  Br, 
Item  1 lb,  Exec  4. 

27  (1)  ABC-1  Report,  pars.  9,  14(b),  Pearl  Harbor 
Hearings,  Pt.  15,  pp.  1489,  1493.  (2)  Draft  memo  cited 
n.  25.  (3)  WPD  paper  cited  n.  26. 

28  Incl  A to  rpt,  JPC  to  JB,  30  Apr  41,  sub:  Jt  Bsc 
War  Plan  — Rainbow  5 and  Rpt  of  U.S.-Br  Stf  Convs, 
March  27,  1941,  JB  325,  Ser  642-5. 

28  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memos,  WPD  for  CofS,  20  and  31 
May  41,  sub:  Analysis  of  Plans  for  Overseas  Expeds, 
Rainbow  5,  WPD  4175-22.  (3)  Charts  atchd  to  memo, 
WPD  for  CofS,  15  May  41,  WPD  3493-11.  (4)  Papers 
in  Item  7,  Exec  4.  (5)  Annex  III  to  ABC-1  Report, 
Pearl  Harbor  Hearings,  Pt.'  15,  pp.  1504-35. 

The  schedule  was  revised  from  time  to  time 
throughout  1941  and  included  additional  small  forces 
to  be  sent  to  Greenland  and  Newfoundland. 
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ican  land  and  air  power  during  the  early 
period  of  participation  was  to  be  held  back 
either  inside  the  United  States  or  within  a 
safe  radius  of  North  America,  with  short, 
easily  protected  overseas  communications. 
This  applied  not  merely  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Army  still  in  training,  but  even  to 
most  of  the  mobile  striking  forces,  unless 
these  should  be  called  into  action  by  an 
enemy  threat  to  the  hemisphere.  Two  con- 
siderations lay  behind  this  whole  plan. 
The  paramount  reason,  of  course,  was 
that  the  Army  would  not  be  ready  for 
large-scale  action  of  any  kind  for  many 
months — by  1 September,  the  earliest 
date  on  which  its  commitments  under 
ABC-1  could  become  effective,  it  could 
expect  to  put  in  the  field,  at  the  most,  only 
about  six  divisions  and  six  air  combat 
groups.  Secondly,  the  staff  was  determined 
that  American  land  and  air  power  should 
not  be  introduced  piecemeal,  as  it  grew, 
into  a global  war  in  which  for  a long  time 
it  could  play  only  a subordinate  role.  “The 
building  up  of  large  land  and  air  forces  for 
major  offensive  operations  against  the 
Axis  powers,”  stated  the  Army’s  Rainbow 
5 plan,  “will  be  the  primary  immediate  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  Army.  The  initial 
tasks  of  United  States  land  and  air  forces 
will  be  limited  to  such  operations  as  will 
not  materially  delay  this  effort.” 3f> 

Ships  for  Britain 

In  the  spring  of  1941  Britain  needed 
more  tangible  and  immediate  assistance 
from  the  United  States  than  agreements 
for  military  collaboration  that  were  con- 
tingent upon  the  United  States’  being 
forced  into  the  war  and  that,  as  far  as  the 
Army  was  concerned,  could  not  become 
effective  before  September.  In  December 
the  Prime  Minister  had  warned  Roosevelt: 


Unless  we  can  establish  our  ability  to  feed 
this  island,  to  import  the  munitions  of  all 
kinds  which  we  need,  unless  we  can  move  our 
armies  to  the  various  theaters  where  Hitler 
and  his  confederate  Mussolini  must  be  met, 
and  maintain  them  there,  ...  we  may  fall 
by  the  way,  and  the  time  needed  by  the 
United  States  to  complete  her  defensive 
preparations  may  not  be  forthcoming.31 

American  officials  from  December  on 
watched  Britain’s  blood-letting  with  grow- 
ing concern.  Stimson  recorded  in  his  diary 
on  the  19th,  “.  . . it  is  now  very  clear 
that  England  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
very  much  longer  unless  some  defense  is 
found.” 32  The  President’s  decisions  on 
military  policy  in  January  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Britain  might  hold 
out  for  six  more  months.  Harry  Hopkins, 
visiting  in  England  a little  later,  found  a 
general  expectation  that  the  all-out  inva- 
sion would  certainly  come  in  the  spring, 
and  thought  that  the  outcome  would  de- 
pend on  how  much  material  could  be  sent 
from  the  United  States  “within  the  next 
few  weeks.”33  Early  in  April  Admiral 
Stark  concluded  that  the  situation  was 
“hopeless  except  as  we  take  strong  meas- 
ures to  save  it.”  34 

The  most  dramatic  and  far-reaching  re- 
sponse by  the  United  States  to  Britain’s 
peril  was  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  in  March,  but  apart  from  some  badly 
needed  shipments  of  food  made  under  its 
authority,  the  benefits  of  lend-lease  lay  in 
the  future;  most  of  the  munitions  sent  to 
the  British  during  1941  were  bought  for 

30  Incl  A to  rpt  cited  |n.  28. | 

31  Ltr,  Churchill  to  President,  8 Dec  40,  as  quoted 
in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  560. 

32  Stimson  Diary,  December  19,  1940  entry,  quoted 
in  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  On  Active 
Service  in  Peace  and  War  (New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1948),  p.  367. 

33  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins , p.  257. 

34  Ltr,  Adm  Stark  to  Adm  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  4 
Apr  4 1 , Pearl  Harbor  Hearings,  Pt.  1 6,  p.  2161. 
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cash.35  Except  for  munitions,  Britain’s 
most  pressing  need  was  ships.  Hopkins 
forwrarded  urgent  pleas  on  this  score  from 
England  in  February,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sal- 
ter, who  came  over  in  March  to  head  the 
British  Merchant  Shipping  Mission,  car- 
ried a new  warning  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister: 

The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  has  begun.  The 
issue  may  well  depend  on  the  speed  with 
which  our  resources  to  combat  the  menace  to 
our  communications  with  the  western  hemi- 
sphere are  supplemented  by  those  of  the 
U.S. A.  I look  to  you  to  bring  this  fact  home 
to  the  U.S.  Administration  . . . ,36 

The  United  States  could  do  little  to 
meet  this  need.  Building  capacity  was  still 
in  the  early  stages  of  expansion — in  1939 
American  yards  had  produced  only  twen- 
ty-eight ocean-going  ships,  in  1940  only 
fifty-three.  Late  in  1940  the  British  had  let 
contracts  with  the  Todd- Kaiser  Company 
for  sixty  emergency-type  freighters  (pre- 
cursors of  the  Liberty  ships),  but  none  of 
these  could  be  expected  off  the  ways  until 
late  in  1941;  only  five  were  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  Of  U.S.  shipping 
already  in  existence,  substantial  transfers 
had  been  made  before  1941  to  British  and 
other  foreign  registry,  thus  releasing  the 
ships  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws  in  order  to  carry  British  cargoes. 
Early  in  1941  the  entire  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  aggregated  less  than  ten  million  gross 
tons,  of  which  more  than  half  were  work- 
ing in  the  coastal  trades.  Only  about  3.7 
million  tons,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  were 
suitable  for  transoceanic  operation.  Four 
fifths  of  the  entire  fleet  were  vessels  of 
World  War  I vintage,  too  slow  for  travel  in 
danger  zones  except  at  great  risk.  Finally, 
the  domestic  demands  upon  U.S.  shipping 
were  mounting,  especially  for  importing 


strategic  materials.  Between  mid- 1940 
and  the  end  of  1941  Britain  acquired 
about  a hundred  secondhand  ships  from 
the  United  States,  most  of  them  before  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed;  many  of  these 
ships  had  to  be  laid  up  for  repairs  and  re- 
fitting for  months  afterward.  Of  this  small 
tonnage,  only  the  tankers  appreciably 
changed  the  situation  in  1941  by  building 
up  British  oil  stocks,  which  during  the 
summer  had  fallen  to  the  danger  level. 
The  United  States  also  turned  over  to  the 
British  in  1941  considerable  Axis  and 
Danish  tonnage  interned  in  U.S.  harbors 
and  persuaded  other  American  republics 
to  do  likewise — perhaps  a million  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping  all  told.  U.S.  pres- 
sure helped  to  secure  other  foreign  ton- 
nage for  the  British  under  charter.37 

This  was  a small  beginning.  In  Decem- 
ber 1940  Churchill  voiced  to  the  President 
his  hope  that  American  building  capacity 
would  be  expanded  on  the  scale  of  the 
Hog  Island  yards  of  World  War  I.  From 
Empire  resources,  producing  well  under  2 

35  (1)  See  below, [Ch._III  (2)  Stetdnius,  Lend-Lease: 
Weapon  for  Victory,  pp.  104-05  and  Chs.  VII1-IX. 

36  (1)  Quoted  in  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War 
Economy,  p.  257.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins, 
pp.  257-58. 

37  Estimates  of  total  tonnage  vary  widely;  the  figure 
given  in  the  text  is  from  Charles  H.  Coleman,  Ship- 
building Activities  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, July  1940  to  December  1941,  WPB  Special 
Study  18.  (1)  On  U.S.  merchant  fleet,  see  Coleman, 
pp.  26-28,  3 Off;  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  pp.  42-43; 
Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  257- 
58;  and  memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  28  May  41,  sub:  Stra- 
tegic Est  of  Sit,  with  atchd  tables,  G-4/33052.  (2)  For 
the  British  shipbuilding  contracts  in  1940  and  trans- 
fers of  U.S.  shipping  to  Britain,  see  Hancock  and 
Gowing;  Coleman;  and  Hall,  North  American  Sup- 
ply, Ch.  VI,  Galley  1 1,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  London. 
Shipping  transferred  under  lend-lease  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  1941  amounted  to  only  1.1  percent 
of  all  lend-lease  transfers  in  that  period.  (3)  For  rela- 
tionshipof  gross,  net,  and  dead-weight  tonnages,  see 
below',  IApd.  A-7~l 
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million  dead-weight  tons  (1,250,000  gross 
tons)  per  year,  Britain  could  not  hope  to 
replace  her  losses,  which  in  April  1941 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  almost  12  mil- 
lion dead-weight  tons  (actual  losses  in  1941 
were  about  5 million  tons).  During  the 
spring,  in  fact,  both  merchant  and  naval 
construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
to  be  cut  back  in  order  to  provide  labor 
and  facilities  to  reduce  the  mountainous 
backlog  of  damaged  shipping  clogging  the 
ports.  The  British  frankly  rested  their 
hopes  on  receiving  a flood  of  American 
tonnage  in  1 942 — at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5 
million  dead-weight  tons,  according  to 
early  1941  calculations.  Before  the  end  of 
1941  the  British  had  raised  their  estimated 
requirements  to  8.2  million  dead-weight 
tons  per  year.38 

Expansion  of  American  shipbuilding 
capacity  spurted  forward  during  1941  in 
three  successive  waves.  The  first,  benefit- 
ing from  the  British  contracts  with  Todd- 
Kaiser,  began  early  in  January  with  the 
President’s  order  for  200  emergency-type 
freighters  t£>  be  completed  in  two  years; 
under  the  current  Maritime  Commission 
program,  a like  number  of  standard-type 
vessels  was  to  be  completed  by  mid- 1941. 
The  second  wave  of  expansion  followed 
soon  after  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed 
and  added  more  than  300  vessels,  includ- 
ing 112  emergency-type  freighters  and  72 
tankers,  to  the  program.  The  third  wave, 
spread  over  the  second  half  of  the  year,  in- 
volved a variety  of  types.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  over  1,200  vessels  (about  13  million 
dead-weight  tons)  were  scheduled  for  de- 
livery before  the  end  of  1943,  aiming  at  a 
peak  annual  production  capacity  of  more 
than  7 million  tons.  In  1941  the  results  of 
the  expansion  were  meager.  Actual  con- 
struction during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
lagged  behind  schedule.  About  100  mer- 


chant vessels  of  all  types  (1,161,000  dead- 
weight tons)  were  completed  in  that  year, 
of  which  only  7 were  Liberty  ships  and  53 
standard  freighters.39 

This  expansion  was  aimed  largely  at 
British  needs  and  owed  much  to  lend- 
lease  funds.  How  much  tonnage  actually 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  British  re- 
mained, as  the  President  remarked,  an 
“iffy”  question.  Shipping  lent  itself  more 
aptly  than  munitions  to  the  President’s 
homely  metaphor  of  the  garden  hose  to  be 
returned  to  its  owner  after  the  fire  was  put 
out.  The  expansion  program,  however, 
gave  the  British  the  insurance  they  needed. 
The  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  25  June: 

If  we  can  resist  or  deter  actual  invasion  this 
autumn,  we  ought  to  be  able,  on  the  present 
undertaking  of  the  United  States,  to  come 
through  the  year  1941.  . . . there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  year  1942,  in  which  the  enor- 
mous American  new  building  comes  to  hand, 
should  not  present  us  with  less  anxious  or- 
deals than  those  we  must  now  endure  and 
come  through.40 

“Ships  for  Britain”  included  not  merely 
those  the  United  States  made  available  in 
1941  and  was  prepared  to  build  in  the 
future  but  also  the  British  tonnage  that, 
without  action  by  the  United  States, 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost,  immobi- 
lized, or  uneconomically  employed.  Until 
the  Neutrality  Act  was  repealed  in  No- 


38  (1)  Ltr,  Churchill  to  President,  8 Dec  40,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  564.  (2)  Note 
cited  |n.  3(1)]  (3)  Memo,  John  J.  McCloy  for  Gen 
Marshall,  1 1 Feb  41,  Item  1 lc,  Exec  4.  (4)  Churchill, 
The  Grand  Alliance , pp.  127,  150-55;  dirs  by  Minister 
of  Defence,  6 and  27  Mar  41,  as  quoted  on  pp.  1 23— 
26,  865-66.  (5)  For  the  figure  8.2  million  dead-weight 
tons  (5.5  million  gross  tons),  see  below. ICh.  Vl 

39  (1)  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  Ch.  II.  (2)  WPB  Sp 
Study  18,  Table  on  p.  5 and  pp.  25-5  1,  cited  fnTTT', 
(3)  See  also  below,  IVpp.  H- 1 .1 

40  Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance,  p.  154. 
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vember  1941,  U.S.  shipping  could  not 
enter  the  war  zones,  but  in  April,  as  the 
east  African  campaign  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  President  declared  the  Red  Sea 
open  to  U.S.  shipping,  and  by  midyear 
forty-eight  American  freighters  were  ply- 
ing this  route,  relieving  British  tonnage  for 
more  dangerous  service.  In  March  the 
Army  took  the  first  steps  toward  develop- 
ing facilities  for  ferrying  aircraft  across  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic,  a project  that 
promised  eventually  to  release  substantial 
amounts  of  shipping  for  other  uses.  The 
government  also  urged  private  shipyards 
to  make  their  repair  facilities  available  to 
British  merchant  ships  and,  in  March,  ex- 
tended the  services  of  private  and  naval 
yards  to  British  warships.  During  the  last 
nine  months  of  1941  British  tonnage  re- 
pairing in  American  ports  averaged  430,- 
000  dead-weight  tons  a month.41 

Finally,  in  April  1941,  the  President 
took  the  first  decisive,  though  limited,  step 
toward  what  would  certainly  be  the  major 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic 
during  the  initial  stages  of  participation  in 
the  war — the  convoying  of  merchant  ship- 
ping. Although  the  Navy  had  prepared, 
and  the  President  had  tentatively  ap- 
proved, plans  for  full  convoying  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  Atlantic,  the  action  he  actually 
took  late  in  April,  after  long  hesitation, 
was  cautious.  He  ordered  the  Navy  to 
patrol  the  sea  lanes  west  of  a mid-Atlantic 
line  (longitude  26°  west,  but  including 
Greenland  and  the  Azores)  and  to  broad- 
cast the  movements  of  potentially  hostile 
ships  and  aircraft.  To  implement  this  deci- 
sion naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic  were  aug- 
mented, late  in  May,  by  three  battleships 
and  other  units  representing  approxi- 
mately a fourth  of  the  strength  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  The  reporting  patrol,  as  the 


President  warned  in  a speech  on  27  May, 
was  earnest  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  Britain’s  survival, 
above  all  to  “deliver  the  goods”  across  the 
Atlantic.  Extended  by  successive  steps,  it 
was  to  draw  the  United  States  by  the  fol- 
lowing September  into  a “shooting  war” 
with  German  submarines.42 


The  Logistics  of  Emergency  Expeditionary  Forces 

Measures  to  aid  Britain  and  plans  for 
eventual  military  collaboration  were  not 
the  Army’s  most  pressing  concern.  For  the 
Army,  during  the  first  half  of  1941,  hemi- 
sphere defense  was  still  the  first  order  of 
business.  The  threat  of  imminent  aggres- 
sion against  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
mained real  until  the  German  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  late  in  June  canceled  it 
for  the  time  being. 

Since  June  1940  the  1st  and  3d  Infantry 
Divisions,  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  re- 
spectively, had  been  earmarked  to  form 
the  nuclei  of  small,  mobile,  striking  forces 
that  might  anticipate  or  counter  a sudden 
enemy  move.  Some  effort  was  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1940  to  provide 
these  forces  and  a few  supporting  units 
with  special  equipment  and  to  give  them 
amphibious  training,  with  a view  eventu- 
ally to  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
Marines.  Little  was  actually  done  during 
1940  to  give  effect  to  these  plans.  Equip- 
ment could  not  be  spared  from  the  general 


11  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  p. 
258.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  228-29. 
(3)  Stettinius,  Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Victory,  p.  149 
and  Chs.  XII-XIII.  (4)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF I,  Ch. 
IX. 

42  (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  V,  pp.  5-15.  (2)  Morison,  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic , pp.  44-57.  (3)  Stimson  and  Bundy,  On 
Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  386-87. 
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training  program.  Every  Regular  Army 
unit  had  to  provide  instructors  for  the 
flood  of  selectees  coming  into  the  Army. 
Amphibious  training  scarcely  had  reached 
the  point  where  joint  exercises  with  the 
better-equipped  and  better-trained  ma- 
rines (who  enjoyed  higher  priorities) 
would  have  been  profitable.  Even  the  1st 
Division,  the  best-trained  Army  unit,  did 
not  engage  in  amphibious  maneuvers  un- 
til February  1941,  and  then  with  only  10 
percent  of  its  personnel.43 

In  October  1940  American  relations 
with  Vichy  France  were  growing  tense 
over  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
Vichy  naval  forces  at  Martinique  and 
Dakar.  The  Army  took  steps  to  form  three 
task  forces,  each  of  division  strength,  to 
meet  any  emergency  in  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
sides the  1st  Infantry  Division,  the  30th 
and  44th  National  Guard  (square)  Divi- 
sions and  several  supporting  artillery,  anti- 
aircraft, and  service  units,  were  ear- 
marked. But  only  the  1st  Division  and  a 
single  antiaircraft  regiment  could  be  given 
the  high  priority  for  equipment  and  for 
exemption  from  contributing  training 
cadre  that  alone  would  permit  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  readiness.  Only  Task  Force  1, 
built  around  the  1st  Division,  had  a mis- 
sion involving  landings  on  a hostile  shore 
in  the  Caribbean  area  or  northeastern 
Brazil;  Task  Force  2 was  to  support  and 
perhaps  relieve  it,  following  a successful 
landing;  Task  Force  3 was  to  help  in  the 
defense  of  Newfoundland.44 

Late  in  October  1940  the  President  or- 
dered the  Navy  to  plan  an  emergency  de- 
scent upon  Martinique,  to  be  carried  out 
on  three  days’  notice;  the  Navy  in  turn 
asked  the  Army  to  prepare  to  follow  up 
the  initial  Marine  landing.  Feeling  that  at 
least  25,000  troops  would  be  needed  for 
such  an  undertaking,  the  Army  planners 


urged  that  it  not  be  attempted  until  a 
strong  expeditionary  force,  organized 
around  the  1st  Division,  could  be  formed 
and  amphibiously  trained.  Nothing  came 
of  this  proposal,  and  the  Army’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  projected  Martinique  operation 
consisted  of  three  small  regimental-size 
taskforces  (“A,”  “B,”  and  “C”),  formed 
in  November  from  the  1st  Division.  Only 
the  first  of  these  was  considered  fit  to  join 
the  attack  on  Martinique;  B Force  was 
slated  to  land  on  nearby  Guadeloupe, 
which  was  weakly  defended;  C Force  soon 
lost  even  its  identity.45 

The  Martinique  crisis  swiftly  faded,  but 
the  effort  to  prepare  the  Army  task  forces 
was  a chastening  experience  in  the  logis- 
tics of  emergency  action.  Forces  A and  B 
were  to  have  jumped  off  five  days  and  ten 
days,  respectively,  after  M Day  (the  date 
of  the  initial  Navy  and  Marine  assault), 
but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  double 
these  intervals.  Preparations  involved  end- 
less 'tim^-consuming  details — packing, 
crating,  shipping,  uncrating,  and  reissuing 
equipment,  innumerable  inspections  and 
checkings  of  shortages,  locating  and  trac- 
ing the  movement  of  units,  transfering 
equipment  from  units  in  training  to  those 
in  the  task  forces,  and  scheduling  the 
movement  of  troops  and  equipment  to 
port.  The  staffs  at  all  levels,  from  G-4 
down,  were  unfamiliar  with  the  mechanics 
of  mounting  a task  force;  even  the  trade 
jargon  was  strange,  causing  misunder- 


4:1  (1)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp. 
85-86.  (2)  Memo,  WPD  for  G-3,  1 1 Jun  40,  WPD 
4232-3.  (3)  AG  Itr  to  CG  First  Army,  26  Jun  40, 
WPD  4161-3. 

44  (1)  Papers  in  WPD  4161-2  and  WPD  4161-3. 
(2)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  l,  p.  85. 

4r’  (1)  Memo,  CofS  for  CG  First  Army,  20  Nov  40, 
sub:  Exped  Forces,  G-4/31832.  (2)  Papers  in  AG  381 
( 1 1-12-40)  and  WPD  4337- 1 . (3)  Conn  and  Fairchild, 
Framework  of  Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  IV,  pp.  2-12. 
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standings  of  such  terms  as  combat  team 
and  M Day.46 

Had  the  expedition  been  launched,  dif- 
ficulties would  also  have  been  encountered 
in  transporting  the  Army  forces  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Army  was  operating 
about  this  time  some  fifteen  ocean-going 
vessels — eight  combination  troop  trans- 
ports, which  carried  some  cargo,  and 
seven  freighters,  some  of  the  latter  under 
long-term  charter.  Two  of  its  transports 
were  over  thirty  years  old,  former  German 
internees  from  World  War  I;  all  were  more 
or  less  makeshift  converts  to  military  use; 
some  were  so  nearly  unseaworthy  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  raised  ob- 
jections to  their  continued  operation.  The 
small  and  shoddy  fleet  was  fully  occupied 
in  late  1940  in  supporting  the  existing 
overseas  garrisons.  To  this  traffic  was  soon 
to  be  added  the  new  deployment  of  gar- 
risons, with  their  burden  of  initial  equip- 
ment, reserves,  and  construction  material, 
to  the  fringe  of  bases  in  the  Atlantic  re- 
cently acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
destroyers-for-bases  transaction.47  For  the 
Martinique  operation  it  would  therefore 
have  been  necessary  to  acquire  shipping 
by  short-term  charter  or  by  renting  space 
at  going  commercial  rates — expensive 
methods  at  a time  when  cost  was  still  a 
dominant  consideration.  Even  these  ex- 
pedients might  not  have  sufficed.  A rough 
survey  late  in  the  summer  of  1940  revealed 
that  in  any  ten-day  period  there  were  like- 
ly to  be  in  the  New  York  area  only  five  to 
ten  vessels  suitable  for  conversion  to  mili- 
tary duty  and  available  for  charter.  The 
movement  of  a single  triangular  division, 
it  was  then  estimated,  would  require  from 
ten  to  fourteen  transports.  Even  minimum 
hasty  conversion  of  commercial  vessels  for 
military  use  was  a complicated  and 
lengthy  process,  involving  installation  of 


messing  and  sanitary  facilities,  additional 
companionways,  lifesaving  gear,  and 
ventilating  equipment,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  About  twelve  days,  on  the  average, 
were  required  merely  to  negotiate  the 
transaction,  another  seventeen  to  com- 
plete conversion.48  Such  preparations 
scarcely  fitted  into  any  pattern  of  emer- 
gency action. 

Although  the  Army  did  not  have  to 
cope  with  the  logistical  problems  of  ac- 
tually moving  an  expeditionary  force  late 
in  1940,  Forces  A and  B remained  ear- 
marked, and  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  supply  and  movement  remained 
in  suspense.  The  general  tension,  mean- 
while, continued  to  mount.  On  16  January 
1941  the  President,  laying  down  military 
policy  for  the  next  few  months,  warned 
the  services,  “we  must  be  ready  to  act  with 
what  [is]  available.”  49  Later  that  month 
WPD  tried  again  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Army’s  striking  power  by  placing  two 
more  divisions  and  some  supporting  units 
in  top  priority  for  equipment  and  ammu- 
nition, with  immunity  from  “cadre  scalp- 
ing.” Again  the  attempt  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  of  the  impact  it  would 
have  had  upon  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  the  rest  of  the  Army.  For  example, 
in  order  to  give  the  four  antiaircraft  regi- 
ments involved  in  WPD’s  plan  full  allow- 
ances of  .50-caliber  antiaircraft  machine 


16  ( 1)  Red  of  G-4  conf,  1 Nov  40.  (2)  Memo,  Lt  Col 
George  W.  Griner,  Jr.,  for  Lt  Col  Henry  S.  Aurand, 
4 Nov  40,  sub:  Exped  Forces.  Both  in  G-4/31832.  (3) 
Other  papers  in  same  file. 

47  William  L.  Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason,  The 
Challenge  to  Isolation:  1937-1940  (New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1952),  Ch.  XXII. 

(1)  Corresp  in  G-4/297 1 7-4 1 , G-4/297 1 7-44,  and 
G- 4/29 7 17-46.  (2)  See  also,  Wardlow,  T rans  I,  pp. 
136-39. 

Memo,  CofS  for  ACofS  WPD,  17  Jan  41,  sub: 
White  House  Conf  Thursday,  January  16,  1941, 
WPD  4175-18. 
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guns,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  strip 
weapons  from  thirty-seven  other  regiments 
already  struggling  to  train  with  20  percent 
allowances;  if  full  complements  of  105- 
mm.  howitzers  had  been  issued  to  the  field 
artillery  units  in  WPD’s  list,  issues  to  the 
rest  of  the  Army  would  have  been  held  up 
five  months.50 

Under  the  plan  approved  in  February, 
Task  Force  1,  built  around  the  favored  1st 
Division,  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
emergency  forces  with  an  equipment  and 
training  priority  adequate  to  advance  its 
state  of  readiness  appreciably  beyond  that 
of  the  mass  of  the  mobilizing  Army — es- 
sentially the  situation  that  had  existed  the 
preceding  October.  If  emergency  action 
were  called  for  at  any  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  three  task  forces  would  have  to 
be  issued  the  remainder  of  their  equip- 
ment after  M Day,  under  a hectic  schedule 
in  which  Forces  1 and  3 were  to  jump  off 
in  ten  days,  Force  2 in  thirty  days.  G-4, 
mindful  of  its  recent  difficulties  in  prepar- 
ing the  small  Martinique-Guadeloupe 
forces,  warned  that  this  could  not  be  done; 
Force  1 probably  could  be  equipped  on 
schedule,  Force  2 possibly;  but  to  outfit 
Force  3,  now  handicapped  by  a low  prior- 
ity, within  ten  days,  would  be  quite  im- 
possible. G-4  asserted  in  February: 

If  a situation  exists  which  warrants  a plan 
calling  for  the  1 00  percent  equipping  of  a 
force  within  30  days,  action  should  be  taken 
to  equip  that  force  at  once.  . . . It  is  opti- 
mistic to  believe  that  men  and  transferred 
equipment  can  be  assembled  and  dispatched 
as  a well-trained  force  within  10  or  30  days.51 

Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  the  Army’s 
transport  fleet  progressed  at  a pace  com- 
parable to  the  slow  expansion  of  its  strik- 
ing forces.  In  mid-December  1940  the 
War  Department  finally  received  author- 
ization to  acquire,  under  various  forms  of 


control,  some  seventeen  additional  vessels. 
Further  funds  were  allotted  to  modernize, 
overhaul,  and  refit  the  existing  fleet,  but 
the  actual  acquisition  of  these  vessels  was 
strewn  with  setbacks.  Shipowners  raised 
their  charter  rates  steeply  in  the  tighten- 
ing market.  Vessels  ran  aground,  failed  to 
pass  inspection,  and  developed  mechan- 
ical defects.  The  owners  of  one  chartered 
vessel  requested,  and  were  granted,  its  re- 
turn for  Alaskan  cannery  operations. 
Technical  difficulties  dragged  out  the 
process  of  conversion  for  months.52 

The  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  more- 
over, showed  a growing  reluctance  to  as- 
sign shipping  permanently  or  for  long 
periods  to  the  military  services,  not  only 
because  the  tonnage  assigned  would  not 
be  available  for  more  urgent  needs  but 
also  because  the  services  were  to  some  de- 
gree guilty  of  uneconomical  operating 
practices.  The  Maritime  Commission 
early  in  1941  took  the  Army  to  task  for  its 
waste  of  cargo  space  on  inbound  voyages; 
inbound  cargo  capacity  was  then  at  a pre- 
mium because  of  the  demands  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s large  program  of  importing 
strategic  raw  materials.  On  4 February 
the  President  issued  a manifesto  on  utili- 
zation of  merchant  shipping,  ordering  the 
military  services  to  take  over  only  a mini- 
mum number  of  vessels  and  to  operate 
these  at  full  capacity  and  only  for  essential 


50  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  10  Feb  41,  sub:  Readi- 
ness of  Combat  Divs,  G-4/32509. 

51  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofiS,  28  Feb  41,  sub:  Orgn 
of  Emergency  Exped  Forces,  G-4/32550.  (2)  Memo, 
WPD  for  G-4,  3 1 Jan  41,  sub:  Readiness  of  Combat 
Divs,  G-4/32509.  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  50.  (4)  WD  Itr  to 
CG  First  Army,  11  Feb  41,  sub:  Orgn  of  Exped 
Forces,  WPD  4161-3.  (5)  Memo,  G-4  for  Chiefs  of  Svs, 
27  Feb  41,  same  sub,  G-4/32550.  (6)  Papers  in  WPD 
4161-4. 

« (1)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  4 Dec  40,  G-4/29717- 
41.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  same  file.  (3)  Corresp  in 
G-4/297 17-56. 
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military  needs.  “This  is  no  time,”  the  pro- 
nouncement severely  stated,  “to  set  up  a 
reserve  of  Army  or  Navy  transports  or 
other  ships,  which,  since  we  are  at  peace, 
could  be  put  to  civilian  use.” 53 

The  statement  seemed  to  imply  that 
shipping  should  be  pooled,  an  idea  then 
widely  shared  among  officials  and  ship 
operators,  but  the  President  gave  the 
Maritime  Commission  no  powers  and  pro- 
vided no  mechanism  for  genuine  pooling. 
The  operating  practices  of  the  military 
transport  services  remained,  for  practical 
purposes,  their  own  business,  and  the  mili- 
tary fleets  continued  to  grow,  though 
slowly.  While  the  commission  in  May  re- 
ceived broad  powers  of  requisition  over 
privately  owned  merchant  shipping,  real 
pooling  of  the  nation’s  shipping,  with  ef- 
fective curbs  on  the  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary transport  fleets,  had  to  await  the 
pressure  of  war.54 

From  the  late  winter  of  1940-41  on,  re- 
lations between  the  War  Department  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  began  to  im- 
prove. In  an  effort  to  win  the  commission’s 
co-operation  in  meeting  the  Army’s  grow- 
ing need  for  tonnage,  Army  transporta- 
tion officials  trimmed  their  sails  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  As  a general  practice,  pur- 
chases of  new  tonnage  were  limited  to 
those  needed  for  “regular  and  permanent 
servicing  of  Army  establishments”;  short- 
term needs  were  met  by  chartering  or  bor- 
rowing vessels  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission; cargo  shipments  were  assigned  to 
commercial  lines  wherever  possible.  Ar- 
rangements were  even  made  for  strategic 
materials  to  be  moved  in  Army  bottoms  on 
return  voyages  to  the  United  States— 
mainly  crude  rubber  from  the  Nether- 
lands Indies — arrangements  that,  Secre- 
tary Stimson  pointedly  reminded  Rear 
Adm.  Emory  S.  Land  (Ret.),  chairman  of 


the  Maritime.  Commission,  were  “in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President’s  policy”  of  4 
February.55 

Behind  these  concessions  there  were 
reservations.  The  arrangements  for  trans- 
porting strategic  materials  actually  were 
financially  advantageous  to  the  Army, 
and  were  carefully  hedged  to  preclude 
long-term  commitments  and  to  assure 
that  transports  could  be  recalled  without 
notice  under  military  necessity.  Present 
policies,  as  an  official  remarked,  “would 
be  subject  to  revision  if  a major  emergency 
should  develop.”  5<i  Meanwhile  the  con- 
cessions bore  fruit.  G-4  observed  in  July 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  was  “on 
the  whole,  well  satisfied  with  Army  oper- 
ation of  its  ships  and  . . . on  the  other 
hand,  critical  of  the  Navy’s  failure  to  give 
full  employment  to  ships  turned  over  to 
it.”  57 

s;l  (1)  Memo,  President  for  SW,  SN,  and  Rear  Adm 
Emory  S.  Land  (Ret.),  4 Feb  41,  G-4/297 17-48.  (2) 
Memo,  TQMG  for  DCofS,  27  Jan  41 , sub:  Acquisition 
of  Additional  Vessels.  (3)  Ltr,  SW  to  Adm  Land,  8 
Jan  41 . (4)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  8Jan  41,sub:  Aug- 
mentation of  Army  Trans  Sv.  (5)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS, 
3 Feb  4 1 , sub:  Additional  Army  Trans.  Last  four  in 
G-4/297 17-26. 

54  (1)  Ltr,  John  M.  Franklin  to  Chester  C.  Ward- 
low,  Chm,  Trans  Advisory  Group,  OQMG,  24  Jan 
41.  Franklin  was  president  of  the  U.S.  Lines  and  a 
member  of  the  Transportation  Advisory  Group.  (2) 
Ltr,  President  to  Adm  Land,  10  Feb  41.  Both  in 
G-4/297 1 7-48.  (3)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  pp.  136-41. 

55  (l)  Ltr,  SW  to  Adm  Land,  12  Mar  41,  G- 
4/29717-54.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  same  file.  (3) 
Memos,  Wardlow  for  Col  Douglas  C.  Cordiner, 
OQMG,  6 and  19  Feb  41 , G-4/297 1 7-48.  (4)  Memo, 
G-4  for  CofS,  7 Mar  41,  sub:  Negotiations  With 
Maritime  Comm  . . .,  G-4/297 1 7-26.  (5)  Other  cor- 
resp in  same  file  and  in  G-4 /297  1 7-55. 

56  (1)  Memo,  6 Feb  41,  cited  n.  55(3).  12)  Memo  for 
red  atchd  to  G-4  disposition  form  to  TAG  for  TQMG, 
28  Jul  41,  sub:  Army  Trans  Sv  to  S America, 
G-4/2971 7-26. 

57  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  9 Jul  41,  sub:  Utiliza- 
tion of  Army  Vessels,  G-4/297 1 7-26.  (2)  Other  cor- 
resp in  same  file.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS  GHQ,  16 
Oct  41,  sub:  Delay  in  Shipt  of  Replacements,  G-4/ 
33098.  (4)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  p.  141. 
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While  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1941  the  Army  was  thus  trying  to  build 
up  its  capacity  to  transport  forces  over- 
seas, its  education  in  the  logistics  of  joint 
task  operations  co'ntinued  to  lag.  So  un- 
certain were  the  Army  staffs  at  all  levels  of 
the  mathematics  of  computing  shipping 
requirements  that  reserve  supplies  shipped 
to  depots  for  certain  of  the  task  forces  had 
piled  up  by  late  winter  to  about  four  times 
the  total  requirements  as  estimated  by 
G-4.  It  developed  further  that  the  basic 
factors  used  by  the  Army  for  computing 
its  shipping  space  requirements  differed 
radically  from  the  Navy’s,  a discrepancy 
that  could  cause  untold  confusion  when 
the  time  came  to  set  up  shipping.  Since 
the  Army’s  factors  were  of  hoary  vintage 
(dating,  some  suspected,  back  to  World 
War  I),  WPD  advised  G-4  in  some  em- 
barrassment to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Navy  on  the  matter.  Tentative 
shipping  factors,  accordingly,  were  worked 
out  jointly  in  March. 5R  Efforts  to  co-ordi- 
nate shipping  arrangements  with  the 
Navy  also  promised  trbuble  for  future  ex- 
peditions. G-4  found  flagrant  evidence  of 
“confusion  and  lack  of  control  over  mat- 
ters relating  to  overseas  transportation.” 59 
These  experiences  reflected  the  embry- 
onic state  of  Army-Navy  organization  and 
training  for  joint  amphibious  operations. 
The  Navy  itself,  responsible  for  all  am- 
phibious operations,  was  behindhand  in 
providing  transports  and  landing  craft  for 
its  own  amphibious  maneuvers;  in  the 
fleet  landing  exercise  held  at  Culebra  Is- 
land, Puerto  Rico,  during  the  winter  of 
1941,  the  Navy  had  to  borrow  two  Army 
transports,  although  no  Army  troops  par- 
ticipated. The  Army’s  role  in  amphibious 
training  through  1941  was  that  of  a poor 
relation.  Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  Army  able  to  obtain,  by  direct 


purchase,  sufficient  landing  equipment  to 
carry  out,  during  the  winter  of  1940-41, 
limited  exercises  by  the  1st  Division  on  the 
east  coast  and  by  the  3d  Division  on  the 
west  coast.  In  May  Admiral  Stark,  re- 
viewing the  Army’s  Rainbow  5 plan,  pro- 
posed that  the  two  services  co-ordinate 
their  preparations  for  emergency  expedi- 
tions, and  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
Army  was  pouring  too  much  of  its  strength 
into  static  defense  outpost  positions;  more 
effort  should  be  given,  he  thought,  to  pre- 
paring mobile  striking  forces.  This  criti- 
cism touched  a sensitive  spot,  not  because 
of  any  dedication  to  the  principle  of  static 
defense  among  the  Army  staff,  but  be- 
cause the  latter  scented  in  the  Navy  pro- 
posal to  reduce  Army  garrisons  an  attempt 
to  secure  for  the  Marine  Corps  an  even 
larger  share  of  scarce  ammunition  and 
equipment.  General  Marshall  himself  re- 
marked, about  this  time,  “My  main  battle 
is  equipping  the  Marines.  Whether  we 
will  have  anything  left  after  the  British 
and  Marines  get  theirs,  I do  not  know.” 60 
His  staff  pointed  out  that  the  Navy,  not 
the  Army,  had  been  laggard  in  promoting 
joint  amphibious  training.  It  was  in  June, 
in  fact,  that  the  first  concrete  step  toward 
joint  training  was  taken  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  1st  Joint  Training  Force,  con- 
sisting of  the  Marine  1st  Division  and  the 
Army  1st  Division;  this  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  the  Amphibious  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  which  in  1942  organized 
the  amphibious  phases  of  the  U.S.  land- 
ings in  Morocco.  On  the  west  coast,  simi- 


5S  ( 1 ) Corresp  in  G-4/ 3 1832,  G-4 /3 25 50,  and  G- 
4/32598.  (2)  For  the  agreed  factors,  see  below,  Apps. 

|A-2-pm 

59  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  10  Apr  41,  sub:  Readi- 
ness of  Vessels,  G-4/31832.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  same 
file.  (3)  See  bclowJCh.  IXJ 

60  Min,  Gen  War  Council  mtg,  3 Jun  4 1 , Binder  1, 
SW  Confs  File. 
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ARMY-NAVY  AMPHIBIOUS  MANEUVERS  at  New  River  area,  North  Carolina, 
August  1941.  Light  tank  coming  off  landing  craft. 


larly,  the  2d  Joint  Training  Force  was 
created  in  September,  consisting  of  the 
Army  3d  Division  and  the  Marine  2d 
Division;  this  later  became  the  Amphib- 
ious Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Both  forces  were 
under  Marine  command/1 

The  first  large-scale  joint  exercises  on  a 
divisional  scale  were  held  early  in  August 
1941  by  the  Army’s  1st  Division  and  the 
1st  Marine  Division  in  the  New  River 
area  of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  under 
the  Carib  Plan  of  21  June.  Virtually  every 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  both  Army  and  Navy  observers. 
Embarkation  of  Army  and  Marine  troops 
alike  was  badly  snarled:  because  of  inex- 
perience and  ignorance  of  officers  in 
charge  of  the  loading,  the  Army  trans- 


ports had  to  be  completely  reloaded  before 
proceeding  to  New  River,  and,  for  lack  of 
transports,  some  1,700  marines  were  left 
behind — the  climax  of  a process  of  em- 
barkation extending  over  a five-week 
period.  Troop  transports  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate in  gear  and  facilities  of  all  kinds. 
The  landing  was  executed  in  daylight, 
with  a calm  sea,  but  an  Army  observer 
found  the  spectacle  discouraging:  men 
burdened  with  heavy  packs  being  sub- 


61  (1)  Jeter  A.  Isely  and  Philip  A.  Crowl,  The  US. 
Marines  and  Amphibious  War  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1951),  pp.  58-63.  (2)  Wardlow, 
Trans  /,  pp.  144-46.  (3)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and 
Wiley,  AGF  /,  pp.  85-86.  (4)  Ltr,  Adm  Stark  to  CofS, 
22  May  41,  sub:  Analysis  of  Plans  for  Overseas  Ex- 
peds,  Rainbow  5 Development  file,  G-3  Registered 
Docs. 
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BEACHHEAD  SUPPLY  DUMP.  Piles  of  unidentifiable  rations  at  New  River  Army-Navy 
amphibious  maneuvers,  August  1941 . 


merged  as  they  scrambled  out  of  the 
boats;  a Marine  captain  “so  mad  that  he 
was  almost  weeping”  because  the  Navy 
had  sent  his  ammunition  boats  ashore  in 
the  first  wave  without  protection;  tanks 
plunging  off  ramps  into  deepening  holes 
in  the  surf-covered  sand.  “One  tank  . . . 
disappeared  into  a hole  and  was  com- 
pletely submerged.  The  driver  climbed 
out  and  stood  disconsolately  on  the  turret, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  pictures  you 
see  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  water.”  Shore 
organization  was  chaotic,  responsibilities 
for  unloading  and  other  beach  operations 
had  not  been  fixed,  and  as  a result  both 
Army  and  Marine  combat  troops  had  to 
serve  as  stevedores  although,  according  to 
one  report,  the  Marines  had  assigned  men 


for  this  purpose  because  “from  past  ex- 
perience they  had  learned  that  the  Navy 
never  did  it.”  Boxes  of  ammunition  and 
rations,  handed  from  the  boats  to  men 
standing  in  the  surf,  were  usually  satu- 
rated. Cardboard  cartons  of  C rations, 
stacked  on  the  beach,  disintegrated,  “and 
the  cans  of  vegetable  hash  mingled  with 
the  cans  of  meat  stew  in  a tall  silver  pyra- 
mid which  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  but 
which  was  difficult  to  distribute  to  kitch- 
ens.” Equipment  rusted  ashore  because 
lubricants  had  been  stowed  deep  in  ships’ 
holds."2 


8-  (1)  Rpt,  unsigned,  no  date,  sub:  Fleet  Landing 
Exercise,  G-4/33088.  (2)  Isely  and  Crowl,  The  U.S. 
Marines  and  Amphibious  War , pp.  63-65. 
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It  was  a depressing  experience.  “The 
whole  procedure  convinced  me,”  com- 
mented the  Army  observer  mentioned 
above,  “that  an  effective  landing  is  im- 
possible unless  all  resistance  is  previously 
neutralized.” 63  The  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  declared  a few  weeks 
later  that  he  considered  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Amphibious  Force  to  be  unfit  for  combat. 
Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Malony,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  found  four  major  failings  in 
the  exercise:  lack  of  time  for  preparation, 
lack  of  experience,  faulty  planning,  and 
complicated  channels  of  command.  These 
had  undermined  all  aspects  of  the  oper- 
ation, but  especially  its  logistics.  The  staffs 
planning  real  task  force  landings  a few 
months  later  might  have  read  these  les- 
sons with  profit.64 

The  Abortive  Azores  Expedition 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  were  in  no 
posture,  therefore,  to  act  jointly  to  meet 
an  emergency  that  in  the  spring  of  1941 
was  drawing  rapidly  closer.  Germany’s 
spectacular  successes  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  Libya  during  April,  combined  with  re- 
ports from  Marshal  Henri  Petain  that  the 
Germans  were  hinting  at  moving  troops 
through  unoccupied  France  and  French 
North  Africa  for  an  attack  on  Gibraltar, 
seemed  to  herald  a major  German  drive 
to  the  southwest.  The  crisis  was  precipi- 
tated when  on  15  May  Marshal  Petain 
announced  his  government’s  intention  to 
collaborate  with  Germany.  The  United 
States  immediately  issued  a sharp  warn- 
ing to  Vichy  and  seized  eleven  French 
ships  in  American  ports  (including  the 
liner  Normandie),  and  on  the  22d  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  Army  and  Navy  to  make 
plans  to  occupy  the  Azores,  possibly 
against  opposition,  within  a month’s 
time.65 


For  the  Army  staff  this  assignment  was 
both  unexpected  and  unwelcome.  Plans 
had  been  prepared  for  action  against  the 
Azores,  as  for  many  other  possible  oper- 
ations, but  the  staff  had  consistently  ad- 
vised against  such  an  operation,  arguing 
that  the  islands,  if  occupied,  would  be 
hard  to  defend  against  enemy  air  power 
based  in  France  or  on  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula and  that  they  were  too  far  north  to 
provide  a useful  base  for  countering  a Ger- 
man move  toward  Dakar.  Under  ABC-1 
all  the  Atlantic  islands  lay  within  the  Brit- 
ish sphere  of  responsibility,  and  the  Brit- 
ish had  assigned  forces  to  occupy  the 
Azores  and  the  Cape  Verdes  if  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Spain;  the  U.S.  Navy  un- 
dertook to  give  assistance  in  this  eventual- 
ity, if  needed,  but  the  Army  had  not 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  involved.  The 
Army,  in  May,  had  perhaps  forty  thou- 
sand troops  available  for  an  overseas  ex- 
pedition, but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  put  together  a balanced  expeditionary 
force  of  any  size.  Legislative  restrictions 
upon  the  employment  of  certain  categories 
of  personnel  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere constituted  a serious  obstacle  to 
planning  for  emergency  action.  As  for 
shipping,  the  Army  Transport  Service  had 
under  its  control  about  twenty-six  vessels, 
all  fully  engaged  in  routine  service.66 

As  the  Army  staff  viewed  the  situation, 
an  occupation  of  the  Azores  at  that  time 
was  the  least  desirable  of  possible  moves 

63  Rpt  cited|n.  62(1  )| 

6*  (1)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  p.  147.  (2)  Greenfield, 
Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  87-88. 

63  (1)  Ltr,  Stark  to  Marshall,  23  May  41,  G- 
4/31832.  (2)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of 
Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  V,  pp.  16-26. 

66  (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  V,  pp.  27-29.  (2)  Notes  on  Gen 
War  Council  mtg,  19  May  41,  Binder  1,  SW  Confs 
File.  (3)  Notes  on  conf  in  OCofS,  16  Apr  41,  Binder 
10,  CofS  Confs  File.  (4)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  p.  140. 
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in  the  Atlantic-Caribbean  area.  It  would 
rule  out  the  fulfillment  of  the  Army’s  com- 
mitments under  ABC-1  (scheduled  for  as 
early  as  September  in  the  event  of  war) 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  prob- 
ably could  not  be  mounted  adequately,  in 
any  case,  before  mid- August.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  the  Azores  expedition  that  now 
had  to  be  mounted — and  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s deadline  of  22  June.67  By  the  end  of 
May  it  was  decided  to  use  the  1st  Army 
and  1st  Marine  Divisions  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a new  task  force  of  about  28,000 
under  over-all  Navy  command,  the  Ma- 
rine division  commander  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  landing  operation.  Three  of  the 
twelve  battalion  landing  teams  were  to  be 
contributed  by  the  Army,  which  also  set 
up  additional  reserve  forces  of  about 
11,000 — approximately  25,000  Army 
troops  in  all.68 

Ammunition  was  the  tightest  choke- 
point.  Minimum  allowances  for  the  as- 
sault elements  and  partial  allowances  for 
the  follow-up  forces  would  have  exhausted 
all  stocks  of  certain  critical  types — for  ex- 
ample, 3-inch  antiaircraft  and  37-mm. 
antitank — and  exceeded  both  stocks  and 
anticipated  production  to  1 October  in 
others  such  as  .50-caliber  antiaircraft.  A 
few  types,  notably  60- mm.  mortar,  would 
not  be  available  at  all  for  several  months. 
The  ammunition  allowances  requested  by 
the  Army  commander  had  to  be  slashed, 
on  the  average,  by  half.6* 

Shipping  also  presented  a major  prob- 
lem, even  though  it  was  not  the  principal 
limiting  factor.  This  shortage,  at  the  out- 
set, ruled  out  the  possibility  of  holding 
joint  landing  rehearsals  on  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico  (too  far  away  to  permit  more 
than  one  round  trip  and  final  assembling 
of  the  force  before  the  target  date,  22 
June);  the  commanders  had  to  be  content 


with  separate,  small  Army  and  Marine 
rehearsals  along  the  U.S.  east  coast.  For 
the  initial  movement,  forty-one  transports 
and  cargo  vessels  were  needed.  The  ser- 
vices could  provide  twenty-nine  of  these; 
the  remaining  twelve,  with  fourteen  more 
to  take  over  normal  duties  of  the  diverted 
military  shipping,  would  have  to  be  found 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Practically 
all  the  vessels  used  in  the  initial  move- 
ment, moreover,  would  have  to  be  re- 
tained indefinitely  to  bring  in  normal 
maintenance  supplies  and  construction 
material  for  building  airfields  and  other 
installations.  In  the  time  available  only  a 
few  transports  and  cargo  vessels  could  be 
rigged  and  armed  to  carry  assault  troops 
and  their  equipment,  a circumstance  that 
severely  restricted  both  the  number  of 
troops  and  the  amount  of  gasoline,  am- 
munition, and  reserve  supplies  that  could 
be  carried  in  the  initial  assault.70 

The  Navy  found  it  necessary,  against 
strong  protests  by  the  Army,  to  take  over 
six  of  the  Army’s  newest  and  largest  troop 
transports.  Two  were  peculiarly  suited  for 
use  on  the  long  transpacific  run,  and  a 
third  was  needed  in  the  Bermuda  and 
Newfoundland  service.  Army  officials  ar- 
gued that  to  use  vessels  such  as  these  in  a 

67  See  below[~n.  821. 

6R  (1)  Papers  in  WPD  4+22-3;  WPD  4422-4;  WPD 
4232-5;  WPD  4232-10;  WPD  4232-11;  AG  353  (5- 
23-41),  Sec  1;  AG  370.5  (5-26-41);  Exec  13;  and  G- 
4/33088.  (2)  See  also,  notes  on  Gen  War  Council 
mtg,  26  May  41,  Binder  1,  SW  Confs  File.  (3)  Gen 
Gerow’s  Diary,  29  May  and  2 Tun  41  entries,  Item 
1,  Exec  10. 

69  Memo,  Maj  Louis  E.  Cotulla  for  Col  Francis  B. 
Mallon,  3 Jun  41,  sub:  Am  for  Exped  Force  (Gray), 
G-4/33088. 

70  (1)  Draft  ltr,  SN  to  President,  in  Tab  A to  memo 
for  red,  unsigned,  26  May  41 , sub:  Trf  of  Army  Trans 
to  Navy,  Tab  M,  Item  7,  Exec  4.  (2)  Notes  cited  n. 
68(2).  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for  Chiefs  of  Svs  and  CG 
NYPOE,  31  May  41,  sub:  Tng  Exercise.  (4)  Memo, 
Lt  Col  Albert  W.  Waldron  for  Col  Mallon.  4 Jun  41, 
sub:  Lack  of  Co-ord  ....  Last  two  in  G-4/33088. 
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combat-loaded  convoy  would  sacrifice  the 
advantages  of  their  speed  and  capacity  on 
normal  runs.  While  the  loss  to  the  Army 
would  be  made  up  by  equivalent  tonnage, 
this  involved  inevitable  delays  and  disrup- 
tion of  service,  and  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska  might 
have  to  be  suddenly  reinforced  during  the 
change-over.71 

As  it  happened,  the  Azores  expedition 
did  not  have  to  be  launched.  On  4 June 
the  President  approved  the  joint  plan,  but 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the  services  to 
prepare  another  plan— one  for  the  relief 
of  British  forces  in  Iceland.  On  the  7th, 
probably  as  a result  of  information  point- 
ing to  the  impending  German  invasion  of 
the  USSR,  he  suspended  the  Azores  pro- 
ject, and  the  first  American  ground  forces 
(marines)  landed  in  Iceland  a month 
later.72  The  Army’s  portion  of  the  Azores 
force  remained  earmarked,  as  Task  Force 
Gray,  for  its  original  mission,  and  the 
transfer  of  Army  transports  to  the  Navy 
was  carried  out.  The  effort  to  mount  the 
Azores  expedition  had  emphasized,  among 
other  things,  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  small  military  transport  fleets,  for  on 
the  disposition  of  these  few  specialized  ves- 
sels, a tiny  fraction  of  the  total  merchant 
marine,  depended  the  ability  of  the  armed 
forces  to  react  promptly  and  effectively  to 
an  emergency.  It  had  emphasized  also  the 
fact  that,  a year  after  the  launching  of  the 
defense  mobilization  program,  an  expedi- 
tion involving  some  twenty-five  thousand 
miscellaneous  Army  troops,  with  only 
three  battalion  landing  teams,  represented 
a maximum  effort. 

To  the  man  in  the  ranks,  far  from  Wash- 
ington staff  offices,  the  logistics  of  task 
force  movements  seemed  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  being  moved  about  and  waiting 
to  be  moved  about.  The  saga  of  one  unit 


added  a plaintive  postscript  to  the  history 
of  the  Azores  expedition. 

“In  May,”  began  the  chronicle,  “a  se- 
cret letter  was  received  . . . .”  The  unit 
was  to  be  part  of  a task  force,  then  form- 
ing, and  was  to  draw  its  cold-weather 
clothing.  But  soon  a new  order  came.  The 
unit  was  now  assigned  to  Task  Force  Gray 
and  was  to  prepare  for  tropical  service. 
For  the  next  two  weeks  the  troops  were 
busy  packing  equipment,  turning  in  cold- 
weather  clothing,  drawing  tropical  cloth- 
ing, and  requisitioning  personnel.  “With 
all  equipment  packed  and  crated  and,  for 
the  most  part,  loaded  on  trucks,  the  regi- 
ment waited  for  movement  orders  which 
never  came.”  About  I July  the  unit 
learned  that  the  task  force  had  been  dis- 
banded— three  days  later  that  it  had  been 
reconstituted. 

Consequently  the  regiment  still  waited 
and  no  equipment  was  unpacked;  only  such 
training  as  could  be  conducted  with  individ- 
ual equipment,  or  convoys,  was  given.  Bat- 
teries disposed  of  day  room  and  kitchen 
property,  and  officers  and  enlisted  men  own- 
ing automobiles  generally  disposed  of  them 
at  a financial  loss. 

Presently  Battery  E was  ordered  to  join 
another  task  force.  This  necessitated  trans- 
fers of  personnel  from  three  other  bat- 
teries, which  meanwhile  uncrated  part  of 
their  equipment  and  began  to  train.  But  it 
was  Battery  E that  waited;  F and  G,  or- 
dered to  join  a new  training  force,  hastily 
repacked  equipment  and  departed  on  1 1 

July- 


71  ( 1 ) Ltr,  Marshall  to  Stark  25  May  4 1 , in  Tab  B 
to  memo  for  red  cited  h.  70(  1)1  (2)  Draft  ltr  cited  n. 
|70(1)J  (3)  Memo,  Col  Theodore  H.  Dillon,  for  Col 
Mallon,  23  May  41,  G-4/2971  7-26.  (4)  Memo,  G-4 
for  WPD,  24  May  41 , sub:  Utilization  of  Army  Trans, 
G-4/297  17-71.  (b)  Ltr  cited! n.  61(4)1 

7-  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemisphere 
Defense,  Ch.  V,  pp.  35-49. 
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Their  average  strength  was  63  men  when 
ordered  away,  and  I [the  station  comman- 
dant] was  directed  by  General  Ord  [Brig. 
Gen.  Garesche  J.j  to  bring  them  to  war 
strength,  which  required  the  transfer  of  226 
men  including  several  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. As  the  other  automatic  weapons  had 
been  depleted  to  fill  Battery  E and  the  latter 
was  still  a part  of  a task  force  prepared  for 
movement,  the  226  filler  replacements  for 
Batteries  F and  G had  to  be  taken  from  the 
1st  Battalion.  . . . The  above  so  depleted 
the  1st  Battalion  as  to  prevent  manning 
much  of  its  equipment  until  about  356  re- 
placements were  received  on  July  23d  and 
relieved  the  situation  somewhat.  However, 
as  it  was  originally  understood  that  Batteries 
F and  G were  to  return  about  September  1st, 
the  above  replacements  were  assigned  ac- 
cording to  the  eventual  needs  of  all  units  of 
the  regiment.  Subsequent  information  indi- 
cates that  Batteries  F and  G will  not  rejoin 
until  about  October  15th.  Finally,  on  Sep- 
tember 6th  a letter  was  received  from  II 
Army  Corps  to  the  effect  that  all  instructions 
with  reference  to  Task  Force  3 [the  one  to 
which  the  regiment  was  first  assigned]  were 
rescinded. 

The  chronicle  ended  with  a bleak  survey 
of  the  damage: 

. . . waiting  for  orders  . . . financial  loss 
. . . disruption  of  family  life  . . . cancella- 
tion of  furloughs  and  leaves  . . . camp  im- 
provements were  given  away  ....  For  a 
period  of  1 V2  months  there  was  little  artillery 
training  . . . thereafter  equipment  sufficient 
for  training  was  unpacked  as  required  and 
training  resumed,  but  always  with  half  an 
idea  on  the  possibility  of  having  to  pack  up 
quickly  in  the  same  boxes  and  crates  .... 

All  of  which  “had  an  adverse  effect  on 
morale,  training  and  housekeeping.”  73 

State  of  Readiness:  Mid-1941 

At  midyear  the  Army’s  emergency 
forces  were  hardly  formidable.  In  April 
Task  Forces  2 and  3 had  finally  been  given 


the  equipment  priorities  thought  necessary 
to  bring  them  rapidly  to  a condition  of 
readiness,  but  the  process  of  actually 
equipping  the  units  was  still  going  on. 
Three  more  infantry  divisions — the  2d, 
3d,  and  5th— were  added  to  the  emer- 
gency list  early  in  June  and  assigned 
higher  priorities  for  equipment.  By  the 
end  of  July  the  proliferation  of  task  forces 
had  brought  the  total  to  nine— two  small 
Martinique-Guadeloupe  Forces,  A and  B; 
Forces  1 through  5,  Gray  (Azores),  and 
Carib  (Army  component  of  the  1st  Joint 
Training  Force).  The  versatile  1st  Division 
was  the  nucleus  of  most  of  these  task  forces, 
and  many  smaller  units  also  had  multiple 
assignments.  For  each  force  supplies  had 
been  stocked,  transportation  tentatively 
arranged,  and  movement  procedures  set 
up.  But  experience  indicated  that  any 
specific  emergency  was  likely  to  demand 
a force  tailored  for  the  occasion;  in  effect, 
the  Army  was  attempting  to  build  a pool 
of  units  from  which  such  forces  might  be 
formed.  Accordingly,  the  War  Department 
in  August  abolished  the  first  five  of  the 
forces  listed  above  and  created  the  War 
Department  Pool  of  Task  Force  Units, 
comprising  seven  divisions  and  various 
supporting  units.74 

But,  as  Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow 
reported  to  General  Marshall  early  in 

7:1  Memo,  Gen  Malony  for  WPD,  5 Nov  4 1 , sub: 
Rpt  of  CO  Camp  Stewart,  Ga.,  . . . ,WPD4161-21. 

74  The  seven  divisions  in  the  pool  were  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  5th,  41st,  and  45th  Infantry  and  the  6th  Cavalry. 
Task  Forces  4 and  5 were  earmarked  tentatively  for 
Iceland  and  Brazil,  respectively.  (1)  Memo,  Gen 
Gerow  for  CofS,  9 Jun  41,  sub:  Readiness  of  Combat 
Divs.  (2)  Memo,  Gerow  for  CofS,  28  Jun  41,  sub: 
Emergency  Exped  Forces.  (3)  WD  ltr  to  GHQ,  AAF, 
CG’s  of  Armies,  Corps  Areas,  NYPOE,  Seattle  POE, 
and  Chiefs  of  SAS  and  WDGS  Divs,  20  Aug  4 1 , sub: 
Units  for  Exped  Forces.  All  in  WPD  4161-16.  (4) 
Other  papers  in  same  file.  (5)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  9 
Jun  41,  sub:  Readiness  of  Combat  Divs,  G-4/32509. 
(6)  Corresp  in  same  file  and  in  G-4/32550. 
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June,  “the  1st  Division  reinforced  is  the 
only  triangular  division  we  have  which 
even  approximates  readiness  for  combat 
service  involving  a landing  on  a hostile 
shore.”  75  This  was  the  net  result  of  a year 
of  effort  to  create  mobile  striking  forces  for 
emergency  action.  Larger  forces  might 
have  been  equipped  for  such  service  by 
pillaging  units  in  training,  but  until  spring 
of  1941  General  Marshall  steadily  resisted 
the  pressure  to  do  so  and  yielded  only 
partially  to  it  even  then. 

As  it  was,  equipment  was  spread  thin. 
Manpower  had  flowed  into  the  expanding 
Army  more  or  less  as  planned,  bringing  it 
by  the  end  of  June  to  a strength  of  1,455,- 
565 — substantially  the  goal  set  in  1940 — 
but  the  flow  of  weapons  to  equip  it  had 
fallen  short  of  expectations.  Production  of 
aircraft,  mortars,  certain  types  of  antiair- 
craft artillery  and  machine  guns,  rifles, 
field  artillery  ammunition,  light  tanks, 
and  trucks  showed  encouraging  increases, 
but  in  most  other  categories  progress  was 
scant.  Much  of  this  materiel,  moreover, 
had  been  diverted  into  foreign  aid.  Ac- 
cording to  a G-4  estimate  in  midsummer, 
the  equipping  of  the  ground  army  was 
about  “a  year  behind  the  expectations  of  a 
year  ago,” 76  which  meant  presumably 
that  another  year’s  production  would  be 
needed  to  meet  the  objectives  laid  down  in 
summer  of  1940  for  mid- 1941.  In  certain 
categories  the  troops  were  relatively  well 
equipped — for  example,  in  clothing,  per- 
sonal equipage,  standard  engineer  equip- 
ment (but  not  special  construction  items 
for  combat  theaters),  and  motor  transport 
(except  the  versatile  Va -ton  jeep  and  2 Vi- 
xen truck).  Some  medical  items  were 
plentiful,  but  there  were  acute  shortages  of 
certain  drugs  and  laboratory  and  dental 
equipment.  Signal  Corps  material  was 
generally  scarce.  Radios  had  to  be  built 


into  aircraft;  therefore  combat  vehicles,  to 
which  radios  could  be  added  as  acces- 
sories, had  a lower  priority  for  this  equip- 
ment. Development  changes  in  electronics 
presented  a perennial  problem,  impeding 
standardization  and  mass  production. 
Army  forces  in  training  had  received  their 
first  20  percent  “go  around”  in  most  major 
items  but  not,  as  yet,  in  the  newer  types; 
by  July  1942  it  might  be  possible  to  outfit 
the  initial  PMP  force  fully  with  most  sig- 
nal items  except  electronics,  for  which  the 
outlook  was  uncertain.77 

Shortages  in  ordnance  equipment  were 
a serious  obstacle  to  readiness  for  combat. 
Light,  automatic  antiaircraft  weapons 
(37-mm.,  40-mm.,  and  .50-caliber)  were 
scarcer  than  heavy  ones  (3-inch  and  90- 
mm.),  but  in  neither  category  would  full 
allowances  for  the  initial  PMP  force  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1942.  Ground 
forces  suffered  from  the  preference  given 
the  Air  Corps  in  allocation  of  ordinary 
automatic  weapons  which,  like  radios,  had 
to  be  built  into  aircraft;  substitution  of 
.30-caliber  for  .50-caliber  machine  guns  in 
ground  units  offered  only  partial  relief. 
Similarly,  infantry  units  came  off  second 
best  in  distribution  of  37-mm.  guns,  since 
tanks  had  to  be  equipped  on  the  produc- 
tion line;  the  antitank  gun  was  therefore 
still  in  the  20  percent  “go  around”  stage 
for  the  initial  PMP  force,  and  complete 
allowances  were  not  expected  until  mid- 
1942.  Although  60- mm.  mortars  were 
fairly  plentiful,  81-mm.’s  were  scarce.  The 
new  Ml  Garand  rifle  was  promised,  opti- 
mistically, as  it  proved,  for  all  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  engineer  units  by  the  end  of 

75  Memo  cited  InTTTiTT. 

76  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  28  Aug  41,  sub:  Status  of 
Equip,  G-4/33484. 

77  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Army  strength  figure  is  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1941 , Table  A. 
(3)  See  below,|App.  U.| 
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October.  Distribution  of  field  artillery  was 
held  up  by  modernization  of  the  standard 
75-mm.  gun,  which  in  turn  was  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  newer  105-mm.  howitzer 
when  available.  All  the  existing  forces 
could  be  equipped  with  one  or  the  other 
weapon  in  a few  months,  but  to  little  avail 
since  fire  control  instruments  would  not  be 
fully  available  until  mid- 1942.  Tanks  were 
coming  along  well,  enough  to  equip  six 
armored  divisions  and  all  the  PMP  tank 
battalions  by  January  1942,  but  only  if 
lend-lease  diversions  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.78 

Finally,  ammunition.  In  the  small  arms 
category,  allocations  to  the  Navy,  Air 
Corps,  and  lend-lease  had  stripped  the 
ground  army  bare.  G-4  doubted  whether, 
for  two  years  to  come,  production  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  initial  PMP 
force  in  the  field.  Antiaircraft  (other  than 
small  calibers)  and  field  artillery  ammuni- 
tion was  currently  in  shorter  supply  than 
the  weapons  using  it,  but  this  situation  was 
due  to  be  reversed  the  following  spring. 
Bombs  of  most  types  could  probably  be 
supplied  for  any  number  of  aircraft  likely 
to  be  put  into  operation,  but  armor- 
piercing ammunition  of  all  types  fell  far 
short  of  requirements,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  production  catching  up  with 
the  output  of  weapons.79 

The  British  had  been  promised,  in 
ABC-1,  that  the  U.S.  Army  could  put  into 
the  field  on  1 September  about  six  divi- 
sions (two  armored)  and  six  air  combat 
groups.  By  midyear  this  fair  vision  had 
vanished.  The  favored  1st  Division,  with 
five  supporting  antiaircraft  regiments  and 
two  brigades  of  field  artillery,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  prepared  for  combat  in 
all  respects  until  October.  The  GHQAir 
Force  did  not  have  a single  unit  equipped 
with  modern  combat  planes;  by  Septem- 


ber it  might  be  possible  to  assemble  a group 
of  light  bombers,  two  squadrons  of  dive 
bombers,  and  one  and  a half  groups  of 
pursuits,  all  with  inadequate  reserves  and 
ground  support.  Either  these  air  forces  or 
the  ground  forces  would  have  to  operate 
virtually  without  small-caliber  ammuni- 
tion. Not  until  the  following  March  could 
anything  like  the  forces  promised  in  ABC- 1 
be  put  into  the  field.80 

A 1 September  M Day  evidently  would 
find  the  Army  something  less  than  ready  to 
meet  its  commitments  under  ABC-1  and 
Rainbow  5.  Shipping,  if  fully  mobilized, 
was  not  expected  to  present  a major  prob- 
lem. The  Navy,  upon  which  the  responsi- 
bility would  fall,  estimated  that  it  could 
muster  for  military  use  before  the  end  of 
1941  about  384  vessels — 71  transports  and 
313  cargo  ships.  Definitely  scheduled 
moves  under  Rainbow  5 would  impose  a 
peak  demand,  a month  after  M Day,  of 
fifty-nine  transports  and  cargo  vessels.  If 
all  contingent  operations  were  carried  out, 
including  the  movement  of  a ten-division 
force  beginning  six  months  after  M Day, 
requirements  for  initial  movement  and 
maintenance  would  climb  to  more  than 
200  vessels  almost  a year  after  M Day; 
maintenance  thereafter  would  keep  about 
177  cargo  ships  steadily  employed.  These 
calculations  were  highly  theoretical  and 
did  not  actually  look  more  than  a year 
ahead,  when  both  new  deployment  and 
new  ship  construction  would  enter  the  pic- 
ture; foreign  aid  requirements  to  replace 
Allied  shipping  losses  and  to  transport 
lend-lease  material  were  not  considered. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  the  calcu- 
lation, as  the  experience  of  1942  was  to 
show,  was  the  assumption  that  large  ton- 

76  (1)  Memo  citedjnTTfT]  (2)  See  below,  fchs.  III-IVj 

,B  Memo  riterin  1(\  I 

80  Memo  cited  ft.  3/(1  )| 
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Table  1 — Shipping  for  Rainbow  5:  Estimated  Availability  and  Requirements 


Availability 

Tranaporta  * 

Cargo  Vessel* 

Ships 

Ship  Todb 

Ships 

Ship  Ton* 

Ocean-going  shipping  in  Atlantic  area  b 

New  construction  expected  in  1941 

Total  available 

85 

10 

642.000 

130.000 

469 

56 

4,883,000 

685,000 

95 

772,000 

525 

5,  568, 000 

Required  for  essential  commercial  services 

Total  available  for  military  purposes  ° 

24 

71 

210,000 

562,000 

212 

313 

2, 657, 000 
2,  911,000 

Requirement 

Ships 

Army  and  Navy  movements  on  M Day  d 

56 

59 

202 

177 

Prescribed  movements  after  M Day  (peak,  at  M plus  30) 

Prescribed  and  contingent  movements  after  M Day  (peak  at  M plus  330) 

Maintenance  after  full  deployment  * 

■ Combination  transports,  carrying  some  cargo  as  well  as  troops. 

b The  total  U.S.  merchant  fleet  at  this  time,  according  to  one  estimate,  comprised  1,179  vessels  of  7,353,000  gross  tons  (about  11,000,000 
ship  tons). 

9 Total  of  384  vessels  available. 

For  regular  servicing  of  established  garrisons  and  movements  to  be  launched  on  M Day.  Initial  moves  to  reinforce  Panama,  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  however,  were  not  specifically  included,  on  the  assumption  that  they  could  be  absorbed  into  the  schedule.  All 
requirements  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1,500  troops  per  transport  and  8,750  ship  tons  per  cargo  vessel. 

• For  maintenance  factors,  see  below.lApp.  A-3.1 

Source:  Memo,  Gen  Malony  for  CofS,  20  May  41,  sub:  Overseas  Garrisons,  Rainbow  5,  WPD  4175-22. 


nages  of  commercial  shipping  could  be 
mobilized  for  military  use  within  a few 
weeks  or  months.  Taking  a longer  view, 
G-4  estimated,  about  this  time,  that  nine 
million  gross  tons  of  new  ship  construction 
would  be  needed  each  year  to  carry  on  a 
Rainbow  5 war;  only  two  million  were 
then  scheduled  for  1942.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  mid- 1941,  however,  a Rainbow  5 
war  centering  in  the  Atlantic  area  did  not 
seem  likely  to  strain  unduly  the  shipping 
capabilities  of  the  United  States.81  (Table  1) 
It  was  primarily  the  meagerness  of  ready 
forces  rather  than  of  shipping  that  caused 
the  Army  staff,  in  late  May  and  June,  to 
regard  with  uneasiness  the  President’s  ap- 
parently adventurous  intentions  in  the 
Atlantic  area.  During  the  preparations  for 


the  Azores  operation  the  Army  staff 
warned  that,  because  of  the  unbalanced 
character  of  available  forces  and  the  lack 
of  combat  aviation,  no  expedition  could  be 
sent  within  a thousand  miles  of  Europe  or 
Africa  (thus  ruling  out  the  Cape  Verdes 
but  not  the  Azores).  Moreover,  any  such 
undertaking,  unless  liquidated  early, 
would  probably  interfere  with  any  Sep- 
tember operations  under  ABC-1 ; an  occu- 
pation of  the  Azores  certainly  would  do  so, 
a limited  expedition  to  Brazil  only  moder- 
ately. On  27  May  the  Army  planners 
suggested  to  General  Marshall  two  alter- 

81  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Malony  for  CofS,  20  May  41, 
sub:  Overseas  Garrisons,  Rainbow  5.  (2)  Memo,  Gen 
Gerow  for  CofS,  26  May  4 1,  sub:  Analysis  of  Plans  for 
Overseas  Expeds.  Both  in  WPD  4175-22.  (3)  Memo 
cited  In.  37(1  )j 
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natives,  of  which  they  favored  the  second: 
either  carry  out  the  moves  to  Iceland  and 
the  British  Isles  in  September  as  contin- 
gently scheduled,  or  postpone  these  moves 
for  a few  weeks  and  send  a balanced  force 
immediately  to  northeastern  Brazil.82 

Even  though  suspended  early  in  June  an 
Azores  expedition  remained  very  much  a 
live  alternative,  other  eastern  Atlantic 
projects  were  being  discussed,  and  the  Ice- 
land movement  was  about  to  begin;  with 
about  130,000  troops  already  overseas,  the 
Army  had  some  75,000  more  scheduled 
for  deployment;  the  remaining  ABC-1 
commitments  might  soon  have  to  be 
faced.83  The  Army  planners  felt  that  for 
the  present  all  projects  looking  beyond  the 
Western  Hemisphere  should  be  aban- 
doned. To  strike  at  Dakar,  the  most  effec- 
tive riposte  to  a German  move  into  north- 
west Africa,  would  be  far  beyond  the 
Army’s  power  for  a long  time;  without 
Dakar  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 
could  not  be  held,  even  if  taken.  Neither 
they  nor  Iceland  nor  the  Azores  were 
essential  to  a static  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  WPD  thought  that  an  imme- 
diate occupation  of  northeastern  Brazil, 
which  was  “within  present  and  future 
means,”  would  be  the  most  effective  and 
feasible  move  to  checkmate  Axis  designs 
on  the  hemisphere.84 

When  the  President  late  in  June,  there- 
fore, blandly  suggested  that  the  Army 
raise  a force  of  “about  75,000”  looking  to 
possible  action  in  several  quarters — Ice- 
land, the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verdes,  “or 


elsewhere” — the  reaction  of  the  Army  staff 
amounted  almost  to  an  outburst.  Such  a 
force  would  be  three  times  the  size  of  the 
late  unlamented  Azores  task  force.  The 
President  was  asking  the  Army,  in  effect, 
to  commit  its  best  troops,  virtually  all  its 
small  arms  ammunition,  and  much  of  its 
equipment  to  a remote  area  where  they 
might  be  isolated  by  an  unlucky  naval  re- 
verse, leaving  the  country  denuded  of  land 
defense.  General  Marshall  explained  to 
the  President  that  there  were  two  main 
obstacles  to  carrying  out  his  proposal — 
legislative  restrictions  upon  sending  cer- 
tain categories  of  troops  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  the  complex  of  logis- 
tical and  other  limitations  that  had  stood, 
and  would  long  continue  to  stand,  in  the 
way  of  creating  fully  trained,  equipped, 
and  balanced  striking  forces  and  moving 
them  overseas.  He  bluntly  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  “he  would  not  give  his  consent 
to  the  dispatch  of  any  troops  outside  the 
United  States  that  were  not  completely 
trained  and  equipped  to  meet  a first-class 
enemy.” 85 

82  (1)  Memo,  Lt  Col  Lee  S.  Gerow  for  Gen  Gerow, 
27  May  41,  WPD  4422-5.  (2)  Memo,  G-2  C, HQ  for 
CofS  GHQ,  28  May  41,  GHQ381,  Sec  1.  (3)  Conn 
and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemisphere  Defense, 
Ch.  V,  pp.  26-35. 

8:1  (1)  Memo,  31  May  41,  citedl  n.  2\)(2)\  (2)  Memo, 
Lt  Col  Jay  W.  MacKelvie  for  Exec  Off  WPD,  no 
date,  sub:  Availability  of  Key  Units,  Rainbow  5 
. . . , Item  7,  Exec  4.  (3)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  1941,  Table  C. 

81  Memo,  Gen  Gerow  for  CofS,  14  Jun  41,  sub: 
Strategic  Opns,  Brief  Analysis  . . . , Tab  L,  Item  7, 
Exec  4. 

85  Gerow  Diary,  !9Jun  41  entry,  Item  1,  Exec  10. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Army  and  Early  Lend- 
Lease  Operations 


After  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in 
March  1941,  supply  of  military  materials 
to  foreign  governments  became  a direct 
responsibility  of  the  Army  and  one  of  its 
principal  supply  activities.  Lend-lease  was 
in  its  conception  largely  a means  of  over- 
coming financial  and  legal  barriers  to  the 
continuance  of  aid  to  the  British,  and  this 
concept  was  clearly  reflected  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  needs  of  the  British  at  first 
absorbed  both  the  immediate  and  the 
prospective  supply  of  munitions  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  it.  But  gradually  other  na- 
tions secured  recognition  of  their  claims, 
and  by  December  1941  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the 
Latin  American  nations  had  taken  their 
places  beside  Britain  as  lend-lease  benefi- 
ciaries. 

While  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  finance  lend-lease  would  contribute  to 
the  ultimate  expansion  of  munitions  pro- 
duction, there  was  no  magic  formula  that 
could  make  these  funds  immediately  pro- 
duce weapons.  Industrial  mobilization 
continued  at  a slow  pace,  and  the  produc- 
tion estimates  upon  which  hopes  of  fulfill- 
ing Army  and  British  programs  rested 
proved  too  optimistic.  Competition  grew 
keener,  both  for  the  limited  stocks  of  mu- 
nitions on  hand  and  for  the  ample  flow 
expected  from  future  production.  The  sit- 


uation demanded  a policy  to  govern 
current  and  projected  allocations. 

There  was  a growing  conviction  within 
the  War  Department  that  lend-lease  oper- 
ations should  be  tied  to  definite  national 
objectives,  but  the  President,  with  an  eye 
on  isolationist  opposition  in  Congress,  was 
reluctant  to  spell  out  these  objectives.  He 
had  to  justify  lend-lease  before  Congress 
in  the  first  instance  as  a measure  of  defense, 
and  the  first  lend-lease  programs  were 
formulated  only  on  the  general  assump- 
tion that  aid  to  Britain  and  China  would 
contribute  to  that  end.  The  ABC-1  meet- 
ings produced  a strategic  concept  for 
American  participation  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis  in  alliance  with  Britain,  but  the 
President  would  never  specifically  sanc- 
tion tying  lend-lease  operations  to  this 
conditional  agreement.  Indeed  ABC-1 
gave  no  final  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  American  contribution  should 
be  in  weapons  or  armies.  The  British 
pressed  for  delay  in  American  rearmament 
in  favor  of  foreign  aid,  but  the  Army  found 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  full  implications  of 
such  a policy.  The  President’s  decisions, 
generally  favoring  foreign  aid,  found  ex- 
pression in  a series  of  specific  actions  rather 
than  in  any  pronouncement  of  a general 
policy  for  the  Army  to  follow. 

The  War  Department  sought  to  center 
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control  of  procurement  and  distribution  of 
military  lend-lease  within  its  own  organ- 
ization, combining  them  in  one  consoli- 
dated supply  program  with  similar  func- 
tions performed  for  the  U.S.  Army.  In  its 
view,  such  a program  offered  the  best 
means  of  rapidly  expanding  production  of 
munitions  and  of  making  allocations  based 
on  strategic  principles.  The  President  pre- 
ferred to  keep  lend-lease  powers  in  his  own 
hands  or  to  rely  on  civilian  advisers  and 
administrators.  This  gave  rise  to  a system 
of  administration  that,  when  combined 
with  the  immaturity  of  both  the  civilian 
and  the  military  organizations  involved, 
compounded  the  confusion  resulting  from 
lack  of  clarity  in  national  aims. 

The  Administrative  Problem 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  empowered  the 
President  to  transfer  “defense  articles”  and 
“defense  information”  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment whose  defense  he  deemed  vital  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Two  types  of 
transfers  were  authorized — materials  pro- 
duced on  funds  especially  appropriated  for 
lend-lease  purposes,  and  materials  from 
government  stocks.1  The  only  limitations 
on  the  President’s  power  to  transfer  mate- 
rials procured  on  lend-lease  funds  were 
those  inherent  in  the  appropriations.  These 
were  made  in  some  ten  categories  with  a 
proviso  that  the  President  could  make 
transfers  between  categories  up  to  20  per- 
cent as  long  as  no  single  category  was  in- 
creased by  more  than  30  percent.  There 
were  two  lend-lease  appropriations  in 
1941,  one  on  27  March  for  $7  billion  and 
another  on  28  October  for  $5,985  billion.2 
Recognizing  that  it  would  take  time  to 
procure  materials  with  lend-lease  funds, 
Congress  also  authorized  transfers  from 
stocks,  but  carefully  circumscribed  the 


President’s  powers  in  this  regard.  He  could 
not  transfer  materials  produced  on  appro- 
priations made  subsequent  to  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  to  regular  government  agencies. 
Transfers  from  material  produced  on  pre- 
vious regular  appropriations  were  limited 
to  a valuation  of  $1.3  billion,  and  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  case 
of  military  or  naval  materials.3  Beyond 
these  restrictions,  the  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  lend-lease  were  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Roosevelt  decided  even  before  the  act 
was  passed  that  it  should  be  administered 
by  existing  government  agencies  within 
their  various  spheres  of  responsibility. 
Thus,  the  War  Department  would  carry 
the  largest  share  of  the  burden,  for  almost 
all  materials  to  be  released  under  the  “Bil- 
lion Three”  clause  would  come  from  Army 
stocks,  and  approximately  $4  billion  of  the 
first  appropriation  (of  $7  billion)  and  $2.4 
billion  of  the  second  (of  $5,985  billion)  fell 
into  categories  for  which  it  had  primary 
responsibility — viz.,  I,  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores;  II,  aircraft  and  aeronautical 
equipment;  III,  tanks  and  other  vehicles; 
and  V,  miscellaneous  military  equipment. 
Initially,  the  War  Department  proposed 
direct  appropriations  by  Congress  to  the 
Army  within  these  categories,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  rejected  and  an  arrangement 
was  finally  made  whereby  the  appropria- 
tions were  made  to  the  President  and  allo- 
cated by  him  to  the  proper  procurement 
agency.4  This  system,  as  the  President  ap- 


1 PL  11,  77th  Cong  (Lend-Lease  Act). 

2 (1)  PL  23,  77th  Cong.  (2)  PL  282,  77th  Cong. 

3 The  so-called  Billion  Three  clause,  Sec  3a (2)  of 
Lend-Lease  Act. 

4 (1)  Memo,  Col  Aurand  for  Maj  Gen  Richard  C. 
Moore,  15  Feb  41,  sub:  Conf  on  Method  of  Appropri- 
ation for  Lend-lease  Bill,  G-4/32697-1.  (2)  PL  cited 
n.  1. 
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plied  it,  led  to  a separation  of  lend-lease 
and  Army  contracts  for  the  same  articles 
and  produced  a welter  of  complicated 
administrative  practices. 

The  President  did  not  delegate  to  the 
War  Department  as  much  authority  to 
administer  lend-lease  as  Secretary  Stim- 
son  had  evidently  expected,  nor  did  he 
give  to  his  military  advisers  the  dominant 
voice  in  determining  lend-lease  policy  that 
they  thought  the  situation  demanded.  Ta- 
bling a suggestion  from  Stimson  that  over- 
all control  be  vested  in  a cabinet  board  on 
which  the  service  departments  would  pre- 
dominate, Roosevelt  appointed  Harry 
Hopkins,  his  close  personal  adviser,  as 
Lend-Lease  Administrator.  Hopkins  did 
not  become  the  head  of  any  organization 
or  office  for  the  purpose,  and  remained  a 
sort  of  lend-lease  minister  without  port- 
folio, wielding  vast  influence,  but  little 
concerned  with  the  details  of  practical  ad- 
ministration. To  fill  the  administrative 
void,  the  President  on  2 May  1941  created 
the  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports 
(DDAR),  with  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Burns, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  executive  officer.  DDAR 
became  the  President’s  agency  for  receiv- 
ing foreign  requests,  for  co-ordinating  the 
activities  of  the  various  government  agen- 
cies involved  in  lend-lease,  and  for  ac- 
counting, but  it  was  never  vested  with 
more  than  limited  authority  to  approve 
allocation  of  funds  or  transfers  of  mate- 
rials. Until  October  1941  nearly  every 
specific  action  under  lend-lease  required 
the  personal  approval  of  the  President.5 

If  the  President’s  mode  of  operating  was 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  administrative 
confusion  that  followed,  the  War  Depart- 
ment organization  compounded  it.  The 
first  organization  for  handling  lend-lease 
within  the  War  Department  was  estab- 


lished in  early  April  1941.  As  on  the 
higher  level,  existing  agencies  were  used  as 
far  as  possible.  The  supply  arms  and  serv- 
ices— Ordnance,  Quartermaster,  Signal, 
Medical,  Chemical  Warfare,  and  Engi- 
neers— together  with  the  Air  Corps,  were 
to  be  the  principal  operating  agencies  for 
procurement  and  distribution  of  supplies, 
with  planning,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  their  activities  divided  between  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  in 
matters  of  procurement,  and  the  General 
Staffin  requirements  and  distribution.  A 
Defense  Aid  Division  was  established  in 
the  Under  Secretary’s  office  as  a co- 
ordinating agency,  with  Colonel  Mac- 
Morland,  former  Secretary  of  the  ANMB 
Clearance  Committee,  as  its  head.  To 
perform  the  detailed  work  necessary  in 
reviewing  foreign  requirements  and  for- 
mulating aid  programs,  defense  aid  re- 
quirements committees  were  also  estab- 
lished, one  for  each  of  the  supply  services. 
The  nucleus  of  each  committee  was  to  be 
a chairman  and  a secretariat  from  G-4,  a 
representative  of  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  (OUSW),  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  country  concerned. 
The  existing  Joint  Aircraft  Committee  was 
continued  as  the  requirements  committee 
for  aircraft.6 

With  so  many  different  agencies  in- 
volved, the  early  procedures  were  inevi- 

5(1)  Ltr,  Stimson  to  President,  13  Feb  41,  with 
incl,  sub:  Lend-lease  Orgn,  AG  400.3295  (2-13-41) 
(3).  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  278.  (3) 
EO  8751,  2 May  41.  (4)  The  limited  delegations  of 
authority  made  by  the  President  may  be  found  in 
ltrs,  President  to  SVV,  1 8 Mar  and  4 Jun  4 1 ; ltr,  Presi- 
dent to  Exec  Off  DDAR,  26  Jul  41;  and  ltr,  President 
to  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  18  Sep  41.  All  in  Auth 
File  of  President’s  Ltrs,  DAD. 

6 (1)  AG  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS  and  WDGS  Divs,  10 
Apr  41,  sub:  Proced  Under  Lend-Lease  Act,  AG 
020.1  (3-29-41).  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to  Maj  Gen  Henry  H. 
Arnold,  Actg  DCofS,  22  Apr  41,  sub:  Jt  Aircraft  Com, 
ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I. 
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tably  cumbersome.  The  requirements 
committees  worked  out  programs  for  each 
category  of  equipment  on  the  basis  of  the 
funds  appropriated,  and  the  President 
made  tentative  allocations  of  funds  based 
on  these  programs.  Each  item  in  the  pro- 
gram then  had  to  be  separately  requisi- 
tioned, and  each  requisition  had  to  go 
through  a tortuous  chain  of  offices.  A for- 
eign requisition  was  first  received  by 
DDAR  and,  if  for  a military  article,  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secre- 
tary referred  it  to  the  Defense  Aid  Division, 
which  then  secured  action  by  the  appro- 
priate requirements  committee  and  ap- 
proval of  G-4  (and  WPD  if  matters  of 
strategy  were  involved).  The  results  were 
incorporated  in  a staff  study  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  then  prepared  necessary 
action  for  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Sec- 
retary sent  the  ultimate  decision  back  to 
DDAR,  which  in  case  of  approval  pre- 
pared the  necessary  allocation  or  transfer 
letter  for  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  President’s  authorization  had  to  make 
the  return  trip  through  channels  before  a 
directive  could  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  appropriate  supply  service  to 
take  action.  The  same  process  had  to  be 
repeated  when  materials  became  available 
for  transfer.7  Where  requisitions  or  trans- 
fers merely  confirmed  items  on  approved 
programs,  the  tortuous  journey  was  largely 
perfunctory,  but  spot  requisitions,  program 
changes,  and  emergency  demands  had  to 
go  through  the  whole  time-consuming 
process.  The  War  Department  was  not 
only  hamstrung  by  the  necessity  of  contin- 
ually referring  all  sorts  of  minutiae  to  the 
President,  but  muscle-bound  by  its  own 
procedures. 

Between  April  and  October  the  War 
Department  gradually  improved  the  situ- 
ation within  its  own  house.  The  Secre- 


tary’s office  was  eliminated  from  routine 
administration  and  the  Defense  Aid  Divi- 
sion made  responsible  for  initial  receipt  of 
requisitions.  The  numerous  requirements 
committees  were  reduced  to  a status  of  in- 
formal subcommittees  under  one  Defense 
Aid  Supply  Committee.8  The  big  stum- 
bling block  remained  the  division  of 
authority  between  G-4  and  the  Under 
Secretary’s  office.  The  Requirements  and 
Distribution  Branch,  G-4,  headed  by  Lt. 
Col.  Henry  S.  Aurand  (promoted  to  colo- 
nel on  26  June  1941),  set  up  its  own  De- 
fense Aid  Section,  which  provided  the 
permanent  nucleus  for  the  Defense  Aid 
Supply  Committee  and  did  much  of  the 
work  on  which  the  Defense  Aid  Division 
had  to  depend  for  its  staff  studies.  There 
were  inevitable  duplications  of  function, 
and  inevitable  delays  in  processing  papers 
between  the  two  offices.  Colonel  Aurand 
proposed  as  early  as  May  that  the  two  sec- 
tions be  consolidated,  but  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson, the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
refused  to  surrender  the  procurement 
function,  and  the  General  Staff  refused  to 
surrender  the  requirements  function.  The 
final  solution,  approved  by  Secretary 
Stimsonon  1 October  1941,  was  ingenious. 
All  offices  engaged  in  lend-lease  activities, 
including  the  Defense  Aid  Division, 
OUSW,  the  Defense  Aid  Section,  G-4,  and 
the  home  offices  of  lend-lease  missions 
then  being  dispatched  to  overseas  theaters, 
were  placed  together,  adjacent  to  the  office 


7 (1)  Ltr  cited  |n.  6(  i j (2)  AG  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS 
and  WDGS  Divs,  17  Jun  41,  sub:  Proced  Under 
Lend-Lease  Act,  AG  020.1  (6-12-41).  (3)  Agenda  for 
Def  Aid  Sup  Com,  8 Aug  41,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  I. 

8 (1)  Ltr  cited  n.  7(2).  (2)  AG  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS 
and  WDGS  Divs,  10  Jul  41,  sub:  Change  in  Proced 
Under  Lend-Lease  Act,  AG  020.1  (7-9-41).  (3)  ID, 
Lend-Lease,  I,  113. 
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of  the  Assistant  Secretary , John  J.  McCloy, 
to  whom  Stimson  had  delegated  his  own 
functions  in  regard  to  lend-lease.  The  lines 
of  responsibility  remained  the  same  but 
Colonel  Aurand  was  named  Defense  Aid 
Director  of  the  War  Department  and 
hence  the  head  of  all  the  separate  offices. 
The  chairmanship  and  secretariat  of  the 
Defense  Aid  Supply  Committee  were 
transferred  to  his  jurisdiction,  supply  arms 
and  services  were  required  to  appoint 
lend-lease  officers,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments were  requested  to  name  liaison 
officers  with  Aurand’s  office.* * * 4 5 * * * 9 

By  the  end  of  October  Aurand  had  con- 
verted this  physical  consolidation  into  a 
genuine  organizational  consolidation.  The 
separate  offices  were  made  branches  of  the 
Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Director.  Aurand 
soon  made  of  this  organization  something 
closely  resembling  a general  staff  section 
charged  with  supply  to  foreign  armies, 
though  its  exact  relation  to  G-4  remained 
undefined.  Aurand  could,  at  least  in 
theory,  exercise  authority  only  in  the  name 
of  one  of  his  four  superiors — the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  C. 
Moore,  on  requirements  and  distribution; 
the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Patterson,  on 
procurement;  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
McCloy,  on  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
Secretary’s  office;  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  Air,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  on 
matters  pertaining  to  Air  Forces  materiel. 
Nevertheless,  a real  measure  of  centraliza- 
tion of  War  Department  lend-lease  activi- 
ties had  been  achieved.10  V Chart  2 1 

While  the  War  Department  organiza- 
tion was  evolving,  the  President  finally 
began  to  delegate  his  lend-lease  powers.  In 
August  he  called  in  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.  as  special  assistant  on  lend-lease  and, 
on  28  October  1941,  appointed  him  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator,  vested  with  all  the 


presidential  powers  under  the  act,  save 
those  of  designating  countries  to  be  aided 
and  those  of  negotiating  master  agree- 
ments with  them.11  The  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  (OLLA)  absorbed 
the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Defense  Aid  Reports.  The  creation 
of  OLLA  offered  the  prospect  of  simplified 
administrative  procedures,  but  raised  the 
spectre  of  domination  of  military  lend- 
lease  by  a civilian  agency  that  military 
officials  considered  to  be  little  suited  for 
the  task.  Colonel  Aurand  and  Mr.  McCloy 
immediately  began  to  press  Stettinius  for 
more  freedom  of  action.  They  asked  that 
OLLA  allocate  funds  in  a lump  to  cover 
programs  worked  out  for  each  country 
within  the  Defense  Aid  Supply  Commit- 
tee, grant  blanket  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  transfer  the  articles  con- 
tained therein,  and  set  up  a revolving  fund 
of  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of  other  de- 
mands that  came  up  outside  the  programs. 
Processing  individual  requisitions  through 
OLLA  should  no  longer  be  required,  and 
the  War  Department  should  have  full 
freedom  within  the  limits  of  existing  legis- 
lation to  make  adjustments  in  programs, 
transfer  funds  from  one  category  to  an- 


9 ( 1 ) Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  2 2 May  4 1 , sub: 

Change  in  Proced  Under  Lend-Lease  Act,  G-4/ 

32697,  Sec  1.  (2)  Memo,  USW  for  ACofS  G-4,  31 
May  41,  same  sub.  (3)  G-4  consideration  of  noncon- 
currence. Last  two  in  Proced  Lend-lease  file,  DAD, 

(4)  Memo,  Col  Aurand  for  Lt  Col  Stanley  R.  Mickel- 
sen,  5 Sep  41,  sub:  Trf  of  DAD,  AG  020. 1 (2-29-41). 

(5)  Memo,  Patterson  for  SW,  19  Sep  41,  sub:  Lend- 

lease  Proced,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I.  (6)  AG 

ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS  and  WDGS  Divs,  1 Oct  41,  sub: 

Change  in  Proced  Under  Lend-Lease  Act,  AG  020.1 

(9-19-41)  OD-F. 

10  (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  all  offs  in  ODAD,  29  Oct 
41,  USSR  Mis  334  file,  DAD,  Job  11.  (2)  Memo, 
Aurand,  no  addressee,  l Nov  41,  sub:  Def  Aid  Poli- 
cies and  Orgn,  Misc  Stf  Studies,  Proced  Lend-lease 
file,  DAD. 

11  EO  8926,  28  Oct  41. 
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other,  make  transfers  under  the  “Billion 
Three”  clause,  and  retransfer  material 
earmarked  for  one  country  to  another  as 
the  situation  demanded. 

Stettinius  was  generally  co-operative 
and  War  Department  fears  of  encroach- 
ment proved  groundless,  but  he  moved 
slowly  and  still  insisted  on  retaining  a de- 
gree of  financial  control  within  OLLA.  He 
accepted  the  principle  of  programing  and 
granted  the  Secretary  of  War  blanket 
transfer  authority  under  approved  pro- 
grams, but  maintained  most  of  the  other 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  and  trans- 
fer of  material.  Aurand  complained  on  the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  that  continuing  con- 
trol by  OLLA  would  prevent  the  War 
Department  from  running  a program 
based  on  military  considerations.12 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  War  Department 
officials  generally  concluded,  was  that 
lend-lease  appropriations  for  military  ar- 
ticles should  be  consolidated  with  Army 
appropriations  with  a limitation  only  on 
the  dollar  value  of  lend-lease  transfers. 
Only  in  this  way,  they  thought,  could  the 
goal  of  a consolidated  military  production 
program  with  distribution  on  a strategic 
basis  be  achieved.  A limited  plan  of  this 
sort  was  offered  to  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Army’s  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations in  November  1941  but  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nevertheless,  this  proved  only  a temporary 
setback.  The  temper  of  Congress  changed 
rapidly  after  Pearl  Harbor.13 

Early  Operations  Under  Lend-Lease 

Passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was 
closely  followed  by  a new  series  of  surplus 
releases  and  by  the  formulation  of  produc- 


tion programs  for  aid  to  Britain.  In  Febru- 
ary General  Marshall  approved  a new  list 
made  up  primarily  of  various  obsolescent 
types  of  artillery  that  might  legitimately 
be  considered  surplus  now  that  prospects 
of  new  production  were  brighter.  Orig- 
inally, the  list  was  drawn  up  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  materials  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  British,  but  since  the  President 
also  wished  to  make  some  gesture  of  aid  to 
Greece,  and  since  the  British  themselves 
wanted  to  strengthen  their  influence  in 
Turkey,  the  surplus  was  divided  among 
the  three  countries  by  agreement  with  the 
British  representatives.  On  1 1 March 
1941  the  President  declared  defense  of 
Great  Britain  and  Greece  vital  to  that  of 
the  United  States;  releases  to  Turkey  were 
handled  through  the  British,  obviating  the 
need  for  such  a declaration  for  that  coun- 
try. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  German  inva- 
sion of  Yugoslavia  added  another  urgent 
claimant.  General  Marshall  agreed  to 
make  additional  releases  from  U.S. 
stocks — some  of  which,  75-mm.  ammuni- 
tion and  P-40  pursuit  planes,  for  example, 
were  not  clearly  “surplus” — and  the  Brit- 
ish consented  to  a further  division  of  their 
allotment.  The  lightning  conquest  of  Yu- 
goslavia and  Greece  prevented  the  deliv- 
ery of  any  supplies  to  either  country,  and 
only  Turkey  got  its  share.  The  British  were 
allowed  to  retain  most  of  the  remainder 


'•  (1)  Ltr,  McCloy  to  Stettinius,  29  Oct  41,  Misc  Stf 
Studies,  Proced  Lend-lease  file,  DAD.  (2)  Memo, 
Aurand  for  Stettinius,  4 Dec  41,  Proced  Lend-lease 
file,  DAD.  (3)  Min  of  mtgs  in  Aurand’s  off  on  def  aid, 
Oct-Nov  4 1 , Conf  Memos  file,  DAD.  (4)  Ltr,  Stet- 
tinius to  SVV,  22  Nov  41,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  3 
file,  DAD.  f5)  Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations,  pp.  27-31.  (6)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  679-80. 

l:>  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations , HR,  77th  Cong,  1st  Sess,  on  Third  Sup- 
plemental National  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  for 
1942,  17-26  Nov  41,  Pt,  2,  pp.  1-256. 
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for  their  own  hard-pressed  forces  in  the 
Middle  East.14 

Meanwhile  in  February,  while  the  lend- 
lease  bill  was  being  considered  in  Con- 
gress, the  British  presented  a statement  of 
their  over-all  requirements  through  30 
June  1942.  Calculated  on  a very  generous 
scale,  they  were  regarded  by  the  British 
themselves  as  more  a hope  than  a reality, 
a measure  of  the  expansion  of  American 
production  that  would  eventually  be 
needed  rather  than  a precise  program  or  a 
basis  for  contract  action.  The  British  used 
the  “balance  sheet”  technique  developed 
by  Jean  Monnet,  the  French  industrialist 
associated  with  the  British  Supply  Coun- 
cil in  North  America,  balancing  against 
the  stated  requirements  their  estimates  of 
British  production  and  presenting  the 
deficit  as  the  amount  that  must  be  met 
from  American  production.15 

These  requirements,  when  adjusted  to 
what  preliminary  studies  indicated  would 
be  the  maximum  capacity  of  American 
production,  and  undoubtedly  to  what  the 
President  thought  would  be  politically 
expedient,  served  as  the  basis  for  the  first 
$7  billion  lend-lease  appropriation.16  They 
also  had  to  serve,  during  March  and  April 
1941,  as  a blueprint  for  working  out  ex- 
penditure programs  for  submission  to  the 
President.  The  aircraft  program  was  for- 
mulated by  thejoint  Aircraft  Committee 
largely  in  terms  of  agreements  reached  in 
1940  and  at  the  ABC  staff  meetings,  ad- 
justed of  course  to  the  actual  current  pros- 
pects of  production.  The  ground  force  pro- 
grams were  at  first  handled  by  informal 
committees  of  supply  services  and  British 
representatives,  later  giving  way,  as  the 
War  Department  lend-lease  organization 
became  defined,  to  formal  defense  aid  re- 
quirements committees.  In  presenting 
their  ground  force  requirements,  the  Brit- 


ish quietly  dropped  the  Ten  Division  Pro- 
gram as  a separate  entity,  though  for  some 
time  they  retained  in  their  programs  the 
individual  articles  involved.  The  battle  of 
types  was,  to  some  degree,  renewed, 
though  to  little  avail  for  the  British  since 
the  U.S.  representatives  on  the  require- 
ments committees  refused  to  budge  from 
the  basic  decision  of  1940  that  American 
production  for  foreign  aid  must  be  of 
equipment  capable  of  filling  U.S.  Army 
needs.  Some  British  types — the  Bofors  40- 
mm.  antiaircraft  gun,  the  4.5-inch  gun  (on 
an  American  carriage),  and  the  British  6- 
pounder  (57-mm.) — had  been  accepted 
for  full  or  limited  use  by  the  U.S.  Army  as 
a result  of  tests  made  early  in  1941.  Be- 
yond this,  the  British  were  able  to  get  only 
a small  program  devoted  to  nonstandard 
articles  of  their  own  types  despite  the  em- 
phasis they  placed  upon  it.  Of  the  non- 
standard requirements  in  the  British  “A” 
Program  of  1940,  only  those  for  ,303-cal- 
iber  rifles  and  ammunition  were  ever 


1 * (1)  Memo,  Moore  for  CofS,  24  Feb  41,  WPD 
4323-21.  (2)  Memo.  CofS  for  President,  1 1 Mar  41, 
AG  400.3295  (1-6-41)  (1).  (3)  Ltr,  President  to  SW, 
11  Mar  41,  AG  400.3295  (1-6-41).  (4)  Ltr,  President 
to  SW,  23  Mar  41,  AG  400.3295  (3-11-41).  (5)  Re- 
lated papers  in  last  two  files.  (6)  Memo,  Marshall  for 
Hopkins,  5 Apr  41,  sub:  Mun  Which  Can  Be  Deliv- 
ered ...  to  Yugoslavia.  (7)  Memo  for  red  in  OCofS, 
7 Apr  41,  sub:  Mun  for  Yugoslavia.  Last  two  in  AG 
400.3295  (4-5-41)  (1).  (8)  For  detailed  material  on  all 
aspects  of  redistribution  of  this  surplus,  see  English 
Lend-lease  Stocks  file.  Case  B-l,  DAD;  English  Cor- 
resp  Lend-Lease  1 and  2 files,  DAD;  and  AG 
400.3295  (3-11-41)  (2). 

ls  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
p.  232.  (2)  M.  M.  Postan,  British  War  Production  (Lon- 
don, Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  and  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1952),  p.  237.  (3)  Memo,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  for  Maj  Gen  Edwin  M.  Watson,  13  Feb  41, 
AG  400.3295  (2-13-41)  (2).  (4)  Memo,  Aurand  for 
Moore,  25  Feb  41,  sub:  Discussion  With  Regard  to 
Br  Reqmts,  G-4/33247. 

,B  Min,  informal  com  mtg  with  Br  reps,  18  Mar  41, 
Reqmts  Com  Mtgs  file,  DAS  G-4.  The  DAS  G-4  files 
are  with  those  of  the  DAD. 
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accepted  in  the  United  States  either  on 
British  contracts  or  as  a part  of  lend-lease. 
Under  lend-lease  they  also  received  a siz- 
able new  commitment  for  Universal  car- 
riers, a British-type  armored  vehicle  that 
the  U.S.  Army  did  not  use.  The  rest  of  the 
program  devoted  to  noncommon  articles 
consisted  of  components  for  tanks,  planes, 
and  other  finished  equipment  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain.  Also,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration  of 
20  April  1941  establishing  a common  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
contracts  for  other  British-type  weapons 
were  placed  in  Canada  with  lend-lease 
funds.  As  the  lend-lease  programs  took 
shape,  it  appeared  that  the  British  would 
adapt  their  entire  program  to  permit  use 
of  specific  American  types  as  substitutes 
or  as  supplementary  equipment  and  rely 
on  American  production  for  supplying 
items  that  British  industry  was  ill  prepared 
to  produce  in  volume.  For  example,  they 
would  depend  very  heavily  on  the  United 
States  for  medium  tanks  and  other  com- 
bat vehicles,  revolvers,  and  small  arms 
ammunition  of  all  types,  and  entirely  for 
Thompson  submachine  guns,  but  would 
meet  their  own  needs  in  their  entirety  for 
most  standard  items  of  equipment  for  in- 
fantry divisions,  such  as  the  Bren  gun 
(.303-caliber)  and  the  25-pounder.” 

By  mid-June,  the  basic  expenditure  pro- 
grams had  been  accepted  and  allocation 
of  funds  and  submission  of  detailed  requi- 
sitions were  well  under  way.  While  no 
contracts  already  placed  by  the  British 
could  legally  be  absorbed  under  lend- 
lease,  pending  contracts  were,  and  many 
others  conveniently  deferred  in  favor  of 
lend-lease  contracts  for  the  same  articles. 
The  most  important  British  contracts  that 
remained  were  those  for  aircraft  and  me- 
dium tanks.  The  President  exerted  con- 


tinual pressure  to  see  that  contracts  with 
lend-lease  funds  were  let  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  primary  consideration  in  the 
early  months  was  to  put  the  money  to 
work.18  But  haste,  combined  with  involved 
procedures,  inevitably  caused  a great  deal 
of  confusion.  Little  consideration  could  be 
given  to  establishing  the  justification  for 
individual  British  requests.  Spelling  out 
the  British  program  in  detail  was  a com- 
plicated matter  and  required  adjustments 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  British  pre- 
sented requisitions  not  only  for  items  on 
the  agreed  programs  but  also  for  new  de- 
mands and  items  to  be  financed  under 
future  appropriations.  There  was  insuffi- 
cient co-ordination  among  the  British 
agencies  involved  in  presenting  these  re- 
quirements. The  British  Supply  Council 
in  North  America,  embracing  all  British 
civilian  agencies  in  Washington,  presented 
all  formal  requisitions,  but  the  British 
Army  Staff  (British  Army  representatives 
in  Washington)  furnished  the  members  for 
the  requirements  committees  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  justifying  military  requests. 
The  British  Joint  Staff  Mission,  established 


” (1)  Minutes  of  the  early  defense  aid  committee 
meetings  are  in  DAS  G-4  and  DAD  files.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  committee  system  and  the  formulation 
of  early  programs  are  traced  in  these  minutes  and  in 
memorandum,  Aurand  for  ACofS  G-4,  25  March 
1941,  sub:  Recent  Lend-lease  Activities,  G-4/ 
32697,  Sec  1.  (2)  AG  hr  to  CofOrd,  1 1 Mar  41,  sub: 
Pdn  for  Br  Reqmts,  WPD  4323-23.  (3)  Papers  in 
G-4/32575,  G-4/31691-10,  and  AG  400.3295 

(12-12-40)  (3).  (4)  Hyde  Park  Declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King, 
20  Apr  41,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  I.  (5)  Memo, 
ACofS  WPD  for  ACofS  G-4,  16  Jul  41,  sub:  Proposed 
New  Lend-lease  Appropriations  Bill,  WPD  4323-38. 
(6)  Postan,  British  War  Production,  p.  245. 

18  (1)  Memo,  SW  for  Exec  Off  DDAR,  20  Jul  41,  in 
separate  folder  of  DAD  files.  (2)  Ltr,  President  to  SW, 
29  May  41.  (3)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Finance  Br  G-4, 
1 1 Jun  4 1 , sub:  Obligation  of  Funds  Available  to  WD. 
Last  two  in  G-4/32697,  Sec  1.  (4)  Memo,  USW  for 
Marshall,  6 Jun  41,  OCofS  21210-38. 
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after  the  ABC  meetings,  sometimes  pre- 
sented particularly  urgent  demands  that 
might  or  might  not  duplicate  requests  sub- 
mitted through  regular  channels. 

In  spite  of  confusion,  all  the  funds  in  the 
first  appropriation  were  rapidly  ear- 
marked or  allocated  and  consideration  of 
a second  lend-lease  appropriation  began 
in  July,  largely  on  the  basis  of  British  re- 
quirements in  the  February  presentation 
not  yet  financed,  and  requests  made  dur- 
ing the  interim.19  Again  there  was  little 
time  for  a review  of  the  basis  of  British  re- 
quests. WPD  admitted,  when  asked  fora 
strategic  justification,  that  it  could  not  re- 
late British  requirements  to  British  war 
strategy  and  concluded  with  a general  jus- 
tification sufficient  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment: 

So  long  as  the  maintenance  of  Great  Brit- 
ain’s war  effort  is  considered  as  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
. . . supplement  British  production  of  equip- 
ment to  the  extent  that  such  equipment  can 
be  provided  without  jeopardizing  our  own 
security.  . . . The  time  lag  between  the 
placing  of  orders  and  the  delivery  of  the 
equipment  makes  it  impracticable  to  predict 
whether  the  equipment  will  actually  be  allo- 
cated to  the  British  or  used  by  our  own 
forces  ....  Any  surplus  over  actual  Lend- 
Lease  needs  at  the  time  the  equipment  is 
delivered  can  be  allocated  to  our  own 
use  . . . .20 

The  Injection  of  Chinese  Demands 

While  the  initial  lend-lease  programs 
were  framed  entirely  for  aid  to  Britain,  de- 
mands for  lend-lease  soon  came  from  the 
Far  East  also.  Though  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  aid  to  China  was  considered  in 
the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  dispatched  Dr.  Lauch- 
lin  Currie,  one  of  his  administrative  assist- 
ants, to  China  early  in  the  year.  Currie  re- 


turned on  the  very  day  lend-lease  became 
law.  Shortly  thereafter  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong, 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  brother-in-law,  pre- 
sented to  General  Burns  a complete  state- 
ment of  Chinese  requirements.  A corpora- 
tion chartered  in  Delaware,  China  De- 
fense Supplies,  Inc.  (CDS),  with  Soong  as 
president  but  staffed  largely  by  American 
businessmen,  was  formed  as  a counterpart 
of  the  British  Supply  Council  to  represent 
the  Chinese  Government  in  lend-lease 
transactions.  On  the  American  side,  on  4 
April  Harry  Hopkins  assigned  Lauchlin 
Currie  “primary  responsibility  in  develop- 
ing our  contacts  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Bill.”  21  Currie’s  efforts  were  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  formulation  of 
a sizable  Chinese  aid  program  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  Soong.  On  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  War  Department  review  of 
the  availability  of  commercial  materials, 
Currie  on  6 May  1941  secured  from  the 
President  an  allocation  of  $45.1  million 
for  transportation  and  construction  mate- 
rials, and  an  immediate  transfer  of  300 
trucks  originally  intended  for  Yugoslavia. 
Transfer  of  the  trucks  was  accompanied 
by  the  all-important  declaration  that  the 
defense  of  China  was  vital  to  that  of  the 
United  States.22 

19  (1)  Memo,  Exec  Off  DDAR  for  SW,  7 Jul  41, 
Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file,  DAD.  (2)  Memo, 
ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  18  Jul  4 1,  sub:  Lists  of  Def  Arti- 
cles ...  To  Be  Included  in  New  Def  Aid  Appropri- 
ations, G-4/32697,  Sec  1.  (3)  Related  papers  in  same 
file.  (4)  See  Lend-lease  2 file,  DAS  G-4. 

20  Memo  citedlrT~l  /( 3 ll 

21  (1)  Ltr,  Chinese  reps  to  Gen  Burns,  31  Mar  41. 
(2)  Ltr,  Hu  Shih,  Chinese  Ambassador,  to  Secy  of 
State,  24  May  41.  (3)  Related  papers.  (4)  Ltr,  Hop- 
kins to  Gen  Burns  et  al.,  4 Apr  41.  All  in  China  Lend- 
lease  file,  Stf  Study  C-l-A,  DAD. 

22  (1)  Memo,  Stimson  for  Currie,  22  Apr  41,  sub: 
Aid  Prog  for  China.  (2)  Memo,  Currie  for  President, 
23  Apr  41,  sub:  Preliminary  Aid  Prog  for  China.  (3) 
Ltr,  President  to  SW,  6 May  41.  All  in  AG  400.3295 
(4-14-41)  Sec  1. 
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Meanwhile,  the  requirements  commit- 
tees had  concluded  a detailed  analysis  of 
the  Soong  program,  and  on  3 May  1941 
Patterson  presented  the  results  to  Currie. 
He  urged  a cautious  approach  in  the  face 
of  Currie’s  pressure  for  speedy  action.  The 
program  would  cost  $1 ,064,000,000  as  op- 
posed to  the  Chinese  estimate  of  $567  mil- 
lion. Allocation  of  lend-lease  funds  had 
been  based  entirely  on  aid  to  the  British, 
who  would  naturally  expect  to  get  the 
material  thus  financed.  Even  if  money 
could  be  found,  it  would  be  a long  time 
before  materials  could  be  produced  under 
lend-lease  contracts.  Surplus  Army  stocks 
had  been  depleted  by  releases  to  Great 
Britain,  and  plans  for  future  releases  were 
based  on  continuation  of  this  policy.  Pat- 
terson also  felt  that  shipping  would  act  as 
a further  limitation  on  the  amount  of  aid 
that  could  be  furnished  China.23 

Currie  was  undaunted  by  these  difficul- 
ties, and  a few  days  later  secured  reluctant 
approval  from  the  War  Department  for 
an  additional  allocation  of  $50  million  for 
selected  ordnance  items.  By  adjustments 
here  and  there,  funds  in  other  categories 
to  an  eventual  total  of  over  $200  million 
were  similarly  earmarked  for  China.  By 
July  1941  aid  to  China  had  become  an 
established  policy.  In  plans  for  the  second 
lend-lease  appropriation,  Chinese  re- 
quirements were  given  a definite  place  be- 
side those  of  Britain.24 

Soong’s  March  program  had  provided 
the  over-all  blueprint  on  which  the  Chi- 
nese aid  program  was  based.  It  included 
(1)  a thousand  planes  for  the  Chinese  Air 
Force;  (2)  ground  munitions  for  an  army 
capable  of  offensive  operations;  (3)  mate- 
rial for  improving  the  transportation  sys- 
tem from  Burma;  (4)  material  for  operat- 
ing arsenals  manufacturing  small  arms 


and  ammunition  within  China.  The  major 
portion  of  these  requirements,  except  those 
for  the  arsenals,  fell  within  the  War  De- 
partment categories.  The  Chinese  began 
to  present  specific  requisitions  on  a whole- 
sale basis,  but  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  American  types,  the  requisi- 
tions were  often  wholly  inadequate,  and 
bore  little  relation  to  actual  need.  Indeed, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Chinese 
were  mainly  interested  in  getting  any  and 
all  material  that  they  could  secure  from 
American  sources  without  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  how  it  was  to  be  moved  to 
China  or  how  used  once  there.  It  became 
the  task  of  the  War  Department  to  work 
out  an  orderly  program  from  the  deluge 
of  Chinese  requests  and  to  find  a place  for 
it  within  the  existing  Anglo-American 
structure. 

Any  appraisal  had  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  means  of  access  to  Free  China. 
The  only  route  remaining  open  was 
through  the  port  of  Rangoon  in  Burma, 
over  the  Burmese  railroad  to  Lashio,  and 
thence  into  China  over  the  Burma  Road. 
This  whole  system  in  early  1941  was  in 
condition  to  carry  but  few  supplies,  and 
any  aid  program  for  China  would  ob- 
viously depend  upon  overhauling  it. 
Soong  originally  proposed  not  only  im- 
proving the  Burma  Road,  but  construct- 
ing a Burma- Yunnan  railroad  to  parallel 
it,  and  a new  highway  from  British  India 


2:<  Ltr,  Patterson,  Actg  SW,  to  Currie,  3 May  41, 
with  incl  DAD  rpt  on  def  aid  prog  for  China,  AG 
400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1. 

24  (1)  Memo,  Currie  for  MacMorland,  DAD,  10 
May  41.  (2)  Memo,  Stimson  for  Currie,  16  May  41. 
Both  in  China  Lend-lease  file,  Stf  Study  C-l-C,  DAD. 

(3)  Memo,  Patterson  for  CofS,  19  Jul  41,  sub:  Co-ord 
of  Chinese  Def  Aid,  in  separate  folder  of  DAD  files. 

(4)  On  policy,  see  Roman  us  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s 
Mission  to  China,  pp.  13-25. 
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to  China.  The  new  highway  was  ruled  out 
as  impractical,  and  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  providing  necessary  materials 
for  improving  the  Burma  Road  and  build- 
ing the  subsidiary  railway.  Requirements 
for  both  were  elaborately  calculated  by 
U.S.  Army  engineers,  and  procurement  of 
materials  began.  While  construction  and 
transportation  materials  did  not  offer  such 
procurement  difficulties  as  guns  and  am- 
munition, it  was  clear  that  heavy  material 
for  the  railroad  could  not  be  ready  until 
late  1942  and  when  available  would  be 
difficult  to  transport. 

The  ultimate  aim  would  be  to  equip  a 
Chinese  army  and  air  force  capable  of 
effectively  resisting  the  Japanese.  An  air 
force  seemed  to  offer  the  best  prospects  of 
immediate  results.  Plans  for  Chennault’s 
volunteer  group  were  already  well  ad- 
vanced. A training  program  for  Chinese 
pilots  in  the  United  States  was  inaugu- 
rated. Because  furnishing  more  planes  to 
China  would  affect  either  the  British  or 
American  program,  the  Joint  Aircraft 
Committee  referred  Soong’s  aircraft  re- 
quirements to  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board 
for  decision.  Currie,  in  the  meantime,  pro- 
posed a short-term  program  of  approxi- 
mately 350  pursuits  and  1 50  bombers  and 
transports.  The  Joint  Board  approved  in 
principle  in  July,  with  a statement  of 
broad  policy: 

Without  jeopardizing  our  own  prepared- 
ness, to  furnish  material  aid  to  China  by  pro- 
viding aircraft  ...  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  effective  action  against  Japanese  military 
and  naval  forces  operating  in  China  and  in 
neighboring  countries  and  waters.25 

By  September  a schedule  had  been 
worked  out  providing  for  delivery  of  269 
pursuits,  66  light  bombers,  10  transports, 
and  70  trainers  before  the  end  of  March 


1942.  Even  these  allocations,  though 
mainly  of  obsolescent-type  planes,  brought 
serious  objections  from  the  British  of  inter- 
ference with  their  aircraft  procurement 
program  under  lend-lease.26 

The  ground  force  requirements  pre- 
ented  by  Soong  evidently  were  based  on 
a project  to  arm  thirty  Chinese  divisions 
on  a scale  considered  adequate  for  war- 
fare in  China.  Though  these  requirements 
could  be  reasonably  well  defined  and 
were  not  comparable  to  those  for  thirty 
U.S.  divisions,  they  brought  in  their  wake 
problems  of  type  and  availability  that 
seemed  virtually  insoluble.  Little  could  be 
done  to  furnish  small  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion. The  standard  Chinese  caliber  was 
7.92-mm.,  which  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  produce  because  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  .30-caliber  program, 
and  it  seemed  a futile  gesture  to  offer  the 
few  thousand  .30-caliber  rifles  still  avail- 
able from  old  stocks,  since  no  ammunition 
for  them  could  be  sent.27  For  other  ord- 
nance equipment — machine  guns,  field 
artillery,  and  antitank  and  antiaircraft 
guns — either  outlets  must  be  found  for 
lend-lease  contracts  or  equipment  must  be 
released  from  stock.  The  prospects  in 
April  and  May  1941  were  that  only  drib- 
lets could  be  furnished  to  meet  the  Chinese 
thirty  division  program  for  at  least  a year, 
but  the  program  was  accepted,  and  by 
dint  of  scraping  here  and  there  it  was 
found  that  some  materiel  at  least  could  be 
provided  to  meet  it.  Lauchlin  Currie 

25  JB  355,  Ser  691. 

26  Ltr,  Currie  to  SW  and  SN,  18  Sep  41,  sub:  China 
Def  Aid  Aircraft  Reqtnts  in  1942,  JB  355,  Ser  727. 

21  ( 1 ) Min,  mtg  of  Def  Aid  Ord  Reqmts  Com  for 
consideration- of  items  submitted  by  CDS,  25  Apr  41, 
Rpts  on  Confs  on  Lend-lease  file,  AMMISCA  337, 
Job  1 1.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Victor  V.  Taylor,  DAD,  for 
CofOrd,  lOJul  41,  sub:  China  Reqmts  for  Ord  Mat, 
G-4/32192,  Sec  1.  (3)  See  China  Rifles  file,  DAD. 
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found  facilities  in  Canada  for  many  sub- 
stitute items  of  British  types.28  Thus,  de- 
spite all  obstacles,  a sizable  program  of  aid 
to  China  took  shape  on  the  planning 
boards,  intensifying  the  competition  for 
the  limited  supply  of  munitions  available. 

Inclusion  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 

Other  pleas  for  aid  against  the  Japanese 
came  from  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
Though  not  yet  actively  in  the  war,  these 
islands  occupied  a position  of  critical 
strategic  importance  in  the  Far  East.  In 
response  to  continuing  Dutch  complaints 
over  their  inability  to  get  priorities  for 
their  contracts,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  agreed  in  March  1941  that  it 
was  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  them  with  adequate  ma- 
terials for  defense,  but  ruled  that  Dutch 
requirements  must  be  placed  in  lower 
priority  than  those  of  Britain,  Greece,  and 
China,  “nations  . . . actually  engaged 
in  warfare  for  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy.” 29  This  priority  helped  very  little, 
and  Dutch  wealth  only  made  Dutch  rep- 
resentatives prey  to  financial  adventurers 
seeking  to  sell  nonexistent  rifles  from  gov- 
ernment stocks. 

Seeking  a way  out  the  Dutch  foreign 
minister,  on  a visit  to  the  United  States  in 
June  1941,  asked  for  inclusion  under  lend- 
lease,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Dutch  would  continue  to  pay  for  their 
goods.  Their  most  pressing  needs  were  for 
small  arms,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition to  repel  a Japanese  invasion,  which 
the  Dutch  believed  to  be  imminent.  The 
War  Department  undertook  to  review  the 
Dutch  requirements,  and  concluded  that 
forty  thousand  Enfield  rifles  could  be  re- 
leased, but  that  no  ammunition  would  be 
available  to  go  with  them.  The  dilemma 


was  finally  resolved  in  August  by  sending 
only  twenty  thousand  rifles  and  taking 
seven  million  rounds  of  ammunition  from 
stocks  originally  set  up  as  a reserve  for  the 
Iceland  expedition.  On  21  August  1941 
the  President  formally  declared  the  Ne- 
therlands Indies  eligible  for  lend-lease  aid 
and  transferred  the  rifles  and  ammunition 
on  a cash  reimbursement  basis.  This  step 
insured  more  careful  consideration  of 
Dutch  requirements  and  their  inclusion 
in  the  framework  of  lend-lease  priorities, 
but  still  left  their  specific  priority  low  in 
relation  to  other  demands.30 

The  Latin  American  Program 

The  republics  of  Latin  America  had 
already  been  established  as  claimants  for 
aid  in  1940,  but  as  long  as  the  chances  for 
British  survival  seemed  good  their  priority 
remained  even  lower  than  that  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  On  3 March  1941, 

28  (1)  Memo  cited |n.  24(  ll.  (2)  Memo,  Marshall  for 
Hopkins,  26  Mar  41,  sub:  Army  Equip  From  Pdn  in 
Near  Future  Available  For  Trf  to  China,  AG  400.3295 
(4-14-41)  Sec  1.(3)  See  China  Tanks  file,  DAD.  (4) 
Ltr,  Currie  to  Col  Taylor,  DAD,  27  Aug  41.  (5)  Ltr, 
Currie  to  Patterson,  24  Nov  41.  (6)  Related  papers. 
Last  three  in  China  Corresp  Lend-lease  file,  DAD. 

29  (1)  Ltr,  Patterson  to  Young,  Chm  President’s  Ln 
Com,  25  Mar  41.  (2)  Ltr,  Young  to  Marshall,  3 May 
41.  (3)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  Young,  7 May  41.  (4)  Related 
papers.  All  in  AG  400.3295  (3-17-41)  (1). 

10  (1)  Ltr,  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secy  of  State,  to 
Marshall,  4Jun41.  (2)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  Welles,  14 
Jun  41.  (3)  Related  papers.  All  in  AG  400.3295 
(3-17-41)  (1).  (4)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  10 
Jun  41.  (5)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  ACofS  G-4,  19  Aug 
41.  (6)  Related  papers.  Last  three  in  WPD  4363-6. 
(7)  Biennial  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
A rmy,  July  1 , 1941  to  June  30, 1943  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
p.  94.  (8)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  21  Aug  41,  AG 
400.3295  (3-17-41). 

Cash  reimbursement  lend-lease  meant  that  the 
beneficiary  nation  would  pay  the  U.S.  Government 
for  goods  received,  but  the  LT.S.  Government,  not  the 
foreign  purchasing  commission,  would  place  contracts 
with  private  firms  as  part  of  the  lend-lease  production 
program. 
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shortly  before  the  passage  of  lend-lease, 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Advisory  Board  on 
American  Republics  completed  the  draft 
of  a Latin  American  arms  program.  By 
July  this  program  had  been  placed  in  rela- 
tively permanent  form.  The  board  set  up 
a gross  allocation  of  $400  million  for  both 
Army  and  Navy  materials,  $300  million 
of  which  was  for  Army  equipment,  the 
materials  to  be  supplied  over  a three-year 
period  or  longer.  Each  individual  nation 
was  given  a specific  allocation  in  propor- 
tion to  its  anticipated  contribution  to 
hemisphere  defense.  In  view  of  Brazil’s 
strategic  importance  and  general  tend- 
ency to  co-operate,  her  needs  were  given 
first  consideration  and  she  received  $100 
million  of  the  total  allocation.  In  late 
April  the  President  agreed  that  the  Latin 
American  republics  should  be  declared 
eligible  for  lend-lease.  No  allocation  was 
made  for  Latin  American  countries  under 
the  first  lend-lease  appropriation,  but 
$130  million  was  earmarked  in  the  sec- 
ond, $100  million  of  which  fell  into  War 
Department  categories.  Master  agree- 
ments were  subsequently  negotiated  with 
each  nation  (except  Argentina),  obligating 
each  to  pay  in  cash  for  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  equipment  provided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  country’s  presumed  ability 
to  pay.  But  most  of  these  master  agree- 
ments (in  effect  supply  protocols  for  the 
nations  concerned)  were  not  negotiated 
until  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  American  Re- 
publics recommended  that  all  armaments 
furnished  the  republics  be  in  accordance 
with  their  needs  for  hemisphere  defense  as 
evaluated  in  the  United  States,  that  pro- 
curement be  entirely  of  U.S.  standard 
equipment  and  through  U.S.  military 
channels,  and  that  it  be  handled  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  procure- 


ment plans  and  deliveries  for  U.S.  armed 
forces  and  for  the  lend-lease  programs  for 
Britain  and  China.  Not  more  than  $70  mil- 
lion in  Army  supplies  was  to  be  delivered 
before  30  June  1942.  Adoption  of  these 
recommendations  meant  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  1940  under  which  deliveries 
could  be  postponed  indefinitely  as  long  as 
other  needs  were  deemed  more  pressing.31 

i Search  for  an  Allocation  Policy 
February -August  1941 

Programs  based  on  foreign  requirements 
added  to  the  net  total  of  munitions  pro- 
duction. The  Vinson  Priorities  Act  of  31 
May  1941  gave  the  President  authority  to 
accord  lend-lease  contracts  priority  equal 
to  that  for  Army  and  Navy  production.32 
The  War  Department,  however,  refused 
to  accept  the  premise  that  the  allocation 
of  funds  constituted  a definite  promise 
that  munitions  produced  with  them  would 
always  be  delivered  to  the  country  desig- 
nated. Rather,  as  indicated  earlier,  it  de- 
sired a consolidated  military  production 
program  with  distribution  to  be  based  on 
strategic  policy. 

During  the  ABC  meetings,  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  staffs  agreed  that  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  “a 
method  of  procedure  which  will  ensure 
the  allocation  of  Military  Material  . . . 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Military  situation.”  33  But 
only  in  the  case  of  aircraft  allocations  did 
the  conference  take  any  steps  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation.  It  was  agreed  that 
aircraft  production  should  be  accelerated, 

:n  (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  IX.  (2)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  II, 
1226-33. 

32  PL  89,  77th  Cong. 

33  ABC-2  Report,  Pearl  Harbor  Hearings , Pt.  15,  p. 
1543. 
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and  that  the  British  should  receive  all 
planes  from  their  own  production,  the  out- 
put of  their  approved  14,375-airplane  and 
12,000-airplane  programs  in  the  United 
States,34  and  all  additional  U.S.  produc- 
tion resulting  from  new  capacity  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  war.  The  existing  54-group  U.S. 
Air  Corps  goal  was  accepted,  as  well  as 
one  of  15,000  planes  for  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  a 100-group  force  for  the  Army  pro- 
jected in  case  of  British  collapse,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  actual  deliveries  would  be 
conditioned  by  the  ability  of  the  respective 
organization,  British  or  American,  “to 
absorb  material  usefully.”  This  meant  a 
practical  priority  for  the  British  programs, 
though  no  definite  schedule  of  allocations 
was  set  up.35  As  the  principle  was  applied, 
allocation  of  planes  was  largely  arranged 
by  the  Joint  Aircraft  Committee  in  plan- 
ning production  schedules.  The  British 
received  all  planes  produced  on  their  own 
and  lend-lease  contracts,  while  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Navy  received  those  on  funds 
from  military  appropriations.  The  major 
source  for  the  British  continued  to  be 
planes  produced  on  their  own  contracts. 
Only  a few  diversions  from  U.S.  Army 
contracts  were  made  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  demands  for  aircraft. 
This  arrangement  of  production  priorities 
gave  the  British  a definite  advantage  and 
substantially  met  their  request  that  devel- 
opment of  a U.S.  air  force  be  delayed  in 
their  favor. 

No  similar  agreement  for  the  allocation 
of  ground  equipment  was  reached  during 
the  ABC  meetings.  Ground  munitions  lent 
themselves  far  less  readily  to  allocation  on 
the  basis  of  production  priorities,  except 
of  course  in  case  of  noncommon  articles 
produced  specifically  for  a foreign  coun- 
try. For  the  great  bulk  of  common  articles 


that  made  up  both  the  Army  and  lend- 
lease  programs,  contracts  were  let  with  the 
same  firms  and  administered  by  the  same 
people  in  the  supply  arms  and  services, 
though  they  were  financed  with  separate 
funds.  Much  of  the  final  assembly  work 
was  done  in  Army  arsenals,  where  it  was 
impractical  to  separate  components  pro- 
duced under  two  types  of  contracts.36  Even 
where  separation  of  the  two  types  of  con- 
tracts was  possible,  it  was  undesirable  in 
the  interests  of  both  maximum  production 
and  intelligent  distribution.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  source  of  financing  gradually  be- 
came an  administrative  and  accounting 
matter.  As  such  it  caused  all  sorts  of  pro- 
cedural headaches,  and  while  necessarily 
serving  as  the  basis  of  long-range  planning 
for  both  requirements  and  allocations,  it 
could  not  be  used  to  determine  a time 
schedule  of  deliveries.  Interpreted  strictly 
according  to  source  of  financing,  lend- 
lease  production  of  munitions  in  1941  was 
largely  a matter  of  future  promise.  Im- 
mediate aid  could  come  only  from  pro- 
duction already  planned,  principally  pro- 
duction on  Army  contracts  financed  before 
the  passage  of  lend-lease.  The  “Billion 
Three”  clause  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  pro- 
vided one  means  by  which  release  of  some 
of  these  materials  to  foreign  powers  could 
be  accomplished,  the  juggling  of  contracts 
another.  It  soon  became  clear  that  any 
allocation  policy  would  have  to  be  based 
upon  considering  lend-lease  and  Army 
production  of  common  articles  as  a single 
program,  and  using  these  devices  to  pro- 
vide delivery  to  the  country  desired  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  financing.  The 

See  ahove.lCh.  1. 1 

15  ABC-2  Report,  Pearl  Harbor  Hearings,  Pt.  15,  pp. 
1545-50. 

3li  See  remarks  of  Col  Alfred  B.  Quinton,  Jr.,  Ord 
rep  at  Def  Aid  Ord  Reqmts  Com  mtg,  21  May  41, 
Mtgs  May  file,  DAD. 
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“Billion  Three”  was  the  principal  reliance 
in  the  beginning.  And,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, under  this  clause  the  Chief  of  Staff 
had  final  say  on  all  transfers. 

Under  lend-lease,  as  earlier,  General 
Marshall  adopted  the  principle  that  for- 
eign aid  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  initial  development  plans  of  the 
Army.  The  formula  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  Ten  Division  Program— that 
nothing  beyond  minimum  training  re- 
quirements for  the  British  should  be  fur- 
nished before  the  fulfillment  of  American 
requirements  for  the  PMP  program — 
remained  the  official  basis  of  transfers  long 
after  the  Ten  Division  Program  had  been 
abandoned.  This  formula  was  revised  in 
February  1941  to  provide  that  no  addi- 
tional items  would  be  furnished  the  British 
until 

. . . full  American  requirements  for  certain 
task  forces  are  completed.  Following  comple- 
tion of  such  deliveries  to  Task  Forces,  further 
deliveries  will  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
situation  existing  at  that  time ,37 

The  immediate  calculation  of  task  force 
requirements  on  a satisfactory  basis  did 
not  prove  feasible,  however,  and  the  policy 
as  put  into  practice  made  the  initial  PMP 
force  plus  three  months  of  maintenance 
the  minimum  American  requirement. 
During  the  spring  of  1941  the  size  of  this 
initial  force  was  again  expanded,  this  time 
to  1,820,000  men,  with  a first  augmenta- 
tion to  3,200,000.  The  target  date  for  com- 
pletely equipping  the  first  force  was 
changed  from  1 April  to  30  June  1942,  and 
the  policy  adopted  held  this  goal  to  be 
sacrosanct,  not  to  be  compromised  by 
lend-lease  releases. 

The  requirements  committees,  in  plan- 
ning the  British  lend-lease  programs  in 
March,  applied  this  yardstick  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  British  require- 


ments could  be  met  by  releases  from  pro- 
duction on  Army  orders.  A tentative  list  of 
such  releases  was  prepared  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  state  when  they  would  take 
place.  Actual  releases,  meanwhile,  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  specific  decisions  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  on  a flood  of  requests 
from  the  British  and  later  from  the 
Chinese.  The  emergency  nature  of  most  of 
these  requests  put  the  utmost  pressure  on 
General  Marshall  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  above  policy,  and  in  some  cases  he 
did.38 

The  most  important  single  instance  of 
an  exception  came  in  response  to  urgent 
demands  of  the  British  for  supplies  for 
their  forces  in  the  Middle  East.  The  visit 
of  Brigadier  J.  F.  M.  Whiteley  to  the 
United  States  in  May  1941,  as  representa- 
tive of  General  Wavell,  bearing  tidings  of 
the  critical  needs  of  the  British  in  that  area 
and  a specific  list  of  equipment  desired, 
moved  General  Marshall  and  Secretary 
Stimson  to  decide  that  maximum  possible 
support  should  be  given  to  the  Middle 
East  during  the  next  few  months  “even  if 
some  sacrifice  of  our  own  plans  for  ex- 
panding our  own  military  strength  is 
necessary.”  39  In  keeping  with  this  deci- 
sion, two  hundred  light  tanks,  twenty-four 
antiaircraft  guns,  four  155-mm.  guns,  a 
considerable  amount  of  155-mm.  am- 
munition, and  sizable  quantities  of  engi- 

,T  (l)  Memo,  Gen  Moore,  DCofS,  for  CofS,  25  Feb 
41,  AG  008  Lend-lease  (4-15-41).  Italics  are  the 
authors’.  (2)  On  the  earlier  policy,  see  above, lHh_Ll 

1,1  (1)  Min  citedln.  16.1(2)  Ag  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS, 
18  Apr  41,  sub:  WD  Lend-lease  Policies  and  Action 
To  Be  Taken  Thereunder  in  Immediate  Future,  AG 
008  Lend-lease  (4-15-41).  (3)  Action  on  most  of  these 
individual  requests  was  taken  in  G-4,  and  the  record 
is  preserved  in  G-4  inds  to  DAD  in  G-4 /3 1 69 1-1  and 
G-4/32192. 

:lB  Note  for  red  only  accompanying  disposition  form, 
DAD  for  AG,  23  May  41,  sub:  Army  Equip  Available 
for  Trf  to  U.K.  for  Middle  East,  AG  400.3295 
(5-12-41)  (2). 
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neer  equipment  were  released.  The  rest  of 
the  requirements  on  the  “ Whiteley  List” 
were  placed  on  a high  priority  basis  for 
production.40 

Nevertheless,  actions  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  this  and  other  special  requests 
failed  to  produce  any  new  policy  on  diver- 
sions from  stocks  or  production  for  defense 
aid.  As  early  as  7 April,1941  a G-4  memo- 
randum, the  work  of  Colonel  Aurand, 
called  attention  to  the  lack.  With  charac- 
teristic boldness  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion, Aurand  proposed  not  only  a formula 
on  which  releases  of  ground  force  equip- 
ment might  be  based  but  also  that  an 
Anglo-American  organization  be  formed 
to  allocate  on  a strategic  basis  available 
lend-lease  supplies  and  to  prepare  a plan 
for  a “sufficient  supply  effort  to  insure 
victory.”  Confining  consideration  at  pres- 
ent to  Aurand’s  concrete  proposals  for  a 
distribution  formula,  his  suggestion  was 
that  minimum  Army  requirements  should 
be  based  on  having  on  hand  at  all  times 
complete  equipment  plus  three  months  of 
maintenance  for  base  and  task  forces  and 
minimum  training  requirements  for  PMP. 
On  this  basis,  Aurand  thought,  a time 
schedule  of  defense  aid  releases  might  be 
prepared.  General  Moore,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  agreed  to  the  preparation  of  such 
a schedule  but  insisted  that  proposed  re- 
leases in  contravention  of  the  February 
policy  must  still  be  submitted  item  by  item 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff.41 

Hardly  had  G-4  entered  on  these  com- 
putations when  WPD  requested  that  the 
task  force  requirements  be  based  on  plac- 
ing Rainbow  5 in  effect  on  1 September 
1941.  Despite  Aurand’s  protest  that  main- 
tenance requirements  for  the  Rainbow  5 
force  would  preclude  any  sizable  transfers 
to  the  British  before  30  June  1942,  releases 
were  suspended  while  the  complicated 


calculations  on  the  basis  of  Rainbow  5 
were  made.  These  calculations,  too,  were 
soon  interrupted  by  a request  from  the 
President  for  an  estimate  of  total  quanti- 
ties to  be  transferred  under  the  “Billion 
Three”  clause  to  30  June  1942,  broken 
down  into  monthly  schedules  by  item, 
quantity,  and  country.  The  President’s 
request  made  immediate  determination  of 
a distribution  policy  mandatory  and  car- 
ried the  implication  that  such  a policy 
must  be  reasonably  generous.42 

Again  it  was  Aurand  who  proposed  the 
solution.43  He  began  by  demonstrating 
that  a distribution  policy  must  include  all 
common  articles,  whether  financed  under 
Army  appropriations,  lend-lease,  or  cer- 
tain types  of  foreign  contracts.  He  dis- 
missed as  too  complicated  the  calculation 
of  surplus  above  either  Army  require- 
ments for  PMP  plus  three  months  main- 
tenance or  those  for  Rainbow  5.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  such  calculations  had  to 
be  based  on  unreliable  production  sched- 


40  (1)  Ltr,  Arthur  B.  Purvis  to  SW  and  SN,  12  May 
41,  sub:  Urgent  Br  Reqmts  in  Middle  East  Campaign. 

(2)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  ACofS  G-4,  1 May  41, 
sub:  Additional  Br  Reqmts  in  Middle  East  Campaign. 

(3)  Note  cited  n.  39 j (4)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  Hopkins,  26 
May  41 , sub:  Army  Equip  Available  for  Trf  to  U.K. 
for  Middle  East.  All  in  AG  400.3295  (5-12-41)  (2). 
(5)  Related  papers  in  G-4/31691,  Sec  1. 

41  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  DCofS,  7 Apr  41,  sub: 
WD  Lend-lease  Policies  and  Action  To  Be  Taken 
Thereunder  in  Immediate  Future,  G-4/32697.  (2) 
Memo  [signed  Gen  Moore],  no  addressee,  no  date, 
atchd  to  memo  cited  above,  AG  008  Lend-lease 
(4-15-41). 

42  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  ACofS  WPD,  16  May 
41,  sub:  Release  of  Mil  Equip,  G -4/31691-1,  Sec  1 . 
(2)  Min,  Def  Aid  Ord  Reqmts  Com  mtg,  21  May  41, 
Mtgs  May  file,  DAD.  (3)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  SW, 
1 8 Jun  41.  (4)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  24  Jun  41.  Last 
two  in  G-4/32697,  Sec  1 . 

43  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  26  Jun  41,  sub:  Trf 
Prog  of  WD  Under  Def  Aid,  G-4/32697,  Sec  1. 
Though  officially  proposed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene 
Reybold,  ACofS  G-4,  to  General  Marshall,  it  was 
clearly  the  work  of  Colonel  Aurand. 
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ules  and  would  result  in  transferring  un- 
balanced quantities  of  equipment.  He  sug- 
gested instead  that  20  percent  of  the 
monthly  production  of  each  type  of  equip- 
ment be  transferred  to  defense  aid,  arguing 
that  such  a fixed  ratio  would  provide  for 
concurrently  meeting  U.S.  and  foreign  re- 
quirements, permit  lend-lease  nations  to 
obtain  sufficient  U.S.  equipment  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  its  use,  and  provide 
balanced  quantities  instead  of  widely 
varying  ones  of  mutually  essential  items. 
Aurand  chose  20  percent  as  the  most  equi- 
table figure  since  he  felt  it  would  cause 
little  delay  in  Rainbow  5 schedules, 
though  he  recognized  the  grave  danger 
that  the  figure  was  “subject  to  arbitrary 
revision  upwards  by  agencies  higher  than 
the  War  Department.”  44  Transfers  of  30 
percent  he  thought  would  require  post- 
ponements up  to  three  or  four  months  in 
delivering  certain  critical  items  to  U.S. 
forces.  In  view  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
ammunition  he  suggested  that  transfer  of 
20  percent  of  production  should  not  begin 
until  October. 

Aurand’s  proposal,  presented  officially 
to  General  Marshall  by  G-4,  was  con- 
curred in  for  the  most  part  by  the  rest  of 
the  General  Staff  divisions.  War  Plans  Di- 
vision, looking  into  the  future,  added  the 
provision  that  after  PMP  requirements 
plus  three  months  maintenance  were  met, 
80  percent  of  monthly  production  should 
go  to  defense  aid.  General  Moore  recom- 
mended the  solution  to  General  Marshall 
as  the  “only  practicable  method  by  which 
we  can  comply  with  the  directive  of  the 
President.”  45  General  Marshall  approved 
on  1 July,  amending  the  WPD  addition  in 
ink  to  permit  80  percent  of  monthly  pro- 
duction to  go  to  defense  aid  once  the  PMP 
and  one  month’s  combat  maintenance  were 
in  the  hands  of  U.S.  troops.46 


Applying  the  80-20  formula  to  monthly 
production  for  the  next  year,  G-4  drew  up 
an  “Availability  List”  that  projected  trans- 
fers through  30  June  1942.  This  became 
the  basis  for  the  report  to  the  President 
(made  on  18  July  1941)  and  for  furnishing 
the  British  and  Chinese  with  tentative 
schedules  of  what  they  might  expect  to 
receive  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Division  between  the  two  countries  was 
based  generally  on  the  proportion  of  con- 
tracts financed  for  each  under  lend-lease. 
A monthly  revision  was  planned  to  keep 
the  Availability  List  in  line  with  changing 
production  forecasts.47  The  G-4  Availabil- 
ity List  at  least  provided  some  basis  on 
which  both  the  U.S.  Army  and  foreign 
governments  could  anticipate  transfers, 
and  the  80-20  formula  firmly  established 
the  principle  that  American  and  foreign 
needs  for  munitions  would  be  met  concur- 
rently. But  the  formula  provided  no  com- 
plete solution  to  the  problem  of  allocation, 
and  did  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
individual  decisions  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  President.  It  proved  impossible 
for  G-4,  with  limited  personnel,  to  keep 
the  transfer  schedules  adjusted  to  the  latest 
production  information.  Also  the  formula 
was  rigid  and  divorced  from  strategic  con- 
siderations. The  source  of  financing  was  as 
poor  a guide  to  distribution  between 


44  Ibid. 

45  Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  CofS,  30  Jun  41,  sub: 
Schedule  of  Items  Which  Can  Be  Trfd  to  Other 
Countries,  Trfs-Policy  file,  DAS  G-4. 

46  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  ACofS  G-4,  28  Jun 
4 1 , sub:  Comments  on  Trf  Prog  of  WD  Under  Def 
Aid.  (2)  Memo  cited  n.  45.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Mickelsen, 
Asst  SGS,  for  ACofS  G-4,  1 Jul  4 1 , sub:  Trf  Prog  of 
WD  Under  Def  Aid.  All  in  Trfs-Policy  file,  DAS  G-4. 

47  (1)  Memo,  McCloy  for  Exec  Off  DDAR,  12  Jul 
41.  (2)  Related  papers.  Both  in  G-4/32697,  Sec  1.  (3) 
Memos,  ACofS  G-4  for  DAD,  26  and  28  Jul  41,  subs: 
Items  Available  for  Trf  to  Foreign  Countries,  G-4/ 
31691-1,  Sec  3. 
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claimant  countries  as  it  was  to  distribution 
between  the  U.S.  Army  and  foreign  aid.  If 
any  transfers  were  to  be  made  to  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  to  Latin  America,  or 
to  the  USSR,  they  would  have  to  come  out 
of  the  allotted  20  percent,  lessening  the 
share  of  Britain  and  China.  Emergency 
demands  from  all  claimants  were  bound 
to  arise  that  could  not  be  satisfied  within 
the  formula. 

Exceptions  had  to  be  made  from  the 
very  start,  the  most  important  single  one 
being  tanks.  The  British  relied  heavily  on 
American  production  for  tanks  as  a result 
of  the  decisions  of  1 940.  By  the  end  of  June 
1941  General  Marshall  had  agreed  to  re- 
lease to  them,  largely  for  the  Middle  East, 
20  medium  tanks  out  of  a total  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  26,  and  480  light  tanks  out  of  a 
total  production  of  1,133  (based  on  actual 
production  figures  through  the  end  of  July 
1941).  Under  the  proposed  20  percent 
policy,  the  British  would  receive  a far 
smaller  proportion  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Quite  in  contrast,  the  British  presented  re- 
quests that  would  have  virtually  absorbed 
American  tank  production,  and  urged 
acceleration  of  the  tank  production  pro- 
gram. The  President  on  14  July  1941  asked 
the  War  Department  to  review  the  entire 
tank  situation  and  to  make  a special  effort 
to  expedite  production,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  that  any  increase  “should  in  the 
main  go  to  the  British,  because  of  their 
very  great  necessity.” 48  General  Marshall 
finally  agreed  that  760  light  tanks  out  of  a 
prospective  production  of  1,420  before  the 
end  of  the  year  should  go  to  the  British 
under  lend-lease,  and  that  out  of  a total 
production  of  1 ,350  mediums  they  should 
receive  537  on  their  own  contracts  and 
163  under  lend-lease.  It  appeared  in  July 
that  these  allocations  would  not  seriously 
delay  the  U.S.  program  for  six  armored 


divisions  and  fifteen  separate  tank  battal- 
ions as  part  of  the  initial  PMP  force,  if  pro- 
duction schedules  could  be  met.  But  the 
allocations  proposed  by  Marshall  were 
based  on  a production  schedule  that  was 
highly  optimistic  in  view  of  the  fact  tank 
priorities  ( A- 1 -d)  were  far  lower  than  those 
of  ships  and  planes  (A-l-a),  and  in  fact 
actual  production  soon  fell  in  arrears.49 

The  proposal  to  delay  ammunition 
transfers  also  created  problems.  Any  trans- 
fers of  rifles,  machine  guns,  tanks,  or  planes 
inevitably  brought  in  their  train  a de- 
mand for  ammunition  to  make  them 
usable  in  combat.  For  example,  a delicate 
situation  arose  when  a hundred  P-40’s,  re- 
leased by  the  British,  were  shipped  to 
Chennault’s  American  Volunteer  Group. 
Although  the  British  had  assumed  the  ob- 
ligation of  supplying  the  planes  with 
ammunition  and  spare  parts,  they  were 
unable  to  do  so,  and  the  responsibility  fell 
on  the  United  States.  General  Marshall 
was  reluctant  to  accept  this  responsibility 
in  view  of  the  ammunition  shortage,  but 
Lauchlin  Currie  appealed  to  Hopkins  and 
the  President,  “If  we  don’t  get  the  ammu- 
nition over  there  there  will  be  an  interna- 
tional scandal  and  we  might  as  well  forget 
the  rest  of  the  lend-lease  program  for 


48  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  14  Jul  41,  Auth  File  of 
President’s  Ltrs,  DAD. 

4'J  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  DAD,  12Jun  41,  sub: 
Release  of  Tanks  to  Britain,  G-4/31691-1,  Sec  2.  (2) 
WPD  and  CPA,  Official  Munitions  Production  of  the 
United  States  by  Months,  July  1,  1940-August  31, 
1945,  pp.  225-26.  (3)  Memo,  G.  G.  M.  [Gen  Mar- 
shall], no  addressee,  1 1 Jul  41.  (4)  Memo,  McCloy 
for  SW,  28  Jul  41.  Last  two  in  Misc  Corresp  Lend- 
lease  1 file,  DAD.  (5)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  CofS,  19 
Jul  41,  sub:  Trf  of  Tanks  to  Britain,  Misc  Corresp 
Lend-lease  2 file,  DAD.  (6)  Memo,  SW  for  President, 
26  Jul  41,  sub:  Tank  Pdn,  G-4/31691-1,  Sec  3.  (7)  See 
also  material  in  English  Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file, 
DAD;  England  Tanks,  England  Lend-lease  Cases  3 
file,  DAD;  and  WPD  4323-34. 
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China.”50  The  President  suggested  a 
“token  amount  to  show  them  we  mean 
business,”  and  General  Marshall  finally 
agreed  to  release  a million  rounds  of  .30- 
caliber  and  five  hundred  thousand  rounds 
of  .50-caliber  on  the  recommendation  of 
WPD  that  these  amounts  could  be  spared 
with  a reasonable  margin  of  safety  if  pro- 
spective U.S.  task  forces  did  not  exceed 
two  divisions.51 

While  action  from  February  to  August 
1941  was  being  based  almost  entirely  on 
expediency,  a movement  was  under  way 
to  link  lend-lease  allocations  to  over-all 
strategic  and  supply  planning  for  ultimate 
victory  over  the  Axis  Powers.  The  need  for 
such  a link  was  recognized  not  only  by 
Colonel  Aurand  (in  the  memorandum  of 
7 April  1941)  but  also  by  Under  Secretary 
Patterson  and  General  Malony,  acting 
head  of  WPD.  “This  organization  for  de- 
fense aid,”  Malony  warned  Marshall  on 
1 2 May  1941 , “is  seriously  deficient  in  that 
it  includes  no  agency  directly  charged 
with  . . . assuring  coordination  between 
plans  for  production  and  distribution  of 
means  and  our  strategic  plans  and  pol- 
icy . . . .”  But  while  Aurand  proposed  an 
organization  specifically  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
with  their  British  opposite  numbers,  and 
one  representative  from  the  Chinese 
Army,  Malony  thought  “recommenda- 
tions for  the  distribution  of  military  equip- 
ment between  U.S.  armed  services  and  the 
armed  services  of  other  countries  should 
never  be  formulated  by  a group  contain- 
ing foreign  representatives  as  an  integral 
part.”  He  suggested,  instead,  that  the  Joint 
Board  would  be  the  “most  logical  and 
qualified  agency  to  accomplish  the  task.” 51i 

General  Marshall  approved  Malony’s 


suggestion  and  referred  it  to  the  Joint 
Board  in  May,  though  not  until  August, 
and  then  at  the  behest  of  Harry  Hopkins, 
was  the  proposal  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. On  26  August  Marshall  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Burns  as  a joint  Army-Navy  proposal 
a draft  executive  order  for  the  President’s 
signature  designating  the  Joint  Board  as 
the  agency  “for  recommending  to  the 
President  general  policies  and  priorities 
which  shall  control  the  distribution  among 
the  United  States  and  friendly  powers,  of 
munitions  of  war  produced  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States.”  53  The  proposed 
guides  to  such  allocation  policies  were  to 
be  national  policy  and  military  strategy  of 
the  United  States,  production  possibilities 
both  in  the  United  States  and  nations  to 
be  aided,  extent  to  which  aid  could  be 
effectively  utilized,  and  limitations  im- 
posed by  transportation.54  The  President 
refused  to  sign  the  order,  insisting  that 
recommendations  should  come  to  him 
from  his  Army  and  Navy  Chiefs  of  Staff 

50  (1)  Ltr,  Currie  to  Hopkins,  3Jul  41,  AG  400.3295 
(4-14-41),  Sec  1.  (2)  See  detailed  correspondence  in 
same  file  for  the  complete  story. 

51  (1)  Memo,  Hopkins  for  Gen  Burns,  12Jul  41.  (2) 
Ltr,  Philip  Young  to  SW,  B Aug  41.  Both  in  AG 
400.3295  (4-14-41),  Sec  1.  (3)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for 
DCofS,  1 Aug  41,  sub:  Sup  of  Small  Arms  Am  for 
Chinese  Govt,  WPD  4389-5. 

5-  (1)  Memo,  Malony  for  CofS,  12  May  41,  sub: 
Co-ord  of  Ping  and  Sup.  (2)  For  Patterson’s  sugges- 
tions, see  memo,  Patterson  for  SW,  18  Apr  41,  sub: 
Ult  Mun  Pdn  Essential  to  Safety  of  America.  Both  in 
WPD  4321-12.  (3)  Memo  cited  b.  41(lH  (4)  Memo, 
ACofS  G-4  for  DCofS,  28  Apr  41,  sub:  Draft  Ltr  for 
SW’s  Signature  in  Connection  With  Ult  Sup  Plan, 
JB  325,  Ser  692.  (5)  On  the  Victory  Program  plan- 
ning, which  was  a companion  piece  to  the  effort  to 
establish  an  agency  for  allocations,  see  helow.fch,  V.l 
Memo,  Marshall  for  JB,  14  May  41,  sub:  Co-ord 
of  Ping  and  Sup,  WPD  4321-12. 

54  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  Hopkins,  26 
Aug  41,  sub:  Proposed  EO,  Policies  and  Priorities  for 
Distrib  of  Mun,  WPD  4576-1.  (3)  Admiral  Stark  had 
not  finally  agreed  to  the  draft  that  General  Marshall 
sent  as  ajoint  proposal.  In  general,  their  views  were 
similar  but  Stark  wanted  to  make  a more  pointed  cor- 
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individually  rather  than  through  the  Joint 
Board.  The  President’s  refusal  was  a re- 
affirmation of  his  determination  to  main- 
tain the  reins  of  control  in  his  own  hands 
and  not  to  delegate  too  wide  powers  to  the 
military  agencies.55  The  emergence  of  a 
new  claimant  for  aid — the  Soviet  Union — 
and  the  President’s  desire  to  exercise  close 
personal  supervision  over  the  development 
of  a Soviet  aid  program  may  well  have 
influenced  this  decision. 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  first 
few  months  of  operations  under  lend-lease 
was  the  development  of  production  pro- 
grams for  foreign  aid  which,  together  with 
the  Army’s  own  program,  promised  a 
swelling  flow  of  munitions  from  American 
factories.  This  flow  was  still  only  a future 
promise,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  lend- 

relation  of  national  objectives  to  ABC-1  than  Mar- 
shall was  willing  to  accept.  Marshall  forwarded  his 
own  draft  because  General  Burns  was  pressing  for 
immediate  presentadon  of  the  matter  to  the  President. 
See  material  in  AG  400.3295  (8-19-41)  and  WPD 
4576-1. 


lease  was  to  heighten  the  competition  for 
the  existing  limited  supply.  Though  the 
principle  was  accepted  that  foreign  aid 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  minimum  essential 
program  for  development  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  in  practice  the  Army  found  itself 
forced  to  make  repeated  concessions  to  na- 
tions whose  very  survival  was  at  stake.  The 
British  were  favored  in  the  establishment 
of  priorities  for  production  of  aircraft,  in 
the  special  arrangements  for  division  of 
tank  production,  and  in  specific  diversions 
of  material  to  the  Middle  East;  minor  con- 
cessions had  been  made  to  China  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies  at  the  expense  of  Army 
projects;  and  the  80-20  formula  repre- 
sented some  sacrifice  of  the  principle  that 
the  PMP  force  should  have  a clear  priority 
on  American  munitions  production.  With 
the  addition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
ranks  of  those  receiving  aid,  the  prospect 
was  that  further  concessions  must  follow. 


55  Memo,  President  for  CofS  and  CNO,  8 Sep  41, 
JB  355,  Ser  726. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Broadening  Pattern  of 
Lend-Lease  Operations 


The  Beginnings  of  Aid  to  the  USSR 

The  German  invasion  of  the  USSR  on 
22  June  1941  placed  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  ranks,  if  not  of  the  democracies,  at  least 
of  those  nations  opposing  a common 
fascist  enemy.  On  23  June  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  pledged  the  British  Government 
to  extend  the  utmost  possible  aid  to  the 
USSR,  and  on  the  same  day  President 
Roosevelt  in  a press  conference  made  a 
more  guarded  statement  pledging  U.S, 
aid.  Nevertheless,  in  the  United  States  the 
approach  to  a Soviet  aid  program  had  to 
be  cautious  because  of  widespread  suspi- 
cion of  the  USSR.  For  the  time  being  no 
attempt  was  made  to  include  the  Soviet 
Union  under  lend-lease;  aid  was  extended 
through  U.S.  Government  agencies  in  re- 
turn for  cash  payments  from  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation,  the  Soviet  Union’s 
commercial  representatives  in  New  York. 
The  first  action  taken  toward  aiding  the 
USSR  consisted  of  review  and  release  of 
certain  materials  that  Amtorg  had  pur- 
chased earlier  but  that  had  been  im- 
pounded in  New  York  because  the  State 
Department  would  not  issue  export  li- 
censes. This  was  followed  by  presidential 
approval  ip  July  and  August  1941  of  two 
programs  for  Amtorg’s  purchases  of  raw 
materials,  industrial  materials,  and  explo- 


sives to  a total  value  of  $167  million.  The 
programs  contained  semifinished  military 
materials,  the  export  of  which  might  well 
interfere  with  existing  lend-lease  and 
Army  production  programs.1  The  Soviet 
requests  for  finished  munitions  in  July  and 
August  threatened  to  interfere  even  more, 
including  as  they  did  vast  quantities  of  air- 
craft, tanks,  artillery,  and  small  arms.2 

War  Department  officials  were  extreme- 
ly reluctant  to  make  the  radical  readjust- 
ment that  meeting  even  a small  proportion 
of  these  demands  would  necessitate.  With 
little  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  real 
capabilities  of  resistance,  the  General  Staff 
felt  the  best  method  of  aiding  the  USSR 
would  be  to  continue  aid  to  Britain.  In 
early  August  General  Marshall  agreed  to 
token  releases  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
bombs,  submachine  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Army  stocks,  but  beyond  these 
he  insisted  that  shipments  of  finished  mu- 


1 Stettinius,  Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Victory,  pp. 
129-36.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Burns  to  President,  23  Jul  41. 
(3)  Memo,  President  for  “Pa”  Watson  [Gen  E.  M.], 
25  Jul  4 1 . (4)  Memo,  Burns  for  President,  1 8 Aug  4 1 . 
All  in  Papers  Taken  to  London  Conf  (Col  V.  V. 
Taylor)  file,  DAD. 

2 See  General  Burns’  summary  of  Soviet  require- 
ments as  known  at  the  end  of  August  1941,  attached 
to  his  memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff,  31  August 
1941,  in  Papers  Taken  to  London  Conf  (Col  Taylor) 
file,  DAD. 
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ABOARD  H.  M.  S.  PRLS'CE  OF  WALES  during  the  Atlantic  Conference,  August  1941. 
Seated  left  to  right:  Sir  Alexander  G.  M.  Cadogan,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Wilfred  R.  Freeman, 
Prime  Minister  Winston  S.  Churchill,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (note  Fala  at  the  Presi- 
dent’s feet ),  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Dudley  Pound,  General  Sir  John  Dill;  standing  left  to  right: 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Harry  Hopkins,  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire, 
Sumner  Welles,  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  John  A.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark, 
General  George  C.  Marshall. 


nitions  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  British  allotment.3 

Meantime,  Harry  Hopkins  had  re- 
turned from  a special  mission  to  Moscow 
with  a firm  conviction  of  Soviet  ability  to 
resist,  and  the  President  decided  that  the 
USSR  must  be  given  the  utmost  aid  possi- 
ble. During  his  interview  with  Marshal 
Joseph  V.  Stalin,  Hopkins  had  suggested 
that  a conference  be  held  in  Moscow  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  USSR,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  At  the  At- 
lantic Conference  held  in  August  off  the 
coast  of  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  Church- 


ill seconded  the  suggestion,  the  Soviet 
Government  agreed  later,  and  the  date 
was  set  for  1 October  1941. 4 On  31  August 
the  President  informed  the  Secretary  of 


(1)  Memo,  A CofS  G-4  for  DAD,  4 Aug  41.  (2) 
Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  8 Aug  41.  Both  in  G-4/33388. 
(3)  Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  CofS,  18  Aug  41.  (4) 
Memo,  McCloy  for  USW,  26  Aug  4 1 , sub:  Exch  of 
Ord  Mat  for  Russian  Account.  Last  two  in  AG 
400.3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1.  (5)  Memo,  Moore  for  CofS, 
31  Jul  41,  with  pencil  note  by  Gen  Marshall  thereon, 
Russia-Gen  file,  DAS  G-4.  (6)  Min  of  confs  in  OASVV 
on  sub  of  Soviet  requests,  9 and  11  Aug  41,  AG 
400.3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1. 

(1)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  321-22, 
327-43,  359.  (2)  Papers  in  WPD  4557-4. 
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War  of  these  developments,  directing 
action  in  the  following  terms: 

I deem  it  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  America  that  all  rea- 
sonable munitions  help  be  provided  for 
Russia,  not  only  immediately  but  as  long  as 
she  continues  to  fight  the  Axis  powers  effec- 
tively. I am  convinced  that  substantial  and 
comprehensive  commitments  of  such  charac- 
ter must  be  made  to  Russia  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  at  the  proposed  con- 
ferences. 

It  is  obvious  that  early  help  must  be  given 
primarily  from  production  already  provided 
for.  I desire  your  department  working  with 
the  Navy  Department  to  submit  to  me  by 
September  10  your  recommendations  of  dis- 
tribution of  expected  United  States  produc- 
tion of  munitions  of  war,  as  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
other  countries  to  be  aided — by  important 
items,  quantity  time  schedules  and  approxi- 
mate values,  for  the  period  from  the  present 
time  untiljune  30,  1942  . . . .5 

The  President  then  outlined  plans  for  a 
preliminary  conference  between  British 
and  American  military  officials  in  which 
the  Soviet  allocation  should  be  decided. 
The  War  Department  now  had  to  find 
additional  ground  force  materiel  from 
scheduled  production,  over  and  above  the 
previously  agreed  20  percent,  to  provide 
for  aid  to  the  USSR,  and  to  reopen  the 
whole  question  of  air  allocations.  A new 
basis  for  calculating  minimum  U.S.  Army 
requirements  was  adopted,  providing  that 
base  and  task  forces  should  be  1 00  percent 
equipped  before  30June  1942,  but  forces 
in  training  only  50  percent.  By  this  post- 
ponement of  Army  objectives,  and  by  cer- 
tain curtailments  in  deliveries  to  the 
British,  it  was  calculated  that  152  90-mm. 
guns,  991  37-mm.  antitank  guns,  1,135 
mortars,  20,000  submachine  guns,  729 
light  and  795  medium  tanks,  155,341 
miles  of  field  telegraph  wire,  and  a few 
other  items  could  be  furnished  the  USSR. 


The  Air  Forces  proposed  to  send  1,200 
planes  of  all  types,  to  be  diverted  from 
lend-lease  contracts  for  the  British.  This 
list  became  the  basis  of  the  American  offer 
of  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.6 

At  the  conference  with  the  British  in 
London,  which  began  on  15  September 
1941 , the  Americans  first  had  to  counter  a 
British  effort  to  control  the  entire  program 
of  aid  to  the  USSR.  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
British  Minister  of  Supply,  wanted  the 
Americans  to  make  an  over-all  allocation 
to  the  British,  out  of  which  the  latter 
would,  with  American  advice,  make  sub- 
allocations to  the  Russians  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Moscow.  The  British  clearly  feared 
the  effect  of  American  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  their  own  lend-lease  program. 
They  had  already  made  commitments  of 
200  pursuit  planes  and  250  medium  tanks 
a month  to  the  USSR,  and  counted 
heavily  on  American  allocations  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  this  flow.  The  Americans 
firmly  rejected  this  approach,  and  finally 
Lord  Beaverbrook  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  make  separate  allocations  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  addition  to  the  British 
program,  and  that  the  definite  offers  to  be 
made  by  both  countries  should  be  agreed 
in  London  before  departure  for  Moscow.7 

The  British  continued  to  fipht  for  their 
own  lend-lease  allocations  in  subsequent 
conferences  and  subcommittee  meetings. 
While  they  eventually  agreed  to  the  U.S. 
offers  of  ground  munitions  except  in  the 

5 Memo,  President  for  S W,  3 1 Aug  4 1 , Auth  File  of 
President’s  Ltrs,  DAD. 

6 (1)  Memo,  Moore  for  ASW,  6 Sep  41,  sub:  Avail- 
ability of  Items  on  Russian  List,  G-4/33388.  (2) 
Memo,  SW  for  President,  12  Sep  41,  sub:  Proposed 
Distrib  of  War  Mun,  Russia-Gen  file,  DAS  G-4.  (3) 
For  task  forces  contemplated  at  this  time,  see  above, 
|Ch.  Il| 

7 Min,  mtg  in  Cabinet  Bldg,  London,  15  Sep  41, 
Min  of  London  Conf  (Col  Taylor);  file,  DAD.  Copies 
of  these  minutes  are  also  in  WPD  4557-4. 
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case  of  tanks,  they  appended  to  this  agree- 
ment a statement  of  the  additional  quanti- 
ties they  desired  from  American  produc- 
tion.8 On  tanks  the  conference  was  unable 
to  agree  without  reference  back  to  the 
United  States.  Tank  production  had  fallen 
behind  the  optimistic  schedules  furnished 
the  President  in  July  and  showed  danger- 
ous signs  of  bogging  down  at  the  very 
moment  when  Soviet  demands,  eventually 
stated  at  1,100  monthly,  injected  an  addi- 
tional complication.  In  the  schedules  the 
U.S.  Army  representatives  brought  to 
London,  the  delivery  of  729  light  and  795 
medium  tanks  to  the  Russians  was  predi- 
cated on  cutting  British  allotments  drasti- 
cally after  the  first  of  the  new  year.  U.S. 
Army  plans  were  also  curtailed  to  the 
extent  that  three  of  the  six  armored  divi- 
sions planned  and  the  fifteen  separate  tank 
battalions  would  receive  only  50  percent 
of  their  tanks  by  the  beginning  of  1942, 
and  the  6th  Armored  Division  would  not 
be  activated  until  March  1942. 9 The  Brit- 
ish were  stunned  by  the  American  pro- 
posal under  which  the  USSR  would  get 
795  medium  tanks  before  30  June  1942 
and  Britain  only  611.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  the  head  of  the  American  delegation, 
cabled  Hopkins  that  the  British  had  been 
led  to  expect  larger  numbers  of  tanks  at 
the  Atlantic  Conference  in  August  and 
that  the  discussion  of  tanks  was  becoming 
“acrimonious.”  Immediately  after  receipt 
of  this  cable,  the  President  peremptorily 
directed  that  tank  production  in  the 
United  States  be  doubled  by  30  June  1942, 
and  that  the  delivery  dates  on  the  existing 
program  be  stepped  up  25  percent.  Hop- 
kins cabled  back  to  Harriman  that  tanks 
available  for  export  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  Army  figures  indicated, 
and  the  conference  went  on  to  agree  that 
500  tanks  a month  should  comprise  the 
combined  offer  to  the  USSR,  250  from  the 


United  Kingdom  and  250  from  the  United 
States.  The  British  would  make  up  the 
deficit  that  would  necessarily  exist  in  the 
American  quota  until  U.S.  tank  produc- 
tion reached  higher  rates,  in  return  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  own  allotment 
later. 

Hurried  conferences  in  Washington 
produced  figures  that  substantially  met 
the  British  request  for  1,500  light  and 
2,000  medium  tanks  before  30  June  1942. 
Ordnance  prepared  schedules,  based  on 
raising  preference  ratings  from  A-l-d  to 
A-l-a,  showing  a total  production  of  5,200 
medium  and  3,190  light  tanks  by  that 
time.  Of  these  totals  3,994  mediums  and 
1 ,953  lights  would  be  surplus  to  the  revised 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Armored  Force. 
With  2,250  promised  the  Russians,  there 
was  still  a sufficient  surplus  to  meet  British 
expectations.  The  President  also  informed 
Harriman  that  the  commitments  to  the 
USSR  could  be  vastly  increased  during 
the  second  half  of  1942. 10 

The  Army  viewed  these  promises  with 
misgivings,  fearing  that  if  production 
lagged  British  and  Soviet  allocations 

8 Rpt,  Subcom  on  Alloc  of  Mil  Mat  to  Russia,  16 
Sep  41,  Min  of  London  Conf  (Col  Taylor)  file,  DAD. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  remarked  that  the  British  did  not 
agree  to  these  allocations  but  had  to  accept  them. 

9 (1)  Memo  cited  h-  6( If  (2)  Memo,  Col  Aurand 
for  ASW,  12  Sep  41,  sub:  Tank  Reqmts.  (3)  Memo, 
Gen  Moore,  no  addressee,  18  Sep  41,  sub:  Conf  Est  of 
Condition  of  U.S.  Forces  on  Approval  of  Proposed 
Distrib  of  Tanks.  Last  two  in  England  Tanks  file, 
DAD. 

10  (1)  Msg  4321,  Harriman  to  Hopkins,  1 7 Sep  41. 
(2)  Msg,  Hopkins  to  American  Embassy,  London,  for 
Harriman,  17  Sep  41.  (3)  Msg,  Harriman  to  Presi- 
dent, 18  Sep  41.  (4)  Msg,  Hopkins  to  Harriman  via 
Navy  radio,  20  Sep  41.  (5)  Msg,  President  to  Harri- 
man, 30  Sep  41.  All  in  Russian  Cables  Supersecret 
file,  ID.  (6)  Memo,  Robert  Patterson  for  Lt  Col  Wil- 
liam P.  Scobey , JB,  19  Sep  41,  sub:  A-l-a  Rating  on 
Tanks.  (7)  Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  Adm  Stark,  23  Sep 
41.  Last  two  in  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  2 file,  DAD. 
(8)  Memo,  Maj  Gen  Charles  T.  Harris,  Jr.,  OCofOrd, 
for  USW,  13  Sep  41,  sub:  Pdn  Schedules  for  . . . 
Tanks,  G-4/3  1691,  Sec  5. 
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would  have  to  be  met  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  armored  program.  The  President  on 
25  September  followed  his  oral  orders 
with  a modified  written  directive  ordering 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  increase  the 
monthly  rate  of  tank  production  over  the 
next  nine  months  by  15  percent  and  that 
the  proposed  maximum  rate  under  this 
schedule  of  fourteen  hundred  monthly  in 
June  1942  be  doubled  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Any  attainment  of  these  objectives, 
Ordnance  reported,  would  be  contingent 
upon  A-l-a  preference  ratings  for  tanks, 
and  the  Navy  objected  violently  to  this 
advance,  fearing  its  effects  on  the  pace  of 
shipbuilding.  In  the  end  it  was  granted  on 
only  part  of  the  program,  and  the  actual 
pace  of  production  of  tanks  during  Octo- 
ber and  November  proved  that  the  Army’s 
fears  were  well  grounded.11 

Aircraft  allocations  caused  a similar 
crisis.  The  Americans  proposed  to  send 
the  Soviet  Union  twelve  hundred  planes, 
largely  from  production  the  British  had 
expected  to  receive.  The  aircraft  would 
be  of  all  types,  including  a small  number 
of  heavy  bombers.  The  total  quantity 
would  still  be  insufficient  to  make  up  half 
of  the  four  hundred  a month  the  Russians 
requested.  The  British  objected  to  giving 
heavy  bombers  to  the  USSR  and  felt  the 
United  States  should  compensate  for 
Great  Britain’s  loss  of  other  types  by  in- 
creasing their  allotment  of  heavy  bombers. 
This  struck  at  a very  sensitive  point  in 
American  military  plans  since  General 
Marshall  was  even  then  trying  to  get 
heavy  bombers  for  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  only  agreement  reached  at  the 
conference  was  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  together  furnish  the 
Soviet  Union  300  fighters  and  100  bomb- 
ers a month,  with  the  question  of  type 
held  in  abeyance.  The  ultimate  decision 
came  from  Washington,  after  the  depar- 


ture of  the  mission  for  Moscow,  and  repre- 
sented a considerable  concession  to  the 
British.  Hopkins  cabled  that  the  United 
States  would  furnish  1 ,800  instead  of  1 ,200 
planes  over  the  nine-month  period,  made 
up  roughly  of  900  fighters  (P-40  pursuits), 
698  light  and  72  medium  bombers,  and 
the  rest  of  miscellaneous  types.  The  Presi- 
dent had  decided  that  no  heavy  bombers 
should  be  sent  to  the  USSR  and  increased 
the  number  of  medium  bombers  to  com- 
pensate. The  increase  of  six  hundred 
planes  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  U.S. 
Army  allocations  rather  than  from  British 
lend-lease.  The  adjustment  of  British  al- 
locations necessitated  by  this  step  would 
have  to  take  place  later.12 

In  Moscow  negotiations  began  on  28 
September  1941  and  culminated  on  1 Oc- 
tober when  the  First  (Moscow)  Protocol 
was  signed.  The  protocol  consisted  of  com- 
mitments by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  materials  to  be  made  available 
at  their  “centres  of  production”  over  the 
nine-month  period  from  1 October  1941 
through  30  June  1942.  The  two  countries 
also  promised  to  “give  aid  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  materials  to  the  Soviet 
Union.”  13  The  Anglo-American  commit- 
ments on  major  items  were  those  agreed 
on  at  London,  but  on  other  semifinished 


11  (t)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  25  Sep  41,  G-4/ 
31691-1,  Sec  6.  (2)  Memo  citedln,  1U(  />.  (3)  Memo, 
CofS  and  CNO  for  ANMB,  29  Nov  41,  sub:  Priority 
of  A-l-a  for  Medium  Tank  Pdn,  England  Tanks  file, 
DAD. 

'-  ( 1 ) Rpt,  Subcom  on  Aircraft  Mats,  1 7 Sep  41 . 
(2)  Min  of  full  conf  mtg,  1 7 Sep  4 1 . Both  in  Min  of 
London  Conf  (Col  Taylor)  file,  DAD.  (3)  Msg,  Hop- 
kins to  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  26  Sep  41,  Rus- 
sian Cables  Supersecret  file,  ID.  (4)  Craven  and  Cate, 
AAF  /,  p.  134. 

(1)  For  the  official  text  of  the  protocol,  see  U.S. 
Dept  of  State,  WARTIME  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS,  Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  Pub  2759, 
European  Ser.  22  (Washington,  no  date),  pp.  1-12. 
(2)  For  a description  of  the  entire  conference,  see 
Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  387-93. 
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materials  and  miscellaneous  military 
equipment,  decision  was  withheld  pend- 
ing further  study  in  Washington.  Most 
final  decisions  on  matters  left  open  were 
communicated  to  Stalin  by  the  President 
on  3 1 October  1941,  and  on  the  same  day 
Soviet  representatives  in  Washington  were 
furnished  detailed  monthly  delivery 
schedules  for  the  entire  American  com- 
mitment. In  view  of  Stalin’s  remark  at  the 
conference  that  the  war  would  be  won  by 
the  side  with  the  best  motor  transport,  the 
most  significant  additional  commitment 
was  one  for  5,600  trucks  immediately  and 

10.000  monthly  thereafter  to  the  end  of 
the  protocol  period.14 

In  summary,  the  commitments  under 
the  protocol  for  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  be  responsible  included  1 ,800 
planes,  2,250  tanks,  152  90-mm.  antiair- 
craft guns,  756  37-mm.  antitank  guns, 

5.000  jeeps,  85,000  cargo  trucks,  108,000 
field  telephones,  562,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire,  and  large  quantities  of  toluol, 
TNT,  assorted  chemicals,  and  army  cloth. 
As  long  as  the  USSR  was  not  eligible  for 
lend-lease,  there  were  many  obstacles  to 
the  transfer  of  any  of  this  material.  The 
President  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  declare  the  USSR  eligible  for  lend-lease 
and  on  30  October  cabled  Stalin  that  he 
approved  the  commitments  made  in  the 
protocol  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  granted  $1  billion  under  lend-lease  to 
fulfill  them.  On  7 November,  Roosevelt 
formally  declared  the  defense  of  the  USSR 
vital  to  that  of  the  United  States.15 

In  this  manner  a Soviet  aid  program 
came  into  being,  second  only  in  size  to  the 
British  program.  For  the  War  Department 
it  posed  serious  problems:  reconciling  new 
demands  on  American  production  with 
the  equipping  of  task  forces  and  of  tfoops 
in  training,  fulfilling  promises  already 


made  to  Britain  and  China,  and  dealing 
with  a new  and  somewhat  un-co-opera- 
tive  ally.  Above  all,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  a matter  solely  of  War  Department 
concern,  it  posed  the  problem  of  how  to 
move  materials  made  available  at  such 
sacrifice  over  the  inadequate  supply  routes 
to  the  USSR. 

Adjustments  in  Programs  and  Allocations 
September-December  1941 

The  introduction  of  the  Soviet  aid  pro- 
gram produced  the  major  complication  in 
the  developing  pattern  of  lend-lease  oper- 
ations in  the  three  months  immediately 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor.  The  effort  to  fit 
the  Soviet  program  into  the  existing  struc- 
ture was  accompanied,  however,  by  a gen- 
eral trend  toward  systematizing  and  ex- 
tending lend-lease  operations.  Following 
the  passage  of  the  second  lend-lease  ap- 
propriation on  28  October  1941,  the  Of- 
fice of  Lend-Lease  Administration  placed 
in  effect  the  system  of  programing  instead 
of  random  requisitioning,  and  Colonel 
Aurand  as  Defense  Aid  Director  labored 
indefatigably  to  get  all  foreign  military  re- 
quirements, except  the  inevitable  emer- 
gency demands,  placed  into  programs.  As 
a result  of  representations  by  General 
Marshall  at  the  Atlantic  Conference,  the 
British  agreed  to  collate  the  presentation 
of  requirements  by  their  civilian  officials  in 

M (1)  U.S.  Dept  of  State,  Soviet  Supply  Protocols.  (2) 
Msg,  President  to  Stalin,  through  American  Embassy, 
Moscow,  via  Navy  radio,  31  Oct  41,  Russian  Info  Ca- 
bles file,  ID.  (3)  Llr,  Brig  Gen  Sidney  P.  Spalding  to 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  31  Oct  41,  Russia  (1)  file,  DAD. 

15  (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  DCofS,  4 Oct  41,  sub: 
Conf  on  Trf  of  Oct  Quota  of  Articles  for  Russia,  Rus- 
sia file,  DAD.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins , pp. 
396-98.  (3)  Stettinius,  Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Victory, 
pp.  1 42-43.  (4)  Ltr,  President  to  S W,  7 Nov  4 1 , AG 
400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1. 
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Washington  with  military  plans  of  their 
chiefs  of  staff.  They  presented  in  early 
November  a comprehensive  statement  of 
their  detailed  requirements  from  Amer- 
ican production  through  the  end  of  1942, 
including  those  intended  for  future  financ- 
ing as  well  as  those  covered  by  plans  for 
the  use  of  the  second  lend-lease  appro- 
priation. An  attempt  was  made  to  work 
out  a similar  program  for  the  Chinese. 

A portion  of  Latin  American  demands 
was  set  up  for  production  under  the  Octo- 
ber appropriation,  and  Dutch  require- 
ments were  programed  on  a cash  reim- 
bursement basis.  Because  plans  for  the 
British,  Chinese,  and  Latin  American  pro- 
grams absorbed  nearly  all  funds  available, 
military  items  on  the  Soviet  protocol  had 
to  be  set  up  for  delivery  under  the  “Billion 
Three”  clause,  from  production  originally 
planned  for  the  U.S.  Army.  Though  it 
took  time  to  reduce  the  existing  welter  of 
requisitions  to  some  order  and  to  put  the 
new  system  in  effect,  the  programs  repre- 
sented a considerable  advance  over  the 
helter-skelter  manner  in  which  lend-lease 
production  planning  had  been  handled 
earlier.18 

The  requirements  programs,  neverthe- 
less, tied  up  as  they  were  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  lend-lease  financing,  could  not 
meet  the  mushrooming  demands  for  im- 
mediate deliveries  under  lend-lease.  The 
British  continued  to  insist  that  U.S.  re- 
armament be  subordinated  to  increased  as- 
sistance. Chinese  and  Dutch  demands 
greatly  added  to  the  pressures.  With  the 
addition  of  the  Soviet  protocol,  demands 
for  lend-lease  threatened  anew  to  eclipse 
the  Army’s  preparedness  program.  The 
President  himself  seemed  inclined  to  the 
view  that  America’s  contribution  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  should  be  weapons,  not 
armies. 


Since  1 940  the  54-group  program  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)  had  been 
subordinated  to  British  demands.  But  un- 
til the  Soviet  program  was  introduced, 
production  on  AAF  contracts  had  nor- 
mally been  reserved  for  the  United  States, 
the  British  receiving  all  planes  on  their 
own  and  lend-lease  contracts.  As  has  been 
indicated,  the  large  Soviet  requests  for 
planes  forced  re-examination  of  the  whole 
question.  On  9 September  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  AAF,  pro- 
posed that  during  the  period  to  end  30 
June  1942,  the  anti-Axis  pool  should  re- 
ceive 15  percent  of  the  planes  produced 
on  AAF  contracts.  These  planes  plus  the 
aircraft  from  lend-lease  and  foreign  orders 
would  account  for  66  percent  of  American 
aircraft  production  (excluding  naval  air- 
craft). Final  tentative  allocations,  as 
agreed  in  British- American  conferences 
after  the  Soviet  protocol  had  been  formu- 
lated, went  slightly  further.  Out  of  the 
scheduled  production  to  the  end  of  June 
1942,  the  AAF  was  to  receive  4,189  tac- 
tical planes,  Great  Britain  6,634,  the 
Soviet  Union  1,835,  China  407,  and  other 
nations  109.  This  meant  that  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  American  produc- 
tion of  tactical  planes  would  go  to  the 
anti-Axis  pool  and  that  Britain  would  re- 
ceive around  7 5 percent  of  this  allocation. 
The  smallness  of  these  production  figures 
in  proportion  to  those  set  up  in  the  ambi- 
tious plans  of  1940  illustrates  the  extent 


,fi  (1)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  II,  943.  (2)  Memo,  Aurand 
for  Stettinius,  31  Oct  41,  sub:  WD  Expenditure  Prog, 
2d  Lend-lease,  Col  Joseph  W.  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (3) 
Ltr,  Lt  Col  Jonathan  L.  Holman,  OLLA,  to  Col 
Aurand,  5 Nov  41,  Russia  (2)  file,  DAD.  (4)  Memo, 
Aurand  for  E.  P.  Taylor,  Chm  Br  Sup  Council,  1 Dec 
41,  English  Corresp  Lend-lease  4 file,  DAD.  (5)  Ltr, 
Gen  Sir  John  Dill  to  Gen  Marshall,  3 Sep  41,  G-4/ 
31691-1,  Sec  5. 
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to  which  the  problem  of  allocation  re- 
mained one  of  dividing  a deficiency.17 

In  the  apportionment  of  ground  equip- 
ment, the  trend  was  in  a similar  direction. 
In  calculating  what  could  be  given  the 
USSR,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Army’s 
minimum  requirements  were  set  at  100 
percent  equipment  for  task  forces  and  50 
percent  for  forces  in  training  before  30 
June  1942.  On  this  basis  a new  G-4 
Availability  List  was  drawn  up  on  11  Sep- 
tember supplanting  that  of  July,  this  time 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  and  Latin  America  as  well  as 
Britain  and  China.  General  Marshall  in- 
dicated that  this  was  the  limit  to  which 
the  Army  could  go,  but  he  was  forced  to 
make  further  concessions,  evidently  as  a 
result  of  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
On  22  September  1941,  the  day  Marshall 
attended  a White  House  conference  on 
the  general  subject  of  delaying  Army  ex- 
pansion,18 he  approved  a new  formula  for 
allocations  that  clearly  envisaged  further 
retarding  the  pace  of  rearmament  in  favor 
of  diverting  the  lion’s  share  of  American 
production  to  lend-lease  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  July  formula  had 
provided  that  80  percent  of  U.S.  muni- 
tions production  should  go  to  defense  aid 
after  1 June  1942,  when  100  percent  of  the 
equipment  for  the  1942  PMP  (1,820,000 
men)  was  expected  to  be  on  hand;  the 
new  formula  provided  that  75  percent  of 
total  production  should  go  to  defense  aid 
after  1 March  194-2,  when  70  percent  of 
the  PMP  equipment  was  expected  to  be 
on  hand.  Also,  the  percentage  division  of 
ammunition  was  completely  abandoned 
and  the  provision  substituted  that  ammu- 
nition should  be  furnished  with  weapons 
on  U.S.  expenditure  rates,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  monthly  produc- 
tion of  any  given  type  was  released.  Colo- 


nel Aurand’s  office  began  in  October  to 
prepare  a new  schedule  of  defense  aid 
releases  based  on  this  formula  with  de- 
liveries projected  through  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1942. 19 

While  these  calculations  were  being 
made,  crises  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East 
produced  new  pleas  for  acceleration  of 
lend-lease  aid.  By  making  heavy  tank 
shipments  to  the  USSR,  the  British  left 
their  own  position  in  the  Middle  East  pre- 
carious. On  6 November  1941,  General 
Sir  John  Dill  (promoted  to  field  marshal 
on  18  November)  appealed  directly  and 
personally  to  General  Marshall  for  tanks 
to  bolster  British  defenses  in  the  face  of  a 
possible  German  attack  through  the  Cau- 
casus and  Anatolia.  General  Marshall 
agreed  that  a total  of  350  medium  tanks 
should  be  shipped  to  the  Middle  East  from 
November,  December,  andjanuary  pro- 
duction, the  British  to  make  repayment 
out  of  their  allotments  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1942.  The  diversion  represented 
virtually  the  entire  remaining  medium 
tank  production  earmarked  for  the  U.S. 
Armored  Force.  While  it  was  partially 


11  (1)  Memo,  Arnold  for  CofS,  9 Sep  41,  sub:  Re- 
lease of  Airplanes  and  Related  Equip  for  Def  Aid, 
AWPD/2,  in  English  Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file,  DAD. 
(2)  Agreement  between  Gen  Arnold  and  Capt  H.  H. 
Balfour,  Br  Under  Secy  of  State  for  Air,  22  Oct  41, 
WPD  4557-20.  (3)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  /,  pp. 
134-35. 

18  See  below  | Ch.  V.l 

Documentary  evidence  of  this  change  in  the  basis 
for  releases  is  strangely  absent  from  the  records  cov- 
ering the  time  it  was  agreed  to  by  General  Marshall. 
The  account  here  is  based  on  the  memorandum,  Col. 
Albert  W.  Waldron,  Requirements  and  Distribution 
Branch,  G-4,  for  Col.  Stephen  J.  Chamberlin,  Acting 
G-4,  17  November  1941,  subject:  Transfer  Bases  for 
Defense  Aid,  in  Colonel  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  Colonel 
Waldron  says  the  Chief  of  Staff  did  agree  to  the 
change  in  September  and  refers  to  a memorandum 
from  Colonel  Aurand  for  Col.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler, 
Acting  G-4,  22  September  1941,  as  the  basis  of  the 
policy.  Aurand’s  memorandum  could  not  be  located. 
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counterbalanced  by  an  upsurge  in  pro- 
duction of  light  tanks,  these  could  only  be 
used  as  substitutes  in  training.20 

The  second  pressure  for  immediate  de- 
liveries came  from  China.  Never  satisfied 
with  promises  of  arms  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture, the  Chinese  feared  their  needs  would 
be  shoved  even  further  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  growing  emphasis  on  aid 
to  the  USSR.  None  of  the  finished  muni- 
tions promised  had  actually  been  shipped 
by  mid-October  1941,  and  Lauchlin  Cur- 
rie, pressing  for  acceptance  of  a long-term 
aircraft  program  for  China,  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  any  commitments  from  the 
War  Department.21  To  the  Chinese,  their 
fears  of  neglect  seemed  well  grounded  de- 
spite rosy  promises.  They  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  a threatened  Japanese  attack  on 
Kunming  in  late  October  to  place  the 
utmost  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Government 
for  acceleration  of  deliveries.  Both  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Dr.  Soong  appealed  directly 
to  the  President.  While  Roosevelt  indi- 
cated that  he  regarded  the  Chinese  re- 
quests as  urgent,  General  Marshall  was 
willing  to  make  few  concessions.  A strate- 
gic and  intelligence  survey  by  WPD  and 
G-2  indicated  the  situation  in  China  was 
not  so  serious  as  Chiang  indicated.  Mar- 
shall felt  that  strengthening  the  Philip- 
pines was  of  far  greater  importance  in 
safeguarding  American  interests  in  the  Far 
East  than  aid  to  China.  He  emphatically 
vetoed  a proposal  to  take  twenty-four  3- 
inch  antiaircraft  guns  from  U.S.  troops 
and  send  them  to  the  Chinese.  “It  would 
be  an  outrage,”  he  told  Col.  Victor  V. 
Taylor,  Aurand’s  deputy,  “for  me  to  deny 
to  MacArthur  something  that  we  send  on 
a round-about  uncertain  voyage  up  into 
China,  and  I can’t  give  any  to  MacArthur 
because  I’ve  got  these  regiments  with  only 
one  battery,  that  . . . have  been  in  now 


for  a year  . . . ,”22  On  12  November  1941 
Stimson  finally  informed  Soong  that  none 
of  his  demands  could  be  met,  though  all 
steps  would  be  taken  to  “accelerate  and 
where  possible  to  amplify  the  material 
now  scheduled  for  China.”  Roosevelt  re- 
plied to  Chiang  in  the  same  vein.23 

Another  pressure  point  in  the  Far  East 
was  the  Netherlands  Indies,  feverishly 
preparing  as  fears  of  a Japanese  invasion 
mounted.  At  the  instigation  of  Harry 
Hopkins,  the  War  Department  instructed 
Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  send  a 
mission  to  Batavia  to  survey  the  needs  of 
the  Dutch  Army  with  a view  to  fitting  the 
Dutch  into  the  lend-lease  program.  The 
mission’s  report,  submitted  to  MacArthur 
on  23  August  1941,  corroborated  the  pre- 
vious requirements  presented  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  United  States.  The  mission 
found  the  shortage  of  small  arms  so  acute 
that  MacArthur  cabled  recommending 
delivery  of  50,000  rifles  and  30  million 
rounds  of  ammunition  immediately,  a re- 

20  (1)  Msg  50326,  Dill  to  Marshall,  6 Nov  41.  (2) 
Msg,  Marshall  to  Dill,  7 Nov  41.  Both  in  Misc  Stf 
Studies,  Lend-lease  file,  Case  Lend-lease  41,  DAD. 
(3)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  7 Nov  41.  (4)  Ltr,  SW  to 
President,  12  Nov  41.  (5)  Related  papers.  Last  three 
in  AG  400.3295  (3-11-41)  (1). 

21  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-2  for  CofS,  20  Aug  41,  sub: 
Chinese  Resistance,  WPD  4389-15.  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to 
Currie,  29  Oct  41,  and  accompanying  papers,  WPD 
4389-20. 

28  (1)  Telephone  Convs  Col  Taylor  file,  Bk.  1, 
DAD.  (2)  Memo,  Soong  for  President,  31  Oct  41.  (3) 
Memo,  Hopkins  for  Gen  Burns,  3 1 Oct  4 1 . (4)  Memo, 
Burns  for  Aurand,  3 Nov  41.  (5)  Memo,  Gen  Moore 
for  CofS,  4 Nov  41,  with  Marshall’s  marginal  notes. 
Last  four  in  China  (2)  file,  DAD.  (6)  Ltr,  Soong  to 
Stimson,  6 Nov  41,  AG  400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1.  (7) 
Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  1 Nov  4 1,  sub:  Imme- 
diate Aid  to  China.  (8)  Memo  for  red,  Col  Charles  W. 
Bundy,  WPD,  1 Nov  41,  same  sub.  (9)  Notes  by 
Bundv  on  conf  with  Currie,  1 Nov  41.  Last  three  in 
WPD  4389-27. 

2:!  (1)  Ltr,  Stimson  to  Soong,  12  Nov  41,  sub:  Defof 
Yunnan  and  Burma  Road,  AG  400.3295  (4-14-41) 
Sec  1.  (2)  Msg,  President  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  14  Nov 
41,  WPD  4389-8. 
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quest  that  could  not  be  met  because  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  ammunition.  War 
Plans  Division,  while  agreeing  that  some 
efforts  must  be  made  to  meet  Dutch  needs, 
felt  that  “no  significant  diversions”  should 
be  made  from  materials  allocated  to  Brit- 
ain, the  USSR,  and  China.24 

The  Dutch  were  given  a small  share  of 
the  pool  of  common  articles  scheduled  for 
distribution  under  lend-lease  in  the  Sep- 
tember G-4  Availability  List,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  see  that  the  requirements  re- 
ported by  the  mission  were  scheduled  for 
eventual  delivery  under  either  lend-lease 
or  private  contracts.  But  in  view  of  the 
priority  established,  precious  little  could 
actually  be  furnished  as  the  critical  hour 
for  the  Netherlands  Indies  approached. 
In  November  1941  the  Dutch  pressed  for 
acceleration  of  deliveries  of  antiaircraft 
guns,  light  artillery,  small  arms,  and  am- 
munition, much  as  the  Chinese  did,  but 
they  got  only  minor  concessions.25 

By  25  November  1941  Colonel  Aurand 
and  his  staff  had  completed  the  new  de- 
fense aid  allocation  table  with  schedules 
projected  through  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1942.  In  the  meantime,  the  Joint 
Board  had  concluded  that  the  President’s 
rejection  of  the  proposal  to  make  it  re- 
sponsible for  determining  policy  on  lend- 
lease  allocations  still  left  it  free  to  take 
such  action  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
separately,  and  on  3 November  approved 
a recommendation  by  General  Marshall 
that  the  board  should  act  on  “all  matters 
of  policy  concerning  Lend  Lease  distribu- 
tion and  diversions  incident  thereto.”26 
This  meant  that  WPD,  in  its  role  as  the 
Army  representative  of  the  Joint  Planning 
Committee,  would  have  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. But  WPD  had  long  been  out 
of  touch  with  the  situation,  and  it  was  not 


until  25  November  that  it  was  even  in- 
formed of  the  distribution  policy  approved 
by  General  Marshall  in  September.27 

Nevertheless,  in  conferences  with  DAD 
and  G-4  officers,  WPD  representatives 
made  a belated  effort  to  relate  defense  aid 
allocations  to  strategic  policy  and  to  cur- 
tail interference  of  defense  aid  deliveries 
with  U.S.  Army  plans.  Because  of  the 
necessity  for  haste,  they  limited  them- 
selves to  considerations  of  transfer  sched- 
ules for  the  month  of  December  1941,  but 
stipulated  that  future  schedules  should  be 
reviewed  monthly  in  a similar  manner. 
While  necessarily  accepting  the  existing 
basis  of  division  between  U.S.  Army  and 
defense  aid,  WPD  objected  that  many  al- 
lotments were  inconsistent  with  it  and 
would  not  permit  meeting  70  percent  of 
PMP  requirements  by  1 March  1942,  and 
suggested  that  no  defense  aid  allotments 
of  ammunition  be  made  until  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  task  force  reserves  were 
filled.  As  a basis  for  strategic  distribution 

2i  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  CofS,  3 1 Jul  4 1.  (2) 
Msg  202,  Manila  to  TAG,  27  Aug  41.  Both  in  AG 
400.3295  (3-17-41)  (1).  (3)  Rpc,  Mis  To  Inquire  Into 
and  Verify  Reqmts  of  Netherlands  Indies  Govt  . . . , 
23  Aug  41.  (4)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  DAD,  6 Nov 
4 1 , sub:  Rpt  of  U.S.  Army  Mis  on  Mun  Reqmts  of 
Netherlands  Indies.  Last  two  in  LJ.S.  Army  Mis  to 
Netherlands  Indies  Lend-lease  file,  DAD.  (5)  Memo, 
Actg  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  20  Sep  41,  sub:  Availability 
of  Def  Aid  Items  for  Netherlands  Indies,  G-4/3 1979. 

(1)  Three  ltrs,  Lt  Col  A.  van  Oosten,  Netherlands 
Purch  Comm,  to  Gordon  Williams,  OLLA,  4 Nov  41, 
and  accompanying  papers.  (2)  Ltr,  Aurand  to  van 
Oosten,  29  Nov  41 . Both  in  Netherlands  Nov  and  Dec 
file,  DAD.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Donald  Wilson  for  Gen 
Gerow,  4 Nov  41.  (4)  Note,  Bundy  for  Gerow,  6 Nov 
41.  Last  two  in  WPD  4363-9.  (5)  Msg,  Netherlands 
Purch  Comm,  N.Y.,  to  Gen  Marshall,  1 Dec  41.  (6) 
Msg,  Marshall  to  Netherlands  Purch  Comm,  2 Dec 
41.  Last  two  in  AG  400.3295  (3-17-41)  (1). 

36  Rpt,  JPC  to  JB,  13  Oct41,JB  355,  Ser.  726. 

27  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  10  Nov  41, 
sub:  Trfs,  Lend-lease  Prog.  (2)  Memo,  ACofS  WPD 
for  DAD,  18  Nov  41,  sub:  Distrib  Progs  and  Diver- 
sions Therefrom.  (3)  Memo,  Aurand  for  WPD,  25 
Nov  4 1 , same  sub.  All  in  WPD  4418-1 6. 
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of  munitions,  WPD  suggested  adherence 
to  the  Soviet  protocol  and  increased  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  wherever  possible  as  first 
priority.  As  a second,  in  the  absence  of 
other  factors,  there  should  be  a distribu- 
tion of  40  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
40  percent  to  the  USSR,  10  percent  to 
China,  and  10  percent  to  others,  or  an 
even  division  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  USSR  where  there  were  no  require- 
ments from  other  countries.  Since  actual 
production  seldom  lived  up  to  the  esti- 
mated schedules,  transfers  should  be  made 
on  a basis  proportionate  to  monthly  allot- 
ments rather  than  in  terms  of  specific 
quantities.  As  an  example,  the  tables  pro- 
posed to  give  265  medium  tanks  to  Great 
Britain  and  184  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
total  of  449.  Scheduled  production  of  75- 
mm.  tank  guns  for  December  was  only 
317,  and  no  tanks  could  be  shipped  with- 
out their  guns.  WPD  opposed  taking  any 
tank  guns  from  stocks  or  from  troops  and 
accordingly  would  reduce  the  number  of 
tanks  allocated  to  317,  dividing  them 
equally  between  Britain  and  the  USSR.28 

General  Moore,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  with  Aurand  had  since  September 
done  virtually  all  the  work  on  defense  aid 
allocations  and  transfers,  rejected  most  of 
the  WPD  suggestions  as  impractical. 
These  suggestions  ignored  the  financial 
ramifications  of  lend-lease  and  the  com- 
mitments made  to  Britain  at  the  London 
Conference  and  later  by  General  Mar- 
shall. These,  both  Moore  and  Aurand 
realized,  could  not  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  any  arbitrary  percentage  division  be- 
tween countries.  Moore  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Joint  Board  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  allocation  tables  it  thought 
desirable,  but  warned  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
tocol was  a “three-sided  agreement”  that 
could  only  be  changed  at  the  political 


level.  The  building  up  of  task  force  re- 
serves could  not  be  accepted  as  an  abso- 
lute first  priority  if  it  interfered  with  meet- 
ing the  protocol.  Certain  sacrifices  in  the 
70  percent  PMP  requirement  would  have 
to  be  accepted  in  order  to  honor  commit- 
ments already  made;  all  these  had  been 
personally  approved  by  himself  or  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  While  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionate monthly  assignments  was  theo- 
retically sound,  there  were  too  many  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.  As  far 
as  medium  tanks  were  concerned,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  himself  insisted  his  promises 
to  Dill  must  be  met  and  vetoed  the  WPD 
scheme  for  a 50-50  division.  Minor  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  meet  WPD  objec- 
tions, however,  including  reduction  of  de- 
fense aid  allotments  of  ammunition.29 

In  this  way  the  issue  was  settled,  but  the 
defense  aid  allocation  table  was  never  is- 
sued. The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor a few  days  later  rendered  the  whole 
discussion  academic.  Nevertheless,  the  epi- 
sode serves  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
plans  existing  on  7 December  1941  called 
for  sacrificing  the  requirements  of  the  U.S. 
Army  to  lend-lease. 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease  Activities  Overseas 

The  formulation  of  lend-lease  programs 
and  the  allocation  of  available  supplies 
went  on  at  first  almost  entirely  in  response 
to  requests  made  in  Washington  by  for- 
eign representatives,  and  little  effort  was 
made  to  inquire  into  the  basis  of  these  re- 
quests at  their  source.  The  theory  was  that 

-s  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  DCofS,  3 Dec  41,  sub: 
Def  Aid  Alloc  Table,  WPD  4418-.17. 

2H  (1)  Red  of  conf,  2 Dec  41,  WPD  4418-17.  (2) 
Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  ACofS  WPD,  4 Dec  41,  sub: 
Def  Aid  Alloc  Table,  G-4/32697.  This  memo  was 
drafted  by  Aurand. 
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lend-lease  supplies,  in  keeping  with  the 
neutral  position  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  transported  abroad  in  the  ships 
of  the  beneficiary  governments  and  then 
used  without  further  aid  or  assistance. 
This  theory  gave  way  as  the  need  was 
demonstrated  for  American  supervision 
in  the  proper  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  furnished,  American  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications  facilities  abroad, 
and  some  evaluation  of  foreign  munitions 
requirements  at  their  source.  Plans  soon 
took  shape  for  military  lend-lease  missions 
to  perform  these  functions. 

The  most  definite  and  pressing  need  for 
a mission  was  in  China.  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
army  lacked  not  only  supplies  but  also  the 
organization  and  technical  competence 
necessary  to  put  them  to  effective  use. 
There  was  little  knowledge  of  modern 
equipment  or  experience  in  the  handling 
of  it,  either  among  officers  of  the  Chinese 
Army  or  among  the  civilian  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States.  The  operation 
of  the  last  remaining  line  of  supply  through 
Burma  was  characterized  by  maladminis- 
tration, corruption,  and  general  confusion, 
and  hardly  half  of  the  supplies  that  started 
over  the  route  from  Rangoon  ever  arrived 
at  Chungking.  Both  Chiang  and  Dr.  T.  V. 
Soong,  his  spokesman  in  the  United  States, 
sang  the  continual  refrain  that  China  only 
needed  more  tanks,  guns,  and  planes  to 
enable  her  to  drive  Japanese  forces  out. 
But  among  those  officers  in  the  War  De- 
partment who  had  had  experience  in 
China  there  was  from  the  beginning  a fear 
that  Chinese  lend-lease  would  only  be 
wasted  unless  carefully  controlled  by 
Americans.  This  fear  found  expression  in 
a staff  study  prepared  by  Maj.  Haydon  L. 
Boatner  of  G-4,  an  old  “China  Hand,” 
and  presented  by  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Rey- 


boldto  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  16  June  1941. 
Boatner  pointed  out  that  aid  to  China  was 
being  treated  exactly  as  aid  to  the  British, 
despite  “critical  factors  entirely  different.” 
Drawing  on  the  previous  experience  of  the 
Germans  and  Russians  in  China,  Boatner 
asserted  that  “any  foreign  loan  or  gift  to 
China,  to  be  effective,  must  be  carefully 
restricted  and  supervised.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  supervise  the  shipment,  receipt, 
storage,  distribution  and  use  of  all  equip- 
ment sent  to  China.”  30 

Boatner’s  suggestion  that  a military 
mission  be  sent  to  China  to  do  this  “super- 
vising” was  approved  by  General  Mar- 
shall, the  Joint  Board,  and  the  President, 
in  turn,  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  Magruder,  a 
former  military  attache  in  China,  was 
selected  by  the  War  Department  to  head 
it.  According  to  the  letter  of  instructions 
issued  Magruder  on  27  August  1941,  he 
was  to  “advise  and  assist  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment” in  all  phases  of  procurement, 
transport,  and  maintenance  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  United  States  under  de- 
fense aid,  and  in  training  of  Chinese  per- 
sonnel in  their  use  and  maintenance.31 

General  Magruder  divided  his  mission 
into  two  parts,  a home  office  in  Washing- 


:i"  { 1)  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofS,  16  Jun  41,  sub: 
Co-ord  of  China  Def  Aid  Activities,  G-4/32192,  Sec 
1.  (2)  Memo,  Brig  Gen  John  Magruder  for  CofS,  11 
Aug  41,  sub:  Mil  Mis  to  China,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  I.  (3)  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mis- 
sion to  China,  Ch.  I.  The  mission,  headed  by  David  G. 
Arnstein  who  went  to  China  at  the  request  of  Harry 
Hopkins,  revealed  to  American  authorities,  as  well  as 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  almost  hopelessly  disorgan- 
ized conditions  on  the  Burma  Road.  Arnstein’s  mis- 
sion was  not  under  American  auspices,  but  reported 
directly  to  Chiang. 

31  Memo,  Patterson,  Actg  SW,  for  Magruder,  27 
Aug  41,  sub:  Instns  for  Mil  Mis  to  China,  Mis  to 
China  file,  DAD.  For  a fuller  consideration  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  formation  of  this  mission,  see 
Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission  to  China, 
Ch.  I. 
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ton  and  an  operating  group  in  the  field. 
The  home  office  was  to  work  toward  cor- 
recting the  flaws  in  the  Chinese  program 
in  the  United  States,  co-operating  with 
China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc.,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  requirements  and  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  to  China.  The  operating 
mission  would  review  Chinese  require- 
ments at  the  source,  advise  the  home  office 
of  priorities  for  shipment,  instruct  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  use  of  American  weapons,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  improving  the  sup- 
ply line  through  Burma.32 

In  late  September  1941  General  Ma- 
gruder  departed  for  China,  arriving  in 
Chungking  on  1 October.  Improving  the 
supply  line  between  Rangoon  and  Chung- 
king proved  the  most  pressing  problem. 
Magruder  organized  “task  forces,”  one  of 
which  was  assigned  to  Burma  Road  oper- 
ations and  another  to  the  construction  of 
the  Yunnan-Burma  Railway.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  mission,  plans  had  been 
made  to  send  U.S.  civilian  personnel  to 
aid  in  the  operation  of  the  Burma  Road. 
Soon  afterward,  other  plans  were  hastily 
drawn  for  an  extensive  system  of  repair 
shops,  depots,  and  assembly  plants,  to 
be  operated  under  American  direction, 
mostly  under  contracts  with  the  General 
Motors  (Overseas  Operations)  Corpora- 
tion. Working  with  the  home  office,  Ma- 
gruder also  began  in  late  October  a series 
of  recommendations  on  a practical  pro- 
gram for  regulating  this  flow  to  the  capac- 
ities of  both  the  transport  system  from 
Rangoon  and  the  ability  of  the  Chinese 
Army  to  absorb  supplies  and  equipment.33 

As  the  mission  to  China  took  its  place 
in  the  War  Department  organization,  con- 
sideration of  overseas  lend-lease  represen- 
tation at  other  points  increased.  The  War 
Department  already  had  special  observers 
in  England  and  the  Middle  East,  and 


Averell  Harriman  held  a special  position 
as  the  President’s  civilian  lend-lease  rep- 
resentative in  England.  The  British  ex- 
erted a continual  pressure  for  direct  aid  in 
operating  the  line  of  communications  in 
the  Middle  East.  All  these  developments 
came  to  a head  in  September  1941 . In  a 
memorandum  on  the  8th,  General  Burns 
informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  there 
should  be  a general  plan  for  lend-lease 
representation  overseas  in  order  to  assure 
“assistance  and  supervision  sufficiently 
close  to  the  point  of  use  of  defense  aid 
materials  to  insure  maximum  effective- 
ness.” 34 

Even  before  sending  the  memorandum, 
Burns  had  on  4 September  told  the  War 
Department  that  it  would  be  expected  to 
set  up  depots  and  maintenance  facilities 
in  the  Middle  East  to  support  the  British, 
and  preliminary  plans  had  begun  on  this 
basis.  On  13  September,  the  President  for- 
mally directed  the  step: 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  re- 
quested that  arrangements  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  depots  in  the  Middle  East 
for  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  American 
aircraft  and  all  types  of  ordnance  furnished 
the  British  in  that  area.  Arrangements  should 
also  be  made  for  the  necessary  port,  railroad 
and  truck  facilities  necessary  to  make  the 
supply  of  American  material  effective.  . . . 


32  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  29(2  . (2)  Memo,  Magruder 
for  CofS,  22  Aug  4 1 , sub:  Plan  of  Mil  Mis  to  China, 
AG  400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1. 

33  (1)  A virtually  complete  record  of  cables  ex- 
changed between  the  mission  in  Chungking  and  the 
home  office  in  Washington  is  in  AMMISCA  IN  and 
OUT  Cables  files,  Bks.  1 and  2,  ID.  (2)  For  corre- 
spondence and  other  material  on  early  mission  activi- 
ties, see  AG  400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1;  China  file, 
DAD;  and  the  files  of  the  mission  itself  in  DRB  AGO, 
Job  11. 

34  Memo,  Burns  for  SW,  8 Sep  41,  AG  400.3295 
(8-9-41)  Sec  1. 
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The  depots  and  transportation  facilities 
should  be  established  and  operated  under 
contracts  executed  and  administered  by  the 
appropriate  branch  of  the  War  Department 
with  American  companies,  preferably  al- 
ready existing,  but  if  not  practicable,  organ- 
ized especially  for  this  purpose.  . . . The 
necessary  funds  will  be  furnished  from  De- 
fense Aid  appropriations.  . . . The  British 
authorities  should  be  consulted  on  all  details 
as  to  location,  size  and  character  of  depots 
and  transport  facilities.  Their  needs  should 
govern.35 

A survey  of  the  situation  led  to  the  deci- 
sion that  instead  of  one  mission  for  the 
whole  Middle  East,  there  should  be  two, 
one  for  the  Red  Sea  region  with  head- 
quarters at  Cairo,  and  one  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  with  headquarters  somewhere 
in  Iraq.  British  forces  in  the  two  areas 
were  under  separate  commands  with  dif- 
ferent missions — in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Italo-German  forces  in  the  desert;  in  Iran- 
Iraq,  the  security  of  the  area  against  pos- 
sible Axis  attack  from  the  north  or  Ger- 
man-inspired insurrection.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  as  events  proved,  Iran  offered 
possibilities  as  a supply  route  to  the  USSR 
if  its  port,  rail,  and  road  facilities  were 
properly  developed.  Such  a mission  would 
be  entirely  separate  from  that  of  support 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean area.36 

Two  missions  having  been  decided 
upon,  Brig.  Gen.  Russell  L.  Maxwell  was 
chosen  to  head  the  North  African  mission, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler  the 
Iranian.  Identical  letters  of  instructions 
(except  for  the  definition  of  territory)  were 
issued  to  them  on  21  October,  charging 
them  with  two  interrelated  functions: 

(1)  establishment  of  essential  port,  trans- 
portation, storage,  assembly,  maintenance 
and  training  facilities  .... 

(2)  advice  and  assistance  to  the  British  and 
other  friendly  governments  in  obtaining  ap- 


propriate military  defense  aid  . . . and  to  as- 
sure that  the  most  effective  and  economic 
use  is  made  thereof.37 

The  task  assigned  to  Maxwell  and 
Wheeler  of  organizing  supply  and  main- 
tenance facilities  for  handling  lend-lease 
material  to  another  nation,  to  operate 
within  the  supply  organization  of  that 
nation,  was  a highly  complicated  one.  The 
supply  line  would  have  to  be  operated  by 
civilian  personnel  through  contracts 
financed  with  lend-lease  funds,  and  all 
materials  for  mission  projects  would  have 
to  be  channeled  through  the  complicated 
lend-lease  machinery.  Operation  by  mili- 
tary personnel  was  impossible,  both  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  number 
of  service  troops  in  1941  and  because  the 
use  of  troops  might  be  construed  by  Con- 
gress as  dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  force. 
The  selection  of  projects  to  be  undertaken 
had  to  be  governed  by  British  desires, 
which  sometimes  reached  the  United 
States  through  several  different  channels 
and  were  apt  to  be  conflicting.  Even  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  mission  to  Iran — 
support  to  the  British  or  development  of  a 
supply  line  to  the  USSR— remained  un- 
determined. 

In  late  November  the  vanguards  of  the 
missions  arrived  in  their  respective  areas. 
General  Maxwell  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Cairo  on  22  November,  and 
General  Wheeler,  after  a visit  to  Wavell 
in  New  Delhi,  commenced  operations  at 
Baghdad  on  30  November.  The  operation 
of  the  two  missions  on  a peacetime  basis 
was  therefore  short  lived,  and  little  be- 


35  Memo,  President  for  SW,  13  Sep  41,  AG 
400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  1. 

36  Memo,  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  24  Sep  41,  sub: 
Mil  Mis  in  Iran,  WPD  4596. 

31  Ltr,  SW  to  Maxwell,  21  Oct  41,  sub:  Ltr  of 
Instns,  AG  400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  6. 
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yond  planning  had  emerged  before  Pearl 
Harbor.38 

Though  the  Iranian  mission  was  to  be 
at  least  partially  concerned  with  supply  to 
the  USSR,  the  War  Department  decided 
to  send  yet  another  mission  directly  into 
Soviet  territory  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  Soviet  armies  in  the  use  of  lend- 
lease  material.  On  5 November  a letter  of 
instructions  was  issued  to  Maj.  Gen.  John 
N.  Greely  as  head  of  this  military  mission, 
with  functions  generally  the  same  as  those 
assigned  Maxwell  and  Wheeler.  This  step, 
however,  was  taken  without  any  assur- 
ance of  an  invitation  from  the  USSR  it- 
self. The  Lend-Lease  Administration  was 
already  represented  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Col.  Philip  R.  Faymonville  and  Doug- 
las Brown.  While  Faymonville  had  urged 
that  by  being  tactful  American  represen- 
tatives could  effectively  render  much 
needed  technical  assistance,  Brown 
warned  on  4 November  1941  that  all  the 
material  America  could  send  would  be 
welcomed  but  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment intended  to  use  its  own  technicians, 
experts,  and  personnel  to  employ  the  ma- 
terial in  its  own  way,  and  desired  no  ad- 
ditional U.S.  personnel.  Brown’s  warning 
proved  a very  accurate  estimate  of  the 
situation,  for  the  Greely  mission  was  never 
to  enter  the  USSR.39 

The  final  point  at  which  the  War  De- 
partment made  an  effort  to  establish  mili- 
tary lend-lease  representation  was  in  the 
United  Kingdom  itself.  On  25  September, 
Maj.  Gen.  James  E.  Chaney,  head  of  the 
Special  Army  Observer  Group  in  Lon- 
don, was  instructed  to  represent  the  War 
Department  on  military  matters  pertain- 
ing to  lend-lease.  But  Chaney  was  always 
overshadowed  by  Averell  Harriman,  the 
civilian  lend-lease  representative  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  lend-lease  functions  of  the 


Special  Army  Observer  Group  never 
amounted  to  very  much.  The  channel  for 
presentation  of  British  requirements  was 
always  in  Washington,  through  the  British 
agencies  there,  and  not  in  London. 
Chaney’s  function  in  regard  to  supply  and 
maintenance  of  American  equipment  in 
England  was  limited  to  technical  advice.40 

The  other  four  military  missions — to 
China,  North  Africa,  Iran,  and  the 
USSR — had  become  an  established  part 
of  the  lend-lease  machinery  by  December 
1941.  Following  the  precedent  of  General 
Magruder,  all  established  home  offices  in 
Washington,  responsible  to  General 
Moore,  but  placed  within  the  Office  of  the 
Defense  Aid  Director  for  co-ordination. 
The  functions  of  the  missions  were  roughly 
threefold — to  determine  the  need  for  lend- 
lease  materials  requested  by  foreign  coun- 
tries for  use  in  their  area,  to  aid  in  for- 
warding material  from  the  United  States 
to  the  theater  or  country  concerned,  and 
to  see  that  once  the  material  had  arrived 
it  was  properly  used.41  While  the  per- 
formance of  all  three  functions  was  but 
imperfectly  realized  in  any  case,  and  only 
the  second  function  in  the  case  of  the  mis- 


,s  (1)  For  a full  account  of  the  Iranian  mission,  see 
T.  H.  Vail  Motter,  The  Persian  Corridor  and  Aid 
to  Russia,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1952),  Chs.  I-VII.  (2)  For  an 
account  of  the  prewar  activities  of  the  North  African 
mission,  see  T.  H.  Vail  Motter,  The  Story  of  United 
States  Forces  in  the  Middle  East,  draft  MS  in  OCMH. 

:,!l  (1)  Ltr,  Stimson  to  Greely,  5 Nov  41,  sub:  Ltr  of 
Instns,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  II.  (2)  Msg  1875, 
Brown  to  Maj  Gen  George  H.  Brett  and  Averell  Har- 
riman, 4 Nov  41.  (3)  Cf.  Msg  1876,  Faymonville  to 
Hopkins,  4 Nov  4 1 . Last  two  in  Russian  Cables  Super- 
secret  file,  ID. 

J0(l)  Msg  57,  AGWAR  to  Sp  Army  Observer 
Group,  25  Sep  41.  (2)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Moore,  14 
Nov  41.  (3)  Ltr,  Gen  Moore  to  Gen  Chaney,  19  Nov 
41.  All  in  AG  400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  2. 

41  See  remarks  of  Colonel  Aurand  at  meeting  with 
members  of  all  home  offices,  2 December  1941,  Conf 
Memos  file,  DAD. 
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sion  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  concept  of 
American  supervision  apd  assistance  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  lend-lease  line 
was  a lasting  one  that  filled  a real  need. 

The  Halting  Flow  of  Lend-Lease 

Despite  the  increased  generosity  of  allo- 
cations and  the  general  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  lend-lease  activities  in  the  last 
part  of  1941,  actual  deliveries  lagged. 
Most  allocations  were  still  in  terms  of  fu- 
tures. There  were  many  unforeseen  short- 
falls in  production,  particularly  of  acces- 
sory equipment  necessary  to  make 
armored  vehicles,  planes,  and  other  major 
items  useful  in  combat.  In  some  cases 
these  shortfalls  resulted  in  cancellation  of 
allocations,  but  more  frequently  they 
merely  produced  delays  in  delivery.  With- 
in the  supply  arms  and  services  lend-lease 
work  was  an  additional  burden  that  at 
times  received  inadequate  attention.  The 
supply  services  were  geared  to  serve  the 
U.S.  Army,  not  foreign  armies,  and  when 
questions  arose  they  were  prone  to  meet 
Army  needs  first.  The  G-4  Availability 
Lists  did  not  constitute  an  actual  directive 
for  transfer  but  only  a basis  for  planning, 
with  the  result  that  the  struggle  for  mate- 
rial sometimes  degenerated  into  a game  of 
“catch-as-catch-can”  between  U.S.  Army 
and  defense  aid  requirements,  a game  in 
which  the  latter  would  “generally  come 
out  a poor  second.” 42  The  delays  were  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  services.  They  in 
turn  could  complain  bitterly  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  instructions  they  received. 
The  British,  Russians,  and  Chinese  often 
did  not  furnish  adequate  information  on 
their  desires  as  to  shipment;  neither  G-4 
nor  the  Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Director 
kept  the  allocation  schedules  geared  to  the 


most  recent  production  information;  or- 
ders were  frequently  issued  changing  the 
destination  of  shipments  already  moving 
to  port.43 

Further  delays  arose  from  the  flaws  in 
the  machinery  of  distribution.  Packing, 
crating,  co-ordination  of  spare  parts,  ac- 
cessories, and  ammunition  with  major 
items,  and  movement  to  port  all  created 
serious  problems.  The  establishment  of 
special  defense  aid  depots  where  final  as- 
semblies and  co-ordination  of  shipments 
could  take  place,  and  of  a procedure  for 
calling  material  forward  to  port,  marked 
a first  step  in  solving  these  problems,  but 
it  took  time  to  perfect  the  system.  In  Au- 
gust a co-ordinating  committee  of  all  in- 
terested agencies,  set  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports, 
began  to  work  on  the  difficult  task  of  co- 
ordinating availability  of  supplies  with 
shipping,  but  this  co-ordination,  too,  was 
inevitably  imperfect  in  the  beginning.  As 
long  as  only  the  British  were  concerned, 
the  existence  of  a well-developed  British 
transport  organization  in  New  York — a 
branch  of  the  British  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  (BMWT) — considerably  eased 
the  Army’s  load,  but  for  the  USSR  and 
China,  transport,  storage,  and  shipping 


'l-  Memo,  Maj  Robert  E.  Burns,  OCSigO,  for  Maj 
C.  H.  Thompson,  OUSW,  31  Oct  41,  sub:  Comments 
on  Pdn  Rpts  and  G-4  Charts,  Misc  Corresp  Lend- 
lease  3 file,  DAD. 

13  (1)  Appraisals  by  the  various  supply  services  of 
difficulties  in  lend-lease  operations  are  included  in 
memo,  Maj  Thompson  for  Col  Taylor,  5 Nov  41,  sub: 
Memos  From  Various  SAS  on  Def  Aid  Pdn  Rpts  and 
G-4  Proced,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  3 file,  DAD. 
(2)  Memo,  Maj  Paul  M.  Seleen,  OCofOrd,  for  Col 
Aurand,  17  Oct  41,  sub:  Shipg  Instns  to  Def  Aid 
Countries,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  2 file,  DAD.  (3) 
Memo,  Col  Hugh  C.  Minton,  Exec  Off  OCofOrd,  for 
DAD,  8 Nov  41,  sub:  37-mm.  and  75-mm.  Tank  Gun 
Deliveries,  England  Tanks  file,  DAD.  (4)  Related 
papers  in  same  file.  (5)  Material  in  English  Corresp 
Lend-lease  3 file,  DAD 
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arrangements  had  to  be  accomplished  al- 
most entirely  by  American  agencies  or  by 
the  BMWT.  In  sum,  both  in  the  process  of 
production  and  in  that  of  distribution  the 
confusion  normally  attendant  on  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  any  supply  pro- 
gram delayed  the  flow  of  lend-lease  aid. 
Even  the  deliveries  to  Britain,  where  the 
situation  was  best,  fell  behind  allocation 
schedules.  Of  the  total  war  supplies  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  during  1941,  only 
1 1.5  percent  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  only  2.4  percent  represented  lend- 
lease  transfers.14 

Delays  in  shipments  to  Britain  were  less 
serious  than  to  other  countries.  It  was  only 
after  the  Chinese  appeal  for  acceleration 
in  late  October  that  the  first  munitions 
were  shipped  to  China.  While  seven  ships 
with  cargoes  of  lend-lease  munitions  were 
en  route  to  Rangoon  by  8 December,  an 
accumulation  of  supplies  at  the  CBS  ship- 
ping point  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  had 
also  begun.  The  most  serious  delays  of  all, 
however,  occurred  in  meeting  the  Soviet 
protocol. 

In  the  protocol,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  promised  to  aid  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  delivery  of  the  material  to 
which  they  were  committed.  Since  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine  was  a negligible 
quantity,  most  of  the  shipping  had  to  be 
arranged  by  Britain  and  the  United  States 
through  diversion  from  other  routes. 
Roosevelt  instructed  Admiral  Land  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  provide  the 
necessary  ships  for  the  Soviet  aid  program 
and  that  only  “insurmountable  difficul- 
ties” should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
it.45  The  number  required  was  large  in 
proportion  to  the  material  to  be  carried 
because  of  the  long,  roundabout  routes 
involved.  There  were  three  alternatives: 
(1)  across  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  and 


around  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Arctic 
and  White  Sea  ports;  (2)  across  the  Pacific 
to  Vladivostok  and  over  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way; and  (3)  around  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  thence  across  Iran  to 
the  Soviet  border.  The  shortest  but  most 
dangerous  route  was  that  around  Norway, 
involving  as  it  did  the  threat  of  German 
submarines  and  land-based  aircraft.  It 
was  doubtful,  too,  if  Soviet  ports  could  be 
kept  free  from  ice  for  year-round  opera- 
tions. The  rail  connections  between  Mur- 
mansk and  the  Soviet  centers  to  the  south 
were  already  threatened  by  German 
forces,  leaving  only  Archangel  and  smaller 
ports  on  the  White  Sea  available.  Supplies 
delivered  at  Vladivostok  had  to  be  carried 
on  limited  rail  facilities,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  port  itself  was  hardly  greater  than 
that  of  the  rails.  Supplies  delivered 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  after  a long 
ocean  voyage  had  to  be  carried  across  Iran 
for  delivery  at  the  Soviet  border.  Neither 
port  facilities  nor  transport  facilities  north- 
ward were  sufficiently  developed  to  carry 
any  appreciable  load.  Yet  in  contrast  to 
the  northern  route,  the  southern  route  was 
relatively  free  from  the  threat  of  interfer- 
ence by  German  submarines  and  was 
available  for  year-round  operation. 

At  the  London  Conference  the  British 


44  (I)  Capt  W.  H.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  The  Commercial 
Traffic  Branch  in  the  Office  of  The  Quartermaster 
General,  July  1940-March  1942,  Monograph  6,  pp. 
270-343,  OCT  HB.  (2)  AG  hr  to  SAS  and  AAF,  20 
Aug  41,  sub:  Def  Aid  Storage  and  Trans,  AG  681 
(8-14-41).  (3)  Background  papers  in  G-4/32697-2. 
(4)  Memo,  Aurand  for  ACofS  G-4,  1 6 Oct  4 1 , sub: 
Def  Aid  Storage  and  T rans,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease 
2 file,  DAD.  (5)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  SW,  15  Aug 
41,  sub:  Forecast,  Delivery,  Storage,  and  Mvmt  of  Def 
Aid  Mats,  and  accompanying  papers,  AG  400.3295 
(8-15-41)  (1).  (6)  Hancock  and  Growing,  British  War 
Economy,  p.  373. 

45  Ltr,  President  to  Adm  Land,  19  Nov  41,  Misc 
Corresp  Lend-lease  3 file,  DAD. 
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and  Americans  agreed  that  the  northern 
ports  offered  the  greatest  capacity  and 
possibilities,  but  could  only  be  used  for  a 
few  immediate  deliveries  since  they  would 
be  closed  by  ice  from  mid-November  until 
June.  About  75,000  to  90,000  tons 
monthly  could  be  sent  to  Vladivostok 
pending  further  development  of  port  facil- 
ities and  the  capacity  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way. While  the  Persian  Gulf  could  accom- 
modate only  6,000  tons  monthly  for  the 
present,  American  assistance  in  port  and 
railway  development  should  increase  that 
to  60,000  tons  by  the  spring  of  1942.  The 
conferees  felt  that  the  Persian  Gulf  route 
would  eventually  offer  the  best  avenue  for 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  USSR.46 

The  Soviet  attitude  at  first  was  one  of 
insistence  on  the  utmost  use  of  the  north- 
ern ports.  They  promised  to  keep  Arch- 
angel free  from  ice  the  year  round  by  use 
of  icebreakers,  and  asked  that  all  war  ma- 
terial be  shipped  to  that  point.  As  their 
desires  finally  crystallized,  they  proposed 
that  out  of  500, 000  tons  monthly,  270,000 
should  move  through  Archangel  and  the 
other  smaller  northern  ports,  224,000 
through  Vladivostok,  and  the  remaining 
6,000  through  Iran.  The  British  and 
Americans  soon- found  this  program  un- 
realistic because  the  Russians  had  vastly 
overestimated  the  capacity  of  Archangel 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  keep  it  open.  The 
eventual  estimate  of  American  port  ex- 
perts in  the  USSR  was  90,000  tons 
monthly,  while  the  British  placed  it  as  low 
as  60,000.  A group  of  British  shipping  ex- 
perts was  sent  to  Archangel  to  work  with 
the  Russians  in  improving  this  capacity, 
but  the  task  promised  to  take  some  time.47 

Given  these  port  conditions  and  the 
possibility  of  heavy  losses  on  the  northern 
route,  the  British  and  Americans  turned  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  and 


Persian  Gulf  routes.  Only  civilian-type 
supplies  could  move  over  the  Pacific  route 
because  of  the  complications  of  Russo- 
Japanese  relations,  leaving  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  the  only  alternative  for  shipping 
war  materials.  Planning  began  for  the 
development  of  this  route  under  British 
auspices  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
mission  under  General  Wheeler.  It  seemed 
possible  to  deliver  trucks  and  planes  via 
Iran  even  before  the  Iranian  State  Rail- 
way could  be  improved,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  shipments  was  projected 
for  December,  But  little  had  actually  been 
accomplished  before  Pearl  Harbor  that 
would  make  possible  the  use  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  movement  of  sizable  quantities 
of  war  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
the  twenty-eight  ships  that  departed  the 
United  States  carrying  Soviet  lend-lease 
supplies  in  October  and  November  1941, 
nineteen  sailed  for  the  northern  Soviet 
ports,  eight  for  Vladivostok,  and  only  one 
for  the  Persian  Gulf.48 

Obviously  these  limited  sailings  were 
insufficient  to  keep  the  flow  of  materials 
up  to  American  commitments  under  the 
protocol.  The  sole  cause  did  not  lie  in  the 
lack  of  shipping  or  of  an  adequate  route  of 
entry.  While  the  Army  bent  every  effort  to 
the  task  in  response  to  pressure  from 
higher  authority,  it  found  it  impossible  to 


4fi  Rpt,  Trans  Subcom,  16  Sep  41,  sub:  Sup  Routes 
to  Russia,  B.H.  (41)  5,  in  Min  of  London  Conf  (Col 
Taylor)  file,  DAD. 

47  (1)  Msg,  Kuibyshev  to  Dept  of  State  [Faymon- 
ville  for  Hopkins],  l Nov  41,  Russian  Cables  Super- 
secret file,  ID.  (2)  Msg,  Kuibyshev  to  Dept  of  State 
[Faymonville  for  Hopkins],  20  Nov  41,  Russian  Info 
Cables  file,  ID. 

4S  (1)  Report  on  War  Aid  Furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  USSR,  prepared  by  the  Protocol  and 
Area  Info  Stf,  USSR  Br,  and  the  Div  of  Research  and 
Rpts,  Dept  of  State,  November  28,  1945  (hereafter 
cited  as  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45). 
(2)  See  below, |App.  D.  I 
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furnish  material  in  keeping  with  the  sched- 
ules during  October  and  November.  Dif- 
ficulties arose  in  satisfying  Soviet  specifica- 
tions on  many  articles,  and  material  had 
to  be  prepared  for  shipment  in  the  greatest 
haste  by  an  Army  organization  not  yet 
prepared  to  handle  large  overseas  move- 
ments. No  sooner  had  the  first  carloads  of 
equipment  arrived  at  port  than  the  air 
was  thick  with  complaints  from  the  Soviet 
representatives.  Many  items  were  de- 
livered incomplete,  they  said,  90-mm. 
guns  without  complementary  directors, 
locators,  or  height  finders;  tanks,  mortars, 
and  other  items  in  defective  condition  or 
without  necessary  spares  or  ammunition. 
There  was  the  utmost  confusion  in  ship- 
ping-documents and  packing-lists  that 
identified  crates,  and  many  materials 
were  inadequately  packed  for  the  long 
voyage.  They  refused  to  have  the  mate- 
rials shipped  until  these  defects  were 
remedied  and  as  a result  shipments  were 
delayed  in  some  cases  as  much  as  a month 
and  a half.49  While  these  difficulties  could 
be  charged  off  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
first  shipments  had  to  be  prepared,  they 
made  a very  bad  impression  on  the  Rus- 
sians and  accentuated  their  impatience 
with  American  performance.  While  the 
War  Department  was  ready  to  make  a 
valiant  effort  to  catch  up  with  its  schedules 
in  December,  Pearl  Harbor  interfered 
with  the  performance.  Thus  the  legacy  of 
the  prewar  period  was  a gaping  deficit  in 
meeting  protocol  commitments,  one  that 
was  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble logistical  problems  of  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  Harriman  stated  in  a confer- 
ence on  24  December  1941  that  Britain 
was  100  percent  on  schedule  in  meeting  its 
commitments  while  the  United  States  had 
shipped  only  25  percent  of  scheduled 
quantities.50 


It  has  often  been  said  of  American  aid 
to  the  nations  opposing  the  Axis  in  the 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  period  that  it  was  “too 
little  and  too  late.”  Munitions  actually  de- 
livered during  that  period  in  no  case  ex- 
ercised a decisive  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  war,  nor  did  they  prevent  the  long 
series  of  disasters  that  befell  the  Allied 
Powers  in  early  1942.  Indeed,  the  drain  on 
American  resources  that  lend-lease  created 
contributed  to  the  weakness  of  our  own 
defenses  in  the  Pacific  in  the  face  of  the 
Japanese  attack.  While  American  aid  un- 
doubtedly made  an  important  emergency 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  British 
Isles  and  to  the  British  campaign  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
say  that  it  enabled  the  British  to  survive. 
Most  of  the  American  supplies  that  went 
to  Britain  in  1941  were  produced  under 
British  contracts  rather  than  under  lend- 
lease.  The  impact  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  as  yet  insignificant  and  played 
no  role  in  the  repulse  of  the  German  at- 
tack before  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1941. 
The  Chinese  had  little  more  than  promises 
and  Chennault’s  100-plane  air  force,  and 
that  unable  to  operate  at  full  efficiency  for 
lack  of  supplies.  No  better  example  of  “too 
little  and  too  late”  could  be  chosen  than 
the  case  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

In  truth,  the  prewar  period  of  lend-lease 
operations  proved  to  be  only  one  phase  of 
preparation  for  participation  in  World 
War  II,  a phase  to  be  linked  with  others 


49  (1)  Ltr,  K.  I.  Lukashev,  President  Amtorg,  to 
Gen  Spalding,  DDAR,  28  Oct  41.  (2)  Ltrs,  Col  Hol- 
man to  Col  Aurand,  30  Oct  and  1 1 Nov  41.  Both  in 
Russia  file,  DAD.  (3)  Ltr,  Maj  Gen  Alexander  C. 
Repin,  Soviet  Mil  Mis,  to  SW,  5 Feb  42,  AG 
400.3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1. 

50  Memo,  Lt  Col  Joseph  W.  Boone  for  Col  Aurand, 
24  Dec  41,  sub:  Mtg  in  Mr.  Stettinius’  Off,  Col 
Boone’s  file,  DAD. 
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such  as  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  its  planning  for  future  eventualities. 
The  United  States  could  not  become  the 
“Arsenal  of  Democracy”  until  its  industry 
had  been  fully  mobilized  for  the  task.  In 
1941  the  fruits  of  that  developing  mobili- 
zation were  still  meager  and  had  to  be 
divided  among  too  many  claimants.  Lend- 
lease  planning  had  to  deal  in  terms  of 
futures,  of  deliveries  to  be  made  after 


American  industry  was  producing  muni- 
tions in  a volume  that  would  permit  their 
distribution  on  a more  lavish  scale.  But 
lend-lease  played  an  important  role  in 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  expansion 
of  production  and  established  the  princi- 
ple that  U.S.  production  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  a manner  as  to  best 
promote  victory  over  the  Axis  regardless 
of  the  nationality  of. the  forces  employed. 


CHAPTER  V 


Widening  Commitments 


During  the  summer  and  autumn  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  war  spread  into  new 
areas  and  threatened  to  spread  into  still 
others.  In  June,  when  Germany  invaded 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
storm  was  moving  away  from  the  Ameri- 
cas. Most  of  the  experts  expected  the 
Soviet  armies  to  dissolve  within  three 
months,  but  even  so  this  meant  a welcome 
respite  from  the  threat  of  a German  inva- 
sion of  the  British  Isles  and  of  a German 
move  through  Spain  into  France’s  African 
possessions.  Signs  of  the  impending  Ger- 
man shift  to  the  East  had  led  the  President 
early  in  June  to  suspend  the  scheduled 
occupation  of  the  Azores  and  to  turn  to  the 
relief  of  British  forces  in  Iceland — a task 
that  did  not  have  to  be  executed  in  one 
stroke  against  opposition,  seemed  more 
feasible  logistically,  and  offered  justifica- 
tion for  extending  U.S.  naval  protection 
over  parts  of  the  vital  North  Atlantic 
convoy  routes.1 

But  the  German  invasion  of  the  USSR 
brought  the  Army  no  relief  from  the  grow- 
ing logistical  burdens  of  strengthening  and 
expanding  its  overseas  establishment,  and 
the  prospect  of  having  to  undertake  risky 
new  overseas  ventures  remained.  In  the 
Far  East,  Japan,  her  hands  freed  by  the 
war  in  the  Soviet  Union,  moved  promptly 
into  southern  Indochina,  gaining  positions 
for  her  eventual  attack  on  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  now  definitely  decided  upon. 
U.S.  policy  toward  Japan  immediately 


stiffened,  and  the  Army  presently  found 
itself  committed  to  an  ambitious  program, 
reversing  previous  war  plans,  of  trans- 
forming the  Philippines  into  a great  bas- 
tion of  American  air  power.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  the  Iceland  undertaking 
proved  unexpectedly  difficult,2  and  July 
and  August  brought  a sudden  revival  of 
the  menace  of  a German  incursion  into 
northwestern  and  western  Africa  via  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  President  Roosevelt, 
meeting  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  ship- 
board off  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  in 
August,  gave  an  unqualified  promise  that 
American  forces  would  occupy  the  Azores, 
by  invitation  from  Portugal,  while  the 
British  simultaneously  would  seize  the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  last 
named  to  be  turned  over  subsequently  to 
American  forces.  As  it  happened,  the  Ger- 
man drive  to  the  southwest  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, Portugal’s  attitude  cooled,  and  the 
planned  Anglo-American  moves  were  not 
carried  out.  Nevertheless,  the  American 


1 (1)  Msg,  Stimson  to  President,  23  Jun  41,  quoted 
in  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  303-04.  (2) 
G-2  study,  1 1 Jul  41,  title:  Data  for  WD  Strategic 
Est  . . . , WPD  4510.  (3)  Conn  and  Fairchild, 
Framework  of  Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  II,  p.  82. 

2 For  details  of  the  Iceland  operation,  see:  (1)  Stet- 
son Conn  and  Byron  Fairchild,  The  Defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  II;  and  (2)  Joseph  Bykofsky 
and  Harold  Larson,  The  Transportation  Corps:  III, 
Activities  in  the  Oversea  Commands  (hereafter  cited 
as  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III).  Both  are  volumes 
in  preparation  for  the  series  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II. 
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planners  continued  to  discuss  expeditions 
to  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  French 
North  and  West  Africa,  and  late  in  the 
year  a major  operation  against  Dakar  was 
seriously  considered  as  a prelude  to  a 
combined  Anglo-American  occupation  of 
French  North  Africa.  Meanwhile,  the 
U.S.  Navy,  reinforced  from  the  Pacific 
during  the  spring,  by  September  was  cov- 
ering in  effect  the  whole  western  half  of 
the  North  Atlantic  convoy  routes,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  a “shooting  war” 
against  German  submarines.3 

For  the  U.S.  Army,  the  spreading  con- 
flagration thus  meant  an  increase  in  pres- 
ent burdens  and  a prospect  of  new  ones  in 
the  near  future.  American  participation  in 
the  war,  while  still  indirect,  was  growing 
correspondingly  larger  through  the  me- 
dium of  lend-lease,  and  moving  closer  to 
outright  belligerency  through  measures 
“short  of  war.”  These  trends  naturally 
called  for  a more  searching  scrutiny  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted  of  the  prob- 
lems and  costs,  both  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate, involved  in  open  participation  in  the 
war.  Army  planners  became  even  more 
sensitive  to  the  prospect  of  having  soon  to 
shoulder  the  tasks  of  a coalition  war  in  dis- 
tant theaters,  tasks  for  which  the  Army 
was  still  far  from  prepared.  Increasingly, 
too,  they  gave  much  thought  to  the  role 
that  the  United  States  should  play  as  a 
participant.  Should  it  be  one  of  full  mili- 
tary collaboration,  with  balanced  Ameri- 
can ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  employed 
on  a grand  scale,  or  should  it  be  primarily 
one  of  arming  the  manpower  of  other  na- 
tions, with  American  forces  limited  mainly 
to  the  air  and  naval  arms?  This  was  a 
question  of  high  policy,  which  the  military 
could  not  decide,  but  it  naturally  evoked 
emphatic  professional  views.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  more  or  less  accidentally 


opened  the  door  to  a thoroughgoing  dis- 
cussion and  presentation  of  these  views  by 
the  staffs  when  he  called  for  an  estimate  of 
the  ultimate  costs  in  munitions  of  defeat- 
ing the  Axis.  The  resulting  “Victory  Pro- 
gram,” completed  a few  weeks  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  rested  upon  assumptions  that  the 
actual  course  of  the  war  was  presently  to 
demolish,  but  the  program  afforded  a re- 
vealing glimpse,  nevertheless,  of  the  logis- 
tical magnitudes  involved  in  a global 
coalition  war. 

Britain’s  Bid for  American  Intervention 

During  the  early  summer  of  1941  Army 
planners  watched  with  growing  uneasiness 
as  Britain,  hard-pressed  at  sea  and  in 
Egypt  and  threatened  by  Japanese  moves 
toward  Singapore,  tried  strenuously  to 
bolster  its  defenses  everywhere.  Even  more 
strongly  than  in  February,  the  staff  felt 
“that  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  final, 
decisive  battle  of  the  war  and  everything 
has  got  to  be  concentrated  on  winning  it.” 4 
There  were,  indeed,  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  that  very  quarter;  British  ship- 
ping losses  during  June,  July,  and  August 
declined  spectacularly,  leading  the  British 
to  add  two  million  tons  to  their  goal  for 
1941  imports  (lowered  the  preceding 
March  to  thirty-one  million  tons).  But 


J (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  VI,  pp.  1-24.  (2)  William  S. 
Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason,  The  Undeclared  War: 
1940-1941  (New  York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1953),  Chs. 
XVIII,  XXI.  (3)  MatlofT and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning: 
1941  -1942 , Ch.  III.  (4)  Louis  Morton,  The  Fall  of  the 
Philippines,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1953),  Ch.  III.  (5)  Morison, 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  Ch.  V. 

* Staff  views  on  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  as 
reported  by  Hopkins,  visiting  England  in  July,  quoted 
in  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  3 14. 
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American  military  observers  seemed  little 
impressed  by  this  trend.  “Unless  the  losses 
of  British  merchant  ships  are  greatly  re- 
duced,” gloomily  asserted  the  Joint  Board 
in  September,  “.  . . the  resistance  of  the 
United  Kingdom  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely, no  matter  what  industrial  effort  is 
put  forth  by  the  United  States.”  r’  Britain’s 
determination  to  hold  on  every  front  had 
already  necessitated  diversions  of  Ameri- 
can tanks  and  other  materiel  to  the  Middle 
East  in  May  and  June;  it  threatened  fur- 
ther to  extend  American  logistical  com- 
mitments in  the  impending  joint  effort 
against  the  Axis.  In  July,  moreover,  the 
first  lists  of  requirements  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  giving  some  indication  of  the 
immense  drain  this  new  battle  front  was  to 
place  upon  American  munitions  produc- 
tion. The  Army’s  immediate  resources, 
meanwhile,  were  strained  by  its  present 
relatively  small  undertakings — relief  of 
British  forces  in  Iceland  and  the  garrison- 
ing of  its  other  bases — to  which  soon  was 
to  be  added  the  build-up  in  the  Philip- 
pines. None  of  these  programs  was  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  one 
major  overseas  venture  that  the  Army 
staff  regarded  as  an  effective  counter- 
measure to  the  German  threat  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  within  its  capabilities  was  an 
occupation  of  northeastern  Brazil.  To  this 
project  the  President  gave  little  encourage- 
ment, while  his  aggressive  support  of  Brit- 
ain in  the  North  Atlantic  seemed  likely  to 
bring  on  open  hostilities  with  Germany. 

At  the  Atlantic  Conference  in  August, 
the  British  staff  unfolded  a far-reaching 
program  of  military  action — last-ditch  de- 
fense in  Egypt  and  a renewed  offensive  in 
the  fall;  heavy  reinforcements  for  Singa- 
pore; preventive  occupation  of  the  Atlantic 
islands  even  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  a 
German  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 


and  subsequently  an  Anglo-American 
occupation  of  North  Africa.  As  a climax, 
the  staff  now  made  a strong  plea  for  early 
American  intervention  in  the  war.s 

There  was  little  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  conference,  but  the  reaction  of 
the  U.S.  Army  staff,  analyzing  the  pro- 
gram in  Washington  during  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing, was  explosive.  Criticisms  employed 
such  terms  as  “propaganda”  and  “groping 
for  panaceas.”  Britain’s  strategy  seemed 
no  more  than  a confession  of  bankruptcy. 
It  seemed  to  explore  no  new  avenues  of 
action,  no  new  sources  of  power,  but 
merely  to  appeal  for  more  American  mu- 
nitions, shipping,  and  now  direct  military 
participation.  Some  felt  the  British  were 
laggard  in  exploiting  their  own  resources; 
one  officer  (Maj.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer) 
wondered  why  Britain  did  not  import 
some  of  India’s  390,000,000  people  to 
England  to  fill  the  labor  shortage.  These 
and  similar  tail-twisting  comments  re- 
flected a sense  of  frustration  arising  from 
present  impotence.  Not  for  two  years,  by 
current  calculations,  would  U.S.  forces  be 
strong  enough  to  influence  the  course  of 
the  war  by  military  action.  The  overseas 
adventures  on  which  the  British  expected 
the  U.S.  to  embark  in  northwestern  Africa 
and  elsewhere  would  absorb  shipping  that 
could  not  be  spared  from  Britain’s  own 
import  program.  British  requirements  in 
munitions  exceeded,  in  some  categories, 
the  entire  present  and  planned  production 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  present,  staff 

5 ( 1 ) JB  355,  Ser  707,  1 1 Sep  41,  title:  JB  Est  of  U.S. 
Over-All  Pdn  Reqmts.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins,  pp.  314-17.  (3)  Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance , 
App.  E,  Bk.  I,  and  pp.  128-29,  828-35.  (4)  Hancock 
and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  263-68,  and 
Table  3(d),  p.  205.  (5)  See  below, [App.  H- 4 

6 (1)  General  Strategy  Review  by  the  British  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  31  Jul  41,  WPD  4402-64.  This  paper  was  pre- 
sented at  the  conference.  (2)  Papers  on  discussions  of 
conf  in  Item  1 lb,  Exec  4. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  JOINT  BOARD,  November  1941.  Seated  around  the  table  left  to 
right:  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  F.  Loomis,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Bryden, 
General  Marshall,  Admiral  Stark,  Rear  Adm.  Royal  E.  Ingersoll,  Rear  Adm.  John  H.  Towers, 
Rear  Adm.  Richmond  K.  Turner. 


officers  argued,  “we  should  engage  Ger- 
many with  the  weapon  in  which  we  claim 
superiority  . . . i.e.  economic  force  . . . 
not  land  operations  in  Europe  against  the 
German  army.”  7 The  Joint  Board’s  offi- 
cial reply  to  the  British  proposals  emphati- 
cally declared,  “the  weakness  of  our  po- 
tential allies,  the  present  inadequacy  of 
production,  the  unreadiness  of  our  forces, 
the  lack  of  shipping  at  this  time,  and  the 
two-ocean  threat  to  our  ultimate  security, 
present  a situation  we  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  as  a belligerent.”  Early  intervention 
would  draw  the  United  States  into  “a 
piecemeal  and  indecisive  commitment  of 
our  forces  against  a superior  enemy  under 
unfavorable  logistic  conditions.” 8 

In  September,  events  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s purposes,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be 


marching  irresistibly  toward  the  early  par- 
ticipation the  staff  feared.  It  was  in  this 
month  that  the  first  attacks  on  American 
destroyers  by  German  U-boats  occurred, 
and  the  President  issued  his  “shoot  on 
sight”  order.  In  response  to  a personal  re- 
quest from  Churchill,  moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent consented  to  lend  a sizable  block  of 
shipping,  including  three  of  the  Navy’s 
finest  transports,  to  move  two  British  divi- 
sions around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
transports  sailed  in  November.9 


7 Staff  papers  on  General  Strategy  Review  by  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  WPD  4402-64,  Sec  4. 

8 Memo,  JB  to  Sp  A&N  Observers,  London,  25  Sep 
41,  JB  325,  Ser  729. 

9(1)  Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance,  pp.  491-95, 
817-19.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp. 
375-76. 
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Shipping:  Ferrying  Versus  Amphibious 
Transport 

Shipping,  as  the  Joint  Board’s  statement 
in  September  indicated,  was  one  of  several 
bottlenecks.  It  was  probably  not  the  cru- 
cial one,  since  there  seemed  to  be  enough 
tonnage  that  could  be  mobilized  in  an 
emergency  to  deploy  overseas  the  rela- 
tively meager  forces  scheduled  for  early 
movement  under  Rainbow  5.“’  But  in  the 
existing  situation,  which  did  not  permit 
full  mobilization  of  merchant  shipping, 
the  problem  of  overseas  deployment  was 
acute.  The  effort  to  mount  the  Azores  ex- 
pedition late  in  May  had  thrown  a glaring 
light  on  the  unpreparedness  of  the  military 
services,  even  with  pooled  resources,  to 
undertake  any  considerable  overseas 
movement  on  short  notice.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  necessary,  as  the  President  con- 
ceded a few  weeks  later,  to  earmark  a 
certain  amount  of  privately  controlled 
tonnage  for  military  service  and  keep  it 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  east 
coast  ports  if  any  of  the  several  emergency 
expeditions  then  in  view  were  to  be  carried 
out.  No  specific  action  was  taken  to  do 
this,  and  as  late  as  October  G-4  com- 
plained that  the  rule  against  holding 
vessels  for  future  sailings  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  bog-down  of 
movements  to  Iceland.* 11 

Under  established  Army-Navy  agree- 
ments for  joint  action,  responsibility  for  all 
military  ocean  transport  was  to  pass  to  the 
Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  December 
1940  G-4  had  urged  that  the  transfer  be 
made  immediately,  since  an  emergency 
situation  existed,  but  most  Army  trans- 
portation officials  then  frankly  doubted  if 
the  Navy,  with  more  exacting  standards 
for  training  crews  and  rigging  military 
transports,  could  meet  Army  schedules. 


The  G-4  proposal  was  overruled.  By  April 
1941  this  feeling  had  changed  somewhat, 
partly  because  of  current  labor  and  con- 
version difficulties  and  partly  because  of 
the  greater  imminence  of  war.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  accordingly  to  progres- 
sively transfer  Army-controlled  transports 
to  the  Navy,  the  Army  retaining  its  re- 
sponsibility for  loading  its  own  cargo  and 
the  right  to  obtain  additional  shipping,  if 
need  be,  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  meet  its  current  needs. 12 

From  the  outset,  the  transfer  program 
lagged,  the  Navy  encountering  difficulties 
in  manning  and  converting  the  transports. 
The  crisis  of  late  May  brought  a tempo- 
rary acceleration,  with  the  transfer  of  six 
large  Army  transports  to  the  Navy  to 
mount  the  Azores  expedition.  But  these 
ships  had  to  be  replaced  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  meet 
the  Army’s  deployment  needs,  and  during 
the  summer  and  fall  the  transfer  of  Army 
transports  and  their  conversion  and  man- 
ning by  the  Navy  fell  farther  behind 
schedule.  By  7 December  only  seven  were 
actually  in  operation  with  Navy  crews. 
During  this  same  period  the  Army’s  own 
fleet,  perforce,  continued  to  grow.  When 
war  broke  it  numbered,  all  told,  140  ves- 
sels under  various  forms  of  military  con- 
trol, including  33  directly  owned  and  29 
chartered  ocean-going  transports.13 

ln  See  aboveLCtaJJ 

11  (1)  Memo,  President  for  Adm  Land,  1 Aug  41, 
quoted  in  Elliott  Roosevelt,  ed.,  F.  D.  R.:  His  Personal 
Letters,  1928-1945,  II  (New  York,  Duel],  Sloan  and 
Pearce,  1950),  1 193.  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS  GHQ, 
16  Oct  41,  sub:  Delay  in  Shipt  of  Replacements, 
G-4/33098. 

12  Corresp  in  G-4/29717-51. 

13  (1)  Corresp  in  G-4/297 1 7-26.  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CofS,  23Jun  41,  sub:  Relief  of  Navy  Crews  . . . , 
G-4/29717-51.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  1 1 Dec  41, 
sub:  Shipg  Sit,  10a  Shipg  file,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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This  growth  reflected  the  steady  expan- 
sion of  Army  deployment  to  established 
overseas  bases,  a ferrying  operation  that 
employed  conventional  shipping  to  dis- 
charge passengers  and  cargo  through  de- 
veloped ports.  The  Navy  was  not  primarily 
interested  in  this  ferrying  function,  which 
it  was  in  the  process  of  taking  over  from 
the  Army.  In  naval  operations  the  charac- 
teristic transport  task  was  the  moving  of 
complete  military  formations  in  fighting 
trim  to  a hostile  shore,  there  to  be  landed 
against  opposition  in  small  boats  and  tank 
lighters  carried  on  the  transports.  The 
amphibious  transport,  or  combat  loader, 
was  a specially  designed  and  rigged  ves- 
sel.14 Conventional  vessels  could  be  con- 
verted for  the  purpose,  but  only  by  an 
expensive  and  lengthy  process  involving 
heavier  ballasting,  provision  for  heavier 
deck-loading,  extensive  armament,  and 
elaborate  installations,  all  of  which  re- 
duced cargo  and  passenger  capacity  by  15 
percent  or  more.  Amphibious  transporta- 
tion was  essentially  a branch  of  naval 
tactics;  ferrying  to  overseas  bases  was  a 
purely  logistical  function.  Some  Army 
officials  believed  that  the  Navy  consciously 
subordinated  the  latter  “to  other  matters 
considered  more  vital.”  15 

During  the  summer  of  1941  the  Navy 
expanded  and  accelerated  its  conversion 
program.  Three  of  the  six  Army  transports 
taken  over  at  the  end  of  May  were  to  be 
converted  to  combat  loaders,  and  two 
others,  large  passenger  liners,  along  with 
a third  turned  over  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, were  to  be  made  into  aircraft 
carriers.  Ten  more  Army  transports  were 
earmarked  for  the  combat-loader  program 
during  the  summer.  In  all,  twenty-seven 
vessels,  in  addition  to  the  three  carriers-to- 
be,  were  scheduled  for  conversion.16 

From  the  Army’s  point  of  view  this 


program  involved  a dangerous  and  unjus- 
tifiable diversion  of  badly  needed  ship- 
ping. For  ferrying  purposes,  the  tonnage 
would  be  forever  lost,  while  the  work  of 
conversion  would  immobilize  ships  alto- 
gether for  months  to  come.  Transfer  of  the 
ten  Army  transports  would  swallow  at  a 
gulp  more  than  half  the  Army’s  fleet,  in- 
cluding the  newest,  fastest,  and  largest 
vessels.  The  three  liners  destined  to  be- 
come carriers  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Army’s  troop  deployment  plans.  In  August 
G-4  wrote: 

No  large  movement,  approaching  12,000 
or  more,  has  been  contemplated  without  re- 
lying on  at  least  two  of  these  ships  . . . these 
three  vessels  are  essential  as  transportation  to 
fulfill  the  missions  of  the  Rainbow  No.  5 
plan,  and  to  accomplish  other  overseas  move- 
ments already  initiated  and  suspended  . . . . 
Their  conversion  will  deny  their  use  for  a 
year  for  any  purpose.  That  year,  because  of 
lack  of  ships,  may  well  be  a critical  one.17 
Nevertheless,  the  Navy  for  the  time  being, 
after  the  matter  had  gone  to  the  Joint 
Board,  had  its  way.  The  Navy  undertook 
to  adjust  its  combat-loader  schedule  in 
part  to  Army  plans,  but.  offered  no  re- 
placement for  the  three  large  liners.  These 
departed  in  November,  in  fact,  to  ferry 

14  There  were  two  types:  the  attack  personnel 
transport  (APA)  carrying  both  troops  and  equipment, 
and  the  attack  cargo  transport  (AKA)  carrying  only 
cargo.  See  below,  |App.  A-7.| 

15  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  19  Nov  41,  sub:  Trfof 
Army  Trans  ....  (2)  Memo,  G-4,  no  addressee,  no 
date,  sub:  Conversion  of  Army  Trans  ....  Both  in 
G-4/29717-51.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  30  Aug41, 
same  sub,  G-4 /29 7 1 7-8 1.  (4)  Memo,  CNO  for  JB,  5 
Aug  41,  sub:  Conversion  of  Army  Trans  for  Combat 
Loading,  JB  320,  Ser  715. 

16  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  15(4).  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CofS,  26  Aug  41,  sub:  Indefinite  Postponement  by 
Navy  of  Conversion  . . . , G-4/297 1 7-65. 

17  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  15(3).  (2)  Memo,  TQMGfor 
G-4,  13  Aug  41,  sub:  Army  Trans  Conversion,  G-4/ 
29717-81.  (3)  Memo,  Gen  Marshall  for  Adm  Stark, 
25  Sep  41,  sub:  Conversion  . . . , OCofS  1 7396-56B. 
(4)  Other  corresp  in  G-4/29717-65  and  G-4/ 
29717-26. 
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British  troops  to  the  Middle  East,  where 
they  remained  for  many  months.18 

The  Army’s  case  in  this  dispute  was,  at 
bottom,  a plea  for  balance  in  the  instru- 
ments of  overseas  warfare — balance  be- 
tween troop-carrying  and  cargo-carrying 
capacity  (the  latter  being,  at  this  time, 
more  plentiful  than  the  former),  between 
ferrying  tonnage  and  amphibious  tonnage, 
between  logistics  and  tactics.  Navy  spokes- 
men conceded  that  the  program  would 
“greatly  restrict  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to 
transport  large  Army  forces  to  overseas 
destinations  on  short  notice,”  as  move- 
ments to  the  Philippines  were  soon  amply 
to  demonstrate.  But  they  took  their  stand 
quite  simply  on  service  prerogative:  “The 
Navy  must  be  left  free  to  use  and  dispose 
of  individual  ships  of  the  Navy  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  meet  its  responsibilities.”  in 

The  whole  episode  contributed  to  a 
growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Army 
transportation  officials,  during  the  closing 
months  of  1941,  to  hasten  the  Navy’s 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  all  over- 
seas transportation.  When  WPD  at  the 
end  of  the  year  attempted  to  spur  the 
transfer  program,  G-4  protested  sharply. 
The  Army,  that  official  asserted,  was  han- 
dling the  job  of  ocean  transportation  to  its 
own  satisfaction,  its  relations  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  were  excellent,  and 
“its  efficiency  ...  is  at  present  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Navy.”  The  competence 
of  the  latter  to  undertake  the  growing  tasks 
of  overseas  transportation,  G-4  pithily 
concluded,  should  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated “before  the  Army  gives  up  the 
power  to  do  for  the  need  to  petition.”  20 

Build-up  in  the  Philippines 

The  largest  single  additional  burden 
placed  upon  military  shipping  during  this 


period  grew  out  of  the  decision  to  reinforce 
the  Philippines  and  to  broaden  the  islands’ 
role  as  a bastion  against  Axis  aggression. 
Late  in  July  the  President  created  a new 
Army  command  in  the  Philippines  under 
General  Douglas  MacArthur — U.S.  Army 
Forces,  Far  East — and  plans  were  put  in 
train  not  merely  to  strengthen  the  island 
defenses  but  also  to  develop  there  a formi- 
dable base  for  offensive  air  power.  The 
task  thus  undertaken  swelled  before  the 
end  of  the  year  into  a major  logistical 
operation,  involving  a heavy  diversion  of 
effort  from  the  Atlantic  theater.21 

In  this  plan  there  was  curiously  little 
consideration  of  the  enormous  logistical 
problems  involved  in  building  up  and 
supporting  large  forces  in  the  far  Pacific. 
The  decision  rested  to  a large  degree  on 
the  confidence  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
evidently  infectious,  that  its  heavy  bomber, 
the  B-17,  if  based  in  the  Philippines 
athwart  Japan’s  major  sea  communica- 
tions and  within  range  of  her  home  islands, 
would  be  a sufficient  threat  to  deter  Japan 
from  further  aggression.  This  meant  that 
both  the  defenses  and  the  striking  power 
of  the  base  would  have  to  be  built  up  rap- 
idly and,  in  effect,  under  the  noses  of  the 
Japanese,  before  the  latter  were  ready  to 
take  counteraction.  That  failing,  all  de- 
pended on  the  ability  of  the  Army  and 


IS  (1)  Memo,  JPC  for  JB,  8 Oct  41,  sub:  Conversion 
of  Tr  Trans  . . . ,JB  320,  Ser  723.  (2)  Memo  cited 
In.  I5(4j|.  (3)  Memo,  Gen  Gerow  for  G-4,  2 Oct  41, 
sub:  Conversion  of  Tr  Trans  . . . , G-4/297  1 7-65. 

(4)  Memo,  Gerow  for  G-4,  18  Sep  41,  sub:  Conversion 
of  Army  Trans  . . . , G-4/297  1 7-8 1. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Memo  ci ted |n,  13(1)1 

21  (1)  Morton,  Fall  of  the  Philippines,  Chs.  1 1— III. 

(2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  434-38. 

(3)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , 
pp.  63-75.  (4)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF I,  pp.  1 78-93. 

(5)  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwe/l’s  Mission  to 
China,  pp.  23-24.  (6)  See  above. ICh.  IV'l 
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Navy  to  build  up  reserves  in  the  islands, 
before  Japan  struck,  sufficient  for  a pro- 
longed citadel  defense  — at  least  six 
months,  according  to  the  plan.  With  the 
enemy  controlling  the  whole  intervening 
region  west  of  Midway  except  for  the 
isolated  outposts  of  Wake  and  Guam,  and 
probably  possessing  the  means  to  cut  the 
approaches  from  the  south,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  could  expect  little  help  from  the 
outside  until  the  Pacific  Fleet,  with  power- 
ful ground  and  air  forces,  could  fight  its 
way  through  from  the  Central  Pacific. 

Even  if  communications  with  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  Australia  could 
be  kept  open,  the  only  secure  approach 
from  the  United  States  was  along  the  is- 
land chain  of  the  South  Pacific,  stretching 
in  a vast  arc  more  than  five  thousand 
miles  from  Honolulu.  Naval  officers  had 
long  advocated  construction  of  bases  in 
the  middle  and  western  Pacific  to  extend 
the  fleet’s  operating  range,  but  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  war  Congress  refused  to  grant 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  It  was  a 
commercial  airline,  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, that  pioneered  the  first  air  route 
across  the  Pacific  in  1935,  building  way- 
station  facilities  on  Guam,  Wake,  and 
Midway.  Thereafter  its  big  flying  boats 
maintained  a regular  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Manila.  Not  for  four  years, 
however,  could  the  Navy  obtain  sufficient 
funds  to  capitalize  on  Pan  American’s 
experience.  The  appropriation,  finally 
granted  in  1 939,  enabled  the  Navy  to  start 
a modest  program  of  base  construction, 
but  it  was  prohibited  even  then  from 
dredging  the  harbor  at  Guam.  By  April 
1940  the  Navy  had  started  to  improve  its 
west  coast  and  Hawaiian  facilities  and 
had  begun  construction  of  patrol-plane 
facilities  at  Midway,  Johnston,  and  Pal- 
myra. Nine  months  later  work  was  under 


way  on  the  projected  air  base  at  Wake. 
Using  this  route — Midway- Wake-Port 
Moresby-Darwin — nine  B-17’s  early  in 
September  1941  successfully  completed 
the  flight  from  Hawaii  to  Luzon.  This  was 
an  historic  achievement,  giving  some 
promise  of  quick,  direct  delivery  of  the 
Army’s  principal  strategic  weapon  to  the 
Far  East.  But  the  Mid  way- Wake  ap- 
proach was  dangerously  exposed,  and  in 
early  October  1941  the  War  Department 
approved  an  Air  Forces  proposal  to  con- 
struct a permanent  air  ferry  route  farther 
east  and  south.  Small  teams  of  Army 
engineers,  supplemented  by  civilian  work- 
men, hastily  set  about  building  airstrips 
on  the  first  two  bases,  Christmas  and  Can- 
ton, while  a commercial  engineering  firm 
took  over  construction  of  the  runways  at 
the  remaining  two  stations,  Fiji  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  Australians,  meanwhile, 
in  co-operation  with  General  MacArthur 
who  was  responsible  for  the  bases  lying  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  Philippines,  were 
striving  to  complete  the  western  lap  of  the 
route.  On  6 December,  the  day  before  the 
Japanese  attack,  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short, 
commander  of  the  Hawaiian  Department, 
notified  Washington  that  he  expected  to 
have  the  chain  of  new  bases  open  to  ferry 
traffic  in  January.22 

22  (1)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , Chs. 
XIII-XIV.  (2)  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Rising  Sun 
in  the  Pacific:  1931  -April  1942  (Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1948),  pp.  27-40.  (3)  Duncan  S.  Bal- 
lantine,  U.S.  Naval  Logistics  in  the  Second  World  War 
(Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1947), 
pp.  26-29,  60-62.  (4)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  pp. 
172,  177-93.  (5)  Matthew  Josephson,  Empire  of  the 
Air:  Juan  T rippe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Airways  (New 
York,  hjarcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1944),  Chs. 
VII-VIII.  (6)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases  in  World  War 
II:  History  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  1940-1946, 1 (Washington,  1947),  121. 
(7)  Hepburn  Board  [Adm  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  Chair- 
man] Report,  1 Dec  38,  with  atchmts,  WPD  4156. 
The  report  was  printed  as  House  Document  65,  76th 
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These  preparations  looked  to  the  future. 
For  the  immediate  task  of  building  up  the 
defenses  of  the  Philippines  in  the  summer 
of  1941,  it  was  possible,  though  risky,  to 
ship  directly  across  the  Pacific  through 
Japanese-controlled  waters.  This  was  a 
formidable  job  calling  for  a large-scale 
troop-ferrying  and  cargo-ferrying  oper- 
ation, massive  in  terms  of  anything  under- 
taken since  the  last  war.  The  troop  move- 
ment program  was  smaller  than  that  for 
cargo  since,  with  the  Philippine  Army 
being  mobilized,  General  MacArthur’s 
primary  need  was  not  manpower  but  ma- 
terial. By  mid-November,  nevertheless, 
the  War  Department  was  planning  to  ship 
more  than  20,000  troops  during  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  addition  to  about  5,000 
already  arrived  or  on  the  way.  The  de- 
mand came  at  an  unfortunate  time.  The 
Navy’s  conversion  program  was  immobi- 
lizing passenger  tonnage,  and  six  large 
liners  were  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  British  service.  The  arrange- 
ments for  shipping  the  20,000  troops  re- 
quired the  use  of  five  "privately  owned 
liners  in  addition  to  six  Army  transports. 
When  the  Japanese  attack  halted  the  pro- 
gram on  7 December,  only  8,563  troops 
had  actually  reached  the  Philippines  since 
July.  Over  1 1,000  more  were  en  route,  but 
only  4,400  of  these  got  through  to  Aus- 
tralia; the  remainder  were  turned  back.23 

Cargo  movements  were  of  larger  vol- 
ume. Requests  from  General  MacArthur 
during  August  and  September  totaled 
.9  million  measurement  tons,  and  tenta- 
tive schedules  to  transport  the  bulk  of  this 
material  from  November  through  March 

Congress,  1st  Session,  January  3,  1939.  (8)  Biennial  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  July  1 , 
1939  to  June  30,  1941  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  .... 
July  1,  1941  to  June 30,  1943.  (9)  Lewis  H.  Brereton, 
The  Brereton  Diaries  (New  York,  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  1946),  pp,  19-20. 


involved  some  70  separate  shipments. 
Even  more  than  the  troop  movements, 
these  demands  were  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Army’s  transport  fleet.  Out  of  more 
than  a million  measurement  tons  of  ship- 
ping tentatively  lined  up  for  shipments  to 
the  Philippines  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber to  March,  the  Army  expected  to  pro- 
vide only  150,000;  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  assemble  the  remain- 
der. Scheduling  shipments  and  assembling 
shipping  took  time;  not  until  November 
did  the  cargo  requested  in  August  and 
September  begin  to  flow  across  the  Pacific, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  was  sched- 
uled for  December  and  later.  By  Novem- 
ber there  was  a backlog  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  material  in  ports  and 
depots  available  for  MacArthur’s  forces. 
Facilities  at  San  Francisco  and  Manila 
were  heavily  taxed,  especially  at  the  latter 
port.  In  September  the  Navy  instituted 
convoying  between  Honolulu  and  Manila, 
and  later  schedules  spaced  convoys  at 
twelve-day  intervals,  creating  new  diffi- 
culties in  traffic  control  and  scheduling.24 

All  these  problems  provided  the  first 
taste  of  build-up  operations  on  something 
like  a wartime  scale.  But  the  Japanese 
stopped  the  program  before  it  got  into  full 
stride.  Only  seven  freighters  and  five  pas- 
senger vessels  carrying  small  amounts  of 
cargo  reached  Manila  during  September 

23  (1)  Msg  277,  MacArthur  to  Marshall,  7 Sep  41, 
AG  320.2  (7-28-41)  Orgn  and  Reinf  for  USAFFE. 
(2)  Memo,  Lt  Col  Frank  S.  Ross  for  G-4,  24  Sep  41, 
sub:  Conversion  . . . , G-4/297 1 7-65.  (3)  Memo, 
G-4  for  CofS,  13  Nov  41,  sub:  Philippine  Mvmt,  G-4/ 
29717-26.  (4)  Rpt,  no  date,  sub:  Shipg  Sit  at  SFPOE 
Following  Pearl  Harbor.  (5)  Alfred  J.  Bingham,  Rein- 
forcement of  the  Philippines,  pp.  8-1  1.  Last  two  in 
OCT  HB. 

24  (1)  Corresp  in  G-4/27573,  G-4/33451,  G-4/ 
29367-120,  and  SWPA  folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Bing- 
ham, Reinforcement  of  the  Philippines,  pp.  3-7,  OCT 
HB.  (3)  See  below,  Chs.  VII.|  IXll  (4)  For  various 
weight  and  space  measurements,  see  below, |App.  A-l,| 
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and  October.  In  November  only  five 
freighters  and  three  passenger  vessels  ar- 
rived. Most  of  the  schedule  lay  ahead, 
with  eighteen  arrivals  slated  for  December 
and  thirty  for  January.  Two  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor  General  Marshall  noted 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  ship 
tons  of  material  were  on  the  way,  with 
twice  as  much  ready  to  move  to  port,  and 
fifty-five  vessels  had  been  assigned.  The 
Pensacola  convoy  (containing  three  freight- 
erfc  and  two  troopships)  and  four  other  ves- 
sels already  at  sea  on  7 December  brought 
their  cargo  through  to  Australia;  two 
other  cargo  vessels  were  lost.25 

General  Mac  Arthur  faced  the  Japanese 
onslaught  vyith  his  Regular  Army  troops 
and  Philippine  Scouts  fairly  well  equipped, 
but  with  the  Philippine  Army  low  on  most 
types  of  equipment  and  supplies;  defense 
reserves,  which  had  been  set  at  a six- 
months’  level  for  fifty  thousand  troops, 
were  only  about  half  filled.  The  uncom- 
pleted build-up  in  the  Philippines  left  the 
United  States  with  a large  military  invest- 
ment and  an  equally  large  legacy  of  frus- 
trated hopes  in  the  Far  East,  both  of  which 
would  be  difficult  to  write  off.26 

Logistics  for  Victory 

The  two  policies  laid  down  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  June  1940,  rearmament  at 
home  and  aid  to  the  “opponents  of  force” 
abroad,  by  mid- 1941  were  exerting  a 
growing  pressure  upon  the  still  meager 
output  of  American  munitions.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  former  program  remained 
within  the  framework  of  the  needs  of  hemi- 
sphere defense.  Foreign  aid,  even  with 
large  lend-lease  appropriations  in  1941 
and  some  expansion  of  plant  capacity 
under  the  direct  impulse  of  foreign  orders, 
had  been  kept  alive  on  the  whole  by 


siphoning  off  a part  of  the  production 
intended  for  American  forces.  It  lacked 
long-range  objectives,  except  those  that 
presumably  lay  behind  the  requests  of  the 
claimant  nations.  There  was  a pressing 
need  for  a policy  and  a program  to  guide 
both  American  rearmament  and  foreign 
aid  and  to  establish  a firm  ratio  of  em- 
phasis between  them. 

On  9 July  the  President,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, opened  the  door  to  the  formula- 
tion of  such  a policy  and  program.  In  the 
opening  sentence  of  a letter  to  the  two 
service  secretaries  on  that  date  he  set  forth 
what  appeared  to  be  a sweeping  proposal: 
to  explore  “at  once  the  overall  production 
requirements  required  to  defeat  our  po- 
tential enemies.”  In  reality,  as  the  rest  of 
the  letter  conclusively  showed,  he  merely 
wanted  to  know  the  amount  of  munitions 
the  United  States  would  have  to  produce 
(in  addition  to  the  production  of  its  pres- 
ent and  potential  friends)  in  order  “to 
exceed  by  an  appropriate  amount  that 
available  to  our  potential  enemies.”  He 
was  not  concerned  with  “requirements” 
as  the  military  staffs  customarily  used  the 
term— that  is,  as  a shopping  list  of  items 
needed  for  specific  operations.  The  letter 
stated: 

I am  not  suggesting  a detailed  report,  but 
one  which,  while  general  in  scope,  would 
cover  the  most  critical  items  in  our  defense 
and  which  could  then  be  related  by  the  OPM 
into  practical  realities  of  production  facil- 
ities. It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  know  our 
program  in  its  entirety,  even  though  at  a later 
date  it  may  be  amended.27 

25  (1)  Bingham,  Reinforcement  of  the  Philippines, 
pp.  7-11,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Brig  Gen  Charles  C.  Drake, 
Report  of  Operations,  Quartermaster  General,  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  Philippine  Campaign,  1941-1942,  Pt.  I, 
p.  3,  Hist  Sec  OQMG. 

26  Morton,  Fall  of  the  Philippines , Ch.  III. 

27  (1)  Ltr,  President  to  SW  and  SN,  9 Jul  41,  WPD 
4494-1.  (2)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  Ch. 
XI. 
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The  President  was  not  concerned  with  the 
strategic  concept  or  plans  that  might  gov- 
ern eventual  American  participation  in 
the  war,  nor  with  the  American  forces  that 
might  be  required.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
request  implied,  in  fact,  that  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  became  a belliger- 
ent, it  would  continue  to  serve  primarily 
as  an  arsenal  for  the  nations  actively  fight- 
ing the  Axis.  His  basic  assumption,  made 
explicit  in  a supplementary  message  a few 
weeks  later,  was  that  “the  reservoir  of  mu- 
nitions power  available  to  the  United 
States  and  her  friends  is  sufficiently  su- 
perior to  that  available  to  the  Axis  to  in- 
sure defeat  of  the  latter.”  2S 

To  the  Army  staff  this  approach  seemed 
unsound.  “It  would  be  unwise  to  assume,” 
General  Gerow  wrote  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary McCloy,  “that  we  can  defeat  Ger- 
many simply  by  outproducing  her.” 
Weapons  must  not  only  be  produced  but 
also  brought  effectively  to  bear  against  the 
enemy;  this  required  trained  soldiers, 
transport,  services,  expert  leadership, 
sound  plans — the  whole  panoply  of  or- 
ganized military  power.  Wars  were  won, 
General  Gerow  reminded  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  by  “sound  strategy  imple- 
mented by  well-trained  forces  which  are 
adequately  and  effectively  equipped.”  29 
The  order  of  priority  was  important.  Fac- 
tories produced  weapons;  weapons  helped 
to  produce  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces; 
these  forces  provided  the  means  of  imple- 
menting strategy.  The  requirements  for 
victory  therefore  must  be  approached  in 
reverse  order:  first,  a basic  strategy,  from 
which  would  be  derived  concrete  plans; 
second,  forces  essential  for  carrying  out 
strategic  plans;  last,  productive  capacity 
sufficient  to  arm  these  forces.30 

The  Army  staff,  in  fact,  welcomed  the 
President’s  instructions  as  a logical  exten- 


sion of  a task  it  had  had  in  hand  for  several 
weeks.  This  was  an  effort  to  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  strategic  estimate  of  the 
current  situation  and  its  probable  future 
development,  an  estimate  from  which  con- 
crete strategic  objectives  and  an  appro- 
priate program  of  action  might  be  de- 
rived— in  brief,  a strategy.  Leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  officials  concerned  with  de- 
fense production  had  long  been  pressing 
for  such  objectives  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a master  plan  of  economic  mobilization. 
Some  officials,  notably  Stacy  May  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Office 
of  Production  Management,  Jean  Monnet 
of  the  British  Supply  Council,  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  and  Colonel 
Aurand  thought  in  terms  of  “ultimate” 
requirements,  the  total  production  effort 
that  would  have  to, be  made  in  order  to 
defeat  the  Axis.  But  production  officials 
for  the  most  part  did  not  yet  look  beyond 
the  current  defense  production  effort, 
finding  it  difficult  enough  to  preserve  some 
order  in  the  multitude  of  competing  short- 
range  programs.  Lack  of  co-ordination 
was  perhaps  the  more  immediate  prob- 
lem, and  an  important  step  toward  meet- 
ing it  was  taken  in  August  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board  with  powers  to  “determine 
the  total  requirements  of  materials  and 
commodities  needed  respectively  for  de- 
fense, civilian  and  other  purposes  and  to 
establish  policies  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 
requirements  . . . .”  31  Still  the  lack  of 
long-range  objectives  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  expansion  of  capacity  that  the  growing 
needs  of  rearmament  and  of  foreign  aid 

Ltr,  President  to  SW,  30  Aug  41,  WPD  4494-1. 

Memo,  Gerow  for  McCloy,  5 Aug  41,  Item  7, 
Exec  4. 

:!0  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  no  date  [drafted  by 
McCloy],  Item  7,  Exec  4. 

■11  EO  8875,  28  Aug  41. 
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demanded;  by  spring  of  1941  there  were 
already  threatening  shortages  in  critical 
materials  and  machine  tools.32 

Until  the  President  gave  the  word,  the 
military  staffs  could  hardly  set  their  sights 
above  the  established  concepts  of  hemi- 
sphere defense  and  material  aid  to  oppo- 
nents of  the  Axis.  Indeed,  until  national 
policy  and  Congressional  sentiment  moved 
definitely  beyond  these  concepts,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  speculations  as  to  “ulti- 
mate” needs  would  provide  guidance  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  permit  much  expansion  of 
production  capacity.  General  Marshall  in 
May  had  expressed  doubt  whether  the 
Army  could  justifiably  set  up  require- 
ments for  more  than  the  2,800,000-man 
force  of  the  first  PMP  augmentation;  “we 
will  not  need  a 4,000,000-man  army  un- 
less England  collapses,”  he  stated.33  He 
feared,  moreover,  that  a sudden  increase 
in  orders  might  interfere  with  current  pro- 
duction and  eventually  produce  “a  pile  of 
stuff  which  is  not  only  obsolescent  but 
blocks  other  things  more  essential.”  34  In 
any  case,  if  the  Army  was  to  place  de- 
mands on  industry  beyond  the  present 
short-range  goals,  such  increases  must  be 
rooted  firmly  in  strategic  needs.  Late  in 
May  Marshall  directed  his  staff  to  draw 
up  “a  more  clearcut  strategic  estimate  of 
our  situation”  that  might  provide  a “base 
of  departure”  for  an  orderly  expansion  of 
production  capacity.35 

Into  this  endeavor  the  President’s  letter 
of  9 July  interjected  the  hypothesis  of 
“ultimate”  needs,  which  the  Army  staff 
gladly  embraced,  and  the  concept  (or  at 
least  the  implication)  that  industrial  su- 
periority alone  was  a sufficient  guarantee 
of  victory,  which  the  staff  rejected.  As  the 
staff  read  the  President’s  instructions,  the 
task  was  to  determine  the  total  require- 
ments for  victory — strategy,  forces,  and 


munitions.  This  was  a monumental  job 
and  the  President  set  impossible  deadlines. 
As  a result,  the  mountain  of  material  that 
Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Knox  finally  de- 
livered to  the  White  House  on  25  Septem- 
ber, fifteen  days  late,  was  both  amorphous 
and  incomplete.  It  included  three  “ulti- 
mate” requirements  compilations  with 
their  supporting  strategic  estimates,  one 
each  for  ground  forces,  air  forces,  and  the 
Navy;  a brief  report  by  the  Joint  Board, 
which  did  not  succeed  in  smoothing  over 
basic  interservice  differences  on  strategy; 
and  the  existing  foreign  aid  programs, 
which  were  variously  incomplete  and 
largely  uncorrelated.  Information  on  pro- 
duction capacity,  which  the  President  had 
requested,  was  not  a part  of  this  “Victory 
Program,”  as  it  came  to  be  called.  That 
information  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stimson’s  staff,  with  the  help  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  British 
experts,  and  submitted  two  days  earlier  in 
the  form  of  a consolidated  balance  sheet 
showing  stocks  of  war  materials  on  hand 
and  expected  quarterly  production  in  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  to  the  end  of  1942;  estimates,  ad- 
mittedly unreliable,  of  Axis  stocks  and 
production  capacity  were  prepared  sep- 
arately.36 

32  (1)  Committee  on  Public  Administration  Cases, 
The  Feasibility  Dispute:  Determination  of  War  Pro- 
duction Objectives  for  1942  and  1943,  1950  (hereafter 
cited  as  Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibility  Dis- 
pute), pp.  17-23.  (2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for 
War,  Pt.  II,  Chs.  1-3.  (3)  Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and 
Preparations,  pp.  331-35. 

33  Notes  on  conf,  1 7 May  4 1 , Binder  1 5,  OCofS. 

3,1  Notes  on  conf,  31  May  41,  Binder  15,  OCofS. 

35  (1)  Notes  on  conf,  21  May  41,  Binder  15,  OCofS. 
(2)  Memo,  CofS  for  WPD,  21  May  41,  WPD  4510 
Strategic  Est. 

39  (1)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  23  Sep  41,  AG  400 
(9-17-41)  Sec  1.  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  23  Sep  41, 
SW  Secret  File  1848-a.  (3)  Draft  ltr,  SW  to  President, 
no  date,  Item  7,  Exec  4.  (4)  Ltr,  SW  and  SN  to  Presi-’ 
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In  the  nature  of  the  situation,  any  solid 
prediction  of  ultimate  foreign  aid  require- 
ments at  this  time  was  quite  impossible. 
The  President  was  evidently  prepared  to 
give  generously  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
the  planners  were  pessimistic  as  to  Soviet 
capacity  to  hold  out  for  long;  aid  to  China 
would  depend  largely  on  whether  the 
United  States  would  have  to  fight  a war  in 
the  Far  East,  a question  that  probably 
would  be  decided  by  Japanese  not  Amer- 
ican action.  And  at  bottom  the  long-term 
ratio  between  foreign  aid  and  American 
rearmament  was  itself  at  issue  in  any  cal- 
culation of  “victory  requirements.” 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  British  program 
was  a serious  attempt  made  to  draw  up  a 
“victory  program”  dovetailed  with  the 
American.  In  response  to  a request  in  Au- 
gust, the  British  presented  with  some  mis- 
givings a tentative  list  of  ultimate  require- 
ments for  critical  items,  but  proposed  that 
a staff  conference  be  held  to  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  Anglo-American  victory 
program,  embracing  the  total  needs  of 
both  countries  and  their  allies  in  a coali- 
tion war  fought  under  the  strategic  con- 
cept of  ABC-1.  This  project  and  that  of 
aid  to  the  USSR  were  the  principal  topics 
discussed  by  the  American  and  British 
staff  representatives  at  the  London  Con- 
ference of  mid-September.  There,  the 
British  presented  their  own  “Victory  Pro- 
gramme,” based  on  estimates  of  forces  to 
be  employed  in  their  areas  of  strategic  re- 
sponsibility as  marked  out  in  ABC-1. 
Against  total  requirements  of  critical  items 
thus  determined,  they  matched  the  ex- 
pected output  of  Empire  production;  the 


dent,  25  Sep  41,  with  reqmts  studies  and  JB  rpt,  AG 
400  (7-9-41)  Ult  Pdn.  (5)  The  assembling  and  co- 
ordinating of  the  data  is  described  in  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations,  pp.  342-52.  (6)  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  p.  385. 


deficit,  they  proposed,  should  be  met  by 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  ac- 
cepted the  British  statement  and  agreed 
to  integrate  it  into  an  over-all  Victory 
Program  along  with  Soviet  and  American 
military  requirements;  the  whole  would 
then  be  examined  by  American  produc- 
tion authorities  to  determine  how  far  it 
could  be  met.  Adjustments,  if  necessary, 
would  be  discussed  at  a subsequent  Vic- 
tory Program  conference  of  the  two  staffs 
in  the  light  of  the  strategic  situation.37 

These  steps  were  never  completed.  When 
Japan  struck  on  7 December,  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  experts  were 
still  analyzing  the  feasibility  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  hypothetical  victory  re- 
quirements. No  Victory  Program  confer- 
ence was  ever  held,  but  the  British  pro- 
gram submitted  in  September  at  London 
became,  to  a large  extent,  the  basis  on 
which  the  American  staffs  after  Pearl 
Harbor  unilaterally  merged  British  re- 
quirements into  their  own  wartime  supply 
programs.38 

The  Army’s  Victory  Program 

In  drawing  up  its  own  victory  require- 
ments, the  Army  staff  had  ostensibly  pro- 
ceeded methodically  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  General  Gerow’s  formula — 
strategy  determines  forces  determines 
munitions  determines  productive  capac- 
ity. Gerow  wrote  Marshall  in  turning  over 
the  Army  study: 

WPD  approached  this  problem  by  first  de- 
termining in  a general  way  the  strategic  oper- 
ations necessary  to  achieve  victory  .... 


" (1)  Rpt,  Ping  Com,  19  Sep  41,  sub:  Vic  Reqmts, 
B.H.  (41)  14,  Vic  Prog  (Col  V.  V.  Taylor)  file,  DAD. 
(2)  For  the  Soviet  program,  see  aboveTCh  1V1 
3S  See  below.  [Ch.  XL! 
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ARMY  WAR  PLANS  DIVISION,  November  1941 . Around  the  table  left  to  right:  Col. 
Lee  S.  Gerow,  Col.  Charles  W.  Bundy , Lt.  Col.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  F.  Loomis, 
Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow  (Chief),  Col.  Robert  W Crawford,  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  H.  Sherrill, 
Col.  Thomas  T.  Handy,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  A.  Russell. 


These  possible  operations  were  then  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  major  units  ....  Having 
the  major  units  we  were  then  able  to  compute 
the  critical  items  required  ....  In  order  to 
obtain  the  total  productive  capacity  required 
by  an  all-out  effort,  the  requirements  in  criti- 
cal items  of  associated  powers  were  added  to 
our  own.39 

The  authors  of  the  program  did  not  in  fact 
follow  the  formula  very  closely.  The  pro- 
gram’s troop  basis,  purportedly  designed 
to  implement  a predetermined  strategy, 
actually  had  only  a loose  relation  to  it.  Lt. 
Col.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  the  program’s 
principal  author,  insisted  at  the  time  that 
the  total  figure — 8,795,658  men — had 


been  arrived  at  after  careful  study  of  such 
factors  as  probable  enemy  and  Allied 
forces,  recent  developments  in  tactics,  or- 
ganization and  materiel,  and  probable 
theaters  of  operation  with  their  terrain, 
climate,  communications,  population,  and 
general  economy.  Such  considerations  un- 
doubtedly were  present  in  his  mind  in 
connection  with  the  strategic  estimates  on 
which  the  staff  had  been  working  for 
many  weeks  past.  But  the  figure  8,795,658, 
according  to  Wedemeyer’s  own  testimony 
years  later  and  as  suggested  in  WPD’s 

“ Memo,  Gerow  for  CofS,  10  Sep  41,  sub:  Ult 
Reqmts,  WPD  4494-9. 
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covering  missive  accompanying  the  report 
when  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  24  September,  seems  to  have  been 
the  product  of  a simpler  computation.  The 
8,800,000  men,  more  or  less,  represented 
the  marginal  manpower  that  supposedly 
would  remain  for  the  Army  to  draw  upon 
through  mid- 1943,  after  the  estimated 
needs  of  the  sister  service,  industry,  and 
agriculture  had  been  met.  Around  this 
total,  despite  General  Gerow’s  formula, 
Army  strategists  had  to  wrap  their 
strategy.40 

Whether  this  approach  was  more  realis- 
tic than  the  one  that  took  strategic  re- 
quirements as  its  starting  point  is  highly 
problematical.  As  a professional  staff  offi- 
cer, Wedemeyer  could  have  had  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  value  of  any  two-year  fore- 
cast of  military  manpower  needs,  above 
all  one  made  at  this  particular  time.  Being 
less  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  labor 
supply  and  demand  and  of  population 
statistics,  perhaps  he  felt  more  confidence 
in  the  data  gathered  for  him  by  the  civil- 
ian manpower  experts  in  the  other  govern- 
ment departments.  Yet  the  question  marks 
and  variables  surrounding  any  estimate  of 
the  manpower  resources  and  needs  of  a 
fully  mobilized  war  economy  two  years  in 
the  future  were  at  least  as  large  and  nu- 
merous as  those  that  clouded  similar  pro- 
jections of  military  requirements — indeed, 
since  the  magnitudes  were  larger  the  room 
for  error  was  far  greater.  Wedemeyer,  him- 
self, showed  some  awareness  of  this  by 
allowing  a cushion  of  3.5  million  men  in 
his  estimates  to  absorb  unforeseen  needs  in 
the  war  economy.  Considering  all  the  vari- 
ables, it  is  remarkable  that  the  Victory 
Program  figure  for  the  Army’s  ultimate 
strength  exceeded  by  only  about  .5  million 
men  the  peak  strength  of  8.2  million  actu- 
ally reached  in  1945.  In  its  composition,  of 


course,  the  Army  in  1945  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  force  envisaged  in  1941. 41 

The  composition  of  the  8.8  million-man 
Army  envisaged  in  the  Victory  Program 
clearly  showed  the  influence  of  the  as- 
sumption that  it  would  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  grapple  with  heavily  armed 
German  land  forces  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. The  total  of  215  divisions  was 
amply  weighted  with  armored  (61  divi- 
sions), motorized,  antitank,  and  antiair- 
craft elements,  and  had  substantial  serv- 
ice support.  The  Air  Corps  program,  sep- 
arately prepared,  reflected  the  doctrine 
that  strategic  bombing  would  play  an  im- 
portant, if  not  decisive,  role  in  defeating 
Germany.  To  this  extent  the  troop  basis 
served  a strategic  concept,  though  there 
was  no  attempt  to  determine  forces  needed 
for  particular  theaters  of  operation,  ex- 
cept through  the  inclusion  of  garrison 
strengths  for  specific  overseas  bases  and 
the  two  task  forces  destined  under  current 
war  plans  for  operations  in  South  Amer- 


40  (1)  Memo,  Wedemeyer  for  CofS,  24  Sep  41,  sub: 
Ult  Reqmts  of  Army  Ground  and  Air  Forces.  (2) 
Memo,  Actg  ACofS  WPD  for  CofS,  24  Sep  41,  same 
sub.  Both  in  WPD  4494-13.  (3)  Statement  by  Wede- 
meyer to  Mark  S.  Watson  in  1948,  summarized  in 
Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  343-44. 

The  Army  total  included  an  estimated  2,000,000 
for  the  Air  Corps:  Navy  requirements  were  set  at 
1,250,000. 

41  (1)  For  a more  detailed  description  of  the  Victory 
Program  estimates,  see  Watson’s  draft  chapter,  “The 
Victory  Program,”  marked  “6  July  Revision”;  and  a 
study  by  Guy  A.  Lee,  Ultimate  Requirements, 
Ground  Forces,  Estimate  of  September  1941  (Method 
Used).  Both  in  Supporting  Docs  to  Watson,  Prewar 
Plans  and  Preparations  file,  OCMH.  (2)  The  recollec- 
tions of  another  active  participant  in  this  episode, 
General  J.  H.  Burns,  do  not  altogether  bear  out 
Wedemeyer’s  account.  According  to  Burns,  the  WPD 
planners  simply  applied  an  arbitrary  8 percent  factor 
to  the  total  national  population  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  able-bodied  males  that  would  be 
available  for  military  service.  See  interview,  Burns 
with  Mark  Watson,  no  date,  same  file. 
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ica.  The  remainder  of  the  proposed  forces 
consisted  of  five  armies  and  a number  of 
separate  corps,  divisions,  and  other  units 
(three  of  the  armies  were  loosely  desig- 
nated “potential  task  forces”),  a force  of 
1.2  million  to  defend  and  administer  the 
continental  United  States,  and  a strategic 
reserve  of  about  3 million.42 

This  absence  of  any  specific  connection 
between  estimated  troop  requirements 
and  anticipated  strategic  employment 
struck  the  British,  at  the  London  Confer- 
ence in  September,  as  rather  odd.  They 
were  accustomed  to  calculate  their  re- 
quirements theater  by  theater,  taking  into 
account  as  far  as  possible  such  factors  as 
climate  and  terrain,  port  capacity,  rail 
and  road  nets,  power  facilities,  expected 
enemy  strength,  and  expected  intensity  of 
combat — precisely  the  factors  Wedemeyer 
alleged  had  been  considered  in  drawing 
up  the  Army  troop  basis.  The  American 
representatives  at  the  conference  dissented 
sharply.  Their  estimates,  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
W.  Bundy  stated,  were  “based  on  the  nec- 
essary troops  to  accomplish  victory,  and  a 
general  estimate  was  founded  on  enemy 
forces  without  consideration  of  individual 
theaters.” 43  In  the  words  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary McCloy,  interpreting  the  view  of 
the  military  staff,  “the  only  safe  assump- 
tions concerning  theaters  of  operations  are 
that  they  may  develop  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  the  Atlantic  and  European 
area  will  be  the  decisive  theater.”  44 

Theoretically,  munitions  requirements 
were  derived  by  straight  computation 
from  the  troop  basis,  but  in  a period  of  ex- 
panding production,  fixed  ultimate  objec- 
tives were  of  dubious  value  except  as 
incentives.  Maximum  production,  practi- 
cally speaking,  was  the  goal  of  economic 
mobilization.  “The  plan  for  material,” 
Colonel  Aurand  noted  toward  the  end  of 


1941,  “need  await  neither  a strategic  con- 
cept nor  a determination  of  troops  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  maximum  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment  must  be  obtained  in  this 
country  at  the  earliest  possible  date.”  The 
real  problem  was  to  determine  the  proper 
division  of  emphasis  among  categories  of 
munitions.  It  was  up  to  the  strategists, 
Aurand  thought,  to  fix  the  desired  ulti- 
mate monthly  production  of  each  item. 
The  production  authorities  could  then  de- 
termine how  many  of  each  item  could 
actually  be  produced  each  month,  “so  that 
the  maximum  use  is  made  of  the  country’s 
resources.” 45  Whether  maximum  produc- 
tion would  meet  the  need  only  time  would 
reveal.  War  Department  supply  officers 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  “the  load  to 
be  placed  on  both  industry  and  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  United  States  will  tax  its  maxi- 
mum capacity.” 46 

Global  Logistics  and  Mass  Invasion 

In  the  Victory  Program  the  Army  staff 
set  forth,  more  fully  than  hitherto,  its  case 
for  full  participation  in  the  war,  as  against 
the  President’s  “arsenal”  policy.  The  Pres- 


42  (1)  “Ultimate  Requirements  Study:  Estimate  of 
Army  Ground  Forces,”  accompanying  “War  Depart- 
ment Strategic  Estimate  . . . 1 1 September  194  I 
WPD  4494-21.  (2)  For  the  Air  Corps  program,  set 
forth  in  a paper  known  as  AWPD/1,  see  Craven  and 
Cate,  AAFI,  pp.  131-32,  146-47,  149-50,  594,  599- 
600. 

43  Min  of  conf  on  U.S.-Br  pdn,  1 7 Sep  41,  WPD 
4494  Br  Vic  Prog. 

44  Draft  ltr  cited  ft.  3b(3).| 

43  Memo,  Col  Aurand  for  Gen  Moore,  10  Nov  41, 
sub:  Method  of  Properly  Financing  Vic  Prog,  WPD 
4494  Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data. 

46  Memo,  Col  Mallon  for  Col  Bundy,  1 7 Nov  4 1 , 
sub:  Method  of  Properly  Financing  Vic  Prog,  WPD 
4494  Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data. 
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ident’s  letter  of  9 July  did  not  invite  such 
a statement,  and  the  letter’s  exclusive  con- 
cern with  productive  capacity  implied 
that  victory  against  the  Axis  would  be  de- 
cided in  the  long  run  by  industrial  power, 
the  element,  by  general  agreement,  in 
which  the  United  States  excelled.  The 
staff’s  insistence  on  the  “strategy-forces- 
munitions”  formula,  however,  opened  the 
door  to  a comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
strategic  method  that  Army  leaders  be- 
lieved essential  to  victory.  This  method, 
as  Secretary  Stimson  summarized  it,  in- 
volved early,  if  not  immediate,  participa- 
tion “in  an  avowed  all-out  military  effort” 
against  Germany,  as  opposed  to  a strategy 
that  would  go  little  beyond  the  present 
policy  of  contributing  “munitions,  trans- 
port and  naval  help.”  Army  and  Navy 
leaders  were  united,  Stimson  wrote  the 
President,  in  the  conviction  that  “in  de- 
fault of  such  participation,  the  British  and 
their  allies  cannot  defeat  Germany,  and 
that  the  resistance  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  continue  indefinitely,  no  matter 
what  industrial  effort  is  put  forth  by  us.”  47 
In  this  conclusion  there  were  traces,  no 
doubt,  of  both  nationalism  and  profession- 
alism, but  the  Army’s  view  rested  also  on 
a persuasive  estimate  of  the  probable  fu- 
ture course  of  the  war.  There  was  no  opti- 
mism as  to  Soviet  ability  to  repel  the 
German  invaders.  By  July  1942,  the  plan- 
ners predicted,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
“substantially  impotent,”  with  German 
air  power  pulverizing  at  leisure  the  terri- 
tories not  yet  conquered.  Germany  might 
then  dispose  of  British  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force, 
opening  the  way  for  a drive  to  the  south- 
east or,  alternatively,  southwest  through 
Spain  toward  Dakar.  But  the  planners  did 
not  despair  of  the  ultimate  outcome.  Ger- 
many would  require  a full  year  to  restore 


order  in  her  European  conquests.  She 
would  be  weakened  by  the  long  struggle, 
suffering  from  blockade,  bombardment, 
and  internal  unrest.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan 
would  remain  opportunistic  and  cautious. 
When  and  if  she  decided  to  strike,  Army 
planners  hoped,  air  power  in  the  Philip- 
pines, armed  and  revived  Chinese  armies, 
and  the  Soviet  Siberian  divisions,  together 
with  modest  Allied  forces  along  the  Malay 
Barrier,  might  hold  her  at  bay  until 
American  naval  power  could  be  brought 
fully  to  bear.48 

In  this  perspective,  mid- 1943  was  a 
critical  point.  Up  to  that  time  Germany 
would  be  spending  her  substance  in  win- 
ning military  victories.  Thereafter,  she 
would  begin  to  renew  her  powers  and,  un- 
less prevented,  would  eventually  become 
invincible.  The  Allied  Powers  could  not 
afford  to  wait  later  than  mid-1943,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  offensive.  Long  before 
then  they  must  weaken  Germany  by  air 
bombardment,  blockade,  and  subversive 
activities,  and  engage  her  land  forces  in 
peripheral  areas.  The  outcome  would  de- 
pend largely  on  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
American  mobilization.  The  industrial 
potential  of  the  United  States  was  more 
than  ample  for  the  task,  but  productive 
capacity  took  time  to  build— eighteen 
months  to  two  years  by  current  estimates — 
and  time  was  running  out. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  reach  an  early 
appreciation  of  our  stupendous  task,  and 
gain  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  entire 
country  in  the  production  of  trained  men, 
ships,  munitions  and  ample  reserves.  Other- 
wise, we  will  be  confronted  in  the  not  distant 


47  Ltr  cited  |T~36(2]. 

48  (1)  “War  Department  Strategic  Estimate  . . . 
October  1941,”  WPD  4494-21.  (2)  JB  355,  Ser  707, 
1 1 Sep  41,  title:  JB  Est  of  U.S.  Over- All  Pdn  Reqmts. 
(3)  “Ultimate  Requirements  Study  . . . ,”  cited  n. 
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future  by  a Germany  strongly  entrenched 
economically,  supported  by  newly  acquired 
sources  of  vital  supplies  and  industries,  with 
her  military  forces  operating  on  internal  lines, 
and  in  a position  of  hegemony  in  Europe 
which  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  defend 
and  maintain.  . . . The  urgency  of  speed 
and  the  desirability  of  employment  of  our 
present  great  economic  and  industrial  advan- 
tage over  our  potential  enemies  cannot  be 
over-emphasi  zed  .4  “ 

The  Victory  Program  strategic  estimate 
was  the  first  really  searching  look  at  the 
implications  of  full  involvement  in  the 
war.  It  was  a bold  look,  accepting  with 
fewer  qualms  than  earlier,  apparently,  all 
the  logistical  costs  and  risks  that  American 
forces  would  incur  in  a coalition  strategy 
modeled  on  the  British  theory  of  encircle- 
ment and  attrition.  The  planners  envis- 
aged U.S.  ground  and  air  operations  in 
several  “subsidiary”  theaters— Africa,  the 
Near  East,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Scandi- 
navia—to  establish  bases  “which  encircle 
and  close  in  on  the  Nazi  citadel.” 50  From 
these  bases  Allied  air  power  would  shatter 
the  enemy  economy,  paving  the  way  for 
ground  and  air  attacks  against  the  central 
land  defenses.  Germany  would  be  forced 
to  overextend  and  disperse  her  strength 
and  use  up  scarce  commodities  such  as  oil. 
At  the  same  time,  presumably,  large 
American  forces  might  also  be  fighting  in 
the  Philippines,  which  the  Army  Staff  now 
hoped  could  be  successfully  defended. 

This  venturesomeness  did  not  necessar- 
ily indicate  that  Army  planners  had 
abandoned  their  earlier  aversion  to  risky 
and  expensive  logistical  commitments. 
Their  aversion  was  amply  demonstrated, 
even  as  the  Victory  Program  estimates 
were  reaching  completion,  in  the  staffs 
sharp  rejoinders  to  the  estimates  of  the 
situation  that  the  British  had  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Atlantic  Conference.  The 


willingness  of  the  staff  to  contemplate  elab- 
orate logistical  commitments  far  from  the 
North  American  continent  was  no  more 
than  a logical  corollary  of  its  conviction 
that  Germany  could  be  defeated  only  if 
the  full  industrial  and  military  power  of 
the  United  States  were  hurled  against  her. 

How  to  project  that  power  with  maxi- 
mum force  and  minimum  cost — with  the 
greatest  economy  of  force— was  to  a large 
degree  a problem  of  logistics  with  which 
the  American  staff  had  not  yet  come  to 
grips.  Speculation  on  the  impending  con- 
flict now  embraced  two  distinct  though 
complementary  and  sequential  types  of 
land  operations.  One,  derived  from  the 
British  strategy  of  encirclement,  involved 
a large  number  of  relatively  small-scale 
operations,  co-ordinated  but  separate, 
many  of  them  amphibious  assaults  on  de- 
fended shores,  exploiting  the  mobility  con- 
ferred by  sea  power  in  order  to  keep  the 
enemy  stretched  thin  and  off  balance. 
The  Army  staff  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1941  drew  up  outline  plans  of  several 
such  operations,  reflecting  the  strong  im- 
pression made  by  German  successes  in 
Norway,  Crete,  Greece,  and  elsewhere. 
The  characteristic  instrument  of  these 
operations  was  the  tailor-made  task  force, 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  take 
a specific  objective.  Task  force  operations 
on  the  German  model  called  for  meticu- 
lous, detailed  planning  and  thorough 
preparations;  the  “hot-house”  training 
undergone  by  Rommel’s  Afrika  Korps  was 
a frequently  cited  example.51 

The  other  type  of  operation,  in  many 
ways  the  antithesis  of  the  above,  was  a 


42(11| 


“Ultimate  Requirements  Study 


’ cited  n. 


50  Ibid. 

51  (1)  Studies  in  the  series  WPD  4510.  (2)  Com- 
ments on  German  operations  in  “Ultimate  Require- 
ments Study  . . . ,”  cited[n~ 42(  1 )J 
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frontal  assault  with  maximum  force,  upon 
the  enemy’s  main  positions  in  Europe. 
Such  an  operation  would  be  attempted 
only  after  a long  build-up  and  would  be 
aimed  at  winning  a final  decision.  Most  of 
the  Army  staff  now  felt  that  the  British 
underestimated  the  size  and  weight  of 
forces  that  would  be  needed  to  break  into 
and  capture  the  German  citadel.  Against 
the  extreme  champions  of  air  and  naval 
power,  moreover,  ground  force  members 
of  the  staff  stressed  the  “almost  invariable 
rule  that  wars  cannot  be  finally  won  with- 
out the  use  of  land  armies.” 

We  must  prepare  to  fight  Germany  by 
actually  coming  to  grips  with  and  defeating 
her  ground  forces  and  definitely  breaking  her 
will  to  combat  ....  Air  and  sea  forces  will 
make  important  contributions,  but  effective 
and  adequate  ground  forces  must  be  avail- 
able to  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy 
within  his  citadel.53 

It  was  clear,  of  course,  that  the  Allied 
Powers  probably  could  not  attain  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  the  Axis,  much  less  the 
2-to-l  ratio  that  traditional  doctrine  de- 
manded for  an  attacker.  Such  a ratio 
would  have  required,  by  current  estimates, 
eight  hundred  Allied  divisions  in  the 
European  area  alone.  Army  planners  were 
thinking  of  superiority  in  weight  and  fire 
power,  not  numbers.  Nevertheless,  they 
envisaged  massive  invading  forces — five 
million  American  troops  to  be  transported 
“to  European  ports” — far  larger  than 
those  contemplated  in  current  British 
plans.  The  Army’s  Victory  Program  Troop 
Basis  was  shaped  to  fit  this  concept.53 

Shipping  costs  of  the  Army’s  contem- 
plated victory  effort  were  calculated,  in 
the  interests  of  simplicity,  in  terms  of  the 
tonnage  that  would  be  required  when  the 
effort  reached  its  peak,  that  is,  for  the  final 
struggle  on  the  European  continent.  It  was 


assumed  that  preliminary  operations 
would  be  on  whatever  scale  shipping  per- 
mitted during  the  period  that  ship  con- 
struction was  being  expanded.  In  August 
General  Reybold  warned  that  availability 
of  cargo  shipping  would  determine  how 
rapidly  American  munitions  could  be 
moved  overseas,  and  thus  probably  fix  the 
timing  of  the  offensive  phase  of  Allied 
strategy;  current  discussion  of  forces  to  be 
mobilized,  he  noted,  was  already  running 
ahead  of  the  probable  capacity  of  shipping 
two. years  hence.54  In  September  G-4  made 
a rough  calculation  of  the  tonnages  in- 
volved in  overseas  deployment  on  the  scale 
contemplated  in  the  Victory  Program. 


( See  Table  2.  To  move  5 million  troops  and 
their  equipment  across  the  Atlantic  within 
a period  of  one  year,  G-4  estimated,  would 
require  about  6.7  million  gross  tons  of 
shipping;  if  two  years  were  allowed,  only 
3.4  million  would  be  needed.  Ten  and 
a half  million  tons  would  be  required  to 
sustain  these  forces  overseas.  The  total 
tonnage  for  a two-year  build-up  program 
would  thus  rise  from  3.4  million  at  the 
beginning  to  about  10.5  million  tons  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  Additional  tonnages 
would  be  absorbed  by  maintenance  of 
overseas  garrisons,  essential  commercial 
trades,  replacement  of  both  British  and 
American  shipping  losses,  maintenance  of 
the  British  domestic  economy,  and  ship- 
ments of  munitions  to  other  Allied  forces. 
The  grand  total,  “ships  for  victory,”  came 
to  more  than  30  million  tons,  to  carry  on 


52  (1)  Memo  citecj  n,  8.  (2)|“Ultimate  Requirements 
Study  . . . cited|n.  42(  1 )| 

53  (1)  “Ultimate  Requirements  Study  . . . cited 
In.  42(1  ’ll  (2)  Churchill,  in  December,  spoke  of  a com- 
bined Anglo-American  invading  force  of  only  1.5 
million.  See  paper,  Churchill  for  President,  “Part  I: 
The  Atlantic  Front,”  16  Dec  41,  as  quoted  in  Church- 
ill, The  Grand  Alliance , pp.  646-51. 

54  Memo,  unsigned,  for  YVPD,  5 Aug  41,  sub:  Over- 
All  Pdn  Reqmts,  WPD  4494  Ult  Mun  Reqmts,  Sec  1. 
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Table  2 — Army  Calculations  of  Shipping  Requirements  for  Victory  Program 


Requirement 


Gross  Tons 


Essential  trades 

U.S.  forces  overseas  * 

Other  Allied  forces  overseas 

Navy  requirements  b 

British  imports  c 

Expected  U.S.  losses 

Expected  British  losses  d 

Total  requirements 

U.S.  shipping  on  hand  • 

Present  building  program  to  end  of  1943 


3,  500,  000 
10,  500,  000 

3.000. 000 
600,000 

4. 000. 000 

3.000. 000 

6.000. 000 


30, 600, 000 


6,  700,  000 
10,  800,  000 


Additional  shipping  required 


13, 100,  000 


■ Excludes  garrisons  in  outlying  possessions  and  bases,  to  be  maintained  by  the  regular  transport  fleets.  Assumed  turnaround,  two 
months. 

Estimated  necessary  augmentation  of  Navy’s  transport  fleet  which,  under  current  plans,  waB  to  absorb  the  Army  fleet  algo. 

e For  an  esrimated  15  million  weight  tons  of  annual  imports. 

d At  the  London  Conference  in  September  the  British  asked  for  5. 5 million  gross  tons  of  U.S.  shipping  by  January  1943,  largely  to  replace 
anticipated  losses;  this  included  .5  million  tons  already  under  contract  to  them  in  American  yards.  The  Army  planners  rounded  thiB  off 
to  6 million. 

• One  of  a number  of  current  estimates. 

Sourtt:  Table  adapted  from  memo,  Stokes  for  Scoll,  27  Nov  41,  sub:  Shipg  Reqmts  of  Vic  Prog,  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB. 


the  kind  of  war  the  Army  planners  had  in 
mind.55  (Table  2) 

Between  encirclement  and  frontal  as- 
sault, between  task  force  operations  and 
massive  power  drives,  the  Army  staff  as 
yet  saw  no  clear  conflict.  The  American 
planners,  like  the  British,  envisaged  pre- 
paratory medium-scale  operations  in  pe- 
ripheral theaters,  followed  by  a large-scale 
invasion  of  the  Continent.  The  difference 
was  in  emphasis,  but  it  promised  sharper 
disagreement  in  the  future.  The  Ameri- 
cans still  underestimated  the  logistical 
problems  of  the  build-up  that  must  pre- 
cede a successful  invasion  of  Europe,  and 
they  did  not  foresee  the  extent  to  which 
the  build-up  would  be  retarded  by  neces- 
sary preliminary  offensives  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  European  fortress  and 
necessary  holding  operations  in  the  Pacific. 


Task  force  operations  were  individually 
costly  in  training,  equipment,  shipping, 
and  amphibious  paraphernalia.  For  each 
operation  the  entire  process  of  planning, 
organization,  special  training,  and  mount- 
ing must  be  repeated.  In  a series  of  such 
operations  there  was  inevitably  a high 
incidence  of  haste,  waste,  and  last-minute 
upsets.  The  details  of  preparations  were 
not  readily  reduced  to  routine,  standard- 
ized procedures;  each  operation,  to  a large 
degree,  was  sui  generis. 

The  logistics  of  a large-scale  invasion  of 

55  (1)  Memo,  Col  Charles  P.  Gross  for  WPD,  9 Sep 
41.  (2)  Memo,  Maj  Marcus  B.  Stokes,  Jr.,  for  Mr. 
David  E.  Scoll,  Maritime  Comm,  27  Nov  41,  sub: 
Shipg  Reqmts  of  Vic  Prog.  Both  in  Ping  Div  Studies 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Papers  in  WPD  4494  Br  Vic 
Prog,  especially  Annex  IV  to  rpt  cited  la.  37TP.  (4) 
JB  355,  Ser  707,  1 1 Sep  4 1,  title:  JB  Est  of  U.S.  Over- 
All  Pdn  ReamtslApp.  II in  WPD  4494  JB  Ests. 
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Europe  promised,  on  the  whole,  to  be  sim- 
pler, perhaps  cheaper.  Even  if  an  amphibi- 
ous assault  should  be  necessary  to  gain 
entry,  it  would  be  only  a small  part  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  Once  a beachhead 
was  gained,  the  whole  invading  force 
could  pour  in  with  little  opposition.  Trans- 
portation of  the  invading  armies  would 
thus  become  a massive  ferrying  operation 
using  conventional  rather  than  amphibi- 
ous shipping.  Large  forces  organized  on  a 
large  scale  meant  low  “unit”  cost,  with 
economies  gained  through  standardization 
of  organization,  equipment,  training, 
and  administrative  procedures.  Logistical 
plans  could  be  stabilized  far  in  advance. 
In  essence,  the  logistics  of  task  force  opera- 
tions was  retail,  that  of  large-scale  invasion 
wholesale.  The  argument  of  economy,  all 
things  considered,  favored  the  latter. 

Yet  economy  gave  no  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. A given  situation  usually  dictated 
short-term  solutions  within  a narrow  range 
of  choice,  in  defiance  of  long-range  plans, 
and  costly  in  terms  of  logistics.  The  war 
was  to  provide  no  clear-cut  or  fair  test  of 
either  of  the  two  general  methods  de- 
scribed above,  and  even  victory  was  always 
to  leave  unanswered  the  question  of 
whether  it  might  have  been  bought  at  a 
lower  cost. 

America’s  Contribution:  Weapons  or  Armies ? 

The  military  leaders  were  all  ostensibly 
in  agreement  that  full  participation  by  the 
United  States  was  the  only  means  of  de- 
feating Hitler;  they  were  not  certain,  even 
under  this  assumption,  that  the  job  could 
be  done.56  There  were  wide  differences, 
however,  in  the  meanings  the  staffs  at- 
tached to  the  concept  of  “full  participa- 
tion,” the  lines  of  cleavage  conforming 
generally  to  those  that  divided  the  cham- 


pions of  ground,  air,  and  naval  power. 
Between  the  first  two  groups  the  differ- 
ences were  not  deep  enough  to  preclude 
general  agreement  on  the  ultimate  re- 
quirements for  victory,  and  both  Air  Forces 
and  Navy  leaders  endorsed  the  principle 
that  Germany  could  be  finally  defeated 
only  by  land  armies  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. But  the  measures  and  means  by 
which  the  Navy  proposed  to  put  this  prin- 
ciple into  effect  seemed  to  the  Army  staff 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  Navy’s  position  was  that, 

. . . since  the  principal  strength  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Powers  is  at  present  in  naval  and  air 
categories,  the  strategy  which  they  should 
adopt  should  be  based  on  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  these  forces,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  land  forces  in  regions  where  Germany 
cannot  exert  the  full  power  of  her  land 
armies.57 

This  view  reflected  the  Navy’s  concern 
over  the  anticipated  shortage  of  shipping. 
The  Navy  Victory  Program  envisaged 
that  only  a million  and  a half  U.S.  troops 
would  be  deployed  overseas  (excluding 
garrisons  of  outlying  possessions  and 
bases),  a third  of  them  in  Latin  America. 
Massive  U.S.  naval  and  air  power,  sup- 
plementing the  forces  of  other  nations, 
would  provide  the  rest  of  the  punch  needed 
to  defeat  the  Axis.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  staff,  this  program  took  an  unduly 
optimistic  view  of  the  capabilities  of  naval 
and  air  power,  even  on  the  scale  the  Navy 
proposed  to  muster  it,  and  also  seemed  to 

56  (1)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  3 Sep  41,  SW  Secret 
File  1848-a.  (2)  JB  355,  Ser  707,  11  Sep  41,  title:  JB 
Est  of  U.S.  Over- All  Pdn  Reqmts. 

57  (1)  JB  355,  Ser  707,  l 1 Sep  41,  title:  JB  Est  of 
U.S.  Over-All  Pdn  Reqmts.  (2)  For  a discussion  of 
the  Air  Forces  program,  AWPD/1,  see  Craven  and 
Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  131-32,  146-47;  and  Maj  Margaret 
A,  Bacchus,  “Manpower  Planning — the  Victory  Pro- 
gram,” Sec  II-C,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  IV  of  Mobilization,  Pro- 
curement and  Allocation  of  Manpower  and  Material 
Means,  hist  monograph,  Hist  Sec,  JCS. 
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assume  that  British  and  American  land 
armies  would  be  able  to  invade  and  con- 
quer Axis  Europe  in  the  face  of  German 
forces  enjoying  a 5-to-l  superiority.58  Na- 
val shipping  estimates,  moreover,  contem- 
plated a more  generous  provision  for 
continuing  normal  commerce  than  did  the 
Army’s  estimates.59  Navy  planners,  in 
short,  evidently  contemplated  a war  call- 
ing for  something  less  than  a maximum 
national  effort,  giving  full  play  to  U.S.  sea 
and  air  power,  but  relying  heavily  on  for- 
eign manpower  and  mobilizing  only 
modest  U.S.  land  armies.  This  program 
stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Army’s  con- 
ception of  an  all-out,  balanced  effort  cul- 
minating in  a major  test  of  strength  in 
central  Europe  with  U.S,  land  armies 
playing  a leading  role. 

The  inherent  conflict  between  these  two 
conceptions  was  moving  toward  a show- 
down in  the  autumn  of  1941,  for  the 
Army’s  mobilization  was  approaching  a 
stage  where  decisions  would  soon  have  to 
be  made  as  to  future  expansion.  At  the 
end  of  June  1941  the  Army’s  strength  had 
reached  1,453,565,  culminating  a year  of 
unprecedented  peacetime  growth,  and  at- 
taining the  manpower  goal  for  the  initial 
PMP  force  set  forth  the  preceding  summer. 
Five  months  later,  on  7 December,  the 
total  strength  had  risen  only  to  1,643,477. 
The  Army’s  primary  aim  during  the  last 
half  of  1941  was  to  complete  the  training 
and  equipping  of  this  force  and  to  develop 
it  into  an  efficient  fighting  machine.  In 
this  respect  much  remained  to  be  done.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  only  one  divi- 
sion, five  antiaircraft  regiments,  and  two 
artillery  brigades  were  considered  to  be 
ready  for  combat;  the  Air  Forces  were  in 
even  a worse  case,  with  only  two  bom- 
bardment squadrons  and  three  pursuit 
groups  ready.  These  small,  mobile,  strik- 


ing forces,  the  staff  hoped,  might  possibly 
be  doubled  in  size  by  the  end  of  1941. 60 

To  have  in  readiness  forces  adequate  for 
hemisphere  defense  remained  the  imme- 
diate goal,  and  one  still  far  from  realiza- 
tion. The  forces  available  to  the  Army  in 
October,  its  spokesmen  admitted,  were 
“barely  sufficient  to  defend  our  military 
bases  and  outlying  possessions,”  many  of 
which  were  still  well  below  their  author- 
ized, peacetime,  garrison  strengths.  To 
oppose  any  serious  invasion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  Army  in  its  present  state 
would  be  “wholly  inadequate.”  Opera- 
tions in  distant  theaters  on  the  scale  con- 
templated in  the  Victory  Program  lay  far 
beyond  the  immediate  horizon  and  might 
be  ruled  out  altogether  by  an  Axis  victory 
in  Europe  before  the  United  States  was 
ready.61 

The  United  States  seemed  unlikely  to 
move  rapidly  toward  readiness  for  a coali- 
tion war  against  the  Axis  as  long  as  the 

58  (1)  JB  355,  Ser  707,  1 1 Sep  41,  title:  JB  Est  of 
U.S.  Over-All  Pdn  Reqmts.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for 
GNO,  10  Sep  41,  sub:  U.S.  Over- All  Pdn.  Reqmts. 
(3)  Memo,  Gerow  for  CofS,  10  Sep  41,  same  sub.  (4) 
Memo,  A.C.W.  [Wedemeyer]  for  Gerow,  9 Sep  41. 
Last  three  in  WPD  4494-10. 

5'J  Major  differences  between  Army  and  Navy 
shipping  estimates  in  gross  tons  were: 

Army  Navy 

Essential  trades 3,500,000  6,000,000 

U.S.  forces  overseas 10,500,000  2,400,000 

Other  Allied  forces  overseas . . . 3,000,000  5,000,000 

Additional  shipping  needed  . . 13,100,000  9,500,000 

See  memo,  Stokes  for  Scoll,  27  Nov  41,  sub:  Shipg 

Reqmts  of  Vic  Prog,  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB. 

00  (1)  Strength  figures  are  from  annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  1941 , Table  A;  and  table,  Returns 
Sec,  Misc  Div,  AGO,  in  Binder  1,  Secret  Papers  file, 
GHQ.  (2)  For  training  and  maneuvers  in  late  1941, 
see  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF1,  pp.  40-55. 
(3)“War  Department  Strategic  Estimate  . . . Octo- 
ber 1941,”  WPD  4494-21. 

61  (1)  “War  Department  Strategic  Estimate  . . . 
October  1941,”  WPD  4494-21.  (2)  For  the  status  of 
outlying  bases  and  possessions,  see  Conn  and  Fair- 
child,  Framework  of  Hemisphere  Defense,  Ch.  VI, 
p.  32. 
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country  remained  technically  at  peace. 
Public  and  Congressional  sentiment,  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  of  1941,  was  still  far 
from  willing  to  abandon  this  status,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  slim  one-vote  margin  in 
Congress  in  favor  of  extending  Selective 
Service,  the  continuation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  sending  selectees  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  apathetic 
public  response  to  submarine  attacks  on 
American  destroyers  in  September  and 
October.  General  Marshall  himself,  per- 
haps in  deference  to  this  sentiment,  did  not 
put  forward  definite  plans  for  immediate 
substantial  expansion  of  the  Army.  Plans 
were  afoot,  in  fact,  eventually  to  retire  all 
the  National  Guard  units,  and  to  replace 
all  selectees  and  National  Guard  enlisted 
men  by  recruitment,  measures  that  would 
certainly  delay  the  training  program  and 
temporarily  disrupt  organization  some- 
what, even  though  in  the  long  run  the 
Army’s  strength  would  not  be  reduced. 
Current  plans  late  in  1941  anticipated 
that  ground  forces  would  be  expanded  by 
about  10  percent,  and  General  Marshall 
expected  to  prepare  no  more  than  sixteen 
divisions  for  overseas  service.  When  Lt. 
Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Chief  of  Staff, 
GHQ,  proposed  in  October  a program  for 
“mass  production  of  trained  divisions”  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Army,  as  he  said, 
had  as  its  mission  something  “more  than 
passive  hemispherical  defense,”  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  rejected  the  plan.62 

Thus,  despite  the  Army  staff’s  convic- 
tion that  full  participation  in  the  war  at  an 
early  date  was  the  only  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  long-range  threat  to  Ameri- 
can security,  the  building  of  American 
armies  late  in  1941  was  slowing  down 
markedly.  This  trend  was  accompanied  by 
a definite  movement  to  shape  plans  for 
eventual  American  participation  along  the 


lines  suggested  by  the  Navy’s  rather  than 
the  Army’s  Victory  Program  estimates — 
with  a view  to  making  the  United  States’ 
contribution  to  the  war,  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  put  it  in  a widely  discussed  article, 
one  “basically  of  Navy,  Air  and  manufac- 
turing.”63 There  was  strong  pressure  to 
actually  reduce  the  size  of  the  ground 
forces  in  order  to  make  more  materiel 
available  for  lend-lease,  especially  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  on  22  September,  two 
days  after  Lippmann’s  article  had  ap- 
peared, General  Marshall  was  called  to 
the  White  House  to  defend  the  present  and 
planned  strength  of  the  Army.64 

General  Marshall’s  defense  was  vigor- 
ous. He  reviewed  the  strategic  concept 
embodied  in  the  Victory  Program  esti- 
mates (which  were  to  be  submitted  three 
days  later)  and  the  forces  there  listed  as 
necessary  for  defeating  Germany.  He  de- 
clared that  if  the  United  States  remained 
committed  to  that  policy, 

. . . then  we  must  build  toward  these  forces 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  seize  and  hold  the 
initiative  we  must  have  forces  available  for 
employment  at  the  time  and  place  of  our  own 
choosing,  not  Hitler’s.  Any  reduction  of  our 
present  forces  may  result  in  fatal  delay.  . . . 
We  are  already  late.  We  must  not  abandon 
present  gains  and  we  should  push  on  with 
unremitting  effort.  Furthermore,  sudden 
basic  changes  in  policy  . . . are  devastating 
to  organized  effort.  The  “long  view”  is  essen- 
tial to  our  interests.  In  other  words,  to  shift 
our  national  objectives  by  the  reduction  of 
our  army  at  the  present  time  might  well  be 
disastrous.65 

c‘-  (1)  Conn  and  Fairchild,  Framework  of  Hemi- 
sphere Defense,  Ch.  VI,  pp.  29-32.  (2)  Watson,  Pre- 
war Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  358-66. 

6:t  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  September  20,  194:1, 
byline  Walter  Lippmann. 

Ii'1  (1)  Papers  in  Tab  K,  Item  7,  Exec  4.  (2)  Memo, 
CofS  for  President,  22  Sep  41,  sub:  Ground  Forces. 
(3)  Related  papers.  Last  two  in  WPD  4594.  (4) 
Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  360-66. 

65  Memo  cited  n.  64(2). 
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Reviewing  the  Army’s  current  plans  for 
overseas  garrisons,  task  forces,  and  forces 
in  the  United  States  (within  the  framework 
of  the  initial  PMP),  Marshall  reached  two 
conclusions.  Any  reductions  in  numerical 
strength  or  equipment  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  immediate  situation  would  not  yield 
significant  amounts  of  materiel  of  the  types 
most  needed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Whatever  “momentary  en- 
couragement” such  diversions  might  give 
the  USSR  and  Britain  “would  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  positive  indications  it 
would  give  to  the  German  government 
that  they  need  not  fear  an  eventual 
onslaught  of  ground  forces.”  66 

Marshall’s  general  impression,  on  leav- 
ing the  White  House,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  did  not  intend  to  reduce  the 
Army.67  No  further  action  to  that  end,  in 
fact,  was  taken  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
until  then  the  Victory  Program  remained 
a hypothesis  without  real  influence  on 
either  American  mobilization  or  foreign 
aid.  Since  midyear,  moreover,  plans  for 
dividing  munitions  production  between 
the  U.S.  Army  and  foreign  claimants  had 
moved  steadily  toward  an  early  effectua- 
tion of  the  “arsenal”  theory  of  American 
participation.  Under  the  policy  laid  down 
on  22  September,  the  bulk  of  the  output  of 
American  munitions  was  to  have  been 
allotted,  beginning  in  March  1942,  to  for- 
eign “opponents  of  force.”  Even  though  its 
minimum  training  allowances  of  equip- 
ment were  expected  to  be  only  70  percent 


complete  by  March  1942,  the  Army’s  mo- 
bilization, in  effect,  would  then  have  come 
abruptly  to  a halt.  Thenceforth,  the  Army 
would  have  shifted  over  to  something  like 
a stand-by  status,  slowly  filling  its  equip- 
ment shortages  and  perfecting  its  prepara- 
tions to  protect  the  hemisphere  against  an 
invader.  How  much  of  this  policy  might 
have  survived  if  the  United  States  had 
been  drawn  into  a purely  European  war, 
instead  of  a two-front  global  one,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Even  though  aloof,  Japan 
would  doubtless  have  remained  a threat, 
pinning  down  a large  segment  of  both 
American  and  British  strength ; one  and  a 
half  million  American  soldiers,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  secure 
U.S.  positions  in  the  Pacific  and  also  to 
play  an  effective  role  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  menace  of  the  European 
Axis  alone  might  not  have  aroused  the 
United  States  to  mobilize  its  manpower 
and  resources,  particularly  the  former,  on 
the  scale  that,  in  the  event,  marked  this 
country’s  participation  in  the  war.  On  the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  prospects  were 
that  America’s  contribution  to  the  war 
would  be  in  weapons,  not  armies.68 

66  Ibid. 

67  Memo,  CofS  for  Col  Robert  W.  Crawford,  22 

Sep  41,  WPD  4594. 

69  (1)  See  abovej  Ch._I  V]{2)  In  his  account  of  the 
developments  summarized  in  the  foregoing  four  para- 
graphs, Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  pp. 
358-66,  erroneously  infers  that  steps  were  actually 
taken  to  reduce  the  ground  establishment.  See  also, 
Langer  and  Gleason,  The  Undeclared  War:  1940-1941 , 
p.  735. 
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Pearl  Harbor  and  Early 
Deployment 


The  disadvantage  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  by  Japan’s  sudden  attack  in 
December  1941  went  far  beyond  the 
actual  losses  then  inflicted.  To  replace 
these,  from  the  immense  fund  of  military 
power  ultimately  generated  by  the  United 
States,  was  a comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter. But  the  attack,  in  its  immediate  im- 
pact, was  temporarily  crippling  and 
helped  the  enemy  to  gain  positions  from 
which  he  could  be  dislodged  only  at  mas- 
sive cost  over  nearly  four  years  of  war.  The 
most  fundamental  gain  for  Japan  and  her 
European  partners  was  the  loss  of  equili- 
brium suffered  by  the  United  States.  U.S. 
national  policy  had  accepted  in  advance 
the  disadvantage  of  conceding  to  the 
enemy  the  first  blow,  and  had  counted  on 
the  compensatory  effect  of  extensive  mo- 
bilization beforehand  while  potential  al- 
lies held  potential  enemies  at  bay.  To  the 
achievements  of  prewar  mobilization  the 
United  States  in  the  long  run  owed  her 
salvation,  but  they  did  little  to  mitigate 
the  shock  of  the  enemy’s  first  blow.  Ger- 
many, not  Japan,  had  been  expected  until 
very  late  in  1941  to  strike  that  blow,  and 
the  daring  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
main  U.S.  base  in  the  Pacific,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  anticipated  offensive  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  south,  had  scarcely  been 
foreseen  at  all.  The  United  States  thus 


found  its  lines  of  communications  in  the 
Pacific  jeopardized  beyond  its  worst  ex- 
pectations, while  those  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Caribbean  soon  proved  dangerously 
vulnerable.  The  logistics  of  initial  military 
action,  as  anticipated  in  prewar  plans,  was 
thus  thrown  off  balance;  virtually  every 
previously  planned  movement  of  forces 
had  to  be  modified  or  abandoned.  Beyond 
this  initial  impact,  the  Japanese  attack 
disrupted  the  timetable  of  American  strat- 
egy and,  for  upwards  of  seven  months, 
threw  the  weight  of  the  Army’s  effort  in  a 
direction  markedly  different  from  that 
planned.  The  basic  eastward  orientation 
of  strategy  remained  a long-range  goal, 
but  the  actual  development  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  held  out  little  assurance 
that  it  could  be  put  into  effect.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  whole  program  of  logistical 
preparations  supporting  that  strategy  was 
in  some  measure  disrupted.  National 
policy,  in  short,  by  yielding  the  initiative 
to  the  enemy,  laid  a heavy  burden  upon 
the  logistical  staffs  in  December  1941. 

Throughout  the  U.S.  military  structure 
the  shock  of  war  was  violent.  There  was  a 
vast  surge  of  activity,  both  confused  and 
purposeful,  a fever  of  organization  and 
reorganization,  and,  most  visibly  of  course, 
an  unprecedented  expansion.  In  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  system,  created  dur- 
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ingthe  early  months  of  1942,  the  Army 
and  Navy  fashioned  the  nucleus  of  a com- 
mittee machinery  for  co-ordinating  the 
planning  and  direction  of  American  mili- 
tary operations,  and  also  established  the 
principle  of  unified  command  for  all  mili- 
tary operations  employing  both  Army  and 
Navy  forces.  The  service  departments 
themselves  found  it  necessary  to  make  in- 
ternal structural  adjustments.  On  the 
Army  side  the  reorganization,  accom- 
plished in  March  1942,  was  far  reaching, 
creating  among  other  things  new  machin- 
ery for  logistical  planning  and  direction, 
and  centering  control  of  the  Army’s  vast 
logistical  operations  in  the  United  States  in 
a new  command,  the  Services  of  Supply 
(SOS).1 

Pearl  Harbor  plunged  the  United 
States  into  a coalition  war.  Toward  the 
end  of  December  1941  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  arrived  in  Washington  accom- 
panied by  his  principal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary planners.  At  the  Arcadia  Confer- 
ence, which  followed,  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance  was  cemented  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  formulate  a broad  strategy 
and  to  create  an  organization  to  guide  the 
common  endeavor.  The  organization  that 
emerged  was  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CCS)  system,  generally  paralleling  the 
JCS  committee  system  and  designed  to  co- 
ordinate Allied  strategy  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  munitions,  shipping,  and  other 
resources.2  In  the  realm  of  strategy,  the 
Arcadia  Conference  confirmed  the  tenta- 
tive agreements  reached  at  the  ABC  meet- 
ings of  February-March  1941  that  the 
principal  effort  of  the  Anglo-American 
coalition  should  be  concentrated  on  de- 
feating Germany.  In  the  Pacific  the  Allies 
agreed  to  remain  on  the  defensive  and  try 
to  hold  Japan  to  limited  gains.  But  as 
Japan,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 


1942,  relentlessly  continued  to  exploit  the 
advantages  of  surprise  and  of  her  oppo- 
nents’ unreadiness,  the  Allied  high  com- 
mand found  itself  driven  to  using  its 
meager  resources  piecemeal  in  a desperate 
effort  to  avert  catastrophic  losses  in  the 
Pacific.  Until  the  situation  could  be  sta- 
bilized somewhat  in  this  quarter,  no  long- 
range  strategic  plan  could  remain  firm, 
and  the  effort  to  mobilize  and  deploy 
forces  against  the  European  Axis  came  al- 
most to  a standstill. 

The  Impact  of  Pearl  Harbor 

The  Japanese  attack  caught  the  U.S. 
Army  about  three  months  short  of  com- 
pleting what  had  been  planned  as  the 
most  intensive  phase  of  its  rearmament — 
roughly  definable  as  the  three-quarters 
arming  of  the  initial  Protective  Mobili- 
zation Plan  force  (increased  to  1.8  million 
men  the  preceding  summer).  Produc- 
tion of  munitions  had  made  great  strides 
during  the  second  half  of  1 94 1 , but  gen- 
erally had  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
Only  moderate  increases  over  the  output 
of  the  preceding  six  months  had  been 
made,  for  example,  in  heavy  field  artillery 
pieces  and  ammunition,  small  arms  am- 
munition, and  trucks;  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery production  had  actually  declined.3  A 
hasty  survey  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  in- 
dicated that  by  the  end  of  March  1942  a 
more  or  less  balanced  force  of  sixteen  divi- 
sions— about  half  the  initial  PMP  force — 
could  be  put  in  the  field  by  various 
expedients  and,  in  addition,  overseas  gar- 
risons could  be  outfitted  at  war  strength, 
with  most  of  their  basic  equipment  but 
with  very  slim  allowances  of  certain  key 

1 See  below. IChs.  VIIlTxl 

2 Sec  below.  IChs.  IX-X.l 

3 See  below,|App.  M.| 
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items,  above  all,  ammunition.  By  spread- 
ing materiel  even  more  thinly,  the  entire 
initial  PMP  force  might  be  equipped  in 
some  fashion  within  the  same  time.  Yet 
these  deficiencies,  for  forces  that  might 
soon  have  to  face  a powerful  enemy  over- 
seas, could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other 
than  crippling. 

One  bottleneck  created  another.  The  3- 
inch  self-propelled  antitank  gun,  which 
would  be  in  critical  supply  for  months, 
could  be  replaced  in  an  emergency  by  the 
75-mm.  gun;  but  ammunition  for  the  lat- 
ter was  short,  and  in  all  types  of  artillery, 
fire  control  equipment  was  even  shorter. 
This  last  shortage  was  expected  to  prevent 
arming  the  initial  PMP  force  with  heavy 
antiaircraft  weapons  until  some  time  in 
1943.  Enough  medium  tanks  were  in  pros- 
pect for  the  armored  forces,  but  75-mm. 
tank  guns  remained  a choke  point. 

Ammunition  was  the  immediate  and 
pervasive  shortage — especially  .50-caliber 
and  37-mm.  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
without  which  tanks  could  not  operate, 
and  without  which  there  could  be  no  de- 
fense against  tanks.  Production  of  .50- 
caliber  was  not  expected  to  improve  until 
midyear,  37-mm.  and  75-mm.  somewhat 
earlier.  Ammunition  stocks  for  60-mm. 
and  81 -mm.  mortars  were  practically 
nonexistent  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
production  outlook  was  not  hopeful. 

Any  precise  estimate  of  preparedness  in 
terms  of  divisions  ready  for  combat  was 
difficult  to  make.  For  lack  of  ammunition 
in  major  categories,  only  a single  division 
and  a single  antiaircraft  regiment  could 
be  made  available  on  a full  war  footing 
for  overseas  service,  although  three  divi- 
sions were  reasonably  well  equipped  and 
five  were  more  or  less  well  trained.  Supply, 
in  general,  would  catch  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  training  by  February  1942,  per- 


mitting eight  divisions,  trained  and 
equipped  with  bare  essentials,  to  take  the 
field,  but  still  only  two  of  these  divisions 
would  have  enough  ammunition  to  risk 
combat.  Two  months  later,  supply  and 
training  would  again  be  out  of  balance, 
with  sixteen  divisions  trained  but  only 
thirteen  adequately  equipped  and  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  for  full-scale  oper- 
ations. Even  these  estimates  of  availability 
of  forces  in  the  near  future,  Brig.  Gen. 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  the  new  G-4, 
warned,  were  “on  the  optimistic  side.”4 
They  presupposed  an  immediate  acceler- 
ation of  production  and  an  overriding 
priority  for  U.S.  forces  over  other  claim- 
ants— in  other  words,  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  lend-lease  deliveries. 

Even  if  more  divisions  had  been  ready 
for  combat,  most  of  them  would  have  had 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  As  of  10 
December,  troop  transports  available  in 
port  were  sufficient  to  move  about  14,000 
on  the  west  coast  and  5,700  on  the  east 
coast.  By  April,  monthly  embarkations  of 
perhaps  46,000  across  the  Atlantic,  31,000 
or  less  across  the  Pacific,  might  be  under- 
taken.5 The  shortage  of  shipping,  together 
with  the  shortage  of  ready  divisions,  pre- 
determined the  form  that  overseas  deploy- 
ment was  to  take  during  the  next  few 
weeks — a piecemeal  movement  of  miscel- 
laneous small  units,  mainly  of  supporting 
combat  and  service  types. 

It  was  not  easy,  immediately  after  7 
December  1 94 1 , to  decide  how  the  avail- 
able small  forces  could  be  most  effectively 

4 Memo,  G-4  for  DCofS,  2 1 Dec  41,  sub:  Equip  for 
Combat  Units,  with  atchd  papers.  Item  14,  Exec  4. 

5 (1)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  10  Dec  41,  sub: 
Shipg  Sit  As  It  Affects  the  Army,  Ping  Div  Studies 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  For  an  analysis  of  the  shipping 
shortage  in  all  its  aspects,  see  below. [Ch.  VIII  J (3) 
See  also  the  markedly  different  estimate  made  later 
in  December,  p.  153. 
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disposed  to  meet  the  immediate  threat. 
Rainbow  5,  the  only  war  plan  now  ap- 
plicable, was  still  in  effect,  but  each  sched- 
uled movement  had  to  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  and  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Pacific  was  soon  to  invalidate  the 
whole  schedule.  On  the  west  coast  aircraft 
factories  were  almost  defenseless  against 
air  raids,  and  during  the  jittery  mid-De- 
cember period  there  were  numerous  re- 
ports of  actual  enemy  task  forces  hovering 
off  the  coast  from  Alaska  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  Hawaii,  those  naval  installa- 
tions that  were  somehow  passed  over  by 
the  Japanese  attack  lay  open  to  a second 
onslaught  which,  if  it  came,  would  have 
to  be  met  by  ground  forces  with  very  little 
air  and  naval  support.  General  Short,  the 
commander  in  Hawaii,  was  clamoring  for 
troops,  planes,  bombs,  and  ammunition. 
The  Panama  Canal,  hardly  more  strongly 
fortified  than  Hawaii  had  been,  seemed  a 
logical  next  objective  for  Japan,  since  the 
Pacific  Fleet  was  crippled.  Alaska,  while 
less  inviting,  was  even  more  vulnerable. 
And  to  the  distant  Philippines,  soon  to  be 
cut  off  from  help,  General  Marshall  on  7 
December  sent  assurance  of  “every  pos- 
sible assistance  within  our  power,”  thus 
adding  another  large  commitment  to  the 
Army’s  already  overwhelming  burdens.6 
At  the  emergency  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Board  on  8 and  9 December,  Army  and 
Navy  leaders  agreed,  however,  that  im- 
mediate reinforcement  of  the  Philippines 
was  probably  out  of  the  question.  The 
Navy  placed  the  primary  emphasis  on  re- 
inforcing Hawaii.  Admiral  Stark  urged 
immediate  shipment  of  all  available  anti- 
aircraft artillery  there,  even  at  the  cost  of 
denuding  continental  installations,  and 
spoke  of  reinforcements  on  the  scale  of 
100,000  troops  and  500,000  gross  tons  of 
shipping.  But  the  Navy  admitted  at  the 


same  time  that,  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  im- 
mobilized, it  could  guarantee  neither  ade- 
quate naval  protection  for  Hawaii  nor 
coverage  for  the  movement  of  troops  and 
material  across  the  Pacific.  General  Mar- 
shall questioned  the  wisdom  of  risking 
everything  on  defending  Hawaii,  which 
might  be  isolated  in  any  case,  while  avail- 
able equipment  and  ammunition  were  in- 
adequate even  for  the  defense  of  west  coast 
installations  and  the  Canal.7 

During  December,  therefore,  though 
placing  major  emphasis  on  deployment  to 
Hawaii,  the  Army  also  moved  substantial 
reinforcements  and  material  to  Panama, 
the  west  coast,  Alaska,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic bases,  including  Iceland.  Troop 
movements  to  Hawaii  and  Panama  ac- 
counted for  the  great  bulk  of  overseas  de- 
ployment during  December,  while  the 
cargo  movements  to  these  points  were  well 
over  half  the  total  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  Reinforcement  of  the 
Canal  was  virtually  completed  by  the  end 
ofjanuary,  by  which  time  some  sixteen 
thousand  troops  together  with  bombers, 
pursuit  planes,  and  air-warning  equip- 
ment had  been  sent  there.  Other  bases  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Alaska  received  a 
steady  flow  of  troops  and  material  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring.8 

The  shipments  to  Hawaii  were  made  in 
an  atmosphere  of  extreme  urgency.  Re- 
sponding promptly  to  General  Short’s 
pleas,  the  War  Department  by  the  morn- 

6 (1)  Msg  736,  Marshall  to  MacArthur,  7 Dec  41, 
WPD  4544-20.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Plan- 
ning: 1941-1942,  pp.  78-96.  (3)  For  the  state  of 
Hawaii’s  defenses  before  and  after  7 December,  see 
Watson,  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  474-75. 

7 (1)  Memo,  CNO  for  Go£S,  1 1 Dec  41,  sub:  Dan- 
gerous Strategic  Sit  in  Pac  Ocean,  Item  4,  Exec  10. 
(2)  Memo,  CofS  for  CNO,  12  Dec  41,  sub:  Defof 
Oahu,  WPD  4544-29. 

8 (1)  See  below, |~App.  E[  (2)  For  deployment  of  air 
forces,  see  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF I,  Ch.  VII. 
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ing  of  12  December  had  set  up  seven 
thousand  troops  and  most  of  the  material 
requested  on  highest  priority  for  shipment 
by  the  earliest  transport  available,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  fly  out  twenty- 
seven  heavy  bombers.  On  that  day  there 
were  five  freighters  and  eleven  troop  trans- 
ports in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  including 
five  transports  that  had  returned  safely 
since  the  7th.  Two,  possibly  three,  of  the 
transports  were  earmarked  to  carry  the 
troops,  due  to  sail  in  convoy  about  the 
16th  or  17th.  About  half  the  bulk  cargo,  it 
appeared,  could  also  be  dispatched  at  an 
early  date.9 

At  San  Francisco  the  Army  port  au- 
thorities estimated  that,  by  strenuous  ef- 
forts, the  two  fastest  transports — Matsoma 
and  Monterey — could  be  loaded  with 
troops,  pursuit  aircraft,  and  some  small 
arms  ammunition  in  time  to  sail  on  the 
night  of  the  13th.  To  Somervell  and  Mar- 
shall it  seemed  worth  the  risk  to  waive 
convoy  and  let  the  transports  make  a dash 
to  Honolulu  without  escort.  Orders  were 
given  to  push  the  loading  and  the  matter 
was  put  to  the  Navy,  which  proved  unal- 
terably opposed  to  unescorted  convoys 
and,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  General  Somer- 
vell and  General  Gerow,  seemed  remark- 
ably unconcerned  about  the  Army’s  desire 
for  speed.  Tempers  were  frayed,  and  sharp 
words  were  exchanged,  but  the  Navy  re- 
fused to  yield.  Three  fast  transports— Mat- 
sonia,  Monterey  and  Lurline — sailed  on  the 
16th,  under  convoy  as  the  Navy  had  in- 
sisted. Not  until  the  end  of  January  were 
troopships  allowed  to  sail  the  Central  Pa- 
cific without  escort.10 

On  1 7 December  two  more  troop  trans- 
ports— Bliss  and  Garfield—  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Hawaii  with  troops,  planes,  and 
other  supplies.  On  the  27th,  after  the 
Chief  of  Staff  had  approved  further  rein- 


forcements of  one  division,  two  antiair- 
craft regiments,  and  about  ten  thousand 
service  troops,  another  large  troop  and 
cargo  convoy  sailed  for  Hawaii,  the  last  of 
the  year.  By  the  end  of  December  total 
shipments  of  material  to  Hawaii  amounted 
to  77,756  measurement  tons;  troop  rein- 
forcements totaled  about  15,000. 11 

Meanwhile,  second  thoughts  were  be- 
ing given  to  Hawaii’s  position  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  a Japanese  landing  on  the 
U S.  west  coast.  The  danger,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  be  waning.  Even  on  the  15th, 
General  Short  had  acknowledged  that  few 
of  the  reports  of  enemy  parachutists,  air 
reconnaissance,  mysterious  flares,  sud- 
denly surfacing  submarines,  and  the  like 
could  be  verified.  Short  thought  there  was 
little  indication  of  an  enemy  intent  to  at- 
tempt a landing.  On  the  24th  the  Anglo- 
American  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington, 
discussing  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  west  coast,  concluded 
that  while  sporadic  naval  and  air  attacks, 

3 (i)  Msg,  CG  HD  to  TAG,  14  Dec  41,  G-4/33822. 

(2)  Msg,  CG  HD  to  CofS,  8 Dec  41,  AG  381 
(1  1-27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit,  Sec  1.  (3)  Memo,  Exec 
Off  G-4  for  Br  Chiefs,  10  Dec  41,  sub:  Proposed  Reinf 
for  Hawaii,  Convoys  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  Rpt,  no 
date,  sub:  Shipg  Sit  at  SFPOE  Following  Pearl  Har- 
bor, OCT  HB. 

1CI  (1)  Disposition  form,  WPD  to  G-4,  11  Dec  41, 
sub:  Reinf  for  Hawaii.  (2)  Msg,  G-4  to  CG  SFPOE, 

1 1 Dec  41.  (3)  Disposition  form,  G-4  to  CG  HD,  18 
Dec  41,  sub:  Units  and  Cargo  To  Be  Shipped  on 
Matsonia,  Monterey,  and  Lurline.  All  in  G-4/33822. 
(4)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  12  Dec  41,  sub:  Lack  of 
Effort  of  Navy  To  Speed  Up  Dispatch  of  21 -Knot 
Convoy  to  Copper  [Territory  of  Hawaii],  Convoys 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Corresp  in  WPD  4622-12;  WPD 
4622-39;  and  WPD  3444-14. 

11  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  DCofS,  16  Dec  41,  sub:  Water 
Mvmts  to  Copper  and  “X,”  G-4/338 17.  (2)  See  Ship 
Charts  and  Logs,  Atlantic  and  Pac  folders,  G-4/33700. 

(3)  Rpt  cited  n.  9(4).  (4)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  24  Dec 
41,  sub:  Shipts  to  Copper  and  “X, ’’-G-4/33822.  (5) 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning  for  Coalition 
Warfare:  1941-1942,  original  draft  chapter,  “Reac- 
tion to  Pearl  Harbor,”  pp.  28-3C,  OCMH.  (6)  See 
belowj  App.  E.  1 
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THE  TROOP  TRANSPORT  SS  MONTEREY  at  San  Francisco,  January  1942. 


or  even  a hit-and-run  raid  involving  land- 
ings, were  within  Japan’s  capabilities,  any 
large  amphibious  operations  in  the  eastern 
Pacific  were  unlikely.  The  most  telling 
argument  was  the  obvious  southward 
focus  of  Japanese  operations  toward  the 
Malay  Archipelago;  it  seemed  less  and  less 
probable,  during  the  last  days  of  1941, 
that  the  admittedly  weak  defenses  of  Ha- 
waii would  soon  be  tested.  The  decisions 
on  grand  strategy  reached  by  the  Allied 
leaders  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  stress- 
ing the  vital  role  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii- 
Panama  triangle  to  hemisphere  defense, 
pointed  out  also  that  a major  Japanese  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States  was  unlikely  in 
any  event.12 


Independently  of  these  discussions,  the 
War  Department  had  first  lengthened  the 
schedule  of  shipments  to  Hawaii  and  then, 
on  the  24th,  assigned  to  movements  later 
than  the  27  December  convoy  a priority 
lower  than  that  for  Australia  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. By  the  end  of  December  the  crisis 
atmosphere  surrounding  shipments  to 
Hawaii  had  disappeared,  and  the  focus  of 
strategy  had  shifted  away  from  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  the  main  theater  far  to  the 

12  (1)  Msgs,  CG  HD  to  TAG,  15,  18,  and  19  Dec 
41,  AG  381  (11-27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit,  Sec  1.(2)  An- 
nex 2,  Probable  Maximum  Scale  of  Enemy  Attack  on 
West  Coast  of  North  America,  to  min,  ABC-4 
JCCSs-1,  24  Dec  41.  (3)  ABC-4/CS-1,  Memo,  U.S. 
and  Br  CsofS,  31  Dec  41,  title:  American-Br  Grand 
Strategy. 
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west  and  to  the  intervening  lines  of  com- 
munications.13 

The  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  Line  of 
Communications 

The  determination  of  the  President  and 
General  Marshall  that  everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  help  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  forces,  however  forlorn  the  hope, 
set  in  train  a series  of  steps  that  rapidly  re- 
versed the  Joint  Board’s  initial  decision 
(largely  Navy-inspired)  to  write  off  the 
Philippines  and  concentrate  all  available 
strength  for  the  defense  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  On  15  December  General  Mar- 
shall renewed  his  assurances  of  support  to 
MacArthur  and  two  days  later  approved 
a plan  submitted  by  his  new  staff  adviser 
on  Far  Eastern  matters,  Brig.  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  for  establishing  a base  in 
Australia  to  support  the  Philippines.14 

Meanwhile,  a convoy  of  seven  ships, 
carrying  troops,  ammunition,  crated  air- 
craft, and  other  material  and  escorted  by 
the  cruiser  Pensacola,  had  been  at  sea 
Manila-bound  since  early  in  December. 
On  the  8th  the  Joint  Board,  at  the  Navy’s 
urging,  ordered  the  convoy  to  return  to 
Honolulu.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  Presi- 
dent having  intervened,  the  Joint  Board 
reversed  itself  and  directed  the  convoy  to 
proceed  to  Brisbane,  Australia.  Brig.  Gen. 
Julian  F.  Barnes,  senior  officer  aboard  the 
convoy,  was  ordered  to  place  himself  and 
his  forty-five  hundred  troops  at  General 
MacArthur’s  disposal  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  the  convoy’s  cargo,  especially 
the  aircraft,  to  the  Philippines.  Four  other 
cargo  vessels,  also  at  sea  on  the  7th,  were 
diverted  to  Australia.15 

“Task  Force,  South  Pacific,”  as  Barnes 
entitled  his  command,  made  its  uneasy 
way  to  Brisbane  where  it  arrived  safely  on 


the  22d.  Before  its  arrival  the  base,  of 
which  the  task  force  was  to  be  the  nucleus, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Maj. 
Gen.  George  H.  Brett,  senior  American 
Air  officer  in  the  Far  East.  By  the  22d,  the 
earlier  emphasis  upon  forwarding  fighter 
aircraft  and  supplies  at  once  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  yielding  under  the  pressure  of 
Japanese  conquests  to  a broader  plan  for 
a substantial  base  capable  of  supporting 
extended  air  operations.  On  the  24th  the 
War  Department  informed  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  that,  in  view  of  the  proba- 
ble impossibility  of  staging  fighter  aircraft 
to  Luzon  and  the  impending  loss  of  air- 
fields there,  its  aim  was  to  develop  “a 
strong  United  States  air  power  in  the  Far 
East  based  on  Australia.”  16 

An  almost  necessary  corollary  to  this 
program  was  that  American  air  power 
would  be  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  Allied 
resistance  to  Japan  then  being  hastily  or- 
ganized. Of  the  nine  air  combat  groups 
allocated  to  the  southwestern  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  December,  three  were 
assigned  to  help  in  the  defense  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  Australian-British-Dutch-Ameri- 
can  (ABDA)  Command,  under  General 
Wavell,  was  created,  and  in  it  were  placed 

11  (1)  Memos,  Exec  Off  G-4  for  Br  Chiefs,  25  and 
26  Dec  4 1 , subs:  Reinf  for  Copper,  G-4/33822.  (2) 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning : 1941  -1942 , pp. 
78-87. 

14  (1)  Msg  787,  Marshall  to  MacArthur,  15  Dec  41, 
WPD  4544-31.  (2)  Memo,  WPD  for  CofS,  17  Dec  41, 
sub:  Plan  for  Australian  Base,  WPD  4628-1. 

15  (1)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  pp.  78-96.  (2)  Elizabeth  Bingham  and  Richard 
M.  Leighton,  Development  of  the  United  States  Sup- 
ply Base  in  Australia,  ASF  hist  monograph,  OCMH. 

16  (1)  Msg,  Marshall  to  MacArthur,  24  Dec  41, 
WPD  3633-27.  (2)  For  movement  of  the  Pensacola  con- 
voy, see  draft  of  Samuel  Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  a 
volume  in  preparation  for  the  series  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  Ch.  I;  Mor- 
ton, Fall  of  the  Philippines,  Ch.  V;  and  Bingham  and 
Leighton  monograph  cited  n.  15(2). 
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all  Allied  forces  operating  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  Malaya,  Burma,  and,  at 
least  formally,  the  Philippines.  The  U.S. 
supply  base  in  Australia,  now  U.S.  Army 
Forces  in  Australia  (USAFIA),  was  not 
included  in  the  ABDA  Command,  but  its 
supply  mission  was  broadened  to  include 
support  of  operations  in  the  ABDA  area  as 
well  as  in  the  Philippines.17 

The  program  of  building  “overwhelm- 
ing air  power,”  as  the  purpose  was  de- 
scribed to  General  MacArthur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  faced  terrific  obstacles 
from  the  beginning.18  The  Air  Forces 
hoped  to  deliver  heavy  bombers  to  the  Far 
East  via  Cairo  at  the  rate  of  three  a day 
beginning  about  5 January,  but  fighter 
aircraft,  ground  crews,  and  material 
needed  to  operate  an  air  force  had  to  move 
by  ship  in  driblets  across  the  Pacific.  The 
flow  began  with  the  diversion  to  Australia 
of  one  of  the  three  transports  (Polk)  sched- 
uled to  sail  in  the  second  convoy  to  Ha- 
waii. This  ship,  two  freighters,  and  a 
tanker  departed  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  carrying  aircraft,  ammunition,  gaso- 
line, subsistence,  vehicles,  and  other  car- 
go. In  all  some  230  pursuit  planes,  besides 
the  17  in  the  Pensacola  convoy,  were 
shipped  to  Australia  between  7 December 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  Innumerable  ob- 
stacles stood  in  the  way  of  getting  these 
airplanes  into  action  and  forwarding  sup- 
plies to  either  the  Philippines  or  Nether- 
lands Indies.  A basic  step  had  been  taken 
with  the  decision  to  establish  an  Australian 
base,  and  from  late  December  on  its  de- 
velopment began  to  profit  by  the  shift 
from  the  initial  emphasis  upon  reinforcing 
Hawaii  and  Panama.19 

It  was  an  inescapable  corollary  of  this 
decision  that  the  long  island  chain  of  com- 
munications through  the  South  Pacific  to 
the  subcontinent  must  also  be  secured. 


The  Japanese  attack  caught  the  United 
States  in  the  early  stages  of  developing  air 
ferry  routes  between  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  the  critical  area  between  Ha- 
waii and  Australia  the  total  American 
assets  consisted  of  embryonic  air  stations 
at  Midway  and  Wake;  engineer  detach- 
ments constructing  airfields  on  Christmas 
and  Canton  Islands;  incomplete  naval  air 
facilities  at  Palmyra  and  Johnston  Islands; 
a minor  fueling  and  communications  cen- 
ter, then  in  process  of  expansion,  at  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  in  Samoa;  and  Guam,  the 
“Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific,”  devoid  of  facili- 
ties. With  the  possible  exception  of  Mid- 
way, none  of  these  American  bases  had 
anything  remotely  resembling  an  ade- 
quate defense  force.  Outside  the  American 
orbit,  a single  company  of  Australians  gar- 
risoned New  Caledonia.  The  entire  Fijis 
group,  250  islands,  was  defended  by  less 
than  eight  thousand  New  Zealand  troops 
with  only  twenty-two  planes.20 


17  (1)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  Ch.  VI  and  pp.  170-71.  (2)  Memo,  VVPD  for 
TAG,  12  Jan  42,  sub:  Instns  to  Maj  Gen  Lewis  H. 
Brereton  . . . , WPD  4628-20.  (3)  See  below,  Ch. 

Iviil 

General  MacArthur,  under  special  arrangements, 
continued  to  report  directly  to  Washington. 

18  Msg,  Marshall  to  MacArthur,  2 Jan  42,  Msg  5 
file,  Case  17,  WPD. 

19  (1)  For  air  operations  in  the  Far  East  during  De- 
cember and  January,  see  Craven  and  Cate,  AAFI, 
Chs.  VI,  X-XII.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Plan- 
ning: 1941-1942,  pp.  78-96.  (3)  Memo,  unsigned,  for 
CofS,  17  Dec  41,  CofS  WDGS  Mar-Jun  42  folder,  Hq 
ASF.  (4)  Memo,  A-4  for  G-4,  27  Dec  41,  sub:  Sum- 
mary of  Aircraft,  G-4/33861.  (5)  Other  corresp  in 
same  file.  (6)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  25  Dec  41, 
sub:  Sailing  of  Trans  . . . , G-4/338 1 7.  (7)  Estab- 
lishing a Supply  Base  in  Australia,  draft  MS,  OCT 
HB. 

20  (1)  Morison,  Rising  Sun,  pp.  184,  228,  250,  258. 
(2)  ABC-4/8,  Rpt,  JPC  to  CsofS,  10  Jan  42,  title:  Def 
of  Island  Bases  Between  Hawaii  and  Australia.  (3) 
Msg,  Short  to  Arnold,  12  Dec  41,  AG  381  (1  1-27-41) 
Far  Eastern  Sit,  Gen.  (4)  Memo,  Asst  Exec  Off  G-4 
for  Br  Chiefs,  1 Jan  42,  G-4/33822. 
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Guam  fell  on  1 1 December,  Wake  on 
the  23d;  Midway  was  attacked  by  a Japa- 
nese task  force;  the  enemy  came  within 
striking  distance  of  Canton  and  Palmyra; 
Johnston  and  Samoa  were  shelled  by  sub- 
marines. In  the  few  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  War 
Department  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  attempting  to  hold  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  at  all,  and  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember only  passing  attention  was  given 
to  reinforcing  and  developing  the  island 
chain.  General  Short  did  what  little  he 
could  to  bolster  the  defenses  of  Canton 
and  Christmas  from  the  slender  resources 
of  the  Hawaiian  Department.  With  the 
shift  of  emphasis  to  the  far  Pacific  at  the 
end  of  December,  the  line  of  communica- 
tions gained  a new  strategic  and  logistical 
importance.  In  the  grand  strategy  laid 
down  at  the  Arcadia  Conference  on  31 
December,  the  security  of  the  main  air 
and  sea  routes  in  the  Pacific  was  listed  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  1942  program. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Anglo-American 
planners,  in  a report  approved  near  the 
end  of  the  conference,  assigned  to  the 
United  States  responsibility  for  defense  of 
Palmyra,  Christmas,  Canton,  American 
Samoa,  and  Bora  Bora — tne  last  a small 
island  in  the  Society  group,  which  lay  to 
the  southeast  of  the  principal  chain  and 
which  was  under  Free  French  control. 
New  Zealand  was  to  provide  most  of  the 
garrison  for  the  Fijis,  supplemented  by  air 
units  and  supplies  from  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  New  Caledonia  was  held  to 
be  within  the  Australian  sphere  of  respon- 
sibility, but  since  Australia  could  not  for 
many  months  spare  troops  to  reinforce  the 
single  ill-equipped  company  occupying 
the  island,  the  United  States  was  also  to 
undertake  to  strengthen  this  garrison 
immediately.21 


These  requirements  placed  new  de- 
mands upon  the  slender  pool  of  available 
troop  units,  supplies,  and  shipping.  Even 
before  the  planners  reported,  the  War  De- 
partment had  set  up  shipments  to  rein- 
force the  garrisons  on  Christmas  and  Can- 
ton, and  a task  force  of  about  four  thou- 
sand troops  was  being  prepared  to  estab- 
lish a naval  fueling  station  on  Bora  Bora. 
An  AAF  pursuit  squadron  was  dispatched 
to  the  Fijis,  and  a much  larger  task  force 
was  under  preparation  for  New  Caledonia. 
Meanwhile,  the  Navy  went  ahead  with 
plans  to  reinforce  Palmyra,  Johnston,  and 
American  Samoa.22 

Plans  and  Deployment  in  the  Atlantic 

Despite  the  dangerous  situation  in  the 
Pacific,  the  President  and  General  Mar- 
shall still  considered  the  aims  of  Rainbow 
5 in  the  Atlantic  valid.  The  first  post-M- 
Day  movements  overseas,  under  Rainbow 
5,  were  to  haVe  taken  place  mainly  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  with  the  aim  of  securing 
sea  communications  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  relieving  British  forces  for 
service  in  more  active  theaters.  Before  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  British  military 
chiefs  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  22d 
for  the  Arcadia  meetings,  the  Army  was 
already  setting  up  forces  to  relieve  the 
British  in  Northern  Ireland  and  others  to 
relieve  the  U.S.  Marine  brigade  in  Ice- 
land. These  decisions  were  confirmed  dur- 
ing the  first  meeting  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  23d.  Move- 
ment of  forces  to  England  and  Scotland, 
it  was  understood,  would  have  to  be  de- 

(1)  Min,  ABC-4  ICCSs-7,  31  Dec  41  (2)  ABC-4/ 
CS-1  cited  fr.  12(3)1(3)  ABC-4/8  cited|n.~20(2l.  (4) 
Morison,  Rising  Sun,  p.  259.  (5)  Msg,  CG  HD  to  TAG, 
1 2 Dec  41 , AG  381  (1  1-27-4  1 ) Far  Eastern  Sit,  Sec  1 . 
(6)  Related  corresp  in  same  file. 

--  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942, 
pp.  114-19. 
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layed.  As  for  the  various  South  Atlantic 
moves  contemplated  during  1941,  the 
American  planners  were  now  more  dubi- 
ous. The  British  raised  the  question,  on 
the  24th  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  military 
leaders,  of  occupying  the  Azores  and  the 
Canaries  (for  which  latter  project  they 
already  had  a small  force  and  shipping 
ready),  and  neutralizing  the  Gape  Verdes. 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King’s  comment  was, 
“we  cannot  do  all  these  things,” 23  and  the 
matter  was  left  for  further  study.  The 
Americans  were  also  fearful  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  sending  forces  to  Brazil, 
where  the  political  situation  was  touchy. 
Definite  steps  were  already  in  progress, 
however,  to  occupy  Curasao  and  Aruba, 
as  provided  under  Rainbow  5. 24 

The  British  had  a more  daring  under- 
taking in  view — the  Allied  occupation  of 
northwest  Africa  (Gymnast) — which 
Churchill  had  put  forward  the  summer 
preceding.  The  Prime  Minister  renewed 
his  proposal  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence on  23  December.  For  the  entry  into 
Algeria  the  British  had  a force  of  fifty-five 
thousand  troops,  with  shipping,  ready  to 
move  in  the  event  the  Eighth  Army  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  Rommel  back  to  the 
Tunisian  border.  If  that  happened,  the 
French  authorities  in  North  Africa  might 
be  persuaded  to  invite  an  Allied  occupa- 
tion. Churchill  wanted  the  Americans  to 
undertake  the  occupation  of  French  Mo- 
rocco, landing  in  the  Casablanca  area, 
while  the  British  moved  into  Algeria  and 
Tunisia.  The  whole  plan,  it  was  empha- 
sized, hinged  on  a friendly  reception  by 
the  French.25 

Most  of  the  American  planners  were 
cool  to  this  scheme,  despite  the  interest  it 
obviously  awakened  in  the  President.  One 
WPD  officer,  Col.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway, 
pointed  to  the  “difficulties  of  troop  move- 


ment and  logistical  support  by  sea,”  in 
view  of  the  shipping  shortage  and  the 
nearness  of  German  forces  to  the  target 
area.26  Available  U.S.  forces  were  abso- 
lutely unprepared,  from  the  standpoint  of 
training  and  equipment,  to  undertake  an 
amphibious  operation  against  a hostile 
shore.  Some  of  the  American  planners, 
moreover,  challenged  the  British  estimate 
of  the  strategic  value  of  North  Africa  to 
the  Allies,  regarding  it  rather  as  a “sub- 
sidiary” area  peripheral  to  the  main  the- 
ater, which  even  if  captured  would  con- 
tribute only  indirectly  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  The  Army  did  have  plans  and 
preparations  afoot  for  an  expedition 
against  Dakar  to  occupy  French  West 
Africa,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
was  ordered  to  Washington  immediately 
after  Pearl  Harbor  to  take  charge  of  the 
planning.  This  operation,  conceived  with 
a view  to  securing  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes, 
was  eventually  abandoned.27 

Most  of  the  argument  over  Gymnast 
seemed  academic,  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1941,  in  the  face  of  the  shipping 
shortage.  A subcommittee  set  up  by  the 
British- American  planners,  with  General 

23  Min,  ABC-4  JCCSs-1,  24  Dec  41. 

24  (1)  Notes,  SW,  sub:  Memo  of  Decisions  at  White 
House,  Sunday  December  21,  1941,  WDCSA  381 
(12-21-41).  (2)  Notes,  G.  C.  M.  [Marshall],  23  Dec 
4 1 , sub:  Notes  on  Mtg  at  White  House  With  Presi- 
dent and  Br  Prime  Minister  Presiding,  WPD  4402- 
136.  (3)  Min  cited  n.  23.  (4)  MatlofF  and  Snell, 
Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  V.  (5)  Watson,  Pre- 
war Plans  and  Preparations , pp.  491-92. 

25  (1)  Paper,  Churchill  for  President,  “Part  I:  The 
Atlantic  Front,”  16  Dec  41,  as  quoted  in  Churchill, 
The  Grand  Alliance,  pp.  646-51.  (2)  Notes  cited  n. 
24(2). 

26  Memo,  Ridgway  for  Marshall,  23  Dec  41,  Tab 
Misc,  Bk.  1,  Exec  8. 

27  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Embick,  no  addressee,  no  date, 
sub:  Notes  on  Est  of  Br  CsofS,  separate  folder,  Item 
13,  Exec  4.  (2)  Notes  cited  n.  24(2).  (3)  Draft  study, 
no  date,  title:  Decline  of  the  Super-Gymnast  Con- 
cept, OPD  Hist  Unit  File. 
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Somervell  and  Col.  Charles  P.  Gross  rep- 
resenting the  Army,  presented  an  array  of 
figures  on  the  26th  that  pointed  inescap- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  if  Gymnast 
were  attempted,  no  other  major  move- 
ments could  be  carried  out  in  the  Atlantic 
until  spring,  at  least.  The  limitation  was 
in  troop-carrying  shipping.  Somervell’s 
staff  had  to  reckon  on  a number  of  move- 
ments already  ordered  or  in  progress — to 
Hawaii  and  Panama,  Australia,  Alaska, 
Curasao  and  Aruba,  and  Iceland.  Beyond 
these  undertakings  and  the  maintenance 
of  other  existing  garrisons,  there  was 
enough  American  troop  shipping  in  the 
Atlantic  to  lift  a total  of  about  25,000 
troops  by  mid-January,  43,000  by  1 Feb- 
ruary, 58,000  by  1 March,  and  83,000  by 
1 April.  A smaller  capacity  was  available 
in  the  Pacific,  but  could  not  be  transferred 
to  the  Atlantic  in  so  short  a period.  These 
figures  stood  for  something  like  a maxi- 
mum effort.  Losses  were  estimated  at  a 
low  level;  transfers  to  Britain  and  assign- 
ment of  more  ships  to  lend-lease  during 
the  three  months  in  question  were  ruled 
out.  A number  of  the  regular  services,  cur- 
rently operating,  would  be  interrupted. 
No  help  could  be  expected  from  the  Brit- 
ish, who  would  be  hard  pressed  to  mount 
their  own  part  of  the  undertaking.28 

The  planners,  meanwhile,  had  gone 
ahead  and  studied  some  of  the  other  logis- 
tical problems  involved.  A mass  of  more 
or  less  fragmentary  information,  dating 
back  to  the  1941  plans,  offered  little  en- 
couragement. The  Atlantic  coast  line  of 
North  Africa  for  most  of  its  length,  the 
prevailing  weather,  the  ground  swell,  and 
the  tide  were  all  unfavorable  for  amphibi- 
ous landings.  Limited  port  facilities  and 
road  and  rail  communications  indicated 
that  the  main  landing  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  would  have  to  be  made  at  Casa- 


blanca, with  smaller  ones  at  Fedala,  Safi, 
Rabat,  and  Port-Lyautey.  Casablanca 
was  a large  modern  port,  but  hardly  suffi- 
cient alone  to  permit  a rapid  build-up  of 
forces  ashore.  The  target  area  was  hemmed 
in  by  the  Atlas  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
El  Rif  mountains  to  the  north.  From 
Casablanca  the  railroad,  with  a highway 
closely  parallelling  it,  stretched  with  very 
few  branch  lines  for  over  fourteen  hundred 
miles  to  Tunis,  exposed  most  of  the  way  to 
attack  from  the  north.  At  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  American  planners  decided 
that  much  larger  forces  than  the  British 
had  contemplated  would  be  required,  and 
on  4 January  the  Joint  Planning  Commit- 
tee conceded  that  “it  will  be  impractica- 
ble in  the  near  future  to  capture  French 
North  Africa  if  important  resistance  is  en- 
countered.” 29  On  New  Year’s  Day,  mean- 
while, the  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  approved  the  measures  already  in 
train  to  carry  out  the  relief  of  British  forces 
in  Northern  Ireland  and,  eventually,  both 
the  U.S.  Marines  and  the  British  in  Ice- 
land. On  the  4th,  following  the  planners’ 
report  on  Gymnast,  they  confirmed  this 
decision.  The  first  North  Atlantic  move- 
ments were  set  up  for  the  15th — about 
14,000  troops  for  Northern  Ireland  (Mag- 
net) and  6,000  for  Iceland  (Indigo).30 

28  Memo,  Subcom  for  Allied  JPC,  26  Dec  41,  sub: 
U.S.  Shipg  Capacity  To  Carry  Trs  Overseas,  G-4/ 
29717-116. 

29  Memo,  Rear  Adm  Richmond  K.  Turner  for 
Adms  Stark  and  King,  4 Jan  42,  sub:  Status  of  Work 
Before  CsofS  and  JPC,  with  JCCSs-7  in  ABC  337 
Arcadia  (12-24-41),  2. 

30  (1)  ABC-4/2,  Rpt,  JPC  to  CsofS,  25  Dec  41,  title: 
NW  Africa  Project,  Item  13,  Exec  4.  (2)  WPD  study, 
no  date,  title:  Occupation  of  NW  Africa,  WPD  4510. 
(3)  Confat  White  House,  1630,  26  Dec  41.  (4)  Red, 
mtg  at  White  House,  1830,  1 Jan  42.  Last  two  in 
WDCSA  334  Mtgs  and  Confs  (1-28-42).  (5)  Memo, 
CofS,  no  addressee,  1 Jan  42,  sub:  Initial  Atlantic  Tr 
Mvmt,  WDCSA  381,  1.  (6)  Jt  A&N  Dir  for  Magnet- 
Indigo  Mvmt,  4 Jan  42,  G-4/33180.  (7)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  V. 
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Gymnast  remained  on  the  books.  It  was 
understood  that  the  loading  of  the  Mag- 
net-Indigo convoy  could  be  halted  at  any 
time  up  to  13  January,  if  circumstances 
called  for  immediate  execution  of  the 
North  African  expedition.  Churchill  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  news  of  victories  in 
Libya  that  never  came;  during  the  last 
few  days  of  December,  in  fact,  Rommel 
had  struck  back  with  disconcerting  force. 
Meanwhile,  the  Prime  Minister  was  as 
eager  as  the  Americans  to  get  on  with  the 
North  Atlantic  movements,  which  were 
tied  in  intricately  with  others  extending 
around  the  world  to  the  Far  East.  These 
were  more  pressing  for  the  moment  than 
Gymnast,  and  Churchill  had  no  desire  to 
hold  back  “real  ships  from  real  jobs.”  He 
and  the  President  “could  talk  about  the 
matter  again  in  a few  days.” 31 

The  Search  for  Shipping  for  the  Far  East 

Atlantic  deployment  and  the  orderly 
strengthening  of  Pacific  defenses  were 
both  disrupted  in  the  middle  ofjanuary 
by  the  march  of  events  in  the  Far  East. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  the 
Japanese  drove  swiftly  down  the  last  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  toward 
Singapore  and  on  7 January  crushed 
British  imperial  forces  along  the  Sungei 
Slim  River,  the  last  defensible  barrier  be- 
fore the  naval  base.  Since  Japanese  air- 
craft had  sunk  the  British  capital  ships 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  on  10  Decem- 
ber, Allied  naval  forces  could  only  harass 
without  seriously  impeding  the  flow  of 
enemy  troops  and  material  by  sea.  These 
events  menaced  the  entire  Allied  strategy 
of  a prolonged  holding  action  against 
Japan.  On  11  January  Admiral  Stark 
urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  need  for 
“subordinating  everything  in  the  immedi- 


ate future  to  the  necessity  for  getting  rein- 
forcements quickly”  to  the  Far  East,  even 
if  the  movements  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
Iceland  had  to  be  curtailed.32 

General  Marshall  immediately  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  a question  of  diverting 
troops,  but  one  of  finding  ships.  Two  con- 
voys had  been  set  up  to  sail  to  Australia  in 
January,  and  despite  serious  altercations 
with  the  Navy  over  escorts  and  allotment 
of  troopships,  the  first  convoy  sailed  as 
scheduled  on  the  12th — three  troop  trans- 
ports carrying  about  seventy-five  hundred 
Air  Corps  and  supporting  service  troops, 
fifty  pursuit  planes,  and  a quantity  of  as- 
sorted ammunition,  bombs,  and  mainte- 
nance supplies.  Other  material  was  to 
follow  on  freighters  sailing  individually 
without  escort.  A smaller  convoy  was 
scheduled  for  the  end  of  the  month.  But 
hopes  of  shipping  additional  pursuit  planes 
and  medium  bombers  with  the  mid-Janu- 
ary convoy  on  the  Navy’s  two  converted 
seatrains  had  been  dashed  when  one  was 
held  up  for  repairs  and  the  Navy  claimed 
the  other  for  its  own  use.  As  for  troop 
space,  the  large  luxury  liners  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  already  offered  would  not  be 
available  during  January.33  The  program 

31  (1)  Notes  on  conf  at  White  House,  4 Jan  42, 
WDCSA  334  Mtgs  and  Confs  (1-28-42).  (2)  Churchill, 
The  Grand  Alliance , pp.  684-85. 

12  (1)  Min,  ABC-4  JCCSs-9,  1 1 Jan  42.  (2)  MatlofF 
and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  IV. 

33  (1)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  26  Dec  41,  sub: 
Conf  With  Navy  re  Vessels  to  “X.”  (2)  Memo,  Gross 
for  CG  SFPOE,  31  Dec  41,  sub:  Vessels  To  Accom- 
pany Convoy  to  “X.”  Both  in  G-4/33861.  (3)  Memo, 
Gross  for  Somervell,  2 Jan  42,  Pac  folder,  OCT  HB, 
(4)  Rpt  cited|n.  9(4)|  (5)  Memo,  WPD  (Navy)  for 
Ship  Mvmts  Div  (Navy),  23  Dec  41,  sub:  Employ- 
ment of  Kitty  Hawk  and  Hammondsport,  G-4/33822. 

There  were  five  seatrains  (large  vessels  able  to 
transport  whole  trains  of  railroad  cars  and  locomo- 
tives); three  were  still  in  commercial  service.  The 
Army  made  arrangements  late  in  January  to  use  the 
latter,  and  in  February  the  Maritime  Commission 
launched  a program  to  construct  fifty  of  this  type  of 
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for  building  “overwhelming  air  power”  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  as  it  stood,  would 
require  three  months.  The  immediate  ne- 
cessity, as  General  Marshall  pointed  out, 
was  to  speed  up  the  program — -“to  accel- 
erate three  months’  movement  into  one 
month,  several  weeks  into  two  weeks.”  34 
There  was  also  the  necessity  for  immedi- 
ately strengthening  the  island  approaches 
to  Australia.  On  10  January  the  British- 
American  planners,  in  their  report  on  the 
South  Pacific  island  bases,  pointed  out 
that  the  Japanese  were  then  in  a position 
to  strike  at  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fijis  at 
almost  any  time.  From  these  positions  the 
enemy  would  be  able  to  cut  the  flow  of 
troops  and  material  to  Australia.35 

The  Army  moved  rapidly,  during  early 
January,  to  accelerate  troop  movements 
as  a countermeasure  to  this  threat.  Ten 
thousand  men — antiaircraft  and  service 
units — were  added  to  the  6,000  Air  Corps 
troops  already  scheduled  for  dispatch  to 
Australia.  A task  force  (Poppy  Force),  con- 
sisting of  a heavily  augmented  infantry 
brigade  of  16,000  combat  and  supporting 
service  troops,  was  formed  to  occupy  New 
Caledonia.  Five  thousand  Air  Corps  and 
engineer  troops  for  Australia  were  to  form 
part  of  the  same  movement,  and  10,000 
additional  Air  Corps  troops  were  set  up 
for  later  shipment.  To  explore  the  possibil- 
ities of  finding  shipping  for  these  move- 
ments, the  Allied  Chiefs  of  Staff  once 
again  called  in  the  shipping  experts — 
General  Somervell  and  his  British  oppo 
site  number,  Brigadier  Vernon  M.  C. 
Napier.36 

Their  report,  of  which  Somervell  and 
his  staff  were  the  principal  authors,  was 

vessel;  these  were  later  converted  into  passenger  ves- 
sels. See  correspondence  in  G-4/33822,  G-4/29717- 
26,  and  G-4/29717-133  files;  and  Lane,  Ships  for  Vic- 
tory, pp.  145,  618. 


ready  by  the  12th.  The  situation  with  re- 
gard to  troop  shipping  was  clear  enough 
and  offered  little  room  for  choice.  Some 
British  troopers,  including  two  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  largest  liners,  were  expected  to 
be  available  in  February,  as  were  several 
other  liners  then  operating  commercially 
in  South  American  waters.  The  U.S. 
Navy’s  block  of  combat  loaders  was  then 
engaged  in  amphibious  training  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  hitherto  had  been  con- 
sidered sacrosanct  as  far  as  troop  ferrying 
was  concerned.  The  only  sizable  pool  of 
shipping  otherwise  available  for  the  Janu- 
ary movement  was  the  Magnet-Indigo 
flotilla,  then  loading  at  New  York.  Somer- 
vell offered  three  plans.  One,  which  could 
be  put  into  effect  by  1 February,  contem- 
plated using  the  Navy’s  combat  loaders 
and  two  liners  from  the  South  American 
run.  The  second  would  use  the  liner  Queen 
Mary  and  four  of  the  South  American  ves- 
sels about  the  middle  of  February.  Since 
neither  of  these  would  meet  the  time 
schedule  desired,  Somervell  proposed,  as 
the  third  alternative,  to  use  most  of  the 
Magnet-Indigo  fleet,  along  with  one  other 
transport,  to  move  21,800  troops  about  20 
January.  With  the  remnant  of  that  fleet, 
along  with  the  British  liner  Straithaird, 
about  6,500  troops  could  still  be  shipped 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  Iceland  in  the 
same  month.  The  one  serious  objection, 
apart  from  the  reduction  in  North  Atlan- 
tic deployment,  was  that  unloading  and 
reloading  the  shipping  would  involve 
much  confusion  at  New  York.37 

Cargo  shipping  presented  a more  diffi- 
cult problem.  Distance  and  the  primitive 

31  Min  citedln.  32(  1 ) J 

33  (t)  Ibid.  (2)  ABC-4/8  citedln.  20(21. 

36  (1)  Min  citedfrT  32(  1 J.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell, 
Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , pp.  1 14-19. 

37  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  12  Jan  42,  sub;  Shipg 
Capabilities  To  Reinf  ABDA  Area,  G-4/297  17-115. 
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nature  of  local  facilities  at  most  of  the  Pa- 
cific bases  made  it  necessary  for  troops  to 
take  with  them  abnormally  large  reserves 
of  supplies  and  equipment — a heavy 
drain  on  cargo  space.  The  shortage  of 
cargo  shipping  was  for  the  moment  more 
acute  than  that  of  troop  transport.  For 
movements  already  scheduled,  the  Army 
faced  a shortage  of  twenty-six  cargo  ves- 
sels. Lend-lease  shipments,  particularly  to 
the  USSR  and  the  Middle  East,  promised 
to  cause  a heavy  drain  on  the  pool  of  cargo 
shipping,  as  did  also  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials into  the  United  States.  Sinkings,  as 
yet  unmatched  by  new  construction,  had 
leaped  upward  with  the  entrance  of  the 


United  States  into  war.  (See  Appendix^H. 


A few  days  before  Somervell  submitted 
his  report,  the  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced that  the  limit  had  been  reached, 
for  the  present,  in  allocations  of  cargo 
shipping  for  military  undertakings.  This 
announcement,  Somervell  warned,  meant 
a probable  shortage  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  cargo  shipping  for  the  original 
Magnet-Indigo  convoy,  which  therefore 
would  not  be  available  for  use  in  the 
Pacific.38 

Somervell  thought  the  estimated  twenty 
cargo  vessels,  one  tanker,  and  special  car- 
riers for  medium  bombers  needed  to  sup- 
port the  Poppy  Force  movement  should 
be  taken  from  other  programs— -British 
lend-lease,  strategic  materials  imports, 
Soviet  aid,  the  South  American  services. 
“The  ships  are  in  being.  It  is  assumed  that 
their  use  to  support  this  endeavor  will 
transcend  all  other  calls  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  so  direct.”39  Somervell  urged 
further  that  all  other  overseas  movements 
be  suspended,  for  the  present,  except  for 
about  9,000  troops  a month  to  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  same  number  to  Hawaii. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a 


steady  stream  of  about  12,000  a month  to 
the  Far  East. 

On  the  12th  the  Allied  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
with  scant  discussion,  approved  the  plan 
to  divert  most  of  the  Magnet-Indigo  con- 
voy to  the  Far  East,  and  reduced  the  car- 
go shipping  problem  to  two  alternatives 
(or  a combination  of  the  two)  — either 
lend-lease  shipments  of  tanks,  vehicles, 
and  aircraft  to  the  Middle  East,  or  Soviet 
aid  would  have  to  be  cut.  Their  own  rec- 
ommendation was  that  shipments  to  the 
Middle  East  should  not  be  interrupted. 
The  problem  was  taken  up  to  the  White 
House  that  same  afternoon.40 

Besides  the  President  and  Mr.  Church- 
ill, the  military  chiefs,  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
and  Harry  Hopkins  were  present.  As  Gen- 
eral Marshall  posed  the  problem,  the  pro- 
posed movement  would  mean  reducing 
shipments  to  the  USSR  over  the  next  four 
months  by  30  percent.  The  President’s 
first  reaction  was  that  “the  plan  sounded 
good,”  but  Churchill  interjected  that  the 
Russians  “would  undoubtedly  be  disap- 
pointed,” and  there  was  some  discussion 
of  eliminating  the  New  Caledonia  portion 
of  the  convoy.  At  this  point  Hopkins 
broke  in  with  the  blunt  observation  that 
the  30  percent  reduction  amounted  to  only 
seven  freighters  which,  he  thought,  surely 
could  be  found  somewhere;  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  “hold  up  General  Mar- 
shall’s plan  on  this  account.”  This  idea 
took  hold  and  in  the  end  the  President  ap- 


38  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  12  Jan  42,  sub:  Capac- 
ity ofShipg  for  War  Effort  Overseas  in  Early  1942, 
G-4/29717-116.  (2)  Related  papers  in  same  file  and 
in  Shipg  1 941  -4.3  folder,  Hq  ASF. 


39  Memo  citei 


■din"  37 


80  (1)  Min,  ABC-4  JCCSs- 10,  12Jan42.  (2)  Secre- 
tary Stimson  also  wrote  the  President  urging  that  both 
Soviet  aid  and  Middle  East  lend-lease  be  cut  in  order 
to  support  movements  to  the  Far  East.  See  memo,  SW 
for  President,  1 2 Jan  42,  sub:  Alloc  ofShipg  To  Reinf 
Far  East,  G-4/297 17-1  15. 
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proved  the  plan  with  the  remark  that,  for 
Soviet  requirements,  “we  will  make 
Beaver  brook  and  Hopkins  find  ships.”41 

The  Magnet-Indigo  shipping  accord- 
ingly was  unloaded,  and  the  great  Poppy 
Force  convoy  sailed  from  New  York  late 
on  22  January — seven  vessels  carrying 
about  20,500  troops  (including  4,000  serv- 
ice troops  bound  for  Australia)  and  two 
months’  assorted  supplies.  A long  voyage 
and  an  uncertain  destination  lay  ahead. 
Marshall  commented  almost  three  weeks 
later,  “we  have  constantly  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  the  New  Caledonia  force 
being  so  badly  needed  in  ABDA  or  Aus- 
tralia that  it  might  never  reach  its  pro- 
jected destination.” 42 

Poppy  Force  was  the  largest  movement 
yet  attempted,  and  its  arrangements  were 
complicated.  The  two-day  postponement 
of  the  original  sailing  date  resulted  from 
the  decision  to  combine  the  movement,  in 
order  to  save  escorts,  with  that  of  the  small 
Bora  Bora  force  sailing  from  Charleston  a 
few  days  later.  The  heavy  organizational 
impedimenta  and  much  other  material 
were  shipped  later  in  unescorted  freighters 
sailing  at  intervals  from  the  west  coast.  All 
ships  were  routed  first  to  Australia,  where 
they  were  to  await  their  equipment,  unload 
material  (especially  aircraft)  for  forces  in 
Australia,  and  reload  with  a view  to  rapid 
debarkation  and  possibly  early  action  in 
New  Caledonia.43 

These  arrangements  were  sharply  criti- 
cized. The  Navy  and  even  some  Army 
officers  were  outraged  by  a distribution  of 
cargo  which,  even  if  only  one  vessel  were 
sunk,  would  leave  some  units  without  any 
equipment.  The  President,  in  Admiral 
King’s  presence,  demanded  from  General 
Marshall  an  explanation  of  why  the  con- 
voy had  not  been  combat  loaded  directly 
to  New  Caledonia,  and  Brigadier  Napier, 


the  British  shipping  expert,  was  unhappy 
about  sending  troops  into  a combat  area 
without  their  heavy  equipment.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Army  had  had  little 
choice.  Shortage  of  cargo  shipping  and 
lack  of  time  dictated  maximum  economy 
in  stowage  and  use  of  all  available  vessels, 
fast  or  slow,  thus  ruling  out  a single 
combat -loaded,  troop-and-cargo  convoy; 
the  New  York  convoy  was  out  loaded,  in 
fact,  between  17  and  23  January,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Navy’s  Atlantic  am- 
phibious force,  back  from  maneuvers,  was 
disembarking — a scrambled  operation.  In 
any  case,  the  Army  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient combat  loaders,  and  there  was  no 
time  for  conversion.  A further  considera- 
tion was  the  immediate  need  for  aircraft  in 
Australia.  In  short,  the  arrangements 
aimed,  as  General  Marshall  explained,  at 
utilizing  “to  the  utmost  the  available 
capacity  of  shipping  ...  at  the  sacrifice 
of  speed”;  they  seemed  “the  best  way  out 
of  a difficult  situation.” 44 

Though  Soviet  lend-lease  shipments  fell 


41  (1)  Min  of  conf  at  White  House,  12  Jan  42, 
quoted  in  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins , pp.  460- 
66.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for  WPD,  G-3,  and  G-4,  13  Jan 
42,  G -4/33983. 

42  (1)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Dill,  1 1 Feb  42,  WPD 
37  18-25.  (2)  The  largest  vessel  in  the  convoy  was  the 
Kungsholm , a recently  purchased  Swedish  liner.  See 
report,  NYPOE  Statistical  Summary,  in  OCT  HB. 

43  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  18  Feb  42,  sub:  Moving 
of  Trs  Directly  to  New  Caledonia,  G-4/33888.  (2)  Re- 
lated papers  in  same  file.  (3)  Memo,  Gross  for  CG’s 
NYPOE  and  SFPOE,  15  Jan  42,  sub:  Shipt  of  Equip 
and  Sups  Accompanying  Mvmt  to  “X,”  G-4/33861. 
(4)  See  also,  Pac  folder,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Harold  Larson, 
Water  Transportation  for  the  U.S.  Army  1939-1942, 
Monograph  5,  p.  184,  OCT  HB.  16)  For  the  Bora 
Bora  movement,  see  belowl  Ch.  VIll 

44  (1)  Memo,  Marshall  for  King,  20  Jan  42,  sub: 
Loading  of  Trans,  OCofS  21359-32.  (2)  Memo,  Mar- 
shall for  President,  23  Feb  42,  OCofS  21381-7.  (3) 
Memo,  Lt  Col  Carter  B.  Magruder  for  Br  Chiefs  G-4, 
14  Jan  42,  sub:  Shipt  6814,  Pac  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4) 
Min  cited  jiTT  40(  1 ).  (5)  Study,  no  date,  title:  Early 
Orgn  and  Activities  of  Hq  USAFIA,  OCT  HB. 
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behind  schedule  in  January  and  February, 
this  could  not  be  laid  directly  at  the  door 
of  the  Poppy  convoy.  The  burden  of  pro- 
viding its  cargo  shipping  seems  to  have 
been  distributed  so  widely  over  time  and 
other  programs  that  it  became  impercep- 
tible. Indeed,  as  Admiral  Land  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell  admitted,  the 
estimated  30  percent  reduction  in  Soviet 
lend-lease  was  suspect  to  begin  with;  no 
man  could  weigh  with  precision  all  the 
variables  that  went  into  that  elusive 
abstraction,  “available  shipping.” 45 

In  the  plans  for  February  movements  to 
Australia,  the  large  British  liners  played  a 
prominent  part.  In  the  second  week  of 
January  London  tentatively  promised  the 
“monsters”  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Aquitania 
for  February  sailings  from  the  west  coast 
and  the  Queen  Mary  for  a run  early  in  the 
month  to  the  Far  East  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  “lesser  monsters” — 
Mauretania,  tie  de  France,  and  JVieuw  Amster- 
dam— which  the  British  had  been  using  to 
ferry  troops  between  South  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  were  to  be  retained  to  move 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  divisions 
back  to  the  Far  East.  The  whole  transac- 
tion was  part  of  an  intricate  arrangement 
by  which  several  British  troopers  were  to 
be  diverted  to  the  U.S.  east  coast,  on  their 
return  trip  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
transport  American  troops  across  the 
North  Atlantic  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
Iceland.46 

These  plans  went  awry.  Delayed  for  re- 
pairs, the  Queen  Mary  finally  sailed  from 
Boston  on  18  February  with  a full  comple- 
ment of  troops  on  the  long  eastward  voy- 
age to  Australia.  The  Aquitania  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  also  held  up  for  repairs  and 
neither  sailed  in  February.  The  Aquitania 
was  later  assigned  to  the  Honolulu  run  be- 


cause her  unusually  deep  draft  made  the 
anchorages  at  Australian  and  intermedi- 
ate ports  hazardous.  She  left  San  Francisco 
on  her  first  trip  on  10  March.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until  the 
middle  of  March,  whence  she  sailed  on 
the  19th  for  Sydney.  The  loss  of  the  two 
“monsters”  for  South  Pacific  movements 
during  February  was  partially  made  up 
by  other  vessels,  temporarily  diverted  from 
the  Hawaii  run.  The  giant  Normandie,  in 
New  York  since  late  in  1941  being  fitted 
for  troop  duty,  caught  fire  there  on  9 Feb- 
ruary and  was  irreparably  damaged — a 
serious  loss  to  Allied  overseas  deployment 
during  World  War  II.  Troop  movements  to 
Australia  declined  from  25,000  in  January 
to  20,000  in  February,  but  cargo  ship- 
ments rose  from  115,000  to  212,000  meas- 
urement tons  during  the  same  period, 
reflecting  delayed  shipments  of  equipment 
and  supplies  supporting  the  January  troop 
movements.47 

Change  of  Pace  in  the  Atlantic 

After  a wild  scramble  of  unloading  and 
reloading  and  shuffling  of  troop  units,  the 
rump  Magnet-Indigo  convoy  sailed  from 


(1)  See  abovefn.  41[  (2)  See  also  below,  |Ch.  XIX j 

16  (1)  See  British  file,  Mvmts  Div,  OCT  HB.  (2) 
See  also,  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  Ch.  VI. 

The  term  “monsters”  was  used  loosely,  usually  with 
reference  to  the  Queens,  the  Normandie , and  the  Aqui- 
tania; “lesser  monsters”  appears  less  frequently  in  the 
records.  Gradually  both  terms  lost  currency,  possibly 
because  British  officials  in  London  requested  they  not 
be  used. 

’7  ( 1 ) See  British  file,  and  Queen  Mary  and  Norman- 
die folders,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Rpt  citedjn.  9(4|  (3)  Memo, 
G-4  for  WPD,  5 Feb  42,  sub:  Shipg  Capabilities  in 
Pac,  G-4/33992.  (4)  Roland  W.  Charles,  Troopships  of 
World  War  II  (Washington,  Army  Transportation 
Assn,  1947).  (5)  Rpt  citedfn- 42 (2) ,| (6)  See  below, 
^PP-  I 
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New  York  on  15  January— four  ships 
crammed  with  some  seven  thousand 
troops.  The  Northern  Ireland  contingent 
amounted  to  only  a quarter  of  that  origi- 
nally planned,  while  the  Iceland  contin- 
gent, a little  less  than  three  thousand,  left: 
the  Marine  brigade  still  unrelieved.48  For 
a time  it  looked  as  though  the  flow  of  de- 
ployment across  the  North  Atlantic  might 
be  resumed  in  February  with  full  force, 
using  the  Queen  Mary,  the  old  coal-burner 
George  Washington  (recently  in  British  serv- 
ice but  returned  as  unfit),  and  other  British 
transports  returning  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  principal  movement  was 
scheduled  for  about  10  February.  But 
London  decided  that  the  Queen  Mary  could 
not  be  risked  at  this  time  in  the  dangerous 
North  Atlantic  waters,  and  the  old  George 
Washington  could  not  be  coaxed  out  of  dry 
dock.  Considerable  troop  capacity  re- 
mained. but  cargo  shipping  became  the 
main  bottleneck.  On  25  January  the  Joint 
Planning  Committee  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  the  decision  that  lend-lease  and 
the  nonmilitary  programs  could  not  be 
touched,  that  the  10  February  convoy 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  newly 
organized  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  faced 
the  question  of  whether  North  Atlantic 
deployment  should  be  allowed  to  lapse 
until  the  cargo  shipping  sent  to  the  Far 
East  returned  late  in  May.  Once  again  the 
heads  of  state  had  to  render  a decision. 
The  President  and  Mr.  Churchill  decided 
on  27  January  that  the  Navy’s  fleet  of 
combat  loaders  and  specially  rigged 
cargo  vessels,  hitherto  reserved  for  am- 
phibious training  for  a possible  North 
African  operation,  should  be  used  for  a 
single  voyage  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
Delayed  by  difficulties  in  finding  British 
escort  vessels,  the  convoy  of  Navy  ships 
and  three  Army  transports  left  New  York 


on  the  night  of  18-19  February  carrying 
about  fourteen  thousand  troops.49 

Throughout  the  late  winter  and  the 
spring  the  cargo  shipping  shortage  re- 
mained the  most  acute  problem  in  North 
Atlantic  deployment.  Movement  of  cargo 
was  further  impeded,  during  January  and 
February,  by  port  congestion  at  Reykja- 
vik, Iceland.  Routing  the  contingents 
bound  for  Iceland  raised  problems  of 
escorting  and  added  a sizable  lap  to  each 
transatlantic  voyage.  Beginning  in  March 
cargo  shipments  to  Iceland  began  to  rise 
as  harbor  congestion  was  broken,  but  the 
movement  of  troops  to  both  Iceland  and 
Northern  Ireland  in  March  and  most  of 
April  virtually  lapsed.  Except  for  a small 
shipment  of  about  4,000  troops  to  Iceland 
early  in  April,  no  large  movement  across 
the  North  Atlantic  occurred  until  the  last 
day  of  that  month  when  19,000  troops 
embarked.50 

Gymnast,  meanwhile,  remained  on  the 
shelf.  In  mid-January  the  British  Eighth 
Army’s  offensive  was  losing  momentum 
and  Rommel  receiving  reinforcements. 
On  the  14th  the  Allied  chiefs  definitely 
placed  the  North  African  operation  in  a 
priority  below  Magnet  and  Inpigo  and 
approved  a revised  version  of  Gymnast  to 
be  executed  whenever  the  means  and  op- 
portunity presented.  D Day  was  tenta- 
tively set  for  25  May,  the  earliest  date  that 


48  (1)  See  NYPOE  folder,  and  British  file,  OCT 
HB.  (2)  Papers  in  Shipg  1941-43,  ACofS  G-4,  and 
ACofS  OPD  folders,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Papers  in  G-4/ 
33940  and  G-4/33  180.  (4)  Rpt  citedln.  42(2/1 

45  (1)  Paper,  U.S.  JPS  to  CPS,  25  Jan  42,  sub: 
Mvmt  of  U.S.  Trs  to  N Ireland,  with  CPS  4 in  ABC 
370.5  N Ireland  U-22-4T..  Min,  2d  mtg  CCS,  27 
Jan  42.  (3)  Rpt  cited  n.  42(2).  (4)  See  also  above,  n. 
48. 

30  (1)  Rpt  cited|n.  42(2)[  (2)  Corresp  in  G-4/33180. 
(3)  See  also  below JCh,  XI I j 

The  last  marines  left  Iceland  on  9 March. 
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EN  ROUTE  TO  NORTHERN  IRELAND,  February  1942. 


some  230,000  measurement  tons  of  cargo 
shipping  could  return  from  the  far  Pacific. 
An  earlier  launching  date  might  be  man- 
aged, if  a favorable  opportunity  should 
suddenly  offer  itself,  by  using  the  Navy’s 
amphibious  shipping.  This  would  be  risky 
since  only  about  12,000  troops  could  be 
moved  in  these  vessels  and  seven  months 
would  be  consumed  in  shuttling  less  than 
100,000  troops  to  North  Africa.  Nor  would 
this  remedy  the  shortage  of  cargo  shipping, 
which  could  only  be  found  by  robbing 
other  undertakings.  The  decision  to  use 
the  amphibious  shipping  for  North  Atlan- 
tic movements  in  February  eliminated  all 
possibility  of  launching  Gymnast  until 
April,  in  any  case.  Late  in  February, 
finally,  a new  study  by  Somervell  indi- 


cated that  by  June  the  Army’s  current 
deployment  schedule  would  completely 
absorb  the  cargo  shipping  available  for 
military  use.  For  the  Army  to  mount 
Gymnast  with  its  own  resources  would 
mean  suspending  North  Atlantic  move- 
ments altogether  and  reducing  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  southwestern  Pacific  and 
Hawaii  to  a trickle.  There  was  more  ship- 
ping to  be  had,  of  course;  the  British  and 
the  U.S.  Navy  held  some,  and  large  ton- 
nages were  still  tied  up  in  commercial 
services.  Fundamental  preliminary  deci- 
sions were  required— on  strategy,  long- 
range  deployment,  and  allocation  of  ship- 
ping— and  in  the  end  the  President  would 
probably  have  to  make  them.  Until  then, 
“planning  for  a movement  such  as  Super- 
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QUONSET  HUTS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND  and  newly  arrived  troops. 


Gymnast  must  necessarily  be  nebulous.” 51 
Somervell’s  study  provided  the  clinch- 
ing arguments  that  led  the  chiefs  to  con- 
clude that  Gymnast  would  not  be  “a 
practical  possibility  during  1942.”  On 
3 March  plans  for  the  operation  were  for- 
mally relegated  to  an  “academic”  basis; 
training  and  planning  continued,  but 
actual  resources  would  now  be  available 
for  other  ventures.52 

Pressure  of  Scarcity  in  Hawaii 

Troop  deployment  to  the  Central 
Pacific  in  January  and  February  1942  was 
confined  to  movement  of  the  garrisons  for 
Christmas  and  Canton  and  small  rein- 
forcements for  Hawaii,  a total  of  about 


forty-five  hundred  troops.  Though  the  flow 
of  material  was  substantially  greater  than 
in  December,  it  fell  far  below  the  expecta- 
tions of  Lt.  Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons,  who 


31  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  14  Feb  42,  sub:  Shipg 
for  Super-Gymnast,  G-4/34025.  This  was  circulated 
as  CPS  2/3,  21  Feb  42.  (2)  Super-Gymnast — code 
name  given  the  plan  for  an  Anglo-American  invasion 
of  French  North  Africa,  combining  U.S.  and  British 
plans  and  often  used  interchangeably  with  Gymnast. 
(3)  Min  citedln.  4 1 ( 1)[  (4)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somer- 
vell, 13  Jan  42,  sub:  Ability  To  Execute  Super- 
Gymnast,  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB.  (5) 
ABC-4/2A,  Rpt,JPC  to  CsolS,  13  Jan  42,  title:  Opn 
Super-Gymnast.  (6)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  13 
Jan  42,  sub:  Shipg  Criticism  of  Jt  Rpt  to  CsofS  on 
Super-Gymnast,  G-4/32697-19.  (7)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942 , Ch.  V. 

32  (1)  CCS  5/2,  3 Mar  42,  title:  Super-Gymnast. 
(2)  Min,  9th  mtg  CCS,  3 Mar  42.  (3)  See  also,  Craven 
and  Cate,  AAF  I,  p.  614. 
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had  relieved  General  Short  as  commander 
of  the  Hawaiian  Department  on  17  De- 
cember.53 Emmons  had  seen  his  depart- 
ment superseded  on  the  priority  list  first 
by  Australia  and  then  by  the  ferry  islands. 
On  15  January  he  sent  a bitter  message  to 
the  War  Department  in  which  he  com- 
plained that  shipping  was  standing  idle  on 
the  Pacific  west  coast,  awaiting  assignment 
of  naval  escorts,  while  thousands  of  tons  of 
critically  needed  materials  were  piled  on 
docks  and  in  warehouses  at  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  His  convoys,  he  declared, 
were  being  retarded  by  slow  ships,  and 
valuable  cargo  space  was  being  wasted  by 
loading  low-priority  supplies  (including  a 
shipment  of  beer)  at  the  expense  of  badly 
needed  items. 

General  Marshall  in  reply  pointed  out 
that  there  were  not  enough  fast  ships  to  go 
around,  and  that  slow  ones  would  have  to 
be  employed  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, especially  on  the  short  Honolulu 
run.  He  denied  that  there  were  empty 
freighters  on  the  west  coast.  Frequency  of 
shipments,  he  pointed  out,  depended  in 
the  last  analysis  upon  intertheater  priori- 
ties and  on  the  Navy’s  escort  policy,  both 
matters  over  which  the  War  Department 
could  not  exercise  exclusive  control.  The 
order  in  which  items  had  been  shipped 
had  been  determined  by  Emmons’  own 
priorities.  Marshall  reminded  Emmons 
pointedly  of  the  over-all  shortage  of  ship- 
ping and  told  him  his  supply  agencies 
must  “confine  their  requests  to  bare  neces- 
sities exploiting  local  resources  and  facili- 
ties to  the  utmost.”  54 

General  Emmons’  discontent  was  not 
allayed.  His  requests  in  January  included 
a quantity  of  sulfanilamide  greater  than 
the  total  capacity  of  U.S.  industry,  over 
thirty-seven  thousand  of  the  new  Garand 
rifles  to  arm  the  civilian  population,  and 


enough  rocket  guns  (a  weapon  still  under 
development)  to  defend  fifteen  airfields. 
He  approached  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  directly  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more 
ships.  Finally,  near  the  end  of  February, 
he  poured  out  his  troubles  to  a Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Husted,  a representative  of  the 
War  Production  Board  (WPB)  then  in 
Honolulu  investigating  scrap  iron  ship- 
ments. Husted  was  so  impressed  that  he 
sent  a long  report,  sharply  critical  of  the 
War  Department,  to  his  own  superiors, 
which  Emmons  supplemented  by  a per- 
sonal letter  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  the  WPB.  Emmons  gave  a copy  of 
Husted’s  report  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  McCloy,  who  visited  the  islands  in 
March.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  meanwhile  learned  of  the 
report’s  contents,  and  passed  on  to  James 
V.  Forrestal,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
some  of  Husted’s  allegations  of  Army- 
Navy  friction  in  Hawaii.  Thus,  before  the 
War  Department  could  act,  the  matter 
had  become  more  or  less  public  property 
within  government  circles.55 

The  gist  of  Husted’s  charges  was  that 
the  Army  supply  system  had  “broken 
down  completely”  in  Hawaii.  Gasoline 
stocks  had  fallen  to  eighteen  days’  supply; 
the  cement  shortage  was  so  acute  that 


":)(1)  Control  Division,  ASF,  Statistical  Review, 
World  War  II  (Washington,  1946).  (2)  See  also  above, 

rcrrvi 

b4  (1)  Msg,  CofStoCGHD,  16Jan42,AG  381  (11- 
27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit,  Sec  1.  General  Somervell's 
draft  was  more  blunt;  see  Central  Pac  1942-44  folder, 
Hq  ASF.  (2)  Msg,  Emmons  to  TAG,  19  Jan  42,  AG 
381  (1  1-27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit,  Sec  1 . 

15  ( 1 ) Corresp  in  G-4/33822.  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CofEngrs,  2 Mar  42.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for  CG  HD,  24 
Feb  42,  sub:  Conti  of  Shipts  From  W Coast  to  Hawaii. 
Last  two  in  G-4,/33817.  (4)  Rpt,  Husted  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Locke,  Jr.,  4 Mar  42,  sub:  Honolulu  and  Critical 
Shortages,  filed  with  most  of  the  related  corresp  in 
Hawaiian  Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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seventy-three  freighters,  plying  continu- 
ously for  three  months,  would  be  needed 
to  remedy  it;  aircraft  spare  parts  were 
almost  exhausted;  ammunition  stocks  were 
too  small  “for  even  a half-hearted  defense 
of  the  islands”;  there  were  no  gas  masks 
for  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Husted  repeated  the  complaint  about  slow 
ships,  pointed  to  the  tanker  shortage,  and 
mentioned  such  chronic  problems  as  in- 
efficient loading,  shipment  of  low-priority 
material,  and  lack  of  discharge  facilities 
and  labor  in  Honolulu.  “Additional  ship- 
ping,” the  report  declared,  “should  and 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Honolulu  route,” 
if  necessary  by  diverting  it  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Husted  also  charged  that  the  Army 
and  Navy,  below  the  top  levels,  were  at 
loggerheads,  refusing  to  co-ordinate  such 
matters  as  the  supply  of  oil  and  aviation 
gasoline.  There  seemed  to  be,  he  thought, 
“a  woeful  lack  of  understanding  that  this 
is  a real  war.”  50 

A special  feature  of  Hawaii’s  supply 
problem  was  the  prominence  of  civilian 
interests,  both  organized  and  unorganized. 
General  Emmons,  as  military  governor, 
controlled  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary economy.  Beneath  the  tight  clamp  of 
Hawaii’s  low  strategic  priorities,  the  more 
powerful  of  these  interests — notably  the 
large  construction,  power,  and  shipping 
firms  known  as  the  “Big  Five” — had 
already  sought  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
through  unofficial  channels.  With  these 
interests,  the  military  administration  of 
the  islands  had  close  ties.57  Both  Emmons 
and  Husted  emphasized  the  interdepend- 
ence of  military  and  civilian  needs  in 
Hawaii.  Husted  urged  that  the  local  elec- 
trical, acetylene  gas,  and  railroad  facilities 
be  secured  against  attack  at  all  costs,  and 
pointed  out  the  detrimental  effects  that 
gasoline  rationing  and  breakdowns  in  air- 


mail service  would  have  upon  civilian 
morale. 

The  climax  of  Husted’s  report  was  his 
accusation  that  the  War  Department  had 
shown  no  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  that  “there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
rectify  an  obviously  bad  situation.”  Husted 
based  his  charge  presumably  on  informa- 
tion received  from  Emmons  and  his  staff, 
and  Emmons  himself  remarked  shortly 
afterward  in  a letter  to  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell,  “I  think  the  report  speaks  for 
itself.”  58  He  hastened  to  assure  General 
Marshall,  on  the  other  hand,  that  “we 
need  lots  of  things,  but  understand  the  sit- 
uation.” 59  Subsequently  he  complained 
that  Husted  had  misrepresented  him,  and 
he  explicitly  disavowed  the  charges  of 
non-co-operation  with  the  Navy.00  At  all 
events,  even  before  Husted’s  report  burst 
over  the  War  Department,  supply  ship- 
ments to  Hawaii  had  begun  to  mount  in 
volume.  During  March  three  large  con- 
voys to  Honolulu  moved  over  200,000 
measurement  tons,  consisting  entirely  of 
material  Emmons  had  requisitioned  ear- 
lier. In  March  and  early  April,  moreover, 
as  the  Aquitama  was  put  on  the  Hawaii 
run,  the  27th  Division  was  sent  out  to  bol- 
ster the  defenses  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  lack  of  new  priorities,  the  bulk  of  some 


■r"5  Rpt  cited|n.  55(4)| 

:>7  Husted  was  a friend  of  Alexander  Budge,  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  of  Castle  and  Cooke,  of  Honolulu, 
who  is  mentioned  as  representing  General  Emmons 
at  San  Francisco  in  efforts  to  secure  priorities  for  es- 
sential materials.  See  letter,  Emmons  to  D.  M.  Nelson, 
24  Feb  42,  in  Hawaiian  Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div 
ASF;  and  other  papers  in  same  file. 

M Ltr,  Emmons  to  Somervell,  2 1 Mar  42,  Hawaiian 
Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

a"  Memo,  Emmons  for  CofS,  9 Mar  42,  WDCSA 
520  (3-5-42). 

'i0  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Middle  Pacific  and  Predeces- 
sor Commands,  WD  hist  monograph,  Vol.  IV',  Pt.  2, 
pp.  1023-24,  OCMH. 
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115,000  measurement  tons  of  engineer 
materials  that  had  been  piled  on  the  docks 
at  San  Francisco  since  early  January  re- 
mained unshipped.  A few  additional 
tankers  were  assigned  to  the  Central  Pa- 
cific area,  but  no  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  existing  distribution  of  dry 
cargo  shipping.61 

Emmons’  “out  of  the  ordinary”  proce- 
dure (as  Judge  Patterson  dryly  called  it), 
in  taking  his  case  directly  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  went  largely  unrepri- 
manded.62 The  Chief  of  Staff  admonished 
him  mildly  for  his  “direct  action”  and 
requested  him  to  “please  have  your  people 
keep  within  channels”  63 — language  that 
represented  considerable  toning-down  of 
a stronger  message  drafted  for  him  by 
Somervell.  What  caused  more  concern 
was  the  evident  failure  of  the  Hawaiian 
commander  to  appreciate  or  accept  the 
larger  exigencies  that  had  relegated  His 
theater  to  a secondary  strategic  role.  On 
the  matter  of  shipping,  for  example,  Som- 
ervell pointed  out  to  Emmons  that  neither 
the  Husted  report  nor  his  own  communi- 
cations showed  any  awareness  of  the  “pri- 
orities between  overseas  theaters  and 
departments  prescribed  by  the  President, 
and  limitations  of  shipping  to  meet  over- 
all requirements  throughout  the  world.” 64 
Judge  Patterson  commented  bluntly  that 
the  report  “ignores  completely  these  con- 
flicting demands  for  shipping.”  65 

By  this  time,  however,  “localitis”  had 
become  a recognized  and  well-nigh  uni- 
versal malady  among  theater  com- 
manders. From  Australia,  Lt.  Gen.  George 
H.  Brett  had  already  added  his  voice  to 
MacArthur’s  in  calling  for  a reversal  of 
the  whole  Arcadia  strategy  in  order  to 
pour  enough  troops  and  war  materiel  into 
the  Australia-New  Zealand  area  to  permit 
a sustained  offensive.  Theater  commanders 
themselves  sometimes  had  to  cope  with  a 


similar  attitude  among  their  own  subordi- 
nates. The  Army  commander  on  Canton 
Island  somewhat  later  appealed  to  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  to  rectify 
“the  cramped  thinking  of  our  supply  and 
operations,  both  in  the  War  Department 
and  in  the  Hawaiian  Department”  with  a 
view  to  building  up  Canton  to  “an  installa- 
tion and  armament  comparable  to  Mid- 
way.” Like  Emmons  before  him,  this  officer 
was  convinced  that  the  needed  material 
was  actually  available  in  abundance, 
“right  in  Oahu,  if  they  would  only  see  the 
right  people  and  look  around  a bit.”  Above 
all,  he  felt  that  his  post  was  a pivot  of  the 
war  effort,  “the  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  air  communication  and  ferry 
routes  on  the  entire  supply  line  from  Oahu 
to  Australia.  . . .”66 

A myopic  view  of  the  broader  needs  of 
global  strategy  was  only  to  be  expected, 
perhaps,  in  a local  commander  at  any  level 
from  theater  down.  Recognizing  in  the 
abstract  that  other  war  areas  also  had 
pressing  needs,  each  commander  naturally 
felt  that  his  own  were  more  real  and 


61  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Emmons,  4 Apr  42, 
with  tabs.  (3)  Memo,  Brig  Gen  LeRoy  Lutes  for  Gen 
Somervell,  10  Mar  42,  sub:  Gasoline  Sup,  Hawaii. 
Last  two  in  Hawaiian  Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 

82  Memo,  USW  for  WPD,  5 Mar  42,  with  Husted 
rpt  incl,  Hawaiian  Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

63  Memo,  CofS  for  CG  HD,  5 Mar  42,  OCofS  520 
(3-5-42).  A draft  copy,  corrected  in  Marshall’s  hand, 
is  in  Hawaiian  Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

64  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Emmons,  1 2 Mar  42,  Hawaiian 
Sup  Sit  envelope,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

65  Memo  cited  n.  62. 

68  (1)  Ltr,  Lt  Col  Robert  A.  Ellsworth  to  USN,  28 
Aug  42,  OPD  381  Canton  Island,  3.  This  officer  re- 
quested his  addressee  to  “please  treat  this  as  a very 
personal  and  confidential  letter.”  In  an  earlier  visit 
to  Canton,  Forrestal  had  talked  to  the  commander 
and  asked  him  to  write  a letter.  Ellsworth  was  even- 
tually transferred  to  another  command.  (2)  Corresp 
in  OPD  472.91  (9-16-42);  and  OPD  210.31  PTO,  18. 
(3)  Msg,  CG  USAFIA  to  WD,  1 1 Mar  42,  OPD  381 
Australia,  19. 
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urgent,  and  found  it  difficult  to  appreciate 
a strategy  that  did  not  accord  them  the 
highest  priority.  Nor  was  the  phenomenon 
altogether  to  be  deplored,  since  men 
usually  achieve  more  when  they  believe 
firmly  in  the  transcendant  importance  of 
what  they  do.  But  while  recognizing  this, 
the  War  Department  expected  overseas 
commanders,  even  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  approved  strategy, 
to  exercise  judgment  and  moderation  in 
pressing  their  requirements.  In  the  middle 
of  March  the  War  Department  laid  down 
for  all  theaters  a general  policy  of  econ- 
omy in  materials  and  shipping.  “Shortage 
of  shipping  requires  that  you  reduce  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  construction  required 
in  your  command.  Resurvey  your  needs, 
reduce  them  to  the  minimum,  and  report 
changes  in  your  requirements.”  67 

Three  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Army’s  deployment  was  flowing  mainly 
into  the  theaters  of  the  Japanese  war,  con- 
centrating particularly  on  the  effort  to 
build  a base  in  Australia  and  to  secure  the 
line  of  communications  leading  to  it.  The 
establishment  of  American  land  and  air 
power  in  the  Atlantic  region,  assigned 
highest  priority  in  Rainbow  5,  was  run- 
ning a poor  second.  This  shift  in  emphasis 
had  not  been  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Japanese  onslaught  in  early  December. 
For  three  weeks  following  Pearl  Harbor 
the  U.S.  high  command  had  sought  to 
compromise  between  the  measures  imme- 
diately necessary  to  bolster  American 
defenses  on  the  west  coast  and  along  the 
Alaska- Hawaii -Panama  triangle,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  deployment  scheduled  in 
Rainbow  5.  And  with  the  arrival  of 
Churchill  and  his  entourage  in  Washing- 
ton toward  the  end  of  December,  planning 
began  to  look  hopefully  toward  an  early 
stabilization  of  the  situation  in  the  Far 


East  that  would  permit  heavier  American 
deployment  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
perhaps  an  Anglo-American  descent  upon 
North  Africa. 

It  was  the  rapid  march  of  Japanese  arms 
toward  Singapore  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies  and  the  growing  isolation  of  the 
Philippines  that,  beginning  in  January, 
brought  a sharp  shift  in  emphasis  to  Aus- 
tralia and  the  intervening  island  chain.  In 
contrast  to  December  when  almost  no 
troops  and  only  13  percent  of  cargo  ship- 
ments went  to  this  area,  during  the  three 
months  January  through  March  it  ab- 
sorbed over  50  percent  of  total  troop 
deployment  and  33  percent  of  cargo  ship- 
ments. Because  of  the  tremendous  dis- 
tances and  other  logistical  difficulties 
involved,  this  shift  had  an  impact  on 
movements  to  other  areas  that  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  and 
the  cargo  tonnages  actually  sent  to  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific.  Movements 
to  the  Caribbean  and  to  Alaska,  employ- 
ing small  coastal  vessels  to  a large  extent, 
were  little  affected,  and  cargo  shipments 
to  Hawaii,  for  all  General  Emmons’  com- 
plaints, continued  in  an  expanding  volume 
through  March.  However,  the  flow  of 
troops  to  Hawaii,  until  the  sailing  of  the 
27th  Division  late  in  March,  shriveled  to 
almost  nothing.  And  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, where  large  movements  had  been 
looked  for,  deployment  of  both  troops  and 
cargo  was  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total 
outflow  during  this  period — only  12  per- 
cent of  all  troop  and  9 percent  of  all  cargo 
shipments.  What  had  been  discussed  as 
the  opening  move  in  the  Anglo-American 
counteroffensive  against  the  European 
Axis,  the  occupation  of  North  Africa,  now 
had  to  be  shelved  indefinitely. 


7(1)  Msg,  WD  to  Theater  Comdrs.  17  Mar  42, 


WDCSA  520.  (2)  See  also  below,  Ch.  XXIII 
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Improvisation  in  the  Pacific 


The  United  States  had  plunged  into  a 
war  in  what  was,  for  the  Army,  a new, 
strange,  and  distant  theater.  Since  mid- 
1941  planning  for  this  theater  had  been 
curiously  back-handed,  resting  on  the 
premise  that  defenses  in  the  Far  East  could 
be  built  to  such  impressive  strength  before 
Japan  was  ready  to  strike  that  she  would 
not  attempt  to  overcome  them.  Supply 
planning  and  operations,  geared  to  this 
hope,  had  all  been  directed  toward  a 
rapid  build-up  of  equipment  and  supplies 
in  the  Philippines,  and  little  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  continuous 
logistical  support  from  the  United  States 
to  forces  in  the  Far  East.  The  Japanese  at- 
tack in  December  1941  entirely  upset 
these  calculations.  As  long  as  the  Japanese 
retained  the  initiative,  both  American 
strategy  in  the  Pacific  and  its  logistical 
support  were  necessarily  shaped  by  short- 
term considerations.  Supply  plans  and  op- 
erations had  to  dispense  with  methodical 
calculations — the  logisticians’  stock-in- 
trade— and  it  proved  impossible  to  de- 
velop a stable  pattern  of  supply  organiza- 
tion until  after  the  initial  force  of  the  Jap- 
anese drive  had  waned. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the  Pacific 
was  for  bases  that  could  be  held  against 
tiie  initial  Japanese  onslaught  and  even- 
tually used  to  mount  counteroffensives. 
The  first  effort  to  develop  such  bases 
stemmed  from  the  immediate  need  to  for- 
ward supplies  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  This  effort  failed  but 


it  did  determine  the  direction  of  logistical 
effort  in  the  Pacific.  With  the  collapse  of 
Allied  defenses,  first  in  the  Indies  and  then 
in  the  Philippines,  the  embryonic  Amer- 
ican bases  in  Australia  and  the  chain  of  is- 
lands in  the  South  Pacific  leading  to  them 
became  the  natural  line  of  defense  and 
communications,  one  that  had  to  be 
strengthened  and  held  if  the  far  Pacific 
were  not  to  be  abandoned  altogether. 

The  Australian  Base 

The  decision  in  Washington  in  mid-De- 
cember 1941  to  establish  a supply  base  in 
Australia  grew  out  of  the  determination 
not  to  abandon  the  Philippines.  In  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s  plan  of  17  December, 
Australia  was  to  serve  as  the  rear  base  for 
logistical  support  of  the  Philippine  battle 
front.1  In  the  days  following,  the  General 
Staff  hastily  worked  out  the  details  of  the 
Australian  project.  Plan  “X,”  completed 
by  G-4  on  20  December,  set  forth  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  intended  method  of  build- 
ing up  supplies  in  Australia  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  plan  established  sixty  days  of 
supply  as  the  tentative  objective  for  accu- 
mulation of  stocks  of  all  items,  including 
ammunition,  in  both  areas.  Material  and 
equipment  required  to  build  up  these  re- 
serves were  to  be  shipped  to  Australia, 
without  requisition,  as  rapidly  as  available 
shipping  and  supplies  permitted.  To  re- 
lieve pressure  on  scarce  shipping,  General 

1 See  abovefCh.  VI.  | 
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Brett  was  ordered  to  exploit  Australian 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent.  Tentative 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Navy 
for  forwarding  critical  items  to  MacArthur 
from  Australia,  under  the  assumption  that 
Darwin,  Australia’s  northernmost  port, 
could  be  converted  in  short  order  into  a 
major  air  and  sea  transshipment  point. 
Reinforcements  and  supplies  were  to  be 
landed  at  Brisbane,  sent  overland  to  Dar- 
win, and  thence  forwarded  to  the  Philip- 
pines via  air  and  blockade  runners.  Other 
shipments  would  be  sent  directly  from  San 
Francisco  and  Panama  into  Darwin.* * 3 

Plan  “X”  was  carried  to  the  theater  by 
Col.  Stephen  J.  Chamberlin,  slated  to  be- 
come chief  of  staff  to  General  Brett,  and 
the  first  of  a series  of  War  Department 
emissaries.  Chamberlin  did  not  get  to 
Australia  until  9 January  1942,  by  which 
time  Plan  “X”  had  been  completely  out- 
dated by  the  march  of  events  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Late  in  December  MacArthur 
withdrew  his  forces  to  the  Bataan  Penin- 
sula and  sent  his  few  remaining  B-17 
bombers  to  Australia  under  his  air  com- 
mander, Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton.  At 
this  point  the  War  Department  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  build  up  overwhelm- 
ing air  power  in  the  Far  East,  based  no 
longer  on  the  Philippines  but  on  Australia, 
with  advance  operating  bases  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  Instructions  to  Brett 
in  late  December  and  early  January 
stressed  the  immediate  need  to  prepare  a 
base  establishment  in  Australia — airfields, 
air  depots,  and  maintenance  facilities. 
The  Far  East  Air  Force  under  Brereton 
was  specifically  exempted  from  Brett’s 
command,  but  Brett  was  given  the  major 
responsibility  for  supporting  it.  The  War 
Department  was  thus  placing  upon  Brett’s 
command  a double  logistical  burden— the 
continuing  effort  to  supply  the  Philip- 
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pines,  as  stressed  in  Plan  “X,”  and  the 
task  of  building  up  a base  establishment  to 
support  air  power  disposed  in  depth.3 

For  either  mission,  let  alone  both,  the 
logistical  difficulties  were  staggering. 
When  Brett  arrived  in  Australia  on  29 
December  1941  his  command,  designated 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Australia,  consisted 
of  about  four  thousand  U.S.  troops,  mostly 
artillerymen  unversed  in  supply  oper- 
ations, who  had  arrived  on  the  Pensacola 
convoy.  Sizable  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States  would  not  begin  to  reach 
Australia  until  late  in  January.  With  this 
handful  of  troops  Brett  had  to  begin  the 
immense  task  of  developing  a supply  line 
across  a sparsely  populated  and  generally 
undeveloped  continent  of  nearly  three 
million  square  miles.  Australia’s  ports,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  population  were 
concentrated  in  a narrow  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending southward  along  the  coast  from 
Brisbane  (midway  up  the  eastern  sea- 
board) around  to  Perth  and  Fremantle  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  continent. 
Five  million  of  its  seven  million  people 
were  settled  in  the  coastal  fringe  between 
Brisbane  and  Adelaide  (midway  to  Perth), 
the  majority  of  them  crowded  into  the 
southeastern  tip  of  the  country.  The  thin 
rim  of  seaboard  settlement  enclosed  a vast 
wasteland  sprawled  over  the  central  por- 
tion of  Australia.  Communications  were 

- ( 1 ) Ltr,  TAG  to  CG  U.S.  Forces  in  Australia,  20 
Dec  41,  sub:  G-4  Admin  Order — Plan  “X,”  AG  381 

(12-20-41)  MSC-D-M.  (2)  Rpt,  JPC  to  JB,  21  Dec 
4 1 , sub:  Agreement  on  Orgn  and  Consolidation  of 
A&N  Support  ...  in  Pac,  Netherlands  E Indies, 
and  Australia,  JB  325.  Ser  738. 

3 (1)  See  above,  Icb.. -XX  (2)  Msg,  TAG  to  Mil  At- 
tache Australia  for  Brett,  2 Jan  42,  AG  381  (1  1 -27- 
41).  (3)  Col  Julian  F.  Barnes,  Report  of  Organization 
and  Activities  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Australia,  December 
7,  1941  to  June  30,  1942,  photostat,  Pt.  II,  p.  34, 
OCMH.  (4)  Msgs  exchanged  between  Marshall  and 
MacArthur,  Msg  3-5  files,  WPD.  (5)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  IV. 
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poor  and  generally  concentrated  along  the 
coasts,  an  inviting  target  for  attack.  Rail 
lines  were  few,  mostly  single  track,  and  of 
five  different  gauges,  requiring  frequent 
transshipment.  For  lack  of  modern  equip- 
ment, manual  labor  had  to  be  used  to 
transfer  freight,  with  an  average  delay  of 
about  twenty-four  hours  at  each  trans- 
shipment point.  A single  railroad  wound 
around  the  coastline  from  Perth  to  Cairns, 
on  the  east  coast  north  of  Townsville; 
north-south  communication  consisted  of 
two  lines,  one  stretching  three  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  south  from  Darwin 
and  the  other  one  thousand  miles  north 
from  Adelaide,  the  two  being  connected 
by  a six-hundred- mile  stretch  of  gravel 
road.  More  than  half  of  Australia’s  motor 
roads  could  not  be  used  for  military  trans- 
port and  the  best  of  them  were  concen- 
trated, with  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  other 
economic  facilities,  in  the  southeast.* * * 4 

Air  operations  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
and  Philippines  would  have  to  be  based 
upon  the  undeveloped  areas  in  the  north. 
Townsville,  on  the  east  coast  about  eight 
hundred  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  and 
Darwin,  in  the  north,  had  been  chosen  as 
termini  of  the  air  ferry  route  on  which 
work  had  begun  late  in  1941,  but  little 
had  been  done  to  develop  these  areas. 
Darwin  was  an  isolated  outpost  in  Aus- 
tralia’s desolate  back  country,  its  facilities 
primitive.  Water  there  was  very  scarce 
and  would  have  to  be  impounded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a military  base;  there  was 
shelter  for  only  seven  hundred  men  and 
little  labor  for  construction  work.  Dar- 
win’s air  base  was  in  an  embryonic  stage, 
and  the  good  natural  harbor  had  few 
docking  facilities.  Practically  all  the  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  construction  mate- 
rial, together  with  the  troops  required  to 
set  up  and  defend  the  base,  would  have  to 


be  brought  in  by  water.  Water  routes  were 
long,  and  coastwise  movements  were  sub- 
ject to  the  continuous  threat  of  enemy  at- 
tack. At  Darwin  there  would  inevitably 
be  delays  in  unloading  material.5 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  Aus- 
tralia simply  did  not  have  resources  for 
the  tremendous  effort  required.  Australian 
manpower,  scant  to  begin  with,  had  al- 
ready been  drained  for  her  military  forces 
and  war  industries.  Her  continental  de- 
fenses were  at  rock  bottom,  the  best  of  her 
troops  and  the  bulk  of  her  military  equip- 
ment having  been  sent  overseas.  Her 
economy  was  already  stretched  tight  by 
the  demands  of  two  years  of  war  and  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  her  own  re- 
quirements. While  a large  part  of  the  basic 
U.S.  Army  ration,  items  of  clothing,  and 
the  like  could  be  obtained  locally,  only  a 
brief  survey  was  needed  to  convince 
Americans  in  Australia  that  the  great  bulk 
of  military  supplies — including  construc- 
tion equipment  and  construction  labor — 
would  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States.6 

During  the  last  days  of  December  1941 
Brett,  accompanied  by  Brereton,  made  a 
rapid  survey  of  Australia’s  resources. 
Mindful  of  War  Department  orders  to 
establish  bases  in  Australia  adequate  to 
support  air  power  in  depth,  Brett  decided 

* (1)  James  R.  Masterson,  U.S.  Army  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  1941-1947,  mono- 

graph, pp.  656-59,  687-97,  OCMH.  (2)  Sumner 

Welles,  ed.,  An  Intelligent  American’s  Guide  to  the  Peace 
(New  York,  Dryden  Press,  1945),  pp.  146-50.  (3)  Msg 
9,  Brett  to  TAG,  5 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file,  Case  303,  WPD. 
(4)  Msg  36,  Brett  to  TAG,  2 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file.  Case 

148,  WPD.  (5)  Msg  143,  Maj  Gen  Julian  F.  Barnes  to 
AGWAR,  3 1 Jan  42,  Pac  folder,  OCT  HB. 

5 (1)  Msgs  cited  n.  4(3)  and  n.  4(4).  (2)  Msg,  Brett 
to  TAG,  3 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file,  Case  386,  WPD. 

6 (1)  Ltr,  Brig  Gen  Stephen  J.  Chamberlin  to  Gen 
Somervell,  26  Feb  42,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (2)  Barnes 
rpt,  Incl  19,  cited |n.  3(3)1  (3)  Mil  ner,  Victory  in 
Papua,  Chs.  I— II. 
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that  the  country  must  be  transformed  into 
a “second  England.”  “I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced,” he  reported  to  Marshall  on  2 
January,  “that  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
stable  establishment  in  Australia  prior  to 
large-scale  tactical  operations.”  7 At  con- 
ferences with  the  Australian  authorities 
and  with  General  Wavell  at  Melbourne 
in  early  January,  he  outlined  a plan  for  a 
series  of  bases  along  the  Brisbane-Towns- 
ville-Darwin  line  in  support  of  air  oper- 
ations in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The 
Americans,  he  asserted,  were  prepared  to 
build  from  the  ground  up,  if  necessary, 
and  in  defiance  of  logistical  obstacles.8 

In  a steady  stream  of  cables  to  the  War 
Department  early  in  January,  Brett  listed 
his  needs:  for  his  staff,  a group  of  experi- 
enced air  supply  officers;  for  defense  of  his 
northern  bases,  four  regiments  and  four 
battalions  of  antiaircraft  troops,  two  air- 
warning service  organizations,  and  180 
barrage  balloons  with  operating  personnel; 
for  aircraft  maintenance,  two  completely 
equipped  mobile  air  depots;  for  base  con- 
struction, three  separate  engineer  battal- 
ions, one  general  service  regiment,  three 
engineer  aviation  companies,  and  a long 
list  of  supplies  including  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  asphalt,  thirty  asphalt- 
producing  plants,  crushing  plants,  com- 
pressors, jack  hammers,  screening  plants 
for  gravel,  explosives,  landing  mat;  for 
transportation,  rail  and  rolling  stock, 
trucks,  gasoline  storage  tanks,  and  operat- 
ing personnel.9 

Brett’s  plans  to  build  a “second  Eng- 
land” were  not  unreasonable  in  view  of 
the  instructions  he  had  received,  but 
when  his  lists  began  to  roll  in,  War  De- 
partment officials  were  dismayed.  No 
shipping  was  in  sight  to  move  such  quan- 
tities of  men  and  material,  even  if  all 
planned  moves  in  the  Atlantic  were  aban- 


doned. In  separate  messages  originating  in 
G-4  and  WPD,  Brett  was  ordered  to  ap- 
ply the  brakes.  WPD  told  him  he  must  re- 
strict his  requirements  to  those  “absolutely 
necessary  for  effective  air  and  anti-air  op- 
erations of  the  immediate  future;”  10  G-4 
warned  that  construction  must  be  limited 
to  “pioneer,”  “theater  of  operations” 
types,  employing  the  “more  primitive  facil- 
ities and  methods”  available  in  the  the- 
ater.* 11 

Clearly,  there  was  an  enormous  dis- 
parity between  the  War  Department’s 
announced  aims  and  actual  logistical 
capabilities  in  the  southwestern  Pacific. 
The  General  Staff  had  no  choice  but  to 
insist  on  improvisation  and  short-term 
supply  plans,  but  almost  coincident  with 
its  veto  of  Brett’s  plan,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, responding  to  new  and  urgent  ap- 
peals from  MacArthur,  renewed  pressure 
on  USAFIA  to  bend  every  effort  to  break 
through  the  blockade  of  the  Philippines. 
Taken  aback  by  the  obvious  disparity  be- 
tween what  he  was  asked  to  do  and  the 
means  with  which  he  was  expected  to  do 
it,  Brett  could  only  quote  his  earlier  in- 
structions and  reiterate  his  requests.12 

7 Msg  cited  h.  4C4fl 

* Barnes  rpt,  Incls  l_la,  1 3a,  and  1 3b,  cited  fr.  3(3)] 

9 (1)  Msgs  cited  h-  4(3)|and |n.  5(2)1  (2)  Msg,  Brett 
to  TAG,  3 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file,  Case  151,  WPD.  (3) 
Msg,  Brett  to  TAG,  6 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file.  Case  351, 
WPD.  (4)  Msg  5,  Brett  to  TAG,  7 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file. 
Case  359,  WPD.  (5)  Msg  6,  Brett  to  TAG,  7 Jan  42, 
Msg  5 file,  Case  258,  WPD.  (6)  Msg  17,  Brett  to 
TAG,  9 Jan  42,  Msg  5 file,  Case  498,  WPD.  (7)  See 
summaries  of  msg  cited|n.  4(4)t  Msg  8,  Brett  to  TAG, 
4 Jan  42;  and  msg,  Brett  to  TAG,  8 Jan  42,  in  G-4/ 
33861. 

10  Memo,  ACofiS  WPD  for  TAG,  8 Jan  42,  sub: 
Personnel  and  Sup  Policy  in  Australia,  Msg  5 file, 
Case  418,  WPD. 

11  Memo,  ACofS  G-4  for  CofiS,  8 Jan  42,  sub:  Gen 
Brett’s  Requests  for  Construction  Equip  and  Mats, 
G-4/33861-2. 

12  (1)  Msgs  in  AG  38  1 (1 1-27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit, 
Sec  1,  and  in  G-4/33861.  (2)  Msg,  Brett  to  AGWAR, 
14  Jan  42,  Msg  6 file,  Case  771,  WPD. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Australian  base  had  as- 
sumed a new  importance  in  relation  to 
General  Wavell’s  ABDA  Command.  Only 
northern  Australia  was  included  in  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  ABDA  Com- 
mand, but  Australia  was  visualized  as  the 
base  through  which  men  and  materials 
from  the  United  States  would  be  fed  into 
the  fighting  zone,  in  the  same  manner  that 
India  would  serve  as  the  base  for  men  and 
materials  coming  from  Britain  and  the 
Middle  East.  General  Brett  relinquished 
his  Australian  command  to  become  dep- 
uty to  Wavell  and  Intendant-General  of 
ABDA  Command,  which  post  gave  him 
general  supervision  over  all  rear  area  ad- 
ministration and  supply.  Brereton  was  as- 
signed command  of  all  U.S.  air  operations 
in  the  ABDA  area.  Command  of  USAFIA 
fell  temporarily  to  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  F. 
Barnes,  commanding  officer  of  the  troops 
that  had  arrived  in  the  Pensacola  convoy. 
Because  of  the  growing  isolation  of  the 
Philippines,  USAFIA  was  withdrawn  from 
MacArthur’s  command  and  made  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  ABDA  Command,  though 
its  supply  responsibilities  for  MacArthur’s 
forces  remained  the  same.  Thus  USAFIA, 
despite  its  slender  resources,  had  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  supply  support  of 
American  forces  stretching  from  the  Phil- 
ippines to  Java  and  Australia. 

The  War  Department  wanted  to  place 
the  whole  command  under  Brereton, 
whose  air  operations  it  was  charged  with 
supporting;  there  were  not  enough  senior 
U.S.  officers  in  the  area  to  permit  separate 
tactical  and  logistical  commands  under  an 
over-all  American  commander.  For  a few 
hectic  days  in  January,  Brereton  held  the 
USAFIA  command  and,  on  another  fly- 
ing visit  to  Australia,  shook  up  the  organi- 
zation there.  Brereton  was  dissatisfied  both 
with  the  conglomeration  of  responsibilities 


now  thrust  upon  him,  and  with  Barnes’ 
efforts  to  push  supply  shipments  through 
to  the  Philippines  and  Java.  At  Brereton’s 
behest,  Wavell  made  representations  to 
Washington  that  he  (Brereton)  could  not 
properly  handle  air  operations  in  the  In- 
dies and  also  direct  a logistical  establish- 
ment three  thousand  miles  to  the  rear. 
General  Marshall  accordingly  relieved 
the  latter  of  the  unwelcome  burden  of 
USAFIA.  The  luckless  Barnes  was  re- 
stored to  that  command  and  lectured  on 
his  mission  to  “provide  timely  and  effec- 
tive logistical  support”  to  Brereton,  now 
once  again  commanding  American  air 
forces  in  the  ABDA  area;  “his  calls  upon 
you,”  Marshall  told  him,  “must  be  an- 
swered promptly  and  effectively.”  13 

Probing  the  Japanese  Blockade 

The  Japanese,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly 
closing  the  avenues  to  the  Philippines  and 
overrunning  the  weak  defenses  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  The  first  American 
surface  shipments  from  Australia  to  the 
Netherlands  Indies  were  those  aboard  the 
Bloemfontein  (one  of  the  Pensacola  convoy 
ships),  which  sailed  to  Surabaja  at  the  end 
of  December  with  a few  hundred  artillery- 
men and  some  old  British  75’s.  Through 
January  and  February  desperate  efforts 
were  made  to  ship  material,  including  air- 
planes, to  Java,  as  well  as  to  fly  planes  to 
that  area.  In  the  great  enemy  air  raid  on 
Darwin  on  19  February,  most  of  the  avail- 
able cargo  shipping  was  wiped  out,  and 

" (l)  Msg,  Marshall  to  CG  USAFIA,  27  Jan  42, 
WPD  4628-5.  (2)  Msg,  Marshall  to  CG  USAFIA,  30 
Jan  42,  WPD  4628-25.  (3)  Msg,  Wavell  to  Marshall, 
16  Jan  42,  WPD  4369-19.  (4)  Delaying  and  Contain- 
ing Action,  monograph,  pp.  1-8,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File. 
(5)  Incl  18,  msg,  Marshall  to  CG  USAFIA,  18Jan  42, 
to  Barnes  rpt  citedln.  3(34  (6)  Brereton,  The  Brereton 
Diaries , pp.  76-83.  (7)  See  also  corresp  in  WPD  4628- 
20  and  WPD  4628-25. 
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J ava  was  sealed  off  from  further  surface 
shipments  from  Australia;  on  27  February 
thirty-two  P-40’s  went  down  when  the  old 
seaplane  tender  Langley  was  sunk;  many 
other  aircraft  were  lost,  before  they  could 
get  into  action,  while  being  flown  north 
from  Australia;  still  others  were  purposely 
destroyed  during  the  evacuation  ofjava  to 
prevent  their  capture.  On  the  last  day  of 
February  General  Brett  radioed  the  War 
Department  that  he  considered  further 
shipments  to  Java  “unwarranted  wast- 
age.” Ten  days  later,  with  the  capture  of 
Bandung,  resistance  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  came  to  an  end.14 

In  the  Philippines  the  debacle  was  more 
prolonged.  Following  his  withdrawal  to 
Bataan,  General  MacArthur  declared 
himself  “professionally  certain”  that  the 
enemy  blockade  could  be  easily  pierced. 
He  recommended  using  numerous  small 
vessels  and  submarines,  arguing  that  his 
requirements,  though  urgent,  were  mod- 
est. The  War  Department,  which  wanted 
to  retain  the  large  ships  for  transoceanic 
runs,  was  agreeable  to  the  use  of  small 
vessels;  in  any  case,  the  Americans  no 
longer  possessed  discharge  facilities  for 
large  ships  on  Luzon.  On  18  January  Col. 
Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  sent  to  the  south- 
western Pacific  as  General  Marshall’s  per- 
sonal representative  to  infuse  more  energy 
into  the  search  for  small  craft  in  Australia 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Meanwhile, 
USAFIA  headquarters  dispatched  Col. 
John  N.  Robinson,  who  had  commanded 
the  troops  on  the  Holbrook,  with  six  assist- 
ants to  comb  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes 
for  food  and  coastal  vessels.  Other  officers, 
armed  with  War  Department  authority  to 
expend  practically  unlimited  funds,  were 
directed  to  “organize  blockade  running 
on  a broad  front.”  15 

Small  craft,  fast  and  with  sufficient  fuel 
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capacity,  were  hard  to  obtain.  Masters 
and  crews  usually  refused  to  risk  death  or 
capture,  despite  the  offer  of  large  bonuses. 
Precious  time  was  lost  in  negotiations  be- 
tween Washington  and  London  over  al- 
leged duplication  in  assignment  of  ship- 
ping. Only  three  vessels  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  blockade,  reaching 
Mindanao  and  Cebu  during  February  and 
March,  respectively,  with  about  10,000 
tons  of  rations,  4,000,000  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition,  8,000  rounds  of  81-mm. 
mortar  shell,  and  a quantity  of  medical, 
signal,  and  engineer  supplies.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  supplies  reached 
the  beleaguered  forces  on  Luzon.  An  at- 
tempt was  made,  despite  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Hart  and 
General  Wavell,  to  run  supplies  through 
by  submarine;  about  ten  of  these  craft 
sailed  from  various  points  between  early 
January  and  the  surrender  of  Corregidor 
in  May,  and  at  least  five  actually  reached 
“The  Rock.”  Only  three,  however,  were 
able  to  discharge  cargo. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  the  block- 
ade of  the  southern  approaches  to  the 
Philippines  had  become  so  tight  that  both 
Hurley  and  Brett  thought  the  effort  to 
pierce  it  should  be  abandoned.  General 
MacArthur  had  already  concluded,  and 
urged  upon  the  War  Department,  that  the 
whole  approach  up  to  now  had  been 
wrong.  Direction  of  the  effort,  he  declared 
on  22  February,  should  be  centralized  in 
Washington  and  “re-energized,”  rather 

14  (!)  Bingham  and  Leighton,  Development  of  the 
United  States  Supply  Base  in  Australia,  ASF  hist 
monograph,  pp.  94-98,  OCMH.  (2)  Blockade  Run- 
ning to  the  Philippines,  MS,  pp.  28—29,  OCT  HB.  (3) 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  pp. 
131-36.  (4)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  391-98. 

15  (1)  Bingham  and  Leighton  monograph,  pp.  100- 
101,  cited  n.  14(1).  (2)  MS  cited  n.  14(2).  (3)  Corresp 
in  G-4/33861  and  AG  381  (11-27-41)  Far  Eastern  Sit, 
Sec  1.  (4)  Morton,  Fall  of  the  Philippines,  Ch.  XXII. 
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than  being  relegated  to  USAFIA  where  it 
was  being  handled,  he  charged,  “as  a sub- 
sidiary effort.”  16  The  resources  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  in  any 
case,  were  insufficient  for  the  task.  Many 
shipments,  Mac  Arthur  thought,  should  be 
routed  along  the  westward  passage  from 
Honolulu.  Asserting  that  the  enemy’s 
coverage  of  the  approaches  was  still  thin, 
MacArthur  evidently  envisaged  an  unin- 
terrupted stream  of  vessels  probing  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Philippines  along  several 
routes.  Many  ships  might  be  lost,  but 
many,  he  felt,  would  get  through. 

There  had  been  no  lack  of  energy  in  the 
War  Department’s  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem. Since  mid-January  it  had  been  work- 
ing on  a project  to  fit  seven  old  destroyers, 
converted  into  banana  carriers,  for  the 
westward  voyage.  In  response  to  MacAr- 
thur’s  message  of  22  February  the  War 
Department  notified  him  that  three  of  the 
converted  destroyers,  each  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  tons  cargo  capacity,  were  being 
loaded  identically  with  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, ammunition,  and  other  items  and 
would  be  sent  to  Mindanao  within  three 
weeks;  the  first  was  leaving  almost  imme- 
diately. But  time  and  circumstances 
whittled  down  this  plan.  There  were  de- 
lays in  arming  the  vessels,  in  providing 
Army  gun  crews  (the  Navy  had  none 
available),  in  assembling  cargoes,  in  work- 
ing out  routings.  The  first  vessel  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  on  2 March,  and  two 
more  at  approximately  one-week  inter- 
vals. Only  one  got  as  far  as  Honolulu  be- 
fore the  surrender  of  Corregidor.  In  mid- 
April  General  MacArthur,  then  in  Aus- 
tralia, acknowledged  that  with  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  both  the  Cavite  and  Ba- 
taan shores  of  Manila  Bay  it  was  useless  to 
send  more  blockade  runners  to  Corregidor. 
The  dreary  game  thus  dragged  to  an  end. 


In  mid-March  General  Eisenhower,  now 
head  of  the  Operations  Division  (OPD), 
had  jotted  a notation,  “For  many  weeks — 
it  seems  years — I’ve  been  searching  every- 
where to  find  any  feasible  way  of  giving 
real  help  to  the  P.  I I’ll  go  on  try- 

ing, but  daily  the  situation  grows  more 
desperate.”  17 

Emergence  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area 
Command 

By  the  end  of  February  both  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  ABDA  Command  were  ef- 
fectively beyond  the  reach  of  logistical 
support.  With  the  fall  of  Java  imminent, 
Wavell  closed  his  headquarters  there  on 
23  February  and  Brett  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia to  assume  command  of  USAFIA. 
Allied  forces  in  the  Far  East  were  split, 
driven  westward  into  India  and  southeast- 
ward into  Australia  and  the  tip  of  New 
Guinea.  With  the  collapse  of  ABDA  Com- 
mand and  the  War  Department’s  futile  in- 
tervention to  “re-energize”  blockade  run- 
ning to  the  Philippines,  the  supply  task  of 
the  Australian  base  shrank  to  more  man- 
ageable proportions.  Beginning  in  mid- 
January  1942,  the  War  Department  had 
begun  to  adjust  its  supply  plans  to  place 
major  emphasis  on  building  a permanent 
base  in  Australia.  This,  in  reality,  had 
been  the  predominant  concern  of  the  staff 
of  USAFIA  almost  from  the  beginning. 

On  10  January  G-4  directed  the  release 
and  redistribution  of  depot  stocks  that  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  preceding 
summer  for  shipment  to  the  Philippines. 
Shipments  were  to  be  limited,  for  a time, 
to  such  essential  items  as  ammunition, 
food,  and  critical  medical  supplies  that 

16  Msg  344,  MacArthur  to  Marshall,  22  Feb  42, 
G-4/33817. 

17  (1)  Notations  by  Eisenhower,  13  Mar42j:ntry, 
Item  3,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (2)  See  above]  n.  15. 
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could  be  transported  by  air  as  well  as  by 
sea,  and  to  additional  critical  supplies  (up 
to  a hypothetical  thirty-day  level)  that 
would  be  useful  in  Australia  if  transship- 
ment to  MacArthur  should  prove  impos- 
sible. This  move  to  place  supply  of  the 
Philippines  in  a special  category  was  con- 
firmed in  a new  supply  plan  for  Australia 
that  had  taken  shape  by  early  February. 
Reserves  to  be  held  in  Australia  for  the 
Philippines  were  definitely  restricted  to 
thirty  days’  supply,  with  the  qualification 
that  the  Commanding  General,  USAFIA, 
was  authorized  to  request  from  the  War 
Department  such  additional  supplies  as 
he  was  able  to  push  through  to  them.  For 
Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  levels 
were  set  at  ninety  days  for  ground  force 
materials  and  five  months  for  air  force 
supply.  Procedures  were  made  more  de- 
tailed and  restrictive  than  in  the  Decem- 
ber directive  (Plan  “X”),  and  a trend  to- 
ward orderly  supply  methods  was  evident. 
In  addition  to  its  other  responsibilities, 
USAFIA  was  assigned  the  obligation  of 
supplying  Poppy  Force  until  its  com- 
mander, Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Patch, 
could  organize  a base  port  in  New  Cale- 
donia.18 

In  order  to  systematize  local  procure- 
ment, USAFIA  was  ordered  on  3 Febru- 
ary to  establish  a General  Purchasing 
Board  that  would  consolidate  all  procure- 
ment in  Australia  for  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Navy,  on  the  pattern  of  the  board  created 
in  France  during  World  War  I.  Brig.  Gen. 
James  C.  Roop,  who  had  been  executive 
officer  of  the  older  board,  was  sent  to  the 
theater  as  General  Purchasing  Agent  and 
chairman  of  the  General  Purchasing 
Board.  The  board  was  to  consist  of  the 
senior  officer  of  each  supply  arm  and  serv- 
ice of  USAFIA,  a representative  of  the 
Navy  supply  corps,  and  such  other  mem- 
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bers  as  the  Commanding  General, 
USAFIA,  wished  to  appoint.  General 
Roop  and  the  board  were  charged  with 
supervision  of  all  local  procurement  in  the 
Australian  area  by  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  with  making  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  local  governments.19 

Simultaneously,  another  War  Depart- 
ment emissary,  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  R.  Wil- 
son, was  sent  out  to  serve  as  Barnes’  chief 
quartermaster  and  to  infuse  vigor  into  all 
supply  activities  in  Australia,  including 
local  procurement.  General  Marshall’s 
letter  to  USAFIA  on  6 February  outlining 
Wilson’s  mission  still  placed  heavy  em- 
phasis on  forwarding  supplies  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Netherlands  Indies.20  But 
Wilson,  bringing  with  him  the  February 
supply  plan,  did  not  arrive  until  March, 
by  which  time  events  had  made  this  as- 
pect of  his  mission  almost  obsolete.  With 
the  collapse  of  ABDA  Command,  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments 
had  turned  to  a reconsideration  of  Pacific 
organization  and  strategy,  and  the  over- 
riding concern  now  was  for  the  safety  of 
Australia  itself. 

On  23  January  the  Japanese  had  taken 
Rabaul  on  New  Britain  Island,  thus  un- 
covering Port  Moresby,  the  weakly  held 
Australian  base  in  southern  Papua  across 
the  Torres  Strait,  which  in  turn  controlled 
the  approaches  to  the  continent  across  the 
Coral  Sea.  Invasion  seemed  imminent, 
and  Australian  defenses  were  weak.  Two 
divisions  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces 
had  already  been  hastily  withdrawn  from 

18  (1)  Memo,  Exec  Off  G-4  for  Br  Chiefs,  10  Jan  42, 
sub:  Shipts  for  Forces  in  Philippines,  G-4/33861.  (2) 
AG  hr  to  CG  USAFIA  and  Chiefs  of  S AS,  2 Feb  42, 
sub:  Sup  of  USAFIA  Area,  AG  400  (1-31-42). 

1S  TAG  ltr  to  CG  USAFIA,  3 Feb  42,  sub:  Estabof 
a Gen  Purch  Bd  in  Australia,  AG  334.8  Australia, 
Gen  Purch  Bd  (1-30-42)  MSC-D-M. 

20  (1)  Ltr,  CofS  to  CG  USAFIA,  6 Feb  42,  G-4/ 
33861.  (2)  Related  papers  in  same  file. 
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the  Middle  East  and  were  en  route  to 
Australia;  the  Australian  Government  de- 
manded the  return  of  a third.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  best 
position  geographically  and  otherwise  to 
provide  reinforcements,  and  on  14  Febru- 
ary General  Marshall  decided  to  send  the 
41st  Division  to  Australia  along  with  sup- 
porting service  troops.  The  quest  for  ship- 
ping again  had  to  be  taken  to  the  White 
House,  via  the  versatile  Mr.  Hopkins,  who 
contrived  to  have  the  request  for  addi- 
tional vessels,  beyond  the  pooled  resources 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  put  to  Admiral 
Land  at  the  White  House  level.  The  first 
phase  of  the  movement  got  under  way  on 
3 March  with  the  sailing  from  New  York 
of  a large  convoy  of  five  troopships,  carry- 
ing about  13,500  men;  the  rest  of  the  41st 
Division  and  support  troops  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  in  March  and  April.  Mean- 
time, in  a message  to  Prime  Minister  John 
Curtin  on  20  February,  the  President,  in 
an  effort  to  persuade  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  diversion  to  Burma 
of  the  two  Australian  divisions  en  route 
from  the  Middle  East,  assured  Curtin  that 
the  United  States  would  reinforce  the 
Australian  position  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  effect,  Roosevelt  accepted  the  defense 
of  Australia  as  an  American  responsi- 
bility.21 

In  early  March  Churchill  appealed  to 
the  President  to  send  an  additional  Amer- 
ican division  to  Australia  and  one  to  New 
Zealand  in  order  to  permit  retention  of 
one  Australian  and  one  New  Zealand  di- 
vision in  the  Middle  East.  The  President 
agreed,  and  on  25  March  the  32d  Divi- 
sion, which  had  been  awaiting  shipment 
to  Northern  Ireland,  was  hastily  with- 
drawn from  the  Magnet  Force  and  put 
under  orders  for  movement  to  Australia  in 
April.  The  37th  Division  was  scheduled 


for  shipment  to  New  Zealand  in  May. 
With  the  allocation  of  these  ground  forces 
to  the  theater,  War  Department  deploy- 
ment policy  entered  a new  phase.  Instead 
of  only  air  units  and  essential  service 
troops,  the  aim  was  now  to  build  a bal- 
anced air  and  ground  force  for  the  defense 
of  Australia.  The  Australian  base  had  be- 
come the  anchor  of  the  American  line  of 
defense  in  the  Pacific.22 

The  shift  in  deployment  was  accom- 
panied by  a dramatic  change  in  command 
arrangements.  General  MacArthur,  on 
orders  from  the  President,  left  the  Philip- 
pines and  made  his  way  to  Australia,  ar- 
riving at  Darwin  on  17  March  1942.  The 
announcement  was  made  on  that  day  that 
he  would  become  supreme  commander  of 
all  Allied  forces  in  Australia  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. A few  days  later  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  on  a general  di- 
vision of  strategic  responsibility  and  exer- 
cise of  command  for  Allied  forces  through- 
out the  world.  The  plan  established  three 
broad  strategic  areas — the  Pacific,  the 
Middle  East-Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean-Atlantic.  The  conduct  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  would  become  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to  be 
similarly  responsible  for  the  Middle  East- 
Indian  Ocean  region,  and  the  European- 

21  (1)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Eisenhower,  14  Feb  42. 

(2)  Memo  for  red,  Brig  Gen  Robert  W.  Crawford,  14 
Feb  42.  Both  in  WPD  4360-65.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CofS,  14  Feb  42,  sub:  Trans  for  Reinf  to  “X,”  G-4./ 
29717-1 16.  (4)  MatlofT  and  Snell.  Strategic  Planning: 
1941-1942,  Chs.  VI- VII.  (5)  Rpt,  NYPOE  Statistical 
Summary,  OCT  HB. 

-J(l)  Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Chs.  I— II.  (2)  Mat- 
loff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942 , Ch.  VII. 

(3)  Memo,  ACofS  OPD  for  TAG,  10  Mar  42,  sub:  Est 
of  Sit,  Anzac  Area,  OPD  381  Australia,  Case  9.  (4) 
As  a part  of  the  general  effort  to  strengthen  the  British 
position  in  the  Middle  East,  the  President  also  prom- 
ised shipping  to  transport  two  British  divisions  to  that 
area.  See  below,  Chs.|xTj[xVHI. 
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Atlantic  would  be  a combined  responsibil- 
ity. The  Combined  Chiefs  would  continue 
to  determine  grand  strategy  for  all  areas. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  es- 
tablished two  main  theaters,  the  South? 
west  Pacific  Area  (SWPA)  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Area,  the  former  to  be  under  Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s  command,  the  latter 
under  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  all  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
except  Sumatra,  were  included  witbiin 


SWPA.  The  rest  of  the  Pacific,  with  the 
exception  of  a relatively  small  area  in  the 
southeastern  part  for  which  no  command 
was  established,  fell  within  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Area.  This  area  was  further  divided 
into  North,  Central,  and  South  Pacific 
subareas,  the  first  two  to  be  directly  con- 
trolled by  Admiral  Nimitz  and  the  third 
by  a deputy  of  his  own  choosing.”  (Map  3) 

'2:l  (1)  Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Ch.  II.  (2)  Matloff 
and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  VII.  (3) 
CCS  57/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Strategic  Responsibility 
of  U.S.  and  U.K. 
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After  the  approval  of  the  Australian 
Government  had  been  obtained,  General 
MacArthur  on  18  April  announced  the 
structure  of  his  new  command.  All  forces 
under  his  control  were  organized  into  five 
subordinate  commands:  Allied  air  forces 
under  General  Brett;  Allied  land  forces 
under  the  Australian  General  Sir  Thomas 
Blarney;  Allied  naval  forces  under  Rear 
Adm.  Herbert  F.  Leary;  USAFIA,  once 
again,  under  General  Barnes;  and  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Philippines  under  Lt.  Gen. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright.  While  supply 
and  administration  remained  divided 
along  national  lines,  operational  control 
of  all  ground,  air,  and  naval  units  whether 
American,  Australian,  or  Dutch  came  un- 
der the  Allied  commander.  For  all  Amer- 
ican forces,  USAFIA  served  as  a supply 
and  service  agency  as  well  as  an  adminis- 
trative headquarters  for  the  transmission 
of  policy  directives;  in  supply  matters  it 
was  the  channel  of  communication  to  the 
War  Department.24 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  General  MacAr- 
thur won  the  Australian  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
his  view  that  the  best  hope  of  saving  the 
dominion  lay  in  concentrating  such  re- 
sources as  were  available  on  the  defense  of 
Port  Moresby  and  undertaking  limited  of- 
fensive action  in  New  Guinea  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  This  policy  made 
it  clear  that  development  of  the  base  es- 
tablishment would  have  to  be  focused  on 
northeastern  Australia  and  carried  north 
into  Papua.  This  shortened  the  line  of 
communications  from  the  well-developed 
ports  of  southeastern  Australia,  and  made 
Townsville  rather  than  Darwin  the  focal 
point  in  the  undeveloped  north.  USAFIA 
at  last  had  a supply  mission  of  manageable 
proportions  and  reasonable  clarity.25 

By  this  time,  too,  the  base  in  Australia 
was  acquiring  some  flesh  and  sinew.  There 


were  34,000  American  troops  in  Australia 
by  the  middle  of  March  and  23,000  more 
en  route.  Supply  operations  were  becom- 
ing more  systematic.  With  more  staff  per- 
sonnel available,  seven  base  sections  were 
organized  under  USAFIA  and  began  to 
operate  with  some  smoothness.  General 
Wilson  had  taken  over  the  functions  of 
chief  quartermaster,  the  General  Purchas- 
ing Board  under  General  Roop  was  in  op- 
eration, and  an  Allied  Supply  Council  had 
been  set  up.  A survey  of  local  resources  in- 
dicated that  most  of  the  subsistence  for 
American  troops  could  be  procured  in 
Australia,  as  could  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  clothing,  construction  materials, 
and  other  supplies.  Shipments  of  supplies 
from  the  United  States  were  also  now  ar- 
riving in  quantity,  and  the  build-up  of  re- 
serve stocks  was  well  under  way.  Brig. 
Gen.  Stephen  J.  Chamberlin  reported  to 
General  Somervell  at  the  end  of  February 
that  materials  were  coming  so  fast  “we  are 
having  trouble  taking  care  of  them.”  26 
The  build-up  in  Australia  represented 
in  fact  the  major  logistical  effort  of  the 
U.S.  Army  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1942,  absorbing  approximately  half  of  the 
troops  and  a third  of  the  cargo  shipped 
overseas  by  the  Army  during  that  period. 
After  March  1942  the  proportion  fell  rap- 


21  (11  Delaying  and  Containing  Action,  pp.  32-34, 
cited |n.  13(4],  (2)  Ltr,  CINCSWPA  to  TAG,  26  May 
42,  sub:  Sup  Orgn  and  Proced,  SWPA  Sup  folder. 
Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140.  (3)  Msg,  USAFFE  to 
AGWAR,  20  Apr  42,  ABC  323.31  POA  ( 1-29-42),  2. 

“ Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Ch.  II. 

26  (1)  Ltr  cited|n.  6(1)1  (2)  Barnes  rpt,  Pt.  I,  pp.  38- 
44,  and  Pt.  VI,  cited  p!  3(3) | (3)  Matloff  and  Snell, 
Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  VII.  (4)  Conti  Div, 
ASF,  Statistical  Review,  World  War  II.  (5)  Msg  758, 
Brett  to  TAG,  19  Mar  42.  (6)  Memo,  Gen  Wilson  for 
CG  USAFIA,  12  Jun  42,  sub;  Suggested  Rpt  to  WD. 
Last  two  in  SWPA  Sup  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A44-140.  (7)  For  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid  ar- 
rangements, see  belowjfCh.  XVIII| 
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idly,  as  the  United  States  and  Britain  held 
to  their  initial  decision  to  concentrate  first 
on  the  war  against  Germany.  Within  the 
Pacific  itself,  much  of  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  the  island  chain  and  once  again  to  Ha- 
waii. MacArthur  had  to  accept  a lower 
priority  in  troops,  materials,  and  shipping. 
Troop  shipments  to  Australia  dropped 
abruptly  in  May,  cargo  shipments  in 
June.27  The  early  build-up  made  possible 
the  development  of  a base  in  Australia 
adequate  for  the  defense  of  the  continent, 
but  hardly  equal  to  the  demands  even  the 
most  limited  Allied  counteroffensive  would 
impose.  The  fundamental  logistical  prob- 
lems of  vast  distances,  scanty  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities,  and 
scarce  and  inefficient  labor  remained. 
There  was  no  real  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems in  sight  as  long  as  the  strategic  em- 
phasis on  other  areas  precluded  further 
heavy  concentration  of  American  military 
resources  in  Australia. 

Manning  the  Island  Line 

Like  the  base  in  Australia,  the  American 
defense  and  communications  line  along 
the  Pacific  islands  west  of  Hawaii  was  an 
outgrowth  of  circumstances  rather  than  of 
plan.  In  the  command  structure  set  up  in 
March  1942,  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean 
Area  was  made  a naval  responsibility,  but 
the  Army  had  to  garrison  most  of  the  island 
bases  and  provide  the  long-range  bomber 
support  that  the  Navy  considered  essential 
to  fleet  operations.  Interservice  co-opera- 
tion in  logistics  was  therefore  a central 
problem  from  the  start. 

The  first  phase  of  deployment  to  the 
island  chain  got  under  way  in  January 
with  the  movement  of  Poppy  Force  to  New 
Caledonia,  the  establishment  of  the  refuel- 
ing station  at  Bora  Bora,  and  the  rein- 


forcement of  existing  naval  and  air-ferry- 
route  bases.38  In  February  the  Navy 
launched  a second  phase  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  joint  task  forces  should  be 
sent  to  occupy  two  new  bases,  Tongatabu, 
one  of  the  Tonga  (Friendly)  Islands,  and 
Efate  in  the  New  Hebrides  archipelago. 
The  two  islands  sat  astride  the  undefended 
approaches  to  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. In  conjunction  with  its  current,plans 
to  dispatch  a Marine  force  to  establish 
supplementary  air  bases  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  the  Navy  conceived  of  this  as  a 
three-way  move  to  strengthen  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  route  where  a 
strong  Japanese  attack  was  considered 
most  likely.  The  Army  staff  viewed  the 
plan  with  some  misgivings  as  it  was  con- 
cerned over  growing  evidence  that  the 
Navy  wished  to  establish  bases  on  many 
small  islands,  a program  they  thought 
would  be  entirely  too  costly  in  manpower, 
shipping,  and  above  all  in  long-range 
bombers.  Nevertheless,  General  Marshall 
finally  agreed  on  2 March  to  send  Army 
garrisons  to  Tongatabu  and  Efate,  and  the 
movements  were  set  up  later  in  the  month. 

Efate  was  occupied  during  March  by  a 
holding  force  of  Marine  and  Army  troops 
drawn,  respectively,  from  Hawaii  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Patch’s  force  on 
New  Caledonia.  The  Tongatabu  force,  the 
main  Efate  force,  and  the  Marine  force  for 
Samoa  were  sent  during  April  from  the 
States.  About  the  same  time,  at  Admiral 
Nimitz’  request,  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment dispatched  a small  garrison  to  relieve 
New  Zealand  troops  guarding  the  cable 
station  on  Fanning  Island,  an  atoll  be- 
tween Palmyra  and  Christmas.  Further 
down  the  chain  and  later  in  the  spring  a 

-T  ( 1 ) Conti  Di  V-  ASF.  Statistical  Review,  World  War 
11.  (2)  See  belo wJadjj-. E j 

28  See  above,  iCh.  VII 
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small  force,  detached  from  the  New  Cale- 
donia garrison,  occupied  Espiritu  Santo 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  command- 
ing general  on  Efate  who  felt  that  the 
northern  flank  of  his  base  was  dangerously 
exposed.29 

The  third  and  final  stage  of  the  initial 
effort  to  secure  the  island  chain  was  car- 
ried out  in  May  1942  when  the  37th  Divi- 
sion was  sent  to  the  Fijis,  where  weakness 
in  ground  troops  had  left  a vulnerable  link 
in  the  line  of  communications.  This,  along 
with  the  move  of  the  3 2d  Division  to 
Australia,  was  part  of  the  effort  to  enable 
the  British  to  retain  dominion  troops  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Navy  undertook  to 
establish  important  naval  facilities  on  Viti 
Levu,  the  principal  island  of  the  Fiji 
group,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to 
develop  a major  supply  and  fleet  base  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.30 

Deployment  of  the  Army  contingents  to 
the  island  bases  followed  two  main  pat- 
terns— movements  the  War  Department 
and  its  field  agencies  handled  alone,  and 
those  they  shared  with  the  Navy.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  former  applied  to  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  original  Army  ferry  bases: 
Christmas,  Canton,  Fiji,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. Conversely,  the  Navy  took  full 
responsibility  for  reinforcing  the  “line” 
islands  in  which  it  had  a prior  interest: 
Samoa,  Palmyra,  and  Johnston.  In  the 
category  of  joint  deployment  were  the 
balanced  task  forces  sent  to  occupy  the 
flanking  bases — Bora  Bora,  Tongatabu, 
and  Efate.  In  the  case  of  the  joint  task 
forces,  the  Army  still  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  manpower,  approximately  7,200  of 
the  8,200  men  for  Tongatabu  and  4,900  of 
the  6,500  for  Efate.  On  each  of  the  three 
islands,  the  joint  command  of  the  garrison 
was  entrusted  to  an  Army  officer.  Unlike 
Poppy  Force,  where  the  troops  sailed  with 


only  their  personal  equipment,  the  other 
expeditions  were  all  combat-loaded  task 
forces  and  provided  the  Army  with  its  first 
experience  in  this  type  of  movement 
These  movements  to  the  South  Pacific 
were  characterized  by  an  inordinate 
amount  of  confusion  and  waste  motion 
arising  out  of  the  haste  with  which  each 
was  conceived  and  executed,  the  inexperi- 
ence of  both  Army  and  Navy  supply  per- 
sonnel, and  the  lack  of  established  channels 
of  co-ordination  between  the  two  services. 
There  was  haste  and  waste  at  both  ends  of 
each  movement — in  the  process  of  mount- 
ing the  expedition  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  debarkation  and  setting  up  at 
the  destination.  Had  the  Japanese  been  in 
a position  to  attack,  they  might  well  have 
disrupted  any  one  of  these  task  forces  be- 
fore it  was  in  a posture  for  defense.  The 
assembling  and  loading  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies were  badly  managed;  delays  occurred 
in  finding  suitable  vessels  and  outfitting 
them;  scrambled  loading  of  supplies  pro- 
duced confusion  and  delay  in  unloading 
at  the  destination.  In  no  case  was  it  possi- 
ble to  provide  a genuinely  balanced  task 
force;  each  expedition  was  composed  of 
miscellaneous  combat  units  hastily  assem- 
bled from  different  points  and  without 
much  service  support.  On  arrival  the  com- 
bat troops  had  to  perform  unfamiliar 
service  functions  for  themselves,  a burden 
especially  onerous  at  Bora  Bora,  Tonga- 
tabu, and  Efate,  where  neither  port  facili- 
ties nor  civilian  labor  of  any  sort  was 

-!l  (1)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  Ch.  VII.  (2)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  71- 
72.  (3)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  193-94.  (4)  OPD 
Diary,  10  and  13  Apr  42  entries,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File. 
(5)  Ltr.  CG  HD  to  CofS,  18  Apr  42,  Pac  folder,  Logis 
File,  OCMII. 

111  (1)  Delaying  and  Containing  Action,  pp.  46-47, 
cited [rc  13(  4)1  (2)  Jt  A&N  Plan  for  Relief  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  13  May  42,  OPD  381 
Fiji,  Sec  1 , Case  3. 
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available.  There  was  scant  knowledge  of 
the  geography,  climate,  terrain,  or  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  islands  to  be 
occupied,  with  the  result  that  many  ob- 
stacles encountered  in  unloading  and 
establishing  base  forces  were  not  antici- 
pated in  the  planning.  In  truth,  there  was 
no  real  logistical  plan  for  any  of  the  moves; 
each  was  largely  a process  of  trial  and 
error.  The  Bora  Bora  expedition,  a cap- 
sule containing  most  of  the  ingredients  of 
this  experience,  may  profitably  be  exam- 
ined in  some  detail. 

Bobcat:  Case  History  in  Joint  Task  Force 
Logistics 

The  joint  task  force  sent  out  to  Bora 
Bora  had  the  mission  of  establishing  and 
defending  a fueling  station  to  serve  ship- 
ping from  the  west  coast  and  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Australia.  The  expedition  was 
given  the  code  name  Bobcat.  Following 
the  decision  on  30  December  1941  to  un- 
dertake the  project,  and  after  securing  the 
President’s  approval,  the  Navy  requested 
the  Army  to  provide  a garrison  of  some 
four  thousand  troops.  After  two  days  of 
deliberation  the  War  Department  agreed 
to  “make  available  . . . whatever  troops 
and  material  Admiral  King  decided  wouid 
be  necessary.”  31  Immediately,  the  Army 
and  Navy  war  plans  divisions  began  to 
work  out  the  details. 

By  5 January  General  Gerow,  acting 
head  of  WPD,  was  able  to  submit  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall  a list  of  services  and  equip- 
ment the  Navy  was  prepared  to  supply, 
together  with  his  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  composition  of  the  Army 
garrison.  Three  days  later  a joint  plan  was 
completed.  Under  it  the  Army’s  contribu- 
tion was  to  be  chiefly  manpower  and  the 
Navy’s  base  facilities.  Specifically,  the 


Army  became  responsible  for  supplying 
all  subsistence  ashore  as  well  as  for  defense 
of  the  island,  the  Navy  for  moving  the  task 
force  overseas  and  providing  shore  con- 
struction at  its  destination.  The  strength  of 
the  force  was  set  at  4,400.  Troops  number- 
ing 3,900  made  up  the  defense  garrison, 
whose  main  components  were  an  antiair- 
craft regiment,  and  a reinforced  infantry 
regiment  less  two  battalions;  the  remain- 
ing 500  were  naval  personnel,  many  of 
whom  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
island  when  the  base  was  completed.  The 
plan  assigned  local  unity  of  command  to 
the  Army  commander,  Col.  Charles  D.  Y. 
Ostrom,  under  General  Emmons,  com- 
manding general  of  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment. Charleston  was  assigned  as  the  port 
of  embarkation  and  the  expedition  was 
scheduled  to  leave  in  about  two  weeks’ 
time.32 

The  core  of  the  planned  base  was  a tank 
farm  for  storage  of  fuel.  In  addition,  there 
were  to  be  a small  seaplane  base,  harbor 
installations,  unloading  facilities,  coastal 
defenses,  a water  distillation  system,  stor- 
age, refrigeration,  and  other  accessory 
facilities.  Most  of  the  material  for  these 
installations  was  provided  by  the  Navy, 
largely  from  reserve  stocks  at  the  Quonset 
naval  depot  in  Rhode  Island.33  The  Army, 
for  its  part,  was  concerned  mainly  with 
outfitting  the  defense  garrison  and  assem- 
bling its  maintenance  supplies.  Insofar  as 
possible,  shortages  in  organizational  equip- 

31  (1)  Memo,  SW  for  CofS,  1 Jan  42.  (2)  Memo, 
COMINCH  for  CNO,  1 Jan  42.  Both  in  WPD  4571- 
21.  (3)  Memo  for  red,  Col  Lee  S.  Gerow,  3 Jan  42, 
WPD  437  1-22.  (4)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  67. 

(1)  Memo,  WPD  for  CofS,  5 Jan  42,  sub:  Bora 
Bora  Def  Force.  (2)  Memo,  WPD  for  TAG,  1 7 Jan 
4 2,  sub:  Ltr  of  Instn  to  Col  Ostrom.  Both  in  WPD 
4571-24.  (3)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases , II,  191. 

35  (1)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  191.  (2)  Ballan- 
tine, Naval  Logistics,  pp.  63-67.  (3)  Memo,  cited  n. 
32(1). 
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ment  were  filled  locally  by  transferring 
needed  items  to  troops  earmarked  for 
Bobcat  from  other  units  in  the  same  corps 
areas;  the  supply  arms  and  services  were 
held  responsible  for  making  up  the  re- 
maining deficits  and  were  charged  also 
with  moving  maintenance  supplies  for  the 
garrison  into  the  port  area.  For  the  initial 
movement  to  Bora  Bora,  the  War  Depart- 
ment set  two  months  (sixty  days)  as  the 
general  level  of  maintenance,  doubling  it, 
however,  in  the  case  of  rations  (Class  I) 
and  gasoline  (Class  III).  Ammunition 
maintenance  to  accompany  the  force  was 
determined  in  terms  of  units  of  fire,  seven 
for  antiaircraft  weapons  and  five  for  all 
others.34 

Army  troops  and  cargo  all  were  sched- 
uled to  be  loaded  at  Charleston.  Naval 
personnel  and  equipment  were  to  be 
picked  up  and  redistributed  in  stages  start- 
ing at  Quonset,  where  specialists  and  most 
of  the  base  materials  were  to  be  taken  on. 
At  Norfolk  additional  Navy  cargo  was  to 
be  loaded,  a step  that  involved  partial  un- 
loading and  reloading.  Final  redistribution 
and  loading  would  take  place  at  Charles- 
ton.30 But  the  original  plans  were  soon 
submerged  in  a series  of  complications. 

The  first  setback  came  when  the  Navy, 
charged  with  all  transportation  arrange- 
ments, ran  into  difficulties  in  obtaining 
adequate  shipping  for  the  force.  Six  vessels 
were  required  for  the  movement.  The 
Navy  could  provide  only  three  and  on 
short  notice  had  to  turn  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  remaining  ships.  These 
had  to  be  armed.  It  was  discovered,  be- 
sides, that  one  of  the  ships  was  damaged 
and  could  not  make  the  journey.  The 
Arthur  Middleton  was  hastily  substituted 
and  promptly  turned  out  to  be  a major 
problem  in  herself.  Before  she  left  New 
York  her  master  reported  to  the  Third  Na- 


val District  that  she  was  unstable  and 
required  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  ballast  to 
compensate  for  the  weight  of  her  newly 
installed  armament.  Navy  officials  insisted 
that  “the  ship  was  all  right,”  and  the  Mid- 
dleton set  out  for  Charleston  with  a 12- 
degree  list.3fi  At  Charleston  the  Navy  yard 
already  had  its  hands  full  with  unantici- 
pated repairs  on  the  President  Tyler,  one  of 
the  troopships  assigned  to  the  expedition. 
In  the  blunt  words  of  the  Bobcat  naval 
commander,  Comdr.  Carl  H.  Sanders, 
“The  Tyler  was  a mess  and  still  is.  I under- 
stand that  she  was  condemned  as  a pas- 
senger vessel  and  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  used  as  a freighter.  At  the  time 
the  Navy  took  her  over  nothing  had  been 
done  to  outfit  her  properly  and  the  Yard 
worked  on  her  continuously  up  to  the  time 
of  sailing  to  correct  deficiencies.” 37 

The  scheduled  departure  date,  at  first 
set  by  the  Navy  for  15  January,  was  post- 
poned to  the  25th  (in  the  plan  of  8 Janu- 
ary), although  the  Army  logistical  staff, 
until  the  middle  of  the  month,  was  under 
the  impression  it  would  be  the  27th.  Then, 
on  the  15th,  Admiral  King  suggested  that 
the  Poppy  and  Bobcat  movements  be 
combined  in  order  to  economize  on  escort 
vessels.  Poppy  Force  was  due  to  leave  New 

:t<  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CSigO,  CofEngrs,  and  SG,  8 
Jan  42,  G-4/33793.  (2)  Control  Division,  ASF,  Move- 
ment of  U.S.  Army  Troops  and  Supplies  to  South 
Pacific  Theater  of  Operations,  MS,  p.  64,  OCMH. 
(3)  Ltr,  CofTrans  Br  G-4  to  CG  SFPOE,  7 Mar  42, 
CPOE  folder,  OCT  HB. 

35  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  TAG,  10  Jan  42,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (2)  Memo  to  those  concerned,  10  Jan  42, 
sub:  Info  for  Those  Concerned  With  Loading  of  Ves- 
sels for  Bobcat,  and  atchd  memo  for  red,  WPD  4571- 
24.  (3)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  197.  (4)  Ltr, 
Comdr  SE  Pac  Force  to  COMINCH,  21  Mar  42,  sub: 
Advance  Bases — Loading  of  Store  Ships  and  Trans, 
for,  Bora  Bora  folder,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

36  Ltr,  Comdr  Carl  H.  Sanders  to  Capt  Bertram  J. 
Rodgers,  OCNO,  3 Feb  42,  CPOE  folder,  OCT  HB. 

37  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  68.  (3) 
Building  the  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  197. 
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York  for  Australia  on  20  January.  General 
Marshall  was  willing  to  compromise.  If 
the  Navy  would  sail  Bobcat  two  days 
ahead  of  schedule,  on  the  23rd,  he  would 
direct  the  Poppy  convoy  to  meet  Bobcat 
off  the  South  Carolina  coast  on  that  date. 
This  arrangement;  the  Army  calculated, 
would  cost  the  Australian  movement  four 
days  of  delay — one  lost  in  waiting  off 
Charleston  (the  trip  from  New  York  re- 
quired two  days)  and  the  other  three  be- 
cause of  reduction  of  speed  to  match  that 
of  the  slower  Bora  Bora  convoy.38 

Admiral  King  accepted  this  proposal 
and  the  Poppy  flotilla  duly  cleared  New 
York  Harbor  late  on  the  22d.  On  the  night 
of  the  24th,  just  as  Poppy  Force  was  due 
off  Charleston,  the  War  Department  re- 
ceived word  from  the  port  commander 
there,  Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Slack,  that  the 
Navy  could  not  make  ready  two  of  the 
Bobcat  vessels,  Middleton  and  Hamul,  until 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Charleston 
Navy  yard  was  working  around  the  clock 
to  complete  the  two-day  job  of  reballasting 
the  Middleton,  which  should  have  been 
done  at  New  York.  Since  an  additional 
thirty-six  hours  had  to  be  allowed  for  load- 
ing the  two  ships,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
getting  them  out  of  Charleston  until  early 
morning  of  the  27th.39 

This  was  news  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
Each  day’s  delay  in  moving  Poppy  Force 
to  the  Far  East  added  to  the  possibility  of 
disaster.  By  acceding  to  the  Navy’s  wish  to 
combine  Poppy  with  the  slower  Bobcat 
convoy,  the  War  Department  had  accepted 
a loss  of  several  days  in  sailing  time.  The 
whole  movement  now  had  to  be  postponed 
until  the  27th.  This  development,  General 
Somervell  declared  indignantly  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  should  be  viewed  “ in  the 
light  of  Admiral  King’s  longhand  memo- 
randum to  you  to  the  effect  that  there 


would  be  no  further  delays  in  this  move- 
ment. All  ships  are  being  furnished  by  the 
Navy  and  all  delays  are  attributable  to  the 
Navy.” 40 

But  the  War  Department  could  scarcely 
claim  to  be  wholly  blameless  in  the  mud- 
dle at  Charleston,  where  confusion  pre- 
vailed at  the  Army  port  of  embarkation  no 
less  than  at  the  Navy  base.  Inefficient  and 
inadequate  dock  labor  at  the  Army  base 
seriously  hampered  joint  loading  opera- 
tions. Commander  Sanders  found  that  the 
bosses  of  the  Army’s  stevedoring  crews 
were  “the  only  ones  who  knew  anything 
about  loading”  and  that  naval  personnel 
who  were  finally  pressed  into  helping  with 
the  loading  “did  it  twice  as  fast  as  the 
stevedores.”  41  At  a critical  moment,  more- 
over, the  antiaircraft  regiment,  fourteen 
hundred  strong,  arrived  at  the  port  with 
its  equipment  uncrated  despite  specific  in- 
structions to  the  contrary.  The  I Corps 
headquarters,  in  sending  the  movement 
orders,  had  left  out  the  clause  pertaining 
to  this  aspect  of  the  movement.  The  conse- 
quence was  a scramble  at  the  port  to  find 
labor  and  packing  materials,  and  loading 
was  held  up  for  two  days.  There  were 
other  problems.  Army  and  Navy  ship- 
ments alike  arrived  so  poorly  marked  as  to 
defy  identification.  Loading  plans  turned 
out  to  be  unsuited  to  the  ships  actually 
used.  Small  detachments  of  troops  coming 
from  distant  posts  required  additional 

(1)  Memo,  Adm  King  for  CofS,  15  Jan  42,  sub: 
Convoys  to  Bobcat  and  Australia,  with  atchd  notes. 
Col  Gross  for  Gen  Somervell  and  Gross  for  Col  Ross, 
G-4/297 17-1  15.  (2)  Memo,  WPD  for  G-4,  13  Jan  42, 
no  sub,  CPOE  folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CSigO,  CofEngrs,  and  SG,  14  Jan  42,  G-4/33793. 

:i!l  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  24  Jan  42,  G-4/29717- 
1 14.  (2)  Ltrcitedfn.  36.1(31  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics, 
pp.  68-69.  (4)  Memo,  CofS  for  President,  23  Feb  42, 
Pac  folder,  OCT  HB. 

1,1  ( 1 ) Memo  cited  n.  39 ( 1 ). 

' 1 Ltr  cited|n.  3H7] 
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clothing  and  individual  equipment  that 
port  stocks  were  inadequate  to  supply.  Ad- 
vance detachments  sent  to  the  port  to  assist 
the  port  quartermaster  in  handling  the 
supplies  for  their  units  proved  to  be  more 
of  a hindrance  than  a help,  being  gener- 
ally ignorant  of  precise  needs  and  of  supply 
procedures.  Conditions  at  Charleston 
seem,  in  general,  to  have  been  the  product 
of  many  failures,  large  and  small,  on  the 
part  of  both  services.  Each  was  handi- 
capped by  haste,  inexperience,  and  many 
shortages.  At  the  port,  the  first  point  where 
their  earlier  separate  arrangements  were 
merged  into  a single  effort,  it  became  clear 
that  because  Bobcat  was  a joint  opera- 
tion, neither  service  could  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  the  other’s  failures.42 

On  the  25th  the  Hamul  and  the  luckless 
Middleton  tied  up  at  the  Army  base  for 
loading.  The  following  day,  on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  the  crowning  blow  fell  when,  with- 
out warning,  some  eight  hundred  tons  of 
Navy  cargo,  which  Colonel  Slack  was  to- 
tally unprepared  to  handle,  began  to 
arrive  at  the  Army  wharf  for  loading  on 
the  two  vessels.  The  commandant  of  the 
Navy  yard,  for  his  part,  had  had  no  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  total  Navy  cargo 
scheduled  for  Bora  Bora,  and  when  the 
unexpected  shipment  appeared,  he  could 
only  send  it  on  to  Colonel  Slack  since  by 
that  time  the  other  Bobcat  vessels  at  the 
Navy  yard  had  been  fully  loaded.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  eight  hundred  tons  in- 
cluded pontoons,  heavy  tractors  with  bull- 
dozer attachments,  vehicles,  and  other 
materiel— the  very  type  that  should  have 
been  distributed  carefully  among  the  ves- 
sels with  a view  to  being  immediately 
available  when  the  convoy  arrived  at 
Bora  Bora.  Furthermore,  the  new  ship- 
ment contained  many  heavy  lifts,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 


the  cargo  aboard  in  a hurry.  Colonel 
Slack  estimated  that  “three  heavy  tractors 
alone  required  eighteen  gang-hours  of 
loading  time.” 44  The  inevitable  happened. 
Although  the  Hamul  cleared  the  Army  pier 
on  schedule  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
27th,  the  Middleton  was  delayed  nine  hours 
past  sailing  time.  All  hands,  Army  and 
Navy,  had  worked  without  break  to  get 
her  away  on  schedule  but  the  deadline 
could  not  be  met.  Finally,  in  midafternoon 
of  the  27th,  the  Bobcat  vessels  sailed.44 

Commander  Sanders  foresaw  that  there 
would  be  a price  to  pay  for  haphazard 
loading  when  the  convoy  discharged  at 
Bora  Bora,  and  his  apprehensions  were 
more  than  justified.  Trouble  began  the 
moment  the  convoy  arrived  at  Bora  Bora 
on  17  February.  The  first  problem,  accord- 
ing to  Rear  Adm.  John  F.  Shafroth  who 
escorted  the  convoy,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  “the  ships  could  not  be  unloaded 
without  the  floating  equipment  and  the 
floating  equipment  could  not  be  assem- 
bled without  unloading.” 

The  pontoon  barges  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  cargo  could  be 
moved  from  ship  to  shore  were  stored  in  vari- 
ous holds  and  often  deep  in  these  holds.  . . . 
Not  only  were  pontoons  not  stored  near  the 
top  of  the  holds  but  in  some  cases  were  dis- 
covered in  holds  of  ships  on  which  pontoons 
were  not  known  to  be  loaded.43 


(1)  Memo,  TQMG  for  G-4,  26  Jan  42,  CPOE 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  68. 
(3)  Charleston  had  been  a subport  of  New  York  until 
8 January  when  it  became  a port  of  embarkation.  See 
CPOE  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  Memo,  Asst  Exec  Off 
G-4  for  ACofS  G-4,  29  Jan  42,  sub:  Tr  Mvmt  Or- 
dered to  Overseas  Garrisons,  G-4/33098. 

41  Ltr,  Col  Slack  to  G-4,  28 Jan  42,  G-4/33793. 

'IJ  (1)  Loose  paper  headed  “Diary,”  28  Jan  42,  in 
CPOE  folder,  OCT  HB.  By  24  January  the  number  of 
vessels  had  been  reduced  from  six  to  five — three 
freighters  and  two  transports — the  number  that  ac- 
tually sailed.  121  See  also,  memo  cited  In.  351211 
45  Ltr  cited  n.|  35(4)|. 
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Four  thirty-ton  tank  lighters  stowed  on 
deck  saved  the  day.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  arrival  these  were  in  the 
water  and  operating,  most  of  them  at  re- 
duced speed  because  of  engine  trouble.  In 
the  next  eight  days  the  four  fifty-ton  barges 
gradually  were  put  into  service,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  the  two  one-hundred- 
ton  barges  still  had  not  been  uncovered.48 

This  was  merely  the  prelude.  Tie  rods 
and  accessories  for  assembling  the  pontoon 
barges  had  been  buried  beneath  other 
cargo  in  loading;  the  first  few  craft  had 
to  be  assembled  by  welding.  Weight- 
handling equipment  (slings  and  cargo  nets 
on  the  supply  ships)  had  not  been  pro- 
vided. Three  weeks  went  by  before  the 
first  crane  could  be  located  and  unloaded. 
Top-loaded  materials  that  were  not  needed 
immediately  had  to  be  strung  out  for  two 
miles  along  the  beach.  Poorly  marked  sup- 
plies proved  even  more  of  a problem  at 
Bora  Bora  than  at  Charleston;  identifica- 
tion was  possible  only  by  breaking  into 
packing  boxes  and  crates.  Tractors  and 
trucks  needed  for  unloading  the  lighters 
and  barges  at  the  beach  were  fairly  acces- 
sible, but  this  advantage  was  offset  by  the 
fact  that  neither  of  the  two  small  coral 
landings  was  wide  enough  to  admit  more 
than  one  truck  at  a time  or  substantial 
enough  to  support  a heavy  load.  Under 
these  conditions  the  thirty-ton  lighters 
proved  doubly  useful,  for  they  could  come 
close  in  on  sloping  sections  of  the  beach. 
Even  after  both  equipment  for  lightering 
cargo  ashore  and  vehicles  for  moving  it  in- 
land became  available,  the  work  still 
dragged  because  the  small  boats  and 
lighters  were  too  few  to  maintain  a steady 
flow  of  material  from  ship  to  shore. 
Admiral  Shafroth  pointed  out: 

In  unloading  a number  of  ships,  four  50- 
ton  lighters  are  far  more  valuable  than  two 


100-ton  lighters  . . . at  Bobcat  it  was  often 
necessary  to  stop  work  on  board  ship  due  to 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a lighter  to  be  un- 
loaded at  the  beach  and  similarly  to  stop 
work  at  beach  heads  to  await  the  loading  of 
a lighter  at  some  cargo  ship.47 

All  told,  fifty-two  days  were  required  to 
discharge  the  convoy  and  an  additional 
supply  ship.  Hasty  loading,  together  with 
inadequate  attention  to  landing  facilities 
in  the  plans  for  the  expedition,  had  made 
the  Bobcat  Force  a sitting  duck  for  any 
Japanese  attack  during  the  critical  first 
seven  weeks  of  the  occupation.  Fortu- 
nately, none  came. 

To  the  military  planners,  Bora  Bora  was 
an  unknown  speck  of  land — one  of  many, 
in  fact,  for  which  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
early  1942  had  suddenly  to  prepare  de- 
tailed operational  plans.  The  Occidental 
world  in  general  had  little  exact  knowl- 
edge of  most  of  the  Pacific  areas  beyond 
Hawaii;  more  than  one  of  the  operational 
plans  rested  upon  data  gathered  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  and 
never  since  revised,  nor  was  there  time  to 
explore  thoroughly  the  knowledge  that 
did  exist.  The  Bora  Bora  expedition  had 
been  preceded  by  a naval  survey  ship, 
which  provided  the  force  with  some  hy- 
drographic data.  But  the  plans  for  the 
land  installations  were  based  on  a map 
drawn  up  by  French  navigators  a hun- 
dred years  earlier.  The  only  topographical 
information  available  to  the  Washington 
planning  staffs  came  from  a naval  air  pilot 
who  had  been  on  the  island  in  1936.  After 
the  convoy  had  sailed  the  Army  staff, 
searching  for  an  interpreter,  more  or  less 

( 1 ) Ltr,  Comdr  SE  Pac  Force  to  SN,  18  Feb  42, 
OPD  045.44  (3-5-42).  (2)  Ltr  cited |n.  35(4)7] 

A7  (1)  Ltr  citedln.  35(411.  (2)  Ltr,  Brig  Gen  Charles 
D.  Y.  Ostrom  to  CofS,  26  Apr  42,  OPD  381  Bora 
Bora,  Case  1.(3)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  1 99.  (4) 
Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  68-69. 
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accidentally  ran  across  a young  Army  Re- 
serve officer  who  as  a graduate  student 
had  been  in  the  Orient  and  on  Bora  Bora 
during  the  preceding  summer  engaged  in 
research  for  a thesis  on  Japanese  coloniza- 
tion. 2d  Lt.  Walter  H.  Pleiss  was  imme- 
diately flown  to  Balboa  where  he  joined 
the  task  force  as  it  passed  through  the 
Canal.  Even  he,  however,  was  scarcely 
qualified  to  warn  Colonel  Ostrom  in  de- 
tail of  the  technical  difficulties  that  lay 
ahead.48 

Once  ashore,  the  expedition  encoun- 
tered conditions  for  which  it  was  quite  un- 
prepared. The  planners  had  assumed  the 
existence  of  a water  supply;  there  was 
none.  Since  the  dry  season  was  close  at 
hand,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Y.  Ostrom 
had  to  assign  part  of  his  force  for  six  weeks 
to  building  dams  and  laying  thirteen  miles 
of  pipeline.  To  avoid  a repetition  of  the 
earlier  chaos  in  unloading,  landing  facili- 
ties had  to  be  developed  to  handle  future 
shipments  from  the  mainland.  Bora  Bora’s 
one  road,  encircling  the  island  along  the 
coast,  was  vital  to  defense;  immense  labor 
was  required  to  put  it  into  shape  to  support 
military  traffic,  for  it  was  a single-lane 
road  built  of  coral  and  sand  on  a spongy 
base.  For  this  task  there  were  no  graders 
and  only  one  rock  crusher.  The  seven-ton 
prime  movers,  provided  to  tow  assembled 
heavy  radar  equipment,  were  too  heavy 
for  the  flimsy  road;  bridges  and  culverts 
were  broken  down  and  the  bed  damaged, 
and  the  heavy  trucks  finally  had  to  be 
barred  from  use  in  order  to  keep  lighter 
traffic  moving.  Meanwhile,  the  few  troops 
that  could  be  spared  had  begun  to  con- 
struct defense  installations.  Heavy  guns 
for  the  seacoast  batteries  had  to  be  hauled 
one  to  two  thousand  feet  up  45-degree 
slopes  to  get  them  into  position.  Many 
items  of  needed  construction  equipment 


had  either  been  omitted  from  the  allow- 
ance tables  prepared  for  the  force,  or  sim- 
ply left  on  the  Charleston  docks.  Before 
it  could  be  moved  inland,  much  of  the 
construction  material  had  to  be  sorted  out 
from  disordered  heaps  along  two  miles  of 
beach.  It  was  early  April  before  work 
could  be  started  on  the  tank  farm.  The 
planners  had  assumed  that  tanks  for  the 
naval  fuel  depot  would  be  installed  on  “a 
coastal  flat”  bordering  the  harbor.  At  no 
point,  it  developed,  did  the  flats  extend 
more  than  50  to  150  yards  in  from  the 
coast  before  rising  abruptly  toward  lofty 
peaks  in  the  center  of  the  island.  Level 
stretches  inland  were  rare.  To  install  the 
tanks  so  that  fuel  lines  would  reach  harbor 
moorings,  the  naval  construction  detach- 
ment was  forced  to  blast  shelves  from  solid 
rock  on  the  steep  hillsides.  Even  with 
seven  hundred  Army  troops  helping  the 
Seabees  to  build  tanks  for  the  farm,  it  was 
early  June  before  the  first  eight  tanks  were 
complete.49 

The  time  and  labor  poured  into  the 
various  unanticipated  preliminary  tasks, 
and  into  overcoming  other  obstacles  to 
planned  construction,  seriously  delayed 
putting  the  base  into  operation  and  con- 

48  (1)  Morison,  Rising  Sun,  pp.  262,  266.  (2)  Ballan- 
tine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  69.  (3)  Building  the  Navy’s  Bases, 
II,  192.  (4)  Nelson  L.  Drummond,  History  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Forces  in  the  South  Pacific  Area  During  World 
War  II  from  30  March  1942  to  I August  1944,  MS, 
Pt.  IV,  p.  757,  unnumbered  note,  OCMH.  (5)  WDGS 
Info  Memo  2,  8 Jan  42,  in  G-4  Rpts,  Bora  Bora, 
SOPA  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  Memo,  Capt  Rod- 
gers for  Adm  Turner,  30  Jan  42.  (7)  Memo,  WPD  for 
Turner,  2 Feb  42.  Last  two  in  WPD  4571-34.  (8)  For 
an  account  of  the  Pleiss  episode,  see  Cline,  Washington 
Command  Post,  pp.  81-82. 

(1)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  69-70.  (2) 
Buildingjhe  Navy’s  Bases,  II,  192,  199-201.  (3)  Ltr 
cited  [l  4 7 ( 2 )|.  (4)  Ltr,  Comdr  SE  Pac  Force  to 
COMINCH,  21  Mar  42,  sub:  Advance  Bases — Mo- 
torized Equip  for,  Bora  Bora  folder,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (5)  Memo,  Adm  Turner  for  Gen  Gerow,  4 
Jan  42,  G-4/33943. 
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structing  its  defense  installations.  These 
delays  were  heaped  upon  those  already 
incurred  at  the  outset  in  unloading. 
Equally  serious,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  force’s  commander,  was  the  necessity 
for  diverting  combat  troops  from  their 
normal  functions  to  labor  alongside  the 
service  personnel  on  virtually  every  proj- 
ect. The  characteristic  dilemma  of  force 
commanders  in  overseas  operations,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Pacific,  had  made  its 
appearance:  commanders  understand- 
ably desired  maximum  fighting  power, 
but  the  shipping  shortage  limited  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  expeditions  and 
therefore  a large  number  of  the  troops, 
whether  combat  or  service,  had  to  be  used 
for  construction  and  administration  in 
primitive  regions.  As  a result,  it  was  a 
common  phenomenon  in  1942  that  com- 
manders, who  in  setting  up  their  task 
forces  had  insisted  upon  a high  proportion 
of  combat  to  service  troops,  clamored  for 
more  service  troops  as  soon  as  they  en- 
countered the  practical  problems  of  get- 
ting a base  into  operation. 

No  single  remedy  was  available  to  pre- 
vent recurrences  of  Bobcat’s  logistical 
ailments.  The  expedition  was  the  first 
venture  in  small-scale  task  force  logistics 
under  wartime  pressures — as  General 
Ostromsaid,  “a  step  into  the  unknown.”  50 
The  slow  accumulation  of  experience  in 
time  would  help  to  smooth  the  process  of 
mounting  and  loading  these  small  task 
forces,  but  the  difficulties  presented  by 
each  were  in  large  measure  unique.  After 
Bobcat  the  Chief  of  Transportation  did, 
however,  direct  his  Washington  organiza- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  vessels  sailing  on  such 
expeditions  were  of  suitable  type  and 
possessed  adequate  cargo-handling  gear, 
together  with  winchmen  and  other  per- 
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sonnel;  that  each  force  was  provided  with 
sufficient  small  boats  and  lighters  for  the 
unloading  operation;  that  a competent  of- 
ficer was  on  hand  to  assist  task  force  com- 
manders in  assembling  material  and  ar- 
ranging loading  priorities.  But  the  remedy 
for  hasty  planning,  the  basic  source  of  the 
difficulties,  lay  in  early  basic  decisions, 
and  this  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  logistical  agencies.  Army  port  com- 
manders were  told  that  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Transportation  would  “make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  sufficient  time 
elapses  between  issuing  orders  and  sailing 
dates  to  permit  assembly  of  cargo  and 
troops  in  an  orderly  manner.”  51  The  effort 
was  to  be  made,  but  in  1942  usually  in 
vain. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Bora  Bora 
task  force  were  repeated  in  the  occupation 
of  Efate  and  Tongatabu.  The  forces  sent 
to  the  Fijis  and  Australia  about  the  same 
time  did  not  encounter  the  same  kind  of 
difficulties  as  those  going  to  the  less  devel- 
oped islands,  but  even  in  Australia  port 
facilities  and  labor  were  far  from  ample, 
and  the  handling  of  troop  and  supply 
movements  to  that  area  was  often  attend- 
ed by  waste  and  confusion.  Logistical 
methods  in  general  were  in  a state  of  up- 
heaval, and  as  long  as  the  military  situa- 
tion precluded  an  orderly  sequence  of 
planning  and  action,  overseas  deployment 
inevitably  moved  by  jerks  and  jolts.  The 
experience  of  Bobcat  and  the  other  small 
task  forces  sent  to  the  South  Pacific  in  the 
early  part  of  1942  was  to  be  repeated  later 
in  the  year  on  a larger  scale  in  the  descent 
on  North  Africa. 


50  Ltr  citedi  n.  47f 211 

51  Memo,  Col  Frank  S.  Ross  for  CG’s  POE’s  and 
CofWater  Br  OCT,  12  Apr  42,  sub:  Orgn  and  Trans 
of  Task  Forces,  Bora  Bora  folder,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 
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The  Army’s  Administrative  Problem 
in  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  piecemeal  progress  of  occupation 
and  the  division  of  responsibilities  between 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Pacific  islands 
from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand  did  not 
favor  the  rapid  establishment  of  a satisfac- 
tory system  of  command,  administration, 
and  flow  of  supplies.  The  islands  were  in 
the  Central  and  South  Pacific  subareas  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Area,  which  was  under 
naval  command,  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  subarea  commands  began  to 
function.  In  any  case,  the  Navy  exercised 
only  operational  control;  administration 
and  supply  remained  divided  between  the 
two  services.  At  the  bases  garrisoned  by 
the  Marine  Corps — Samoa,  Palmyra  and 
Johnston — the  Navy  controlled  all  activ- 
ities, but  at  the  others— Christmas,  Can- 
ton, Bora  Bora,  New  Caledonia,  the  Fijis, 
Tongatabu,  Efate,  Espiritu  Santo,  and 
Fanning— Army  forces  were  predominant 
and  the  Army  therefore  had  the  greater 
administrative  burden. 

Theoretically  at  least,  command  and 
logistical  arrangements  for  the  islands 
under  Navy  control  were  centralized 
under  Admiral  Nimitz’  headquarters  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Administration  of  the  Army 
bases  was  shared  by  the  War  Department, 
the  San  Francisco  port,  the  Hawaiian 
Department,  and,  to  a limited  extent, 
USAFIA.  Since  General  Emmons’  Ha- 
waiian command  was  the  only  mature 
Army  establishment  in  the  entire  Pacific, 
the  War  Department  originally  assigned 
to  him  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  island  bases.  But  Emmons’  responsi- 
bilities for  the  bases  were  assigned  piece- 
meal and  as  the  specific  need  arose,  and 
they  varied  both  in  nature  and  extent. 
New  Caledonia,  where  the  largest  garri- 


son was  stationed,  was  beyond  effective 
administrative  range  of  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment. The  War  Department  retained 
direct  control  of  Poppy  Force,  dividing 
supply  responsibility  between  USAFIA 
and  the  San  Francisco  port.  It  was  typical 
of  the  general  muddle  that  Emmons  re- 
tained responsibility  for  construction  of 
airfields  at  Plaines  des  Gaiacs  outside 
Noumea  in  New  Caledonia.  By  the  terms 
of  the  War  Department’s  overseas  supply 
directive  of  22  January  1942,  Christmas, 
Canton,  Bora  Bora,  and  Fiji  were  assigned 
to  the  Hawaiian  Department  for  supply, 
though  Emmons  was  empowered  to  au- 
thorize base  commanders  to  requisition 
directly  on  the  San  Francisco  port.  The 
commanders  of  the  joint  task  forces  sent  to 
Tongatabu  and  Efate  were  ordered  to  re- 
port directly  to  the  War  Department,  and 
the  San  Francisco  port  was  made  respon- 
sible for  supply  of  the  Army  forces  in- 
volved.52 

There  was  logic  in  the  assignment  to 
Emmons  of  supply  responsibility  for 
Christmas  and  Canton,  for  these  two  is- 
lands lay  on  the  shipping  routes  from 
Hawaii.  But  Bora  Bora  and  the  Fijis,  as 
Emmons  soon  recognized,  could  be  sup- 
plied far  more  easily  by  direct  shipments 
from  San  Francisco.  After  the  activation 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  and  its  subareas, 
moreover,  Emmons’  responsibilities  in  the 
South  Pacific  became  anomalous,  since 
his  relation  to  Nimitz  in  that  area  re- 
mained undefined.  In  April  the  Navy 
announced  the  formation  of  the  South 

52  (1)  TAG  ltr  to  Gen  Patch,  no  date,  sub;  Defof 
New  Caledonia,  G-4/33888.  (2)  TAG  ltr,  22  Jan  42, 
sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Depts.  Theaters,  and  Separate 
Bases,  AG  400  (1-17-42).  (3)  See  below. ICh.  XliTl  (4) 
Jt  Bsc  Pian  for  the  Occupation  and  Def  of  Tongatabu, 
12  Mar  42,  OPD  381  Tongatabu,  Case  1.  (5)  Jt  Bsc 
Plan  for  the  Occupation  and  Def  of  Efate,  New  Heb- 
rides, 20  Mar  42,  OPD  381  Efate,  Case  8. 
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Pacific  Area  Command  under  Vice  Adm. 
Robert  L.  Ghormley.  It  was  clearly  time 
for  the  Army  to  take  some  similar  step  to 
provide  an  administrative  structure  for  its 
own  scattered  bases  lying  within  Ghorm- 
ley’s  jurisdiction. 

Emmons  became  increasingly  disturbed 
and  late  in  May  recommended  that  an 
Army  command  be  set  up  for  the  South 
Pacific  island  bases  “to  coordinate  their 
operations,  supply  and  maintenance.” 53 
Emmons  thought  this  command  should 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  his  Hawai- 
ian Department  that  Ghormley’s  com- 
mand bore  to  that  of  Admiral  Nimitz,  but 
the  War  Department  waited  until  after 
Admiral  Ghormley  had  formally  assumed 
command  of  the  South  Pacific  Area  on  19 
June  before  moving  to  clarify  Army  com- 
mand and  supply  responsibilities  in  the 
area — and  then  it  only  partially  followed 
Emmons’  suggestions.  The  first  step  was  a 
new  supply  plan  for  the  South  Pacific  on 
25  June,  freeing  Emmons  of  most  of  his  lo- 
gistical responsibilities  there.  Only  Christ- 
mas, Canton,  and  Fanning  remained 
wholly  dependent  upon  Hawaii  for  supply 
(Canton  alone  was  in  the  South  Pacific 
Area);  Hawaii  was  also  made  responsible 
for  certain  administrative  services  at  Bora 
Bora  and  Fiji,  and  for  airfield  construc- 
tion along  the  alternate  ferry  route.  For 
the  rest,  all  Army  forces  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific were  placed  directly  under  the  War 
Department  for  administration,  and  were 
to  be  supplied  either  by  local  procurement 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  or  by  San 
Francisco.54 

This  measure  was  followed  on  7 July  by 
the  establishment  of  a separate  Army 
command,  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  Area  (USAFISPA).  Maj. 
Gen.  Millard  F.  Harmon,  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  was  appointed  commanding  general 


under  a directive  that  made  him  directly 
responsible  to  the  War  Department  for 
administration,  supply,  and  training  of  all 
Army  forces  in  that  area.  Harmon  was  to 
serve  under  Ghormley  and  exercise  no  op- 
erational control  over  Army  troops  in  the 
theater,  but  he  was  to  assist  the  naval 
commander  in  planning  and  executing 
such  operations  as  involved  Army  forces. 
With  Harmon’s  appointment,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Army  commands  in  the  South 
Pacific  from  those  in  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Australia  was  complete.55 

Joint  Versus  Parallel  Supply 

The  clarification  of  supply  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  within  the  Army’s 
own  organization  was  but  one  facet  of  the 
problem  of  logistical  organization  in  the 
Pacific.  In  this  area  ofjoint  operations, 
supply  of  Army  forces  was  intertwined 
with  the  supply  of  Navy  forces.  Both  serv- 
ices had  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
some  measure  of  logistical  co-ordination. 
The  first  rudimentary  steps  toward  such 
co-ordination  were  taken  in  the  separate 
agreements  incorporated  in  the  basic 
plans  for  establishment  of  forces  at  Bora 
Bora,  Tangatabu,  Efate,  Fiji,  and  Samoa. 
Generally  speaking,  these  agreements 
made  the  Navy  responsible  at  each  base 
for  providing  fuel,  and  the  Army  for  ra- 
tions (except  in  the  Samoan  group  where 

5:i  Ltr,  CG  HD  to  CofS,  20  May  4 2,  sub:  Army 
Gomd  in  S Pac  Area,  OPD  334  PTO,  Sec  1,  Case  18. 

5<  (1)  TAG  ltr  to  CG’s  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Efate, 
Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  Tongatabu,  and  Espiritu  Santo, 
25  Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  of  USAFISPA,  AG  400  (6-22-42). 
(2)  Msg,  Marshall  to  Emmons,  4 Jul  42,  CM-OUT 
1 1 79.  (CM-IN  and  CM-OUT  numbers  used  in  the 
footnotes  of  this  volume  refer  to  numbers  appearing 
on  copies  of  those  messages  in  General  Marshall’s  In 
and  Out  Logs,  filed  in  the  Staff  Communications  Of- 
fice, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army.) 

53  Ltr,  CofS  to  Gen  Harmon,  7 Jul  42,  sub:  Ltr  of 
Instn  to  CG  USAFISPA,  OPD  384  PTO,  Case  18. 
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the  Navy  had  sole  responsibility);  each 
service  supplied  its  own  distinctive  individ- 
ual and  organization  equipment.  These 
agreements  were  tentative  and  loose,  how- 
ever, and  there  were  no  basic  plans  at  all 
for  New  Caledonia  and  Espiritu  Santo.56 

Progress  toward  a more  integrated  sys- 
tem of  joint  logistics  was  slow,  halting,  and 
the  subject  of  acrimonious  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  services.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  6 April  1942, 
Admiral  King  and  Admiral  Turner,  Chief 
of  the  Navy  War  Plans  Division,  opened 
the  question  by  pointing  out  that  supply 
to  New  Zealand,  where  the  Navy  was 
planning  to  establish  its  major  base  in  the 
South  Pacific,  was  linked  with  that  of 
American  troops  in  Australia.  They  sug- 
gested somewhat  vaguely  a South  Pacific 
service  force  for  sending  supplies  to  both 
areas.  Nevertheless,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  in  di- 
recting the  Joint  Staff  Planners  ( JPS)  to 
study  the  matter,  excluded  SWPA  from 
their  purview  as  far  as  joint  supply  from 
the  mainland  was  concerned.  The  plan- 
ners were  instructed  merely  to  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  com- 
position of  a joint  Army  and  Navy  service 
force  for  the  South  Pacific  Area  and  the 
possibilities  of  local  procurement  in  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  a means  of 
reducing  shipping  requirements  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  recommend  whether 
General  MacArthur  should  be  responsible 
for  supplying  any  troops  outside  his  area.57 

The  Joint  Planners  appointed  a sub- 
committee composed  of  Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy 
Lutes,  Director  of  Operations  in  the  new 
Services  of  Supply,  with  three  other  SOS 
staff  officers  and  three  Navy  supply  ex- 
perts, to  study  the  problem.  Specifically, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  (1)  organize  local 
procurement  in  New  Zealand  with  ma- 
chinery for  co-ordination  with  SWPA,  (2) 


make  shipping  available  in  Australia, 
Hawaii,  and  on  the  west  coast  for  distrib- 
uting supplies  to  the  island  bases,  and  (3) 
determine  whether  a joint  supply  system 
was  desirable  (outside  the  area  of  local 
procurement),  and,  if  so,  how  it  was  to  be 
set  up.58 

On  the  first  point,  it  was  readily  agreed 
that  a joint  purchasing  board  should  be 
established  in  New  Zealand,  that  compe- 
tition between  it  and  the  similar  agency 
(General  Purchasing  Board)  in  Australia 
must  be  prevented,  and  that  to  extract  the 
most  benefit  from  local  resources,  the  two 
purchasing  boards  should  co-operate  in 
obtaining  supplies  from  Australia  for  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
island  bases.  The  question  of  shipping,  it 
was  agreed,  turned  upon  information  that 
would  have  to  be  obtained  from  theater 
commanders.  The  committee  decided  to 
ask  General  MacArthur  for  an  estimate 
of  the  shipping  available  to  him  that  could 
be  used  for  servicing  Army  and  Navy  gar- 
risons in  the  South  Pacific,  and  to  ques- 
tion both  Emmons  and  Nimitz  as  to  pro- 
curement of  subsistence  stores  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  for  the  South  Pacific 
Area,  availability  of  spare  ship  tonnage  in 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  pos- 
sible advantage  of  “joint  Army-Navy  use 
of  shipping  from  Hawaii  to  the  island 
bases.”  59 

56  (1)  Jt  A&N  Plan  cited  h.  30(21.  (2)  Jt  Bsc  Plan 
cited  |n.  52 (4|).  (3)  Jt  Bsc  Plan  cited  n.  52(5)1 

57  (1)  Min,  9th  mtgJCS,  6 Apr  42.  (2)  JPS  21/4/D, 
7 Apr  42,  title:  JPS  Dir,  Jt  A&N  Sv  Force  for  the  S 
Pac  Area. 

59  (1)  Memo,  Secy  JPS  for  Lutes  et  al.,  10  Apr  42, 
sub:  Subcoin,  Appointment  of,  with  incl,  Unified  Sup: 
Army-Navy  1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Min,  11th 
mtgjPS,  8 Apr  42.  (3)  JPS  21/9,  25  Apr  42,  title:  JPS 
Subcom  Rpt,  Jt  A&N  Sv  Force  for  Pac  Theater.  (4) 
Min,  2d  and  3d  mtgs  JPS  Subcom  on  Sup  Sv  for  Pac 
Theater,  15  and  20  Apr  42. 

s®  (1)  Min,  2d  mtg,  cited  n.  58(4).  (2)  Memo,  Lutes 
for  Somervell,  15  Apr  42,  Lutes  File. 


IMPROVISATION  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Nimitz’  reply  to  these  queries  brought 
the  question  of  a joint  supply  system  to  a 
head.  He  suggested  that  supply  of  the 
South  Pacific  should  be  handled  entirely 
as  a joint  enterprise.  He  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a “joint  supply  service  at 
Auckland  staffed  with  Navy,  Marine  and 
Army  personnel,” 60  to  be  under  the  naval 
commander  of  that  area,  and  to  form  part 
of  the  Service  Squadron,  South  Pacific, 
the  Navy’s  supply  agency  in  the  new  thea- 
ter. The  proposed  joint  staff  would  have 
responsibility  for  supplying  to  outlying 
islands  such  stores  as  could  be  obtained 
locally.  Shipping  and  storage  facilities 
would  be  used  jointly  and  purchases  made 
under  joint  arrangements.  Interservice 
co-ordination  was  also  necessary,  Nimitz 
thought,  in  supply  from  the  mainland.  He 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a “like 
office  with  joint  personnel  in  the  Service 
Force  Subordinate  Command  at  San 
Francisco  . . . but  with  existing  storage 
and  procurement  agencies  to  be  used.”61 
All  shipping  and  supply  arrangements  for 
the  South  Pacific  would  be  handled  by 
this  office  on  a joint  basis.62 

General  Emmons,  writing  independ- 
ently from  Hawaii  on  19  April,  expressed 
generally  similar  views.  He  felt  that  trans- 
portation in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area 
should  be  pooled,  with  priorities  on  ship- 
ments determined  by  Admiral  Nimitz  as 
senior  tactical  commander.  “In  my  judg- 
ment,” he  wrote,  “it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  have  logistical  unity  of  command  as 
tactical  unity  of  command.”  63  Emmons 
wanted  to  know  the  War  Department’s 
attitude  before  making  any  recommenda- 
tions to  Admiral  Nimitz.  In  replying  to 
Emmons,  General  Somervell  adroitly  used 
certain  of  Emmons’  earlier  references  to 
an  improved  supply  situation  in  Hawaii 
as  arguments  against  joint  supply: 
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You  will  admit,  I am  sure,  that  you  owe 
that  [the  improved  supply  situation]  to  the 
direct  logistical  support  of  the  Army  and  that 
we  were  better  able  to  serve  you  because  we 
controlled  both  the  supply  facilities  and  the 
transportation  necessary.  . . . when  you 
consider  our  greater  strength  in  the  Pacific, 
in  Hawaii,  in  Australia,  in  Alaska,  in  many 
of  the  smaller  islands,  and  our  incomparably 
larger  supply  set-up,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
operations  so  undertaken  would  necessarily 
become  joint  in  character  with  all  the  fric- 
tions, inefficiencies  and  divided  responsibil- 
ites  that  flow  therefrom.  We  have  so  domi- 
nant an  interest;  we  have  so  clear  a respon- 
sibility in  the  supply  of  our  large  forces;  we 
must  definitely  control  the  means.64 

From  this  position,  the  Army  members 
of  the  subcommittee  refused  to  budge, 
and  in  the  end  they  carried  their  point. 
The  first  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  25 
April  recommended  that  “shipping  out 
of  West  Coast  ports  continue  to  be  co- 
ordinated under  the  principle  of  mutual 
cooperation  as  at  present.”  65  The  Joint 
Planners  returned  the  report  for  restudy, 
but  the  impasse  could  not  be  broken.  The 
champions  of  joint  supply  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  an  agreement  to  set  up  joint  ma- 
chinery for  local  procurement  in  the  South 
Pacific.  The  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  on  11 
May  that  the  Navy’s  announcement  that 
a joint  purchasing  staff  would  be  formed 
in  New  Zealand  satisfied  their  original  di- 


<i0  See  below,  n.  61. 

61  Msg  3528,  CG  HD  to  CG  SOS,  21  Apr  42,  ABC 
400  POA  (4-4-42).  This  is  Emmons’  paraphrase  of 
Nimitz’  message.  No  copy  of  Nimitz’  original  message 
could  be  found  in  War  Department  files. 

62  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Min,  3d  mtg,  citecj  n.  5B(4)j  (3)  Bal- 
laritine.  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  96-98. 

6:1  Min,  3d  mtg,  cited|n.  38(4). 

“ ' Ltr,  Somervell  to  Emmons,  28  Apr  42,  Gross  Day 
File,  Apr-Jun  42,  Case  39,  OCT  HB.  The  letter  was 
drafted  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Gross,  Chief  of 
T ransportation . 

6S  JPS  21/9  citecj  n.  38(31] 
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rective  to  the  Joint  Planners.66 

Later  in  the  year  Somervell  and  Lutes 
were  to  give  vigorous  support  to  an  even 
more  comprehensive  scheme  of  joint  lo- 
gistics than  that  under  consideration  in 
April  1942.  The  reasons  for  their  earlier 
stand  are  not  difficult  to  discern.  In  Nim- 
itz’  April  plan  the  Navy  would  hold  the 
reins  of  control.  Somervell  and  his  ad- 
visers were  dubious  of  the  ability  of 
the  Navy’s  logistical  organization,  which 
seemed  to  them  laggard  in  adjusting  itself 
to  wartime  tasks,  to  cope  with  operations 
on  the  scale  demanded  in  the  Pacific,  and 
they  feared  Army  interests  would  suffer. 
The  SOS,  moreover,  especially  its  Trans- 
portation Service  (not  yet  risen  to  the 
eminence  of  a corps),  was  itself  troubled 
by  growing  pains  and  feeling  its  way  to- 
ward an  orderly  system  of  overseas  sup- 
ply; participation  at  this  time  in  a new  in- 
terservice mechanism  would  raise  new 
and  unwelcome  problems.87 

The  subcommittee  made  several  more 
positive  suggestions  for  economies  in  ship- 
ping, emphasizing  cross-procurement  and 
co-ordinated  exploitation  of  local  re- 
sources between  the  Southwest  and  South 
Pacific  Areas.  The  committee  was  con- 
vinced that  these  methods  would  produce 
savings  of  at  least  10  to  15  percent  in 
mainland  supply  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Since  most  of  the  logistical  support  must 
still  come  from  the  United  States,  the 
committee  also  turned  its  attention  to 
economies  in  utilization  of  ships.  It  urged 
that  all  vessels  assigned  to  the  long  Pacific 
run  should  carry  full  cargoes  for  the  great- 
est possible  proportion  of  the  round  trip, 
and  that  large  vessels  should  be  released, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  time-consuming 
“milk-runs”  involved  in  distribution  to 
line  bases.  Full  shiploads  should  be  de- 
livered directly  to  the  bases  from  the  west 


coast  and  Australia  whenever  possible. 
Admiral  Ghormley  was  to  report  on  the 
possibility  of  shipment  to  centrally  located 
distribution  points  from  which  further 
distribution  could  be  carried  out  in  small 
vessels.  To  expedite  supply  to  the  island 
chain,  the  South  Pacific  Area  and  SWPA 
commanders  were  to  make  full  use  of 
space  in  ships  returning  to  the  United 
States.68 

With  the  delineation  of  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  command  and  administrative 
systems  in  the  South  Pacific,  steps  were 
taken  to  put  the  recommendations  into 
effect.  On  the  day  he  formally  assumed 
command,  19  June  1942,  Admiral  Ghorm- 
ley activated  the  Joint  Purchasing  Board 
for  the  South  Pacific,  composed  of  three 
officers  representing  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps,  respectively,  with  the 
Army  member,  Col.  Lawrence  Westbrook, 
serving  as  president.  The  board  soon  as- 
sumed control  of  all  procurement  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States.  In 
the  Army’s  supply  plan  for  the  South  Pa- 
cific of  25  June,  Army  commanders  at 
Pacific  bases  were  instructed  to  inform  the 
board  of  any  supplies  available  on  their 
islands  and  in  turn  to  requisition  on  the 
board  for  whatever  supplies  it  could  fur- 
nish. The  board  in  turn  would  inform  the 
San  Francisco  port  of  all  supplies  obtain- 
able through  local  procurement,  and  San 
Francisco  would  ship  the  balance  of  sup- 
plies to  whatever  port  the  South  Pacific 

bfi  (1)  Min,  15th  mtg  JPS,  29  Apr  42,  Item  4.  (2) 
JCS  50,  6 May  42,  title:  Jt  A&N  Sv  Force  for  the  S 
Pac  Area.  (3)  OPD  notes  on  14th  mtg  JCS,  1 1 May 
42,  ABC  400  (4-4-42).  (4)  Memo,  Secy  JCS  for  Gen 
Lutes  etal.,  13  May  42,  Unified  Sup:  Army-Navy 
1942-43  folder,  Case  14a,  Lutes  File. 

B7  (1)  For  the  decentralized  system  of  logistical  or- 
ganization in  the  Navy  at  this  time,  see  Ballantine, 
Naval  Logistics , pp.  38-93.  (2)  See  also  below,  Chs. 

[Yvj  ixxivi. 

6SJPS  21/9  cited|n.  58(3)J 
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Area  commander  designated.  Ghormley’s 
headquarters  was  to  be  responsible  for 
all  transshipment  and  for  distribution  of 
locally  procured  supplies."9 

As  a final  step  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
July,  spurred  by  the  imminent  prospects 
of  a campaign  in  the  South  Pacific,  turned 
to  codify  in  a single  plan  the  various 
arrangements  that  had  been  generally 
agreed  upon  for  logistical  support  of  the 
South  Pacific.  On  15  July  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  General  Somervell 
and  Vice  Adm.  FrederickJ.  Horne,  Ad- 
miral King’s  deputy  and  senior  naval 
supply  officer,  entitled  “Joint  Logistical 
Plan  for  the  Support  of  United  States 
Bases  in  the  South  Pacific  Area.”  The  ex- 
isting division  of  responsibility  for  items  in 
common  use  was  confirmed  and  extended 
to  New  Caledonia  and  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  Army  was  to  assume  responsibility 
for  supplying  to  shore-based  personnel  in 
South  Pacific  bases  (except  the  Samoan 
group)  such  rations  as  could  not  be 
procured  through  the  Joint  Purchasing 
Board.  In  turn,  the  Navy  undertook  to 
provide  all  gasoline  and  oil  including  that 
for  aircraft,  and  to  supply  all  items  avail- 
able from  local  resources  through  the 
Joint  Purchasing  Board — clothing,  equip- 
ment, and  construction  and  miscellaneous 
materials  as  well  as  rations.  Each  service, 
after  determining  which  items  could  be 
satisfied  from  local  sources  by  the  Joint 
Purchasing  Board,  was  to  process  requisi- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  its  needs  directly 
to  its  own  mainland  sources — for  the 
Army  the  San  Francisco  port,  for  the  Navy 
the  Commander,  Service  Force  Subordi- 
nate Command,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the 
Commandant,  Twelfth  Naval  District.  As 
far  as  practicable  shipment  of  supplies 
from  the  United  States  was  to  be  made  in 
shipload  lots  by  each  service  directly  to 


the  bases.  Where  redistribution  was  neces- 
sary, control  was  vested  in  Admiral 
Ghormley,  who  was  to  control  all  ships 
assigned  to  the  theater,  designate  the  port 
or  ports  to  which  supplies  for  redistribu- 
tion were  to  be  delivered,  and  distribute 
within  the  theater  supplies  shipped  for  re- 
distribution and  those  procured  locally.70 

The  plan  thus  left  the  logistical  systems 
of  the  two  services  intact  and  separate  in- 
sofar as  supply  from  the  United  States  was 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  clarified 
respective  responsibilities  and  provided  for 
a measure  of  joint  action  within  the  the- 
ater. The  failure  to  achieve  greater  inte- 
gration reflected  the  lack  of  appreciation 
by  either  service  of  the  impelling  necessity 
for  it. 

“Logistics  is  still,  and  for  a long  time 
will  be,  in  a muddle,”  General  Harmon 
wrote  in  August  from  the  South  Pacific.7’ 
The  same  might  have  been  said  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  though  in  less  measure, 
for  the  logistical  system  there,  owing  to  the 
early  clarification  of  command  responsi- 
bilities and  stabilization  of  the  military 
situation,  had  had  longer  to  become  set- 
tled. In  the  South  Pacific  the  initial  phase 
of  manning  the  island  chain  was  largely 
completed  in  May,  but  when  the  first  of- 
fensive in  the  Pacific,  the  Guadalcanal 
Campaign,  was  launched  the  following 

( I ) TAG  hr  cited|n.  54(  1 )1  (2)  Ltr,  Comdr  S Pac 
Area  to  atchd  distrib  list,  1 9 Jun  42,  sub:  Jt  Purch  Bd 
of  the  S Pac  Area.  (3)  Ltr,  President  Jt  Purch  Bd  to 
CG  SOS,  19  Jul  42,  sub:  Rpt  on  Orgn  and  Opn  ofjt 
Purch  Bd,  S Pac  Area,  with  lApp.  Bl  Last  two  in  U.S. 
Jt  Purch  Bd,  S Pac  Area,  Wellington,  New  Zealand: 
Rpt  on  Orgn  and  Opn  of  Jt  Purch  Bd,  S Pac  Area 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140. 

"Jt  Logis  Plan  for  the  Support  of  U.S.  Bases  in  the 
S Pac  Area,  15  Jul  42,  370.2  Jt  A&N  Opns  and  Rpt 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140. 

ri  Ltr,  Gen  Harmon  to  Brig  Gen  St.  Clair  Streett, 
27  Aug  42,  quoted  in  Drummond  MS,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  3,  n. 
25,  cited  n.  48(4). 
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August,  the  whole  South  Pacific  Area  ad- 
ministrative structure  was  still  in  the  form- 
ative stage.  Admiral  Ghormley  set  up 
his  command  in  June.  General  Harmon 
arrived  in  New  Caledonia  late  in  July  to 
establish  the  Army  headquarters,  but  it 
was  not  adequately  staffed  and  scarcely 
functioned  at  all  until  September;  no 
services  of  supply  was  created  until  late  in 
October.  July  saw  the  emergence  of  the 
Army’s  supply  plan  and  the  Joint  Logisti- 
cal Plan  for  the  SouthPacific.  Neither  was 
definitive,  and  the  scarcity  of  supply 
personnel,  both  Army  and  Navy,  was  a 
failing  no  paper  arrangement  could  over- 
come. The  Joint  Logistical  Plan,  moreover, 


ratified  the  existing  duality  of  separate 
Army  and  Navy  supply  systems,  postpon- 
ing a settlement  of  this  issue  until  later 
in  the  year  when,  as  the  Guadalcanal 
Campaign  reached  an  acute  stage,  it 
could  no  longer  be  evaded.  Nevertheless, 
the  logistical  arrangements  of  July  created 
a framework  within  which  an  effective 
supply  and  administrative  system  could 
take  shape,  and  the  Joint  Logistical  Plan, 
as  a naval  historian  has  remarked,  “pro- 
vided at  least  a cornerstone  in  the  devel- 
opment of  joint  maintenance  and  supply 
procedure  in  the  Pacific.”  72 


72  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  100. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  POLICY 
AND  METHOD 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Strategy,  Production  Goals, 
and  Shipping 


In  the  midst  of  a more  or  less  contin- 
uous emergency  in  the  Pacific  and  a 
mounting  shipping  crisis  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  the  military  leaders  and 
staffs  had  also  to  attempt  to  make  plans 
for  the  more  distant  future — specifically  to 
formulate  a strategy  for  taking  the  offen- 
sive and  defeating  the  enemy,  and  to  de- 
velop programs  for  mobilizing  the  forces, 
munitions,  and  shipping  needed  to  carry 
out  that  strategy. 

The  Victory  Program — Morning  After 

Allied  political  and  military  leaders 
meeting  in  Washington  soon  after  Pearl 
Harbor  to  formulate  a coalition  strategy 
took  as  their  point  of  departure  the  prin- 
ciple already  enunciated  in  ABC-1,  that 
the  defeat  of  Germany  should  be  the  first 
and  major  goal  of  Allied  strategy,  and 
that  operations  in  other  theaters  must  not 
be  allowed  to  retard  its  attainment.  Be- 
yond this,  agreement  was  more  difficult. 
The  British  brought  to  the  conference  the 
plan  of  action  they  had  set  forth  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  This  strategy  looked  to  an 
eventual  return  to  the  European  continent 
in  force,  possibly  in  the  summer  of  1943, 
with  numerous  landings  around  its  perim- 
eter. Churchill  envisaged  the  invading 
armies,  strong  in  armor  but  relatively 


modest  in  numbers,  serving  as  spearheads 
behind  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  would 
rise  and  smite  their  German  conquerors. 
U.S.  Army  planners  still  took  a dim  view 
of  this  program,  foreseeing  that  it  would 
involve  a long  series  of  costly  preliminary 
operations  merely  in  order  to  gain  positions 
for  penetrating  the  Continent  simultane- 
ously from  several  directions.  The  main 
effort,  they  felt,  should  be  concentrated 
upon  one  point  of  the  enemy’s  defenses, 
and  delivered  with  maximum  force  in 
conjunction  with  a Soviet  offensive  from 
the  East.1 

The  American  planners  as  yet  had  no 
positive  counterplan  to  offer,  and  the 
whole  question  of  how  to  defeat  Ger- 
many seemed  to  lie  in  the  dim  future.  For 
months  to  come,  the  staff  pointed  out, 
Britain  would  be  hard  pressed  merely  to 
hold  her  own  at  home  and  in  the  Middle 
and  Far  East.  The  United  States,  a staff 
paper  stated  late  in  December, 

. . . can  only  inadequately  defend  its  coasts 
against  air  raids,  hold  Hawaii,  the  Panama 


1 ( 1)  Paper,  Churchill  for  President,  “Part  III:  The 
Campaign  of  1943,”  18  Dec  41,  as  quoted  in  Church- 
ill, The  Grand  Alliance,  pp.  655-58.  (2)  Memo,  Br 
CsofS,  22  Dec  41,  sub:  Br- American  Strategy,  ABC 
337  Arcadia  (12-24-41),  2.  (3)  WPD  paper,  21  Dec 
41,  sub:  Notes  on  Agenda  Proposed  by  Gt  Brit, 
Folder-Bk.  2,  Exec  4.  (4)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic 
Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  V.  (5)  See  above,  ChsJ  Iltfv. 
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Canal  and  other  existing  bases,  gradually 
complete  the  relief  of  the  British  in  Iceland, 
reinforce  the  Philippines  or  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, occupy  Natal,  and  possibly  occupy  some 
other  base  not  seriously  defended  by  Axis 
forces  or  sympathisers  (Cape  Verdes  or 
Azores).  It  will  be  practicable  and  may  be 
necessary  to  send  some  armored  or  infantry 
divisions  to  the  British  Isles  in  the  winter  or 
spring.  . . . The  shortage  of  U.S.  flag  ship- 
ping . . . precludes  the  possibility  of  execut- 
ing more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  these 
operations  concurrently.2 

In  short,  it  looked  to  the  planners  as 
though  Allied  military  action  for  some 
time  to  come  would  have  to  be  shaped 
from  day  to  day,  more  or  less  as  the  enemy 
called  the  tune. 

The  “grand  strategy”  upon  which  the 
Allied  leaders  agreed,  therefore,  after 
about  a week’s  discussion  at  the  end  of 
December,  was  not  very  explicit,  and  it  re- 
flected British  ideas  more  than  American. 
Action  in  1942,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  only  be  tentatively  projected,  and 
was  mainly  of  a defensive  character  or 
preparatory  to  later  offensives;  the  de- 
scent on  North  Africa,  the  major  opera- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  envisaged  for  1942, 
was  already  fading  from  view  as  a prac- 
tical possibility.  The  year  1943,  it  was 
hoped,  might  see  the  way  clear  for  “a  re- 
turn to  the  Continent,  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Turkey  into  the  Balkans,  or 
by  landings  in  Western  Europe.”  Mean- 
while, it  would  be  well  to  “be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opening  ...  to 
conduct  limited  land  offensives”  in  1942, 
or  in  other  ways  to  further  the  aim  of 
“closing  and  tightening  the  ring  around 
Germany.”  3 

To  the  mobilization  of  forces  and  muni- 
tions for  ultimate  victory,  therefore,  the 
strategic  planners  could  offer  little  guid- 
ance. General  Gerow,  who  had  laid  down 
the  “strategy-forces-munitions”  formula 


for  the  Victory  Program  in  July  1941,  ad- 
mitted late  in  December,  “the  forces  that 
the  Associated  Powers  now  estimate  as 
necessary  to  achieve  victory  and  for  which 
productive  capacity  must  be  provided, 
may  not  be  adequate  or  appropriate.  No 
one  can  predict  the  situation  that  will  de- 
velop while  the  enemy  retains  the  strate- 
gic initiative.” 4 

Current  notions  of  the  size  of  forces  that 
would  be  needed  to  win  the  war  therefore 
tended  to  reflect  little  more  specific  than 
a sense  of  urgency.  A new  Victory  Pro- 
gram Troop  Basis,  circulated  late  in  De- 
cember, set  new  goals,  for  long-range  sup- 
ply planning,  of  more  than  four  million 
men  by  the  end  of  1942  and  more  than 
ten  million  by  mid- 1944.  These  figures 
were  higher  than  the  objectives  for  actual 
expansion  of  the  Army,  which  in  late  De- 
cember 1941  contemplated  3.6  million 
troops  (ground  and  air)  under  arms  by  the 
end  of  1942,  with  seventy-one  divisions 
organized,  though  many  of  these  would  be 
understrength  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
training.  Mobilization  plans  did  not  at 
this  juncture  look  ahead  to  1943,  though 
it  was  widely  assumed  that  the  Army 
would  then  double  its  1942  strength.5 

Meanwhile,  the  civilian  production  ex- 
perts, who  had  been  examining  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  original  Victory  Program  ob- 
jectives, submitted  their  findings  to  the 

2 WPD  paper,  sub:  Immediate  Mil  Measures,  part 
of  WPD  paper  citedln.  1(31.1 

3 (1)  ABC-4/CS- 1 , memo,  U.S.  and  Br  CsofS,  31 
Dec  41,  title:  American-Br  Grand  Strategy.  (21  For 
the  decline  of  the  Gymnast  plan,  see  above,  ICh.  VI J 

4 Memo,  Gerow  for  Marshall,  no  date,  sub:  Vic 
Prog,  WPD  4494  Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data. 

5 (1)  Corresp  in  WPD  4494  series,  especially  WPD 
4494-23,  WPD  4494-26,  and  WPD  4494  Vic  Prog, 
U.S.  Data;  and  G-4/33473.  (2)  Memo,  Ray  S.  Cline 
for  Col  William  A.  Walker,  24  Jan  47,  sub:  Info  Con- 
cerning Tr  Basis,  Stf  Action  Corresp  folder,  OPD  Hist 
Unit  File.  (3)  See  also,  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and 
Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  198ff. 
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military  authorities  a few  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  Statisticians  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  estimated  that  the 
entire  bill,  at  current  prices  and  including 
the  program  financed  to  date,  would  come 
to  $150  billion.  About  $20  billion  had 
already  been  spent,  and  the  experts  calcu- 
lated that  industry  could  absorb  $45  bil- 
lion in  1942  and  $60  to  $65  billion  in 
1943.  At  this  rate  the  program  would  be 
only  three-quarters  completed  by  the  end 
of  September  1943,  the  remainder  some 
time  the  following  spring.  Other  estimates 
were  more  conservative.  Mr.  William  S. 
Knudsen  thought  that  no  more  than 
$38  billion  could  be  disbursed  in  1942, 
$57  billion  in  1943.  Within  these  limits, 
moreover,  the  civilian  production  experts 
believed  that  the  goals  for  certain  items, 
such  as  small  arms  ammunition,  Garand 
rifles,  155-mm.  guns,  and  several  types  of 
trucks,  were  “out  of  line”  and  would  have 
to  be  lowered.  No  one  believed  that  all 
seventy-one  divisions  could  be  fully  or 
even  half  equipped  in  1942;  a great  deal 
would  depend  on  how  much  materiel 
went  to  lend-lease.  But  the  experts  seemed 
reasonably  confident  that  the  3.6  million- 
man  Army  could  be  equipped  in  some 
fashion  by  the  end  of  1942.® 

Army  supply  officers  were  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  of  these  predictions.  “If  this  is  all 
that  can  be  done,”  remarked  Colonel 
Aurand  at  one  point  with  reference  to  the 
more  cautious  estimates  of  Mr.  Knudsen 
and  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board,  “we  might  as  well  give  up.” 7 But 
there  was,  in  general,  little  impulse  from 
within  the  military  organization  at  this 
time  to  raise  the  sights  of  industrial  mobi- 
lization. The  staffs  were  immersed,  during 
December,  in  a vast  amount  of  pick-and- 
shovel  work.  New  financial  estimates  were 
being  rushed  through  for  Congressional 


action  so  that  production  might  be  ac- 
celerated. New  requirements  were  being 
drawn  up  to  close  the  gap  between  the  $27 
billion  in  production  that  current  sched- 
ules, when  projected,  indicated  for  1942, 
and  the  $40  to  $45  billion  in  capacity  that 
the  civilian  experts  said  would  be  avail- 
able. The  Victory  Program  itself  had  to  be 
revised  in  greater  detail  to  include  the  vast 
amounts  of  clothing,  equipage,  and  other 
easy-to-produce  items  omitted  from  the 
original  estimates.  Beyond  this,  military 
supply  men,  from  long  experience,  feared 
to  tamper  with  production  schedules 
already  established  and  in  operation — the 
machine  might  then  have  to  be  slowed 
down  before  it  could  be  speeded  up.8 

Production  Goals  and  the  Problem  of  Balance 

The  impulse  that  lifted  industrial  mobil- 
ization out  of  the  prison  of  peacetime 
conceptions  of  national  productive  capac- 
ity came  from  outside  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. For  more  than  a year  Purvis, 
Monnet,  and  their  associates  in  the  British 
missions  in  the  United  States  had  labored 
to  jar  American  officials  into  awareness  of 
the  huge  quantities  of  munitions  needed  to 
win  the  war,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  potenti- 
alities of  American  industry  for  producing 
them.  In  the  last  days  of  December  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  the  British  Minister  of  Sup- 

5 (1)  Memo,  Donald  Nelson  for  SW,  1 1 Dec  41,  G- 
4/33473.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  same  file.  (3)  Notes  to 
accompany  tabulation,  “Major  Combat  Units  That 
Can  Be  Equipped  by  Specific  Dates,”  21  Dec  41,  Item 
14,  Exec  4.  (4)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War, 
pp.  273-74. 

7 Memo,  Col  Aurand  for  Gen  Moore,  1 1 Dec  41, 
sub:  All-Out  Mun  Prog,  U.K.  Vic  Prog  folder,  DAD. 

8 (1)  Memo,  SW  for  Donald  Nelson,  16  Dec  41, 
sub:  Vic  Prog,  G-4/33473.  (2)  WD  paper,  21  Dec  41, 
sub:  Estd  Pdn,  WPD  4494-22  to  WPD  4494-36  Vic 
Prog,  Sec.  2.  (3)  Corresp  in  WPD  4494  Vic  Prog,  U.S. 
Data.  (4)  Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  25  Dec  41, 
sub:  Sup  for  1942,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  4 file, 
DAD. 
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ply,  who  was  in  Washington  as  part  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  entourage,  pressed  these 
arguments  directly  upon  the  President.9 
His  efforts  evidently  were  successful.  The 
President  wrote  Stimson  on  3 January 
that  victory  depended  in  the  last  analysis 
upon  “our  overwhelming  mastery  in  the 
munitions  of  war,”  to  achieve  which  “the 
concept  of  our  industrial  capacity  must  be 
completely  overhauled.”  America’s  allies, 
already  “extended  to  the  utmost,”  could 
not  arm  their  own  large  armies.  “We 
must  not  only  provide  munitions  for  our 
own  fighting  forces  but  vast  quantities  to 
be  used  against  the  enemy  in  every  appro- 
priate theater  of  war,  wherever  that  may 
be.”  10  He  directed  forthwith  that  the  war 
effort  be  geared  to  a new  set  of  production 
goals,  expressed  significantly  not  in  dollars 
but  in  quantities  of  a few  major  items — 

60.000  airplanes  in  1942  and  125,000  in 
1943;  45,000  tanks  in  1942  and  75,000  in 
1943;  20,000  antiaircraft  guns  in  1942  and 

35.000  in  1943;  half  a million  machine 
guns  in  1942  and  as  many  in  1943; 
8,000,000  dead-weight  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  in  1942  and  10,000,000  in  1943. 
These  goals  were  blazoned  forth  three 
days  later  in  the  President’s  state-of-the- 
union  message  to  Congress.  “This  produc- 
tion of  ours  . . . must  be  raised  far  above 
present  levels  ....  We  must  raise  our 
sights  all  along  the  production  line.  Let  no 
man  say  it  cannot  be  done.  It  must  be 
done — and  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
it.” *  11 

The  response  to  the  President’s  January 
production  objectives,  both  among  the 
production  authorities  and  in  the  Military 
Establishment,  was  less  than  enthusiastic. 
The  goals  had  no  anchor  either  in  feasibil- 
ity or  in  need;  they  flew  in  the  face  of  both 
the  production  authorities’  notions  of  what 
could  be  produced  and  the  military  chiefs’ 


claim  to  the  right  to  determine  what 
should  be  produced.  Estimates  of  probable 
cost  varied,  but  they  ranged  upward  from 
a figure  of  $52  billion  for  1942  production 
alone.  Mr.  Nelson’s  advisers  did  indeed 
revise  their  estimates  of  production  capac- 
ity upward  to  close  the  gap,  but  the  Presi- 
dent’s program,  when  translated  into 
detailed  programs  of  military  supply, 
showed  a tendency  to  climb  even  higher. 
The  Army’s  War  Munitions  Program  of 
1 1 February,  precursor  of  the  Army  Sup- 
ply Programs,  piled  up  requirements  esti- 
mated at  $62  to  $63  billion  through  1943, 
bringing  the  estimated  total  of  all  war 
needs  to  $62.6  billion  for  1942  and  $110 
for  1943.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
individual  portions  of  the  program  rose 
and  fell  in  estimated  valuations,  but  the 
total  war  production  program,  until 
autumn,  climbed  steadily,  particularly  in 
such  categories  as  naval-vessel  and  mer- 
chant-vessel construction.  The  production 
authorities  resisted  this  trend,  but  on  the 
whole  without  marked  success,  despite  a 
ruling  from  the  President  early  in  April 
setting  a ceiling  of  $45  billion  for  1942  and 
$75  billion  for  1943.  The  revisions  result- 
ing from  this  rule  failed  to  bring  produc- 
tion goals  down  to  the  limits  established, 
and  the  President  himself,  on  1 May,  called 
for  new  quantitative  goals,  some  of  which 
were  in  excess  of  those  announced  in 
J anuary. 12 


fl  (1)  Note,  Beaverbrook  to  President,  as  quoted  in 
Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance,  p.  689.  (2)  See  also 


III 


above,  Chs.jj. 

10  Memo,  President  for  SW,  3 Jan  42,  WPD  4494 
Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data. 

11  (1)  Address,  President  to  Cong,  6 Jan  42,  77th 
Cong,  2d  Sess,  HR  Doc  501,  pp.  3-4.  (2)  CPA  Indus- 
trial Mobilization  for  War,  pp.  277—78.  (3)  Churchill, 
The  Grand  Alliance,  pp.  688-91.  (4)  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  387-88,  398. 

12  (1)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  pp.  273- 
85.  (2)  For  the  development  of  the  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram, see  below.  ICh.  XII., 
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At  the  outset  the  military  services  were 
determined  to  translate  the  President’s 
major-item  goals  into  a balanced  program 
for  all  items  of  munitions.  General  Somer- 
vell, comparing  the  President’s  January 
goals  with  the  amounts  of  the  correspond- 
ing items  already  incorporated  in  the 
Army’s  supplemental  estimates  for  1942, 
concluded  optimistically,  “the  items  in  the 
President’s  directive  are  indices  of  bal- 
anced production  contemplated  by  time 
objectives  established  before  its  receipt.  In 
other  words,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
President’s  directive  for  1942  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  production  of  a bal- 
anced equipment  program.”  Even  with 
respect  to  the  still  unformulated  program 
for  1943,  Somervell  was  confident  that  a 
balanced  program  “on  the  scale  indicated 
in  the  President’s  directive”  could  be 
achieved.13  What  this  meant  in  terms  of 
total  objectives  the  mammoth  War  Muni- 
tions Program  of  1 1 February  soon  dem- 
onstrated. Its  size,  indeed,  caused  some 
uneasiness  even  in  the  services.  Admiral 
King  feared  the  impact  of  a huge  expan- 
sion program  upon  production  during  the 
next  few  months.  “What  we  need  most  and 
need  urgently,”  he  warned,  “is  the  maxi- 
mum output  of  plants  that  are  now  pro- 
ducing ....  It  is  literally  a case  of ‘first 
things  first.’  ” But  he,  too,  insisted  upon 
balance.  “It  is  of  little  use  to  go  all  out  on 
tanks  unless  there  are  ships  to  ferry  them, 
trained  and  equipped  troops  to  man  them, 
aircraft  to  cooperate  with  them,  antiair- 
craft guns  and  field  artillery  to  protect 
them.”  14 

The  civilian  production  officials  threw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  Army’s 
1 1 February  program,  and  took  their  case 
to  the  President.  His  goals  for  airplanes, 
tanks,  antiaircraft  and  antitank  guns,  and 
merchant  shipping  could  be  achieved,  they 


said,  but  not  in  conjunction  with  the  mul- 
titude of  ancillary  items  that  the  services 
wanted  to  procure  on  a like  scale.  A choice 
must  be  made:  either  the  announced  ob- 
jectives in  major  items,  or  a balanced  pro- 
gram pitched  at  a lower  level.  The  services 
accordingly  were  directed  to  revise  their 
requirements  downward,  but  in  balance.15 
Thereafter  the  trend  of  Army  require- 
ments, in  the  supply  programs  of  1942, 
was  downward. 

On  the  dangers  of  imbalance,  as  on 
those  of  sin,  almost  everyone  could  agree. 
But  “balance”  meant  something  different 
to  each  of  the  claimants.  The  result  was 
bitter  contention  within  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  between  the  military  and 
civilian  authorities,  over  the  priorities 
structure  that  would  govern  the  division  of 
the  national  product.  Long  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  lack  of  a firm  policy  and  of 
effective  machinery  to  decide  among  the 
competing  claimants  had  resulted  in  over- 
loading the  top-priority  ratings  and  depre- 
ciating the  lower  ones.  In  the  flood  of 
orders  and  new  programs  of  early  1942  the 
situation  quickly  got  out  of  hand.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  re- 
ported late  in  February  that,  out  of  total 
war  expenditures  scheduled  or  in  prospect 
for  1942  (about  $56  billion  at  this  junc- 
ture), over  $31  billion,  or  almost  56  per- 
cent, was  in  the  top-priority  band.  The 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  considered  the 
problem,  but  their  jurisdiction  over  what 
seemed  to  be  a distinctly  American  prob- 


13  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  7 Jan  42,  sub:  Ef- 
fect of  President’s  Dir  of  3 Jan,  WPD  4494  Vic  Prog, 
U.S.  Data.  (2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War, 
pp.  273-74. 

11  Memo,  Adm  King  for  SN,  19  Feb  42,  sub:  Pri- 
ority of  Pdn  of  Mat,  WPD  4494-22  to  WPD  4494-36 
Vic  Prog,  Sec  2. 

15  (1)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilisation  for  War,  pp.  275— 
76,  283.  (2)  See  below!  Ch.  XII I 
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lem  was  a matter  of  dispute.  Not  until  a 
combined  board  for  production  and  re- 
sources was  established  in  June  was  the 
priorities  question  to  receive  any  serious 
consideration  at  the  combined  level.  In  the 
interim,  what  and  how  much  to  produce 
became  a problem  for  the  U.S.  military 
agencies  to  work  out  with  the  civilian  pro- 
duction authorities.16 

Within  the  military  staffs  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  production  programs 
should  be  shaped  to  serve  strategic  objec- 
tives. A “balanced”  program  would  be  one 
that  provided  adequate  amounts  of  the 
various  categories  of  munitions  in  time  to 
execute  an  approved  strategy.  The  basis  of 
an  Army  supply  program,  General  Somer- 
vell asserted  late  in  January, 

. . . should  consist  of  the  strategical  concept 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  general 
policy  and  detailed  plans  for  the  supply  of 
Army-type  munitions  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  plans  for  the  mobilization,  training 
and  utilization  of  the  Army,  to  consist  not 
only  of  the  long-range  plan  but  also  of  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  immediate  future. 

It  is  realized  that  the  basis  . . . cannot  be 
stated  with  exactitude,  that  broad  assump- 
tions . . . must  be  made,  and  that  the  state- 
ment is  subject  to  constant  change.  Neverthe- 
less . . . these  factors  are  the  impulse  behind 
the  entire  Army  Supply  Program  from  the 
formulation  of  the  program  through  alloca- 
tion of  facilities  and  raw  materials,  the  plac- 
ing of  orders,  production  and  delivery. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  a statement 
would  be  so  full  of  uncertainties  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  attempting.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  case.  Under  any  conditions,  plans 
must  be  made  and  actions  taken  .... 
Without  such  a statement,  those  responsible 
for  various  phases  of  supply  are  forced  to 
make  their  own  uncoordinated  assumptions 
and  guesses.17 

The  fundamental  difficulty,  as  Somer- 
vell hinted,  was  that  there  was  no  approved 
strategy  sufficiently  explicit  to  provide  a 


basis  for  concrete  programs  of  require- 
ments, production  schedules,  and  priori- 
ties. Arcadia  had  produced  only  a 
concept,  a “grand  strategy”;  the  specific 
course  of  action  best  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  this  strategic  concept,  assuming 
that  the  development  of  events  so  per- 
mitted, was  a subject  of  lively  debate  on 
the  upper  staff  levels  and  between  the 
military  and  political  leaders,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  each  major  arm  of  warfare  nat- 
urally tended  to  bestow  the  label  “bal- 
anced,” like  an  accolade,  only  on  programs 
and  priorities  that  supported  their  own 
favored  strategy.  One  brief,  for  example, 
evidently  prepared  by  an  Air  officer,  stated 
first  the  general  proposition,  “The  national 
industry  must  be  so  coordinated  that  pro- 
duction meets  the  requirements  of  grand 
strategy,  rather  than  the  reverse,”  and 
from  this  proceeded  to  the  conclusion, 
“Allocation  of  production  must  be  predi- 
cated on  the  creation  of  the  air  forces  set 
forth  in  the  Victory  Program  in  the  short- 
est practicable  time,  and  balancing  of  all  other 
requirements  in  relation  thereto .”  18 

Late  in  February  the  Joint  Planners 
were  directed  to  “review  the  strategical 
situation,  to  include  probable  . . . oper- 
ations in  order  of  priority,  and  determine 
the  critical  items  of  material  such  as  mer- 
chant and  combat  vessels,  tanks,  aircraft, 
antiaircraft  equipment,  guns,  etc.,  which 


16  (l)  Papers  in  CCS  400.3  (2-17-42)  Pt.  1.  (2)  Min, 
sp  mtgJB,  20  Feb  42.  (3)  JPS  2/3/D,  22  Feb  42,  title: 
JPS  Dir,  Priorities  in  Pdn  of  Mun  Based  on  Strategi- 
cal Considerations.  (4)  Memo,  AN  MB  for  CCS 
[American  Sec],  26  Feb  42,  sub:  Resume  of  Priorities 
Sit  . . . ,JB  355,  Ser  745.  Last  three  in  CCS  400.17 
(2-20-42)  Sec  1.  (5)  For  efforts  to  set  up  a combined 
requirements  program,  see  helow  Ich  Xtl 

n Memo,  Gen  Somervell  for  Gen  Moore,  22  Jan 
42,  sub:  Army  Supply  Program,  CofS  WDGS  1941- 
42  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

18  Paper,  unsigned,  6 Jan  42,  sub:  Vic  Prog,  WPD 
4494  Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data.  Italics  are  the  authors’. 
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must  be  produced  to  implement  these 
operations.”  19  However,  the  Joint  U.S. 
Strategic  Committee  (JUSSC),  to  which 
the  task  was  assigned,  found  that  it  could 
only  go  in  circles  without  the  basic  strate- 
gic decisions,  which  “control  the  projected 
development  and  deployment  of  fighting 
forces,  which  in  turn  control  the  needs  of 
the  fighting  forces  for  war  materials.”20 
The  committee  was  beset  by  representa- 
tions from  competing  interests — Lt.  Gen. 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  for  example,  wanted  a 
new  priority  list  topped  by  “aircraft  com- 
plete, with  munitions,” 21  and  Admiral 
King  complained  that  naval  shipbuilding 
was  being  subordinated.  The  JUSSC 
finally  recommended  nine  separate  cate- 
gories of  war  material  for  assignment  to 
highest  priority.  These,  representing  a 
composite  of  all  the  competing  claims,  in 
effect  sought  to  ensure  material  support 
for  all  the  divergent  strategies  clamoring 
for  favor. 

On  1 May  the  President,  worried  by 
lagging  production,  announced  a new  set 
of  objectives  for  1942.  Those  for  aircraft, 
antiaircraft  guns,  tanks,  and  artillery  re- 
mained generally  at  the  levels  set  in  Janu- 
ary. Machine  guns  were  reduced  from 
500,000  to  400,000,  certain  adjustments 
were  made  in  antiaircraft  and  antitank 
weapons,  and  “tanks”  now  included  self- 
propelled  artillery  and  other  “tank-type” 
weapons.  For  merchant  shipping  the  ob- 
jectives, already  raised  in  February,  were 
confirmed  at  nine  million  dead-weight 
tons.  The  formidable  naval  program, 
omitted  in  January,  was  now  included. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  addition  was 
“complementary  equipment  required  for 
a decisive  land  and  air  offensive  involving 
amphibious  landing  operations” — an  im- 
portant concession  to  balance.  The  Presi- 
dent even  mentioned  “complementary 


weapons  for  the  supporting  troops  re- 
quired,” and  noted  that  “every  effort  must 
be  made”  to  produce  equipment  for  train- 
ing additional  forces,  for  lend-lease,  and 
for  “other  needed  items.”  Nevertheless,  at 
the  end  he  warned,  “a  balance  in  these 
latter  items  must  not  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  the  specific  items  which  I have 
enumerated  herein.” 22 

The  President  also  declined  to  tie  pro- 
duction objectives  to  any  specific  strategy. 
April  had  seen  a sudden  lifting  of  the  mists 
that  had  obscured  future  coalition  action, 
when  General  Marshall  and  Harry  Hop- 
kins succeeded  at  London  in  winning  Brit- 
ish acceptance  to  the  plan  for  invading 
Europe  the  following  spring.  The  decision 
seemed  to  presage  a long-range  course  of 
action  that  could  be  charted  in  detail  to 
provide  a firm  guide  for  mobilization  and 
production  planning  alike,  and  it  was  re- 
flected in  the  President’s  reference  to 
“complementary  weapons”  for  “decisive” 
amphibious  operations.  But  he  also  ap- 
pended a prophetic  note  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs:  “We  cannot  foretell  the  critical 
period  in  our  war  effort,  and  maximum 
production  of  major  items  of  military 
equipment  must  be  obtained  without 
delay.”  23 

In  the  same  vein  the  President  approved, 
on  1 May,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  on  production  priorities, 
which  followed  in  the  main  those  sub- 

’ " Min  cited  In.  16i'2V. 

20  JPS  20,  23  Mar  42,  title:  Priorities  in  Pdn  of  Mun 
Based  on  Strategical  Considerations,  CCS  400. 17  (2- 
20-42)  Sec  1. 

21  Memo,  CG  AAF  for  USW,  17  Mar  42,  sub:  Pri- 
orities for  Pdn  of  Mun  Based  on  Strategical  Consid- 
erations, CCS  400.17  (2-20-42)  Sec  1. 

--  Ltr,  President  to  Donald  Nelson,  1 May  42,  incl 
with  memo,  President  for  JCS,  1 May  42,  sub:  Rec- 
ommendations toJCS  for  Priority  of  Pdn  of  War  Mun, 
CCS  400. 17  (2-20-42)  Sec  1. 

23  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  See  below,  Chs.  |XTV}  jxVlj 
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mitted  by  the  JUSSC.24  On  20  May  these 
recommendations  were  translated  into  a 
new  draft  directive  on  priorities  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  The 
directive  superimposed  upon  the  existing 
structure  of  priorities  an  emergency  rating 
band,  AAA,  and  four  other  bands,  AA-1 
through  AA-4.  To  the  latter  were  assigned 
the  existing  military  programs  with  neces- 
sary plant  expansion  and  raw  materials. 
Bands  AA-1  and  AA-2  were  intended  to 
comprise  a balanced  program  of  the  most 
urgently  needed  munitions;  the  lower  two 
covered  less  urgent  military  production 
and  construction.  Into  AA-1  went  roughly 
half  the  military  programs,  including  half 
of  the  President’s  “must”  items.  All  the 
nonmilitary  programs,  including  lend- 
lease  and  the  whole  field  of  civilian  re- 
quirements, were  relegated  by  implication 
to  the  existing  and  now  downgraded  pri- 
ority categories.  Inexplicably,  part  of  the 
vital  merchant  shipping  program  was 
placed  in  a rating  that  would  virtually 
preclude  its  accomplishment.  The  direc- 
tive immediately  became  the  focus  of  a 
prolonged  dispute  between  the  services 
and  WPB,  which  continued  even  after  the 
directive,  in  revised  form,  was  approved 
by  Mr.  Nelson  and  the  President  early  in 
June.  In  the  revision  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission program  was  given  a more  favored 
status,  and  later  two  new  rating  bands, 
AA-2X  and  AA-5,  were  added  for  urgent 
nonmilitary  items.25 

By  midyear  the  output  of  munitions,  at 
any  rate,  was  prodigious  by  all  previous 
standards.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1942  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  mu- 
nitions was  produced  for  the  Army  as 
during  the  six  months  preceding — almost 
a million  hand  and  shoulder  weapons, 
235,000  machine  guns,  16,100  pieces  of 
artillery,  7,329  tanks,  285,600  trucks, 


3,222,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  am- 
munition, 32,925,000  rounds  of  artillery 
ammunition,  212,000  tons  of  aircraft 
bombs,  and  18,060  aircraft,  to  mention  a 
few  major  categories.  Monthly  production 
rate  had  at  least  doubled  in  practically  all 
categories  since  the  end  of  1941,  in  small 
arms  and  artillery  ammunition  it  had 
tripled,  and  in  aircraft  bombs  and  artillery 
pieces  it  had  quadrupled.  Production  of 
self-propelled  weapons,  at  650  a month, 
represented  a surge  in  output  from  almost 
zero  at  the  end  of  1941 . With  this  achieve- 
ment, American  industry  was  already  well 
on  the  way  to  making  1942  the  year  of 
greatest  expansion  of  production  in  Amer- 
ican history. 2(i 

Shipping:  Capacity  To  Deploy  Versus 
Capacity  To  Support 

Capacity  to  deploy  and  support  forces 
overseas  during  the  first  half  of  1942 
lagged  far  behind  the  production  of  muni- 
tions and  of  trained  and  equipped  forces 
ready  for  deployment.  In  the  crisis  imme- 
diately following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  great- 
est limitation  upon  the  outward  movement 
of  troops  was  the  shortage  of  troop-carry- 
ing tonnage.  There  were  in  December  1941 
upwards  of  130  ocean-going  passenger 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag  and  suit- 
able for  military  use,  including  the  mili- 
tary transport  fleets.  Another  dozen  new 
transports  were  expected  during  1942.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Navy  was  holding 
some  twenty  potential  troopers  for  conver- 
sion into  light  cruisers,  aircraft  carriers, 
and  other  auxiliaries,  and  six  of  its  largest 
transports,  engaged  in  trooping  for  the 

'u  (1)  Memo  cicec|  n.  22.  (2)|JCS  30,  5 Apr  42,  title: 
Priorities  in  Pdn  of  Mun  Based  on  Strategical  Consid- 
erations. (3)  Memo,  JCS  for  President,  10  Apr  42, 
CCS  400.17  (2-20-42)  Sec  1. 

25  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilisation  for  War,  pp.  295-302. 

26  See  below, [App.  B. 
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British  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  could  not  re- 
turn for  many  weeks.  An  indeterminate 
number  of  vessels  probably  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  normal  commercial  services,  at 
least  for  some  time.  Most  of  the  conven- 
tional transports  in  the  military  fleets 
would  be  needed  to  reinforce  existing  over- 
seas garrisons,  and  a block  of  about 
twenty-five  combat  loaders  had  to  be  re- 
served for  possible  amphibious  expedi- 
tions. There  would  be  losses.  Estimates  of 
the  net  total  of  tonnage  that  could  be 
counted  on  for  ferrying  troops  in  any  new 
overseas  ventures  in  1942  ranged  between 
40  and  50  transports,  with  a capacity  of 
60,000  to  70,000  troops  on  a single  trip. 
In  terms  of  deployment  to  the  nearest  pos- 
sible theater  of  action,  the  European,  this 
meant  average  monthly  embarkations  of 
about  30,000,  or  about  350,000  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  could  hardly  be  called  a 
maximum  effort,  however.  As  Army  plan- 
ners were  at  pains  to  point  out,  the  Navy 
might  give  up  its  earmarked  auxiliaries, 
and  amphibious  shipping  might  be  used 
for  ferrying.  Various  economies  were  possi- 
ble— air  transport,  slashing  equipment 
allowances,  double  bunking  and  shift 
sleeping  on  transports,  curtailing  commer- 
cial services.  If  all  means  were  employed, 
perhaps  as  many  as  850,000  to  900,000 
troops  could  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1942. 27 

Before  the  end  of  December  the  Army 
forced  the  issue  of  the  Navy’s  conversion 
program,  a subject  of  dispute  since  the 
preceding  summer.  Three  large  transports, 
to  be  converted  into  aircraft  carriers,  were 
the  heart  of  this  program — Mount  Vernon, 
Wakefield,  and  West  Point,  all  three  currently 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  British  service. 
There  was  also  a new  liner  recently  pur- 
chased from  Sweden,  the  Kungsholm.  In 
the  aggregate  these  vessels  represented  a 


carrying  capacity  of  twenty-two  thousand 
troops.  These  and  other  conversions  in 
progress  and  planned  would  hold  up  con- 
struction of  about  twenty-five  new  troop 
transports.  When  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion suggested  substituting  tankers  for  the 
vessels  to  be  converted,  the  Navy  decided 
to  convert  both  tankers  and  transports.  On 
22  December  General  Marshall,  in  a 
“Dear  Betty”  letter,  conveyed  the  protests 
of  his  staff  to  Admiral  Stark,  while  Admi- 
ral Land  approached  the  President.  On 
the  27th,  at  the  President’s  order,  conver- 
sion of  the  four  big  transports  was  canceled 
and  the  other  projects  were  modified. 
Early  in  January  the  British  were  granted 
another  voyage  of  the  Wakefield  and  West 
Point,  but  four  other  transports  in  Eastern 
waters  were  ordered  to  return.28 

Somervell  was  thus  able  to  report  on 
lOJanuary  that  available  passenger  ton- 
nage, excluding  Navy  combat  loaders  but 
including  the  giant  Normandie,  then  being 
refitted,  had  a total  capacity  of  159,000 
troops.  (Soon  thereafter  the  Normandie  was 
put  out  of  action  by  a fire.)  Meanwhile  the 
British  had  agreed  to  turn  over  for  Ameri- 
can use,  beginning  in  February,  the  “mon- 
sters”— Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Aquitania — the  first  two  with  a capacity 
then  conservatively  rated  at  6,000  each, 
the  last  at  4,500.  Several  smaller  British 

27  (1)  G-4  study,  10  Dec  41,  title:  Analysis  of  Pas- 
senger Shipg.  (2)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  2 Dec 
41,  sub:  Maximum  Overseas  Mvmt.  (3)  Memo,  Gross 
for  Somervell,  10  Dec  41,  sub:  Shipg  Sit  As  It  Affects 
the  Army.  All  in  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  IIB. 
(4)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  21  Dec  41,  sub:  Esc 
of  Shipg  Available  for  U.S.  Overseas  Effort  1942-43, 
G-4/297 17-116. 

(1)  Memo,  Gross  for  CofS,  22  Dec  41,  sub:  Effect 
of  Conversion  . . . , G-4/33473.  (2)  Memo,  Mar- 
shall for  Stark,  22  Dec  41,  G-429717-81.  Admiral 
Stark  had  carried  the  nickname  “Betty”  ever  since  his 
first  year  at  the  Naval  Academy.  (3)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  CofS,  7 Jan  42,  sub:  Rr  Request  To  Retain  Six 
U.S.  Trans,  G-4/297  17-1  11. 
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THE  LINER  NORMANDIE  BURNING  at  dockside,  North  River,  New  York , 9 Februarv 
1942. 


transports  were  also  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Army.29 

Britain  had  far  more  shipping  than  the 
United  States,  both  troop-carrying  and 
cargo,  though  her  capacity  to  build  was 
limited.  Early  in  March  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter appealed  to  the  President  to  “double 
or  treble  the  American  man-lift  by  the 
summer  of  1943.” 30  British  troop-carrying 
capacity  then  stood  at  about  280,000,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  augmenting 
it.  Moreover,  since  the  bulk  of  it  was  serv- 
icing the  Indian  Ocean  area,  the  long 
return  voyage  of  empty  transports  around 
the  Cape  kept  a large  proportion  of  this 
capacity  out  of  use  for  extended  periods. 
The  President,  on  the  advice  of  Army 


shipping  officials,  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
Churchill’s  request.  American  troop-car- 
rying capacity  in  being  was  now  estimated 
at  about  130,000.  To  this  it  was  expected 
another  75,000  in  conversions  and  new 
construction  would  be  added  by  June 
1943,  an  additional  100,000  by  the  end  of 
1943,  and  95,000  more  by  mid- 1 944 — 
bringing  the  total,  by  that  time,  to  400,000. 
This  program,  Colonel  Gross  insisted, 
“cannot  be  advanced;  it  may  only  be  ex- 

ia  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  19  Jan  42,  sub: 
Maximum  Tr  Mvmt  and  Forces  Overseas  . . . , G- 
4/29717-1  16.  (2)  See  also  above. ICh.  VI J 

30  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  [Churchill]  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  5 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  The  Second  World  War:  The  Hinge  of  Fate 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1950),  p.  193. 
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tended.”31  In  April,  however,  the  Army 
reversed  its  stand  to  the  extent  of  agree- 
ing to  the  construction  of  fifty  new  C-4 
transports,  in  place  of  the  same  number 
of  seatrains,  contracted  for  in  February, 
which  the  Navy  feared  would  be  too  vul- 
nerable to  attack.  By  May  the  estimated 
combined  capacity  of  the  British  and 
American  transport  fleets  had  risen  to 
about  half  a million.35 

Cargo  shipping  from  the  outset  pre- 
sented the  greater  problem.  Army  calcu- 
lations soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  showed 
about  1.6  million  gross  tons  potentially 
available  to  support  new  deployment,  be- 
yond routine  and  already  scheduled  uses. 
Even  with  4 million  gross  tons  of  new  con- 
struction scheduled  for  1942,  and  under 
optimistic  assumptions  as  to  the  require- 
ments for  lend-lease  shipments  and  for 
replacement  of  British  and  U.S.  shipping 
losses,  the  1.6  million  tons  was  expected 
to  dwindle  to  1.4  million  by  the  end  of 
1942.  Moreover,  as  the  troop  population 
overseas  grew,  maintenance  requirements 
would  mount.  Progressively  larger  ton- 
nages of  cargo  shipping  would  have  to  be 
assigned,  first  to  build  up  and  then  to 
maintain  existing  garrisons  and  bases  yet 
to  be  established.  This  shipping  would  not 
be  available  for  supporting  the  deploy- 
ment of  forces  for  offensive  operations. 
Capacity  to  deploy  offensively,  as  Colonel 
Gross  epigrammatically  put  it,  was  “a  di- 
minishing function.”33  Not  until  1943, 
after  the  overseas  defensive  and  logistical 
establishment  was  complete,  could  new 
shipbuilding  under  the  building  programs 
current  in  December  1941  be  expected  to 
increase  the  capacity  for  offensive  deploy- 
ment. On  3 January  1942  the  President 
raised  the  1942  shipbuilding  program 
from  6 million  to  8 million  dead-weight 
tons,  and  the  1 943  program  from  8 million 


to  10  million.  The  Maritime  Commission, 
with  some  misgivings,  thought  there  was 
a fair  chance  of  meeting  these  goals,  but 
there  were  also  new  demands  for  cargo 
shipping  in  prospect.  The  President’s  new 
production  goals  for  munitions  meant  in- 
creased imports  of  raw  materials,  and 
much  of  the  expanded  munitions  output 
was  evidently  intended  by  the  President  to 
be  transported  to  the  Allies  in  American 
cargo  ships,  at  the  expense  of  supplying 
U.S.  forces  overseas.34 

Tremendous  tonnages  of  cargo  shipping, 
moreover,  were  needed  to  complement  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  troop-carrying 
tonnage  in  the  deployment  and  support  of 
forces  overseas.  The  troop  transports  be- 
coming available  for  Army  deployment 
early  in  1942  were  mostly  new,  large,  and 
fast.  One  speedy  liner,  for  example  one  of 
the  Queens,  could,  by  conservative  reckon- 
ing, move  eighteen  thousand  troops  in 
three  trips  across  the  Atlantic  in  seventy- 
two  days — the  time  required  for  a slow 
convoy  of  freighters,  carrying  these  same 
troops’  equipment  and  supplies,  to  make 
a single  round  trip.  Even  with  larger  pro- 
grams of  cargo  shipbuilding,  the  expansion 
of  troop-carrying  capacity,  both  accom- 


31  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  6 Mar  42,  sub:  Re- 
ply to  Mr.  Churchill’s  Cablegram  . . . , Army  Trans 
Sv  folder,  OCT  HB. 

32  (1)  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  5 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  pp.  191-94.  Part  of  the  President’s  reply,  dated 
8 March,  is  quoted  on  p.  196.  (2)  Min,  5th  and  10th 
mtgs  CCS,  17  Feb  and  7 Mar  42.  (3)  Lane,  Ships  for 
Victory,  p.  618.  (4)  CMT  5/3,  8 May  42,  title:  Avail- 
ability of  United  Nations  Shipg  for  Mil  Trans,  Chart 
D and  appended  notes.  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  1. 


33  Memo  cited 


21m- 


34  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  pp.  138-39. 

On  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  about  5 million  dead- 
weight tons  (3.3  million  gross  tons)  of  new  merchant 
shipping  were  scheduled  for  construction  in  1942,  and 
7 million  dead- weight  tons  (4.7  million  gross  tons)  in 
1943.  By  the  end  of  December  1941  these  figures  had 
risen  to  6 and  8 million  tons,  respectively. 
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Table  3 — Estimated  Capacity  of  Cargo  Shipping  To  Support  Offensive 
Deployment:  December  1941  a 


Date 

Number  of  Troops 

Emphasis  on  Offensive  Deploy- 
ment to  Europe 

Emphasis  on  Offensive  Deploy- 
ment to  the  Far  East 

Total  Overseas 

European  Area 

Total  Overseas 

Far  East  Area 

1 January  1942 

(b) 

(b) 

914,000 
Is  717, 000 

535.000 

437.000 

459.000 
1,262,000 

<b) 

(b) 

761,000 
1,  296,  000 

357.000 

291.000 

306.000 

841.000 

3 1 December  1942 

3 1 December  1943 

» These  figures  are  broad  and  rather  hasty  estimates  of  the  number  of  troops  that  might  be  supported  overseas  by  the  cargo  shipping 
expected  to  be  available  on  each  of  the  dates  given.  The  estimates  are  unrealistic  and  theoretical  in  several  respects.  They  assume,  for 
example,  that  the  task  of  holding  the  enemy  on  the  front  not  chosen  for  offensive  deployment  could  be  performed  by  whatever  base  and 
garrison  forces  were  assigned  to  that  area,  and  in  the  case  of  the  January  1942  figures  they  make  no  allowance  for  the  time  that  would  be 
required  to  deploy  these  forces  overseas. 

The  primary  significance  of  the  estimates,  in  the  present  context,  is  to  illustrate  the  “diminishing  function’*  of  shipping  capacity  to 
deploy  during  a period  when  overseas  bases  and  lines  of  communications  were  also  being  developed  and  shipbuilding  had  not  yet  reached  its 
peak — that  is,  according  to  the  expectations  of  the  estimate,  during  most  of  1942.  Thus  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  possible  to  deploy 
forces  overseas  for  offensive  operations,  either  against  Germany  or  against  Japan,  in  larger  numbers  immediately — while  the  defensive  estab- 
lishment overseas  was  still  undermanned — than  could  be  deployed  six  or  nine  months  later.  By  the  end  of  1942,  the  maintenance  costs  of  the 
overseas  establishment  could  be  expected  to  level  off,  and  the  full  effect  of  new  ship  construction  (by  then  expanded  to  maximum  capacity) 
would  be  felt  thereafter  in  a steadily  expanding  capacity  to  deploy  and  maintain  forces  overseas.  As  can  be  seen,  the  estimate  contemplated 
a defensive  and  logistical  establishment  overseas  of  some  455,000  troops,  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1942.  Note  the  effect  of  greater 
distance  in  limiting  the  volume  of  deployment  to  the  Far  East,  as  compared  with  that  to  the  European  area. 

Maintenance  requirements  were  estimated  at  .9  gross  tons  (about  2.25  measurement  tons)  per  man  per  month;  turnaround  to  the 
European  area  was  taken  as  two  months,  to  the  Far  East  as  three  months.  Compare  these  assumptions  with  others  shown  below  in  Appen- 
dixcs|A-2]  |A-3]  and|A-6.~| 

b Not  stated  in  source. 

Source:  Based  on  memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  21  Dec  41,  Bub:  Est  of  Shipg  Available  for  U.S.  Overseas  Effort  1942-43,  G-4/29717-116- 


plished  and  in  prospect  in  mid-January, 
indicated  that  for  a long  time  to  come 
cargo  shipping  would  probably  be  the 
chief  limitation  upon  overseas  deploy- 
ment.33 (Tables  3 and  4 ) 

The  Drain  of  Ship  Losses 

Sinkings  during  the  winter  and  spring 
increased  the  imbalance  between  troop 
and  cargo  shipping.  During  the  first  ten 
weeks  of  the  year,  a period  of  intensified 
activity  by  German  submarines,  Allied 
losses  of  dry  cargo  shipping  reached  an 
annual  rate  of  over  10  million  dead-weight 
tons.  In  March  alone  the  toll  was  some 


788,000  tons.  In  June  it  was  936,000  tons. 
Tanker  losses  were  even  more  alarming, 
reaching  an  all-time  peak  of  375,000  tons 
in  March  and  leading  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  all  its  tankers  from  the 
Atlantic  coastal  traffic.  The  Navy,  respon- 
sible for  antisubmarine  defense,  faced  this 
peril  with  totally  inadequate  resources. 
Late  in  December  1941  it  had  only  twenty 
assorted  surface  vessels  and  about  a hun- 
dred aircraft  in  the  critical  area  covered 


35  ( 1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  1 2 Jan  42,  sub: 
Capacity  of  Shipg  for  War  Effort  Overseas  Early  1942, 
G-4/29717-1 16.  (2)  During  the  summer  following,  the 
Queens  actually  carried  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
troops  on  a single  trip.  See  below,[Ch.  XIV| 
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Table  4 — Capacity  To  Deploy  Versus  Capacity  To  Support:  January  1942 


Assumption 

Capacity  To  Transport 

Capacity  To  Support 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Pacific  deployment  restricted  to  Hawaii 

Substantial  deployment  to  Far  East 

797,  500 
576,400 

1,312,  300 
975,  700 

396.000 

297.000 

594,000 
456,  500 

These  estimates  reflected  the  current  crisis  in  the  Far  EaBt  (see  above,  |Ch.  VI|.  Under  both  assumptions  deployment  was  oriented 
mainly  to  the  Pacific. 

All  figures  represent  troops.  First  two  columns  represent  troop-carrying  capacity;  last  two  columns  represent  number  of  troops  that 
could  be  sustained  overseas  by  cargo  shipping. 

Under  “Capacity  To  Transport,”  “maximum”  figures  are  based  on  assumption  that  Navy  combat  loaders,  Navy  chartered  transports, 
and  the  six  Navy  transports  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  available;  “minimum”  figures  exclude  these  vessels. 

Under  “Capacity  To  Support/*  “maximum”  figures  are  based  on  assumption  that  some  additional  British  tonnage  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  additional  Navy  cargo  vessels  in  both  oceans,  would  be  available;  “minimum”  figures  exclude  this  shipping. 

Sourct : Based  on  memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  12  Jan  42,  sub:  Capacity  of  Shipg  for  War  Effort  Overseas  Early  1942,  G-4/29717-116. 


by  the  North  Atlantic  Naval  Coastal 
Frontier  (later  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier) 
available  for  independent  action  against 
submarines;  most  of  the  vessels  were  un- 
able to  meet  a submarine  on  equal  terms, 
and  none  of  the  planes  could  maintain 
long-range  patrol.  The  Army  Air  Forces 
was  able  to  put  perhaps  a hundred  aircraft 
of  somewhat  longer  range  into  the  battle. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  these  meager 
forces,  only  gradually  augmented,  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  combat  the 
growing  number  and  widening  range  of 
enemy  attacks  on  shipping  throughout  the 
western  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Caribbean 
areas.  Apart  from  the  inadequacy  of  forces, 
antisubmarine  measures  were  hampered 
by  divided  responsibility  between  the 
Army  and  Navy,  a problem  that  remained 
the  subject  of  prolonged  interservice  con- 
troversy throughout  1942  and  was  never 
wholly  resolved.36 

The  Navy  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that 
convoying  was  the  only  real  answer  to  the 
submarine  menace.  Hampered  by  a severe 
shortage  of  escort  vessels,  it  put  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  Army  to  reduce  the  number 
of  special  convoys  and  to  rely  on  regular, 


widely  spaced  movements.  Army  officials, 
on  the  contrary,  wanted  flexible  arrange- 
ments, permitting  emergency  movements 
(like  those  to  Hawaii  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor),  without  escort  when  the 
situation  demanded,  and  they  argued  that 
the  Navy’s  rigid  standards  regarding  size 
and  speed  of  convoyed  vessels  would  dras- 
tically curtail  the  amount  of  usable  ship- 
ping. In  the  late  winter  the  dispute  became 
bitter.  “This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on,” 
Admiral  King  protested  in  March;  “we 
simply  have  not  the  means  to  escort  multi- 
farious expeditions.”  37  Late  in  January 
the  Navy  agreed  to  permit  freighters  in 


■iS  For  these  and  subsequent  figures  on  ship  losses, 
see:  ( 1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall,  1 7 Jun  42, 
sub:  Submarine  Sinkings  of  Combined  Merchant 
Fleet,  Gross  Day  File,  OCT  HB;  (2)  Churchill,  Hinge 
of  Fate,  p.  199  and  table  on  p.  879;  (3)  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy , p.  416;  (4)  Memo,  Lt 
Col  A.  S.  Palmerlee  for  Chester  Wardlow,  14  Dec  43, 
sub:  Shipg  Losses,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF;  (5) 
Min,  12th  mtg  CCS,  17  Mar  42;  and  (6)  CCS  39/1, 
14  Mar  42,  title:  Relation  of  Merchant  Shipg  Losses 
to  Prosecution  of  War.  (7)  See  below,  App.  H 

For  Army-Navy  antisubmarine  operations  and  con- 
troversy, see  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  /,  Ch.  15,  and 
Morison,  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  passim. 

37  (1)  Memo,  Adm  King  for  CofS,  23  Mar  42,  Con- 
voys folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  same  file. 
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the  Pacific  to  shift  for  themselves  if  too 
slow  to  accompany  troop  convoys,  and  on 
9 February  a comprehensive  convoy 
schedule  and  policy  was . issued.  Troop 
convoys  were  to  run  every  forty  days  from 
New  York  to  Iceland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  from  Boston  to  Newfound- 
land and  Greenland;  sailings  to  Bermuda, 
the  Caribbean  bases,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Pacific  ferry  islands  were  to 
be  spaced  at  intervals  of  thirty  days;  sail- 
ings to  Hawaii,  six  days.  Cargo  sailings 
were  to  be  unescorted  unless  fast  enough 
to  accompany  troop  convoys.  Troop  trans- 
ports, even  if  escorted,  must  have  a speed 
of  at  least  fifteen  knots  (slightly  less  later). 
Fast  vessels  could  go  without  protection, 
except  from  the  air,  in  coastal  waters.  The 
Navy  required  one  month’s  advance  no- 
tice on  each  convoy.  Late  in  April  Ameri- 
can cargo  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  merged  with  British  con- 
voys out  of  Halifax,  and  in  May  the  Navy, 
with  the  help  of  borrowed  British  trawlers, 
instituted  coastal  convoys  in  the  Atlantic.38 

Despite  these  measures  the  toll  of  sink- 
ings rose  steadily  through  the  spring  and 
into  the  summer.  In  terms  of  percentages 
of  the  total  Allied  dry  cargo  fleet,  losses 
rose  from  1.7  percent  in  January  to  2.5 
percent  in  May.  Tanker  losses  averaged 
3.5  percent  of  the  monthly  tanker  tonnage 
in  use,  and  totaled  more  than  two  million 
dead-weight  tons  for  the  six-month  period, 
about  four  fifths  of  the  amount  lost  during 
the  entire  twenty-seven  months  of  war  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1942  losses  of  United  Nations 
shipping  were  almost  as  heavy  as  during 
the  whole  of  1941  and  exceeded  new  con- 
struction and  other  gains  by  almost  2.8 
million  dead-weight  tons.  While  the 
United  States  was  able  by  May  to  balance 
its  own  current  losses  by  new  ships,  Allied 
replacements  continued  to  lag  behind 


losses  until  the  following  August.  Another 
year  passed  before  building  could  over- 
come cumulative  losses.  “This  problem,” 
General  Marshall  wrote  the  President 
gloomily  in  June  1942,  “is  with  us  daily 
and  hourly.” 39  If  sinkings  continued  at 
current  rates,  American  forces  would  even- 
tually be  immobilized  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  June  the  Navy  urged  that 
the  whole  ship  construction  program  be 
revised  to  produce  more  escorts,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  merchant  tonnage,  arguing  that 
there  was  little  use  in  building  ships  that 
the  enemy  would  promptly  sink;  such 
action,  in  modified  form,  was  to  be  taken 
later  in  the  year.  But  despite  the  bleak  out- 
look, General  Marshall  felt  that  strategy 
and  industrial  mobilization  must  be  based 
on  the  assumption  “that  present  losses  by 
submarine  will  be  overcome,  . . . .Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  government 
be  placed  in  the  position  where  its  mili- 
tary effort  overseas  will  be  curtailed  by 
lack  of  equipment  and  supplies.” 40 

Army  Allocations  and  New  Construction 

After  mid-January  General  Somervell 
pressed  for  a definite  allocation  of  ship- 
ping to  the  Army  sufficient  to  support  a 
substantial  deployment.  Specifically,  he 
urged  either  an  immediate  allocation  of 
two  hundred  freighters  with  a monthly  al- 

38  (1)  Memo,  CofS  for  G-4,  27  Jan  42,  sub:  Notifi- 
cation of  Army  Convoys,  OCofS  21345-15.  (2)  Memo, 
G-4  for  CoE,  29  Jan  42,  same  sub,  G-4/297 17-89.  (3) 
Memo,  Adm  King  for  CofS,  30  Jan  42,  Overseas  Tr 
Mvmts  1940-42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  See  also,  Ward- 
low,  Trans  I,  Ch.  VI.  (5)  Draft  study,  May  1945,  title: 
Hist  of  Convoy  and  Routing,  signed  by  Rear  Adm 
M.  K.  Metcalf,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.),  prepared  in  the  Off 
of  Naval  Hist.  (6)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War 
Economy,  pp.  413-16.  (7)  See  below,  |App.  A-8.| 

39  Memo,  CofS  for  President,  10  Jun  42,  CoE 
WDGS  1941-42  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

10  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Navy  members  MAC(G)  for 
MAB,  4 Jun  42,  sub:  Balanced  Building  Prog  of  Car- 
go and  Combat  Shipg,  incl  to  CPS  33/D,  9 Jun  42,  in 
ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  2. 
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lotment  thereafter  of  ten  new  vessels,  or  a 
monthly  allotment  of  eighteen  new  ships 
without  a large  block  allocation.  If  this 
were  done,  Somervell’s  staff  calculated, 
about  .8  million  troops  could  be  supported 
overseas  by  the  end  of  1942,  mainly  in  the 
Atlantic  area.  This  would  permit  an  of- 
fensive deployment,  over  and  above  gar- 
rison forces,  of  about  .6  million.  If  the 
main  effort  were  made  in  the  Far  East,  as 
now  seemed  likely,  only  about  480,000 
troops  could  be  deployed  offensively.  With 
its  present  small  available  tonnage  of 
about  1 10  freighters,  the  Army  could  not 
support  more  than  90,000  additional 
troops  overseas  during  1942.  “Such  an  ef- 
fort,” Somervell  wrote  to  Admiral  Land, 
“on  its  face  fails  to  meet  the  military 
situation.”  41 

Foreign  aid  was  a heavy  drain  upon 
American  cargo  shipping,  and  promised 
to  become  even  more  demanding.  Four 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor  Somervell  warned 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  Victory  Pro- 
gram plans  for  American  participation  in 
the  war  were  incompatible  with  the  “ar- 
senal of  democracy”  theory;  shipping 
“might  in  time  permit  fulfillment  of  one 
program,  or  parts  of  both,  but  not  both.” 42 
Lend-lease  was  then  employing  about  180 
U.S.  cargo  vessels,  including  100  in  the 
Red  Sea  service,  and  Army  officials  eyed 
them  covetously.  Somervell  was  at  pains 
to  point  out,  in  connection  with  his  Jan- 
uary and  February  ship  allocation  pro- 
posals, that  if  the  foreign  aid  services,  es- 
pecially Soviet  lend-lease,  were  “thor- 
oughly emasculated”  by  the  end  of  1942, 
U.S.  forces  overseas  might  be  built  up  to 
850,000  with  a main  effort  in  the  Far  East, 
or  to  1,100,000  if  concentrated  chiefly  in 
the  Atlantic  area.43 

Actually,  Somervell’s  proposals  did  not 
aim  at  “emasculating”  lend-lease  services. 
He  proposed  to  allow  about  eight  new 


freighters  for  lend-lease  movements  each 
month  over  and  above  the  1 80  already  in 
service.  Britain’s  shipping  problem,  more- 
over, was  reaching  a stage  where  it  could 
not  be  ignored.  Her  cargo  fleet  was  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  intensified  German 
submarine  campaign  in  the  Atlantic, 
some  of  the  American  vessels  assigned  to 
carry  British  imports  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  British  forces  overseas  created  a 
mounting  drain.  By  March  imports  to  the 
British  Isles  were  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  less  than  22  million  tons,  in  con- 
trast to  more  than  30  million  the  preced- 
ing year  and  estimated  minimum  require- 
ments of  26  million  for  1942.  Such  a 
volume  could  not  be  achieved,  Churchill 
warned  Roosevelt  early  in  March,  ““with- 
out very  substantial  additions  to  our  ship- 
ping resources.”  44 

It  was  already  evident  in  January  and 
February  that  the  President  was  deter- 
mined to  expand  rather  than  contract  the 
foreign  aid  programs.  “Under  demands 
far  more  tempered  than  these,”  remarked 
Colonel  Gross  pessimistically  in  mid-Jan- 
uary with  reference  to  the  new  programs 

11  (1)  Memo,  citedln.  29(  I )1  (2)  Paper,  29  Jan  42, 
sub:  Capabilities  of  Shipg  Now  Under  Army  Conti. 
(3)  Memo,  Lt  Col  Marcus  B.  Stokes  for  Rear  Adm 
Sherwoode  A.  Taffinder,  5 Mar  42,  sub:  Est  of  Army 
Shipg  Reqmts.  Last  two  in  Ping  Div  Studies  folder, 
OCT  HB.  (4)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Adm  Land,  3 1 Jan  42, 
G-4/29717-1 16. 

42  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  11  Dec  41,  sub: 
Shipg  Sit,  10a  Shipg  file,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

13  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Gross,  13  Jan  42,  Ping 
Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Memo  cited  n. 

MB 

41  (1)  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  4 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  pp.  189-91.  (2)  Br  Merchant  Shipg  Mis  paper, 
5 Feb  42,  sub:  Merchant  Shipg  in  1 942,  WPD  4494 
Vic  Prog,  U.S.  Data.  (3)  Note,  Churchill  to  Hopkins, 
10  Jan  42,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V, 
Orgn  of  the  WSA,  p.  2,  Item  1 1.  (4)  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  353-57,  416-26. 

By  strenuous  efforts,  British  imports  were  brought 
up  to  12.2  million  tons  by  midyear. 
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then  under  discussion,  “no  further  U.S. 
military  overseas  expeditions  may  be  con- 
sidered or  undertaken.” 45  Some  three 
million  tons  of  U.S.  shipping  already  in 
British  service  in  that  month  remained 
there,  and  a considerable  tonnage  com- 
pleted under  earlier  contracts  in  the 
United  States  was  transferred.  Through 
pooling  arrangements  made  early  in  the 
year,  American  freighters  sailing  to  the 
British  Isles  often  carried  mixed  cargoes 
of  lend-lease  and  U.S.  military  materiel. 
Soviet  lend-lease  shipments  in  1942  em- 
ployed American  and  British  bottoms  in 
approximately  equal  proportions.48 

Only  two  avenues  remained  open, 
therefore,  to  provide  more  cargo  tonnage 
for  Army  troop  deployment — ruthless 
economy  in  “nonessential”  uses,  and  fur- 
ther augmentation  of  construction  pro- 
grams. Somervell  advocated  both.  His 
proposals  of  January  and  February  in- 
volved elimination  of  several  commercial 
services  and  reduction  of  others  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  Africa.  But 
new  construction  offered  the  only  real  so- 
lution. The  six'hundred  thousand  troops 
that  it  seemed  likely  might  be  deployed 
overseas  in  1942  were  only  a third  of  the 
number  that  were  expected  to  be  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  end  of  that  year.  By 
the  end  of  1943  there  would  be  at  least  3.6 
million  troops  ready  for  overseas  service, 
by  current  indications,  but  under  present 
building  programs  less  than  a million 
troops  could  be  sent  and  maintained  over- 
seas during  1943.  Evidently  the  Army 
faced  a huge  unemployment  problem  at 
home  unless  more  tonnage  were  provided. 
Somervell  shared  the  doubts  of  Maritime 
Commission  officials  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  further  increases  in  construction  in 
1942,  but  he  along  with  many  others  be- 
lieved that  the  1943  program  could  be 
augmented  by  50  percent.  With  15  mil- 


lion tons  of  new  construction  in  1943, 
forces  overseas  could  be  raised  to  2,260,- 
000.  It  would  be  fatal  to  accept  a deploy- 
ment of  only  1,500,000  or  1,800,000  as 
“the  measure  of  the  whole  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  and  its  military 
might,  ....  An  all-out  effort  in  this 
field  [ship  construction],”  he  urged  Mar- 
shall to  tell  the  President,  “must  precede 
an  all-out  military  effort.  The  maximum 
possibilities  in  this  regard  should  be  deter- 
mined, attained,  and  the  Army  advised  of 
what  it  can  expect.”  47 

The  Army’s  hopes  for  a definite  alloca- 
tion of  tonnage,  preferably  in  a large 
block,  did  not  materialize.  With  the 
creation  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion (WSA)  in  February  and  the  modus 
operahdi  worked  out  between  it  and  the 
military  services  in  May  and  June,  U.S. 
merchant  shipping  was  pooled  under  the 
tight  control  of  WSA,  and  shipping  other 
than  what  the  services  already  controlled 
was  assigned  for  use  generally  on  a single 
voyage  basis.48  In  the  field  of  ship  con- 
struction, action  came  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically. On  18  February  General  Mar- 
shall sent  to  the  President,  with  little 
change,  Somervell’s  strongly  worded  plan 

Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  19  Jan  42,  sub:  Def 
Aid  Trfs  and  Trf  Schedules,  Ping  Div  Studies  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

,B  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  353-57,  426-27.  This  mentions  $195  million  in 
shipping  transferred  under  lend-lease.  (2)  Churchill, 
Hinge  of  Fate , p.  1 99.  (3)  For  Soviet  aid,  see  below, 
Chs.  XX-XXlj  (4)  For  British  imports,  see  below,  Ch. 

ixxvlt 

,7  (1)  Draft  memo,  Marshall  for  President,  no  date, 
Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  This  draft  is  evidently 
a paraphrase  of  memo,  Somervell  for  Rear  Adm 
Howard  L.  Vickery  and  Stacy  May,  13  Feb  42,  sub: 
Increase  in  1943  Ship  Construction  Prog,  G-4/29717- 
152.  (2)  Memo,  Gens  Somervell  and  Burns  for  Hop- 
kins, 22  Feb  42,  sub:  Alloc  of  U.S.  Shipg  for  1942,  G- 
4/297 17-1  16.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Stokes  for  Col  Gross,  3 
Feb  42,  sub:  Overseas  Effort  in  1942,  Ping  Div  Studies 
folder,  OCT  HB 

ls  See  below  ,|Ch.  IX.  I 
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for  an  augmented  program.  The  next  day 
the  President  summoned  Admiral  Land 
to  his  bedroom  and  told  him  to  build  9 
million  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping  in 
1942  and  15  million  in  1943,  24  million 
tons  in  all.  Exactly  a week  before  this, 
Land  had  warned,  “the  shipbuilding  cup 
is  full  to  overflowing.”  49  His  belief  was  not 
now  changed,  but  orders  were  orders. 
Telephoning  the  news  to  his  colleague, 
Rear  Adm.  Howard  L.  Vickery,  who 
agreed  that  9 million  tons  was  more  than 
could  be  produced  in  1942,  Land  re- 
ported, . . all  I said  was  we  would 
try.”  50 

Three  months  later  the  picture  had 
changed.  In  terms  of  expansion  of  yard 
capacity  and  the  acquisition  of  the  know 
how,  which  could  come  only  from  actual 
experience  in  mass  production,  the  ship- 
building industry  had  farther  to  go  in 
1942  than  the  munitions  industry,  since 
economic  mobilization  before  1942  had 
concentrated  more  on  producing  weapons 
than  on  producing  ships.  However,  cargo 
ship  construction,  even  more  than  that  of 
many  items  of  munitions,  lent  itself  to 
standardization  and  mass  production,  and 
the  basic  task  of  designing  had  largely 
been  completed  during  the  prewar  emer- 
gency period.  By  spring  1942  shipyards 
that  had  begun  to  build  in  1941  had 
learned  their  craft  so  well  that  they  were 
smashing  records  every  week,  finishing 
ships  in  60  to  70  days,  against  a schedule 
based  on  105  days.  Deliveries  rose  from 
26  in  March  and  36  in  April  to  57  in 
May  and  67  in  June.  On  Maritime  Day, 
22  May,  Admiral  Vickery  publicly  an- 
nounced that  American  shipyards  by  the 
end  of  1943  might  be  able  to  turn  out,  as 
their  two-year  total,  not  24  million  but  28 
million  dead-weight  tons.  Late  in  May 
and  early  in  June  some  of  the  new  capac- 
ity was  already  being  absorbed  by  new 


orders  for  tank  landing  ships  (LST’s)  and 
“baby  flattop”  escort  carriers.  Even  with 
the  addition  of  these  types,  Admiral  Vick- 
ery estimated  in  the  middle  of  June  that 
the  commission  could  produce  27.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  merchant  shipping  by  the  end 
of  1943,  3.4  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent’s goal.51 

If  the  expanding  shipbuilding  capacity 
was  to  be  used,  more  steel  would  have  to 
be  fed  into  the  yards,  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  users.  At  a conference  on  23 
June,  the  President  made  remarks  about 
“scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.”  Ad- 
miral Land,  one  of  those  present,  inter- 
preted this  to  mean  that  the  goal  of  24 
million  tons  was  again  to  be  raised,  but 
during  the  next  two  weeks  the  Navy  and 
other  users  of  steel  pressed  their  claims 
upon  the  production  authorities,  and  on 
9 July  Admiral  Land  learned  from  Don- 
ald Nelson  that  the  President  had  once 
more  set  the  limit  for  shipbuilding  by  the 
end  of  1943  at  24  million  tons,  of  which 
slightly  more  than  8 million  was  to  be 
completed  in  1942.  Here,  for  the  moment, 
the  matter  rested.52 

The  spectacular  logistical  achievements 
of  these  first  six  months  of  war  were  on  the 
level  of  operations  and  performance — in 

Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  p.  143. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

Admiral  Land,  who  in  1938  had  succeeded  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  as  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, had  been  retired  from  active  service  since  1937. 
Another  naval  officer,  Comdr.  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
became  a commissioner  in  1940  on  Land’s  recom- 
mendation, and  by  special  act  of  Congress  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  active  list.  The  five-man 
commission  contained  a third  retired  naval  officer, 
Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  who  became  a commis- 
sioner in  1941.  By  another  special  act  of  Congress, 
Land  was  promoted  in  July  1944  to  vice  admiral; 
Vickery  became  rear  admiral  in  January  1942  and 
vice  admiral  in  October  1944.  See  Lane,  Ships  for  Vic- 
tory, pp.  12-15,  459. 

Ibid.,  pp.  173-81. 

•v-  Ibid.,  pp.  1 83ff. 
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the  immense  outpouring  of  war  materials, 
and,  in  the  spring,  the  attainment  of  mass 
production  of  cargo  shipping.  Expansion, 
training,  and  equipping  of  the  Army  were 
also  advancing  on  an  impressive  scale.  But 
in  the  most  basic  realm  of  logistical  plan- 
ning— the  determination  of  long-range 
needs  and  the  formulation  of  programs, 
schedules,  and  priorities  for  meeting 
them — the  absence  of  a settled  and  con- 
crete strategy,  unavoidable  as  long  as 
the  momentum  of  the  enemy’s  initial  at- 
tacks continued,  created  a virtually  insol- 
uble problem.  Approved  military  require- 
ments, at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
priorities  scale,  were  now  in  some  sort  of 
“balance,”  and  the  now  standardized 
military  supply  programs  purported  to  list 
item  by  item  the  long-range  needs  of  a 
specific  troop  basis  which,  in  theory,  was 
designed  to  implement  an  agreed  strategy. 
After  mid- 1942,  however,  the  only  con- 
crete strategy  for  a long  time  was  a series 
of  limited  operations  planned  at  short- 
range  or  extemporized.  The  troop  basis 
provided  a pool  of  armed  manpower  from 
which  forces  were  drawn  to  execute  these 
operations,  the  scope  and  character  of 
which  were  inevitably  shaped  by  its  limi- 
tations. Production  programs  were  aimed, 
indeed,  at  the  listed  ultimate  requirements 
of  the  troop  basis,  but  month-to-month 
schedules  were  shaped  by  a multitude  of 
factors  totally  unrelated  to  ultimate 
goals — shortages  of  materials,  facilities, 
and  labor,  and  the  immense  inertia  of  ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Colonel 
Aurand  had  observed: 

It  should  not  be  necessary  ...  to  have  to 
first  set  up  a troop  basis  to  establish  the  rela- 
tive numbers  to  be  produced  each  month  of 
the  various  items  ....  This  can  be  based 
upon  the  general  view  of  the  war,  the  thea- 
ters in  which  the  war  will  be  fought,  and  the 


necessities  for  U.S.  production  to  supply  the 
equipment  in  these  theaters  ....  After  all, 
the  immediate  requirements,  regardless  of 
what  they  are,  can  be  met  only  from  the  pro- 
duction which  is  now  under  way  .... 
Month  by  month  requirements  at  the  mo- 
ment are  entirely  dependent  upon  produc- 
tion schedules.63 

In  June  month-by-month  requirements 
apparently  were  still  dependent  on  cur- 
rent production,  and  the  ultimate  goal,  to 
all  practical  intents,  was  still  what  it  had 
been  when  the  Victory  Program  was  for- 
mulated— maximum  production.  Particu- 
larly was  this  true  in  the  field  of  merchant 
shipping,  where  capacity  (as  limited  by 
shortages  of  materials)  fell  far  short  of  in- 
dicated demand.  The  striving  for  an  un- 
specified and  largely  unknown  maximum 
was,  in  fact,  the  dominant  motif  in  the 
whole  field  of  logistics.  Colonel  Aurand, 
with  some  ironical  exaggeration,  noted 
its  many  ramifications — in  Congressional 
authorizations,  “more  than  could  possibly 
be  produced”;  in  planned  facilities  expan- 
sion, “beyond  shipping  possibilities  and 
availability  of  raw  materials”;  in  foreign 
aid  programs,  “more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly transport”;  in  planned  overseas  re- 
serves, “more  than  would  ever  be  used.” 54 
All  of  which,  he  thought,  was  probably 
necessary.  Unspent  funds  could  be  re- 
turned to  Treasury,  what  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  nine  months  could  be  produced 
in  twelve,  a “bank”  of  cargo  was  essential 
to  efficient  utilization  of  shipping,  and  ex- 
cess reserves,  after  all,  were  better  than 
“too  little  and  too  late.”  55 

53  Memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  24  Jan  42,  sub: 
Army  Supply  Program,  MAB  Orgn  file,  DAD. 

M Memo,  Brig  Gen  Henry  S.  Aurand  for  Brig  Gen 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  18  Jun  42,  sub:  Basis  for  Present 
Progs,  ID  334  MAB,  I. 

55  Ibid. 

For  a judgment  similar  to  Aurand’s,  made  after 
the  war,  see  Logistics  in  World  War  II,  Final  Report  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  (Washington,  1948),  p.  57. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Machinery  of 
Logistical  Co-ordination  and 
Administration 


During  the  immediate  post-Pearl  Har- 
bor period  a great  heaving  and  shifting  in 
the  structure  of  co-ordination  and  admin- 
istration was  under  way.  From  it  emerged, 
by  mid- 1942,  a basic  organizational  pat- 
tern that  was  to  endure  with  little  impor- 
tant change  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

On  the  international  level,  the  Arcadia 
Conference  in  December  1941  and  Janu- 
ary 1 942  created  the  fundamental  Anglo- 
American  structure  for  the  direction  of 
strategy  and  control  of  the  resources 
needed  to  execute  it.  The  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  composed  of  the  chief  military 
advisers  (or  their  representatives)  of  the 
two  heads  of  state,  Roosevelt  and  Church- 
ill, stood  at  the  top  of  the  military  pyra- 
mid; the  combined  Munitions  Assignments 
Boards  in  Washington  and  London,  oper- 
ating under  the  CCS,  controlled  the  as- 
signment of  military  equipment.  Other 
combined  boards  for  shipping,  raw  mate- 
rials, production,  and  food  were  set  up 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1942.  These 
stood  outside  the  military  committee  sys- 
tem and  reported  directly  to  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister. 1 

At  the  same  time,  the  national  machin- 


ery for  control  of  the  American  war  econ- 
omy, which  had  come  into  being  during 
the  emergency  period,  was  undergoing 
reorganization  and  expansion.  In  January 
the  new  War  Production  Board  took  over 
the  general  direction  of  industrial  mobili- 
zation, with  full  authority  under  the  Presi- 
dent’s war  powers  to  lay  down  “policies, 
plans,  procedures,  and  methods”  for  all 
government  agencies  engaged  in  “war  pro- 
curement and  production.” 2 On  1 2 March 
its  chairman,  Donald  Nelson,  reached  an 
agreement  with  General  Somervell  that 
confirmed  to  the  Army  its  traditional  func- 
tion of  determining  its  own  requirements, 
translating  these  into  terms  of  raw  mate- 
rials, facilities,  labor,  and  components,  and 
procuring  end-items  directly  from  private 
industry.  This  agreement,  hailed  by  Nel- 
son as  “the  Magna  Carta  of  our  opera- 
tion,”3 actually  left  many  jurisdictional 


1 For  a discussion  of  the  combined  boards,  see  be- 
low, [Ci^X.  The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  repre- 
sented in  the  CCS  in  Washington  by  a permanent 
committee,  the  British  Joint  Staff  Mission.  Period- 
ically, special  conferences  were  held  that  the  British 
Chiefs,  and  sometimes  the  heads  of  state,  attended 
in  person. 

2 CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  p.  208. 

» Ibid.,p.  215. 
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boundaries  unsettled,  and  above  all  failed 
to  provide  a formula  for  dividing  the  na- 
tional product  between  military  and  civil- 
ian needs.  The  conflict  over  this  basic  issue 
and  a multitude  of  related  disputes  was 
to  continue  throughout  the  war. 

Logistics  in  the  Military  Committee  System 

The  CCS,  which  began  to  function  in 
January  1942,  had  as  its  central  task  the 
“formulation  of  policies  and  plans”  for 
“the  strategic  conduct  of  the  war,”  5 and 
the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (consisting  of 
the  military  chiefs  of  the  Army,  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  Navy)  by  February  were  serv- 
ing similarly  as  the  top-level  co-ordinating 
committee  for  all  U.S.  forces.  The  Joint 
Board,  made  up  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
chiefs,  remained  nominally  in  existence 
throughout  the  war.  There  was  no  central 
executive  machinery,  either  combined  or 
joint,  however,  to  put  into  effect  the  deci- 
sions of  the  high  command.  The  CCS  ordi- 
narily named  either  the  British  or  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  act  as  its  executive 
agent,  and  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
turn  employed  the  established  machinery 
of  its  service  departments. 

On  the  American  side,  the  Army  plan- 
ners soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  proposed  the 
creation  of  a supreme  U.S.  military  com- 
mander, responsible  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  a joint  general 
staff.  Essentially  the  same  plan  had  been 
advanced  the  summer  before  by  the 
Navy’s  General  Board,  but  by  February 
1942  Navy  opinion  had  hardened  against 
it  and  the  scheme  was  dropped.  When 
Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  was  appointed 
a few  months  later  as  the  President’s  per- 
sonal chief  of  staff  and  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  JCS,  many  believed  he  was 
destined  to  become  supreme  commander, 


supplying  the  pinnacle  that  the  structure 
still  lacked.  This  step  was  never  taken. 
When  the  Joint  Chiefs  disagreed,  they 
could  only  appeal  to  the  President.6 

The  joint  committee  system,  as  it  rather 
haphazardly  developed  in  1 942,  was  essen- 
tially a loose  collection  of  planning  and 
information-gathering  committees  and 
boards.  Increasingly,  but  by  no  means 
uniformly,  the  JCS  dealt  with  them 
through  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  and  the 
principal  working  committee  of  the  JPS, 
the  Joint  U.S.  Strategic  Committee.  The 
CCS  similarly  dealt  through  the  Combined 
Staff  Planners  (CPS).  The  JPS  served  gen- 
erally as  a clearinghouse  for  the  bulk  of 
JCS  business  and,  more  specifically,  as  the 
central  planning  committee  for  the  JCS. 
Planning  at  this  level  was  not  specialized; 
“strategic”  plans  were  the  end  product  of 
a process  of  weighing  all  sorts  of  pertinent 
information,  logistical  and  other,  that  fun- 
neled  into  the  JPS  and  JCS.  Both  the  JCS 
and  the  CCS  themselves  dealt  directly  and 
continuously  with  logistical  matters,  for- 
mulating programs  of  requirements  and 
assignments  and,  not  infrequently,  making 
final  decisions  on  allocations  of  shipping 
for  specific  troop  and  cargo  movements 
and  of  critical  equipment  for  specific  oper- 
ations. The  JPS  and  JUSSC  drew  the  in- 
formation they  needed  for  strategic  plan- 
ning from  the  more  specialized  joint 
committees  and  from  the  technical  staffs 


1 (1)  Ibid.,  Pt.  III.  (2)  Millett,  ASF.  (3)  R.  Elberton 
Smith,  Army  Procurement  and  Economic  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

5 ABC-4/CS-4,  14  Jan  42,  title:  Post-ARCADIA  Col- 
laboration. 

6 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  46,  98- 
104.  (2)  Min,  JB  mtgs,  28  Jan  and  16  Mar  42.  (3)  Pa- 
pers in  WPD  4532-2;  JB  325,  Ser  742;  ABC  370.26 
Unity  of  Comd  (3-16-42),  1-A.  (4)  Ray  S.  Cline  and 
Maurice  Matloff,  “Development  of  War  Department 
Views  on  Unification,”  Military  Affairs,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  2 (Summer  1949),  pp.  65-74. 
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of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  was  no  sep- 
arate joint  agency  assigned  the  task  of 
making  logistical  plans  or  of  appraising 
the  logistical  feasibility  of  proposed  opera- 
tions. In  a limited  sense  the  Joint  Military 
Transportation  Committee  (JMTC)  did 
perform  this  function  in  the  critical  field  of 
shipping;  the  JMTC  consisted  of  two 
Army  and  two  Navy  members,  making  up 
the  American  half  of  the  corresponding 
Combined  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittee (CMTC).  But  the  conclusions  of 
the  JMTC,  like  those  of  the  other  commit- 
tees, usually  went  into  the  hopper  of  the 
JPS  to  be  weighed  along  with  other  perti- 
nent considerations  in  strategic  planning. 
Neither  the  JPS  nor  the  JUSSC  contained, 
on  the  Army  side,  experts  in  the  general, 
or  in  any  particular,  field  of  logistics.7 

The  theory  underlying  these  arrange- 
ments was  that  strategic  planning  and 
direction,  if  it  were  to  be  aggressive  and 
imaginative,  must  not  become  shackled  to 
the  judgments  of  experts  or  technicians  as 
to  what  could  or  could  not  be  done.  This 
was  the  danger,  the  Joint  Planners  feared, 
in  any  attempt  to  create  a separate  logis- 
tical planning  committee  to  advise  the  JCS 
directly.  In  any  given  situation,  they  held, 
the  range  of  alternatives  was  broader  and 
more  flexible  than  any  statistical  computa- 
tion of  available  troops,  materiel,  and  ship- 
ping would  indicate.  Strategic  planners 
had  to  consult  the  logistical  experts,  much 
as  they  consulted  the  intelligence  experts, 
in  order  to  obtain  factual  data  bearing  on 
the  situation.  From  these  data  they  should 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  weighing  in 
the  balance  not  merely  logistical  limita- 
tions but  also  the  state  of  organization  and 
training,  the  enemy’s  capabilities,  the  pres- 
sure of  strategic  necessity,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors. 

Such  was  the  theory.  By  the  logistical 


experts  themselves  it  was  accepted  only 
with  reservations,  if  at  all.  Until  the  inva- 
sion of  North  Africa,  however,  plans  and 
preparations  for  assembling  an  invasion 
force  in  the  British  Isles  constituted  the 
only  major  military  undertaking  involving 
forces  of  all  services,  both  British  and 
American,  and  for  this  operation  special 
committees  were  set  up  in  Washington  and 
London  to  handle  detailed  day-to-day 
preparations  and  much  of  the  joint  and 
service  staff  long-range  logistical  planning. 
On  many  matters  during  1942  and  later, 
the  military  chiefs  reached  agreement 
through  informal  discussion,  the  informa- 
tion and  counsel  by  which  they  formed 
their  views  flowing  up  to  them  through 
their  own  service  staffs,  bypassing  the  com- 
mittees altogether.  The  system  of  logistical 
co-ordination  under  the  joint  and  com- 
bined committees  did  not  face  the  acid  test 
until  the  North  Africa  undertaking,  and 
then  it  very  nearly  broke  down.8 

Allocation  and  Employment  of  U.S. 

Merchant  Shipping 

Merchant  shipping  was  perhaps  the 
principal  ready  resource,  other  than  the 
Navy,  that  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1942  could  contribute  to  the  Allied 
cause,  but  the  co-ordinating  machinery 
developed  before  Pearl  Harbor  was  palpa- 
bly inadequate  for  the  task  of  making 
shipping  immediately  available  for  war 

7 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  101-04, 
124.  (2)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  Ch.  V.  The  two  Army 
members  of  the  JMTC  were  Generals  Somervell  and 
Gross;  Admiral  Land,  chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administrator,  often 
attended.  (3)  For  the  role  of  the  CPS  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  make  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Board  and  the  Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board  interallied  agencies  for  determining  require- 
ments for  production,  see  below,  Ch— XJJ 

8 See  below,  Chs|  XIV  XVl] 
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uses  and  husbanding  its  employment.  On 
the  day  following  Pearl  Harbor  the  Presi- 
dent set  up  under  his  immediate  supervi- 
sion a Strategic  Shipping  Board  “to  estab- 
lish policies  for  and  plan  the  allocation 
of’ — but  not  to  operate — merchant  ship- 
ping.9 The  board,  composed  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  chairman,  the  two  mili- 
tary chiefs,  and  Harry  Hopkins,  was  not 
markedly  successful.  Its  members  had 
other  heavy  responsibilities,  disagreement 
could  be  resolved  only  by  appeal  to  the 
President,  and  administration  had  to  be 
delegated  to  existing  agencies.  A meeting 
of  minds — the  board’s  presumed  objec- 
tive— could  be  achieved  as  readily  through 
the  normal  process  of  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  members.  It  was  sympto- 
matic of  the  board’s  impotence  that  the 
sharp  dispute  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  December  1941  over  use  of 
shipyards  for  Navy  conversion  did  not 
even  come  before  it  and  was  settled  by 
presidential  decision.10 

The  first  move  to  remedy  the  situation, 
a Navy  proposal  to  create  a cabinet-level 
“Office  of  Shipping  Coordination”  to  take 
over  both  allocation  and  operation  of  all 
merchant  shipping,  was  not  to  the  Army’s 
liking.  Somervell  and  Gross,  while  agree- 
ing in  principle  that  “there  must  be  some 
agency  endowed  with  absolute  powers  over 
the  allocation  of  shipping  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities,”  11  objected  immedi- 
ately to  giving  up  the  Army’s  transport 
fleet  and  ports  of  embarkation;  they  also 
sensed  danger  in  the  creation  of  a new 
cabinet  officer  who,  in  shipping  matters, 
might  challenge  the  influence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.12  Army  shipping  officials  also 
had  no  desire  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  with  which 
they  enjoyed  smooth  working  relations. 
Through  the  commission,  they  could  rea- 


sonably hope  to  fill  the  Army’s  rapidly 
growing  shipping  needs,  while  still  retain- 
ing the  Army’s  existing  fleet.  A cabinet- 
level  superagency,  possibly  dominated  by 
the  Navy,  would  endanger  both  expec- 
tations. The  Navy  had  proposed,  in  fact, 
that  it  should  clear  all  Army  requests  for 
shipping.  This  scheme  the  Army  rejected 
out  of  hand,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Strategic  Shipping  Board  General  Mar- 
shall advanced  the  principle  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  agency  “most  capable  in  sea 
transportation,  as  is  the  Navy  in  sea  com- 
bat.” 13  This  was  followed  shortly  by  an 
Army  proposal  that,  “with  the  direct  and 
full  assistance  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion,” the  Army  should  be  given  control  of 
all  shipping  needed  to  meet  its  deployment 
requirements.14 

In  response  to  the  Navy’s  scheme,  the 
Army  offered  a counterplan  for  a “Central 
Shipping  Administration”  that  in  effect 
would  give  the  Shipping  Board  a chairman 
(Admiral  Land)  and  replace  its  exalted 

9 Ltr,  President  to  SW,  8 Dec  41,  Shipg  1941-43 
folder,  Hq  ASF. 

10  (1)  Ltr,  Hopkins  to  President,  8 Dec  41,  MS  In- 
dex to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  the  WSA, 
p.  1,  Item  2.  (2)  Memo,  Gross  for  CofS,  26  Dec  41, 
sub:  Strategic  Shipg  Bd,  Independent  Action  by  the 
Navy,  G-4/297 17-26.  (3)  Duncan  S.  Ballantine,  Ship- 
ping in  Naval  Logistics:  The  History  of  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  Monograph  5 in  U.S. 
NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  WORLD  WAR 
II,  pp.  42-47,  Naval  Hist  Div  OCNO. 

11  Memo,  CofS  for  Adm  Stark,  31  Dec  41,  sub:  EO 
Estab  Central  Shipg  Admin,  G-4/33920. 

12  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  28  Dec  41,  sub:  Adm 
Turner’s  Proposed  JB  Action  . . . , G-4/33920. 

13  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  14  Dec  41,  with  incl, 
Agenda  for  1st  Mtg  Strategic  Shipg  Bd,  G-4/33813-1. 

14  (1 ) Memo,  Gross  for  Gerow,  23  Dec  4 1,  sub: 
Overseas  Trans  for  Army  ....  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for 
Adm  Stark,  24  Dec  41,  sub:  Sea  Trans.  Both  in  G-4/ 
29717-26.  (3)  JB  paper,  27  Dec  41,  sub:  Proposed  So- 
lution of  Prob  of  Alloc  and  Conti  of  U.S.  Merchant 
Shipg,  G-4/33920.  (4)  Ballantine,  Shipping  in  Naval 
Logistics,  p.  46,  cited  n.  10(3). 
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membership  by  a board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  the  War  Department  G-4,  his 
Navy  opposite  number,  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. The  two  services  would  continue  to 
operate  their  fleets,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion the  remaining  pool  of  merchant  ship- 
ping. The  administrator  would  allocate 
shipping  under  the  supervision  of  a board 
of  directors  and,  most  significantly,  in  all 
military  movements  he  was  “to  comply 
with  the  joint  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  re- 
gards their  requirements.”  15  This  scheme, 
modified  to  meet  Navy  objections,  had  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  critics  in  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  White  House,  and  even  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  feared  British  needs  would  not  get  a 
proper  hearing.16 

What  emerged  from  all  this  discussion 
was  the  President’s  executive  order  of  7 
February  creating  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration as  the  ship  operating  agency 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  headed  by 
Admiral  Land  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
Chairman,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
War  Shipping  Administrator.  The  new 
agency’s  powers  were  clearly  shaped  by 
the  feeling,  as  Hopkins  put  it,  that  “there 
are  so  many  interests  involved  other  than 
Stimson  and  Knox,  that  Jerry  [Admiral 
Land]  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
whole  business.”  17  Admiral  Land  was  to 
be  responsible  directly  to  the  President, 
with  authority  covering  not  only  allocation 
but  also  “operation,  purchase,  charter, 
requisition  and  use”  of  noncombatant 
ocean  shipping  other  than  that  in  the  mili- 
tary transport  fleets,  which  was  exempted 
at  General  Somervell’s  insistence.18  The 
restrictions,  written  in  the  Army-Navy 
plan,  upon  the  administrator’s  powers  to 
allocate  shipping  for  military  purposes  had 


been  greatly  watered  down  in  the  execu- 
tive order;  he  was  now  held  merely  to 
“comply  with  strategic  military  require- 
ments.” 19  This  vague  proviso,  which  ran 
counter  to  the  strong  representations  of 
General  Somervell  during  preliminary  dis- 
cussions, was  inserted  at  the  last  moment 
at  the  insistence  of  Hopkins  and  Admiral 
Land,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Navy, 
but  without  Somervell’s  knowledge.  As 
Maritime  Commission  chairman,  Admiral 
Land  of  course  remained  responsible  for 
ship  construction.  He  thus  became,  in 
truth,  a “shipping  czar”  as  well  as  a “ship 
construction  czar,”  as  his  colleague  Ad- 
miral Vickery  put  it,  with  authority  that 
fell  only  a little  short  of  the  “absolute 
powers”  to  which  Somervell  and  Gross, 
perhaps  disingenuously,  had  earlier  agreed 
in  principle.20 

The  executive  order  of  7 February,  stat- 
ing explicitly  that  the  Army  should  control 
its  own  transports  and  be  allocated  ship- 
ping directly  by  WSA,  at  least  seemed  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  there  was  to 
be  one  military  shipping  agency  or  two. 
The  Navy  evidently  had  assumed  that  this 
provision  was  only  temporary,  an  assump- 

15  Memo,  with  draft  charter  atchd,  citedln.  771 

18  ( 1)  Ltr,  SW  and  SN  to  Hopkins,  1 3 Jan  42,  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  the 
WSA,  p.  3,  Item  13.  (2)  Ltr,  SN  to  White  House  for 
Hopkins,  13  Jan  42,  sub:  EO  Estab  Central  Shipg 
Admin,  WSA  folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  SW,  28  Jan  42,  G-4/33813-1.  (4)  Memo,  Adm 
Vickery  for  Hopkins,  1 2 Jan  42,  MS  Index  to  the 
Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  the  WSA,  p.  3,  Item 
12.  (5)  Note,  Churchill  to  Hopkins,  10  Jan  42,  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  the 
WSA,  p.  2,  Item  1 1. 

11  Msg,  Hopkins  to  President,  22  Jan  42,  para- 
phrased in  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V, 
Orgn  of  the  WSA,  p.  3,  Item  1 3. 

18  EO  9054,  7 Feb  42. 

18  Ibid. 

20  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  16(4).  (2)  Papers  in  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Ballantine,  Shipping  in 
Naval  Logistics,  pp.  47-51,  cited |n.  10(3)|. 
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tion  that  goes  far  to  explain  its  acquies- 
cence in  the  vast  powers  conferred  upon 
the  administrator.  In  the  last  week  of  Feb- 
ruary Admiral  Stark  abruptly  raised  the 
issue,  proposing  not  only  to  take  over  the 
Army’s  transports  during  the  next  two 
months  but  also  to  serve  as  the  sole  agency 
for  consolidating  military  shipping  re- 
quirements and  presenting  them  to  WSA. 
General  Marshall  promptly  and  brusquely 
rejected  the  suggestion.  Present  arrange- 
ments, he  asserted,  were  “most  satisfactory' 
to  the  Army”  and  promised  a “much  bet- 
ter use  of  our  shipping  . . . than  has  ever 
obtained  in  the  past.”  As  far  as  the  Army 
was  concerned,  the  issue  had  been  “dis- 
posed of.” 21 

Two  questions  remained  outstanding. 


One  concerned  control  of  loading  and  un- 
loading cargo  vessels  allocated  to  the  Army 
by  WSA.  Among  Army  transportation 
officials  it  was  basic  doctrine  that  these 
operations,  along  with  the  flow  of  military 
cargo  into  and  through  the  port,  must  be 
under  military'  control  in  the  interests  of 
efficient  traffic  management  as  well  as  of 
timely  and  adequate  supply.  WSA,  for  its 
part,  felt  it  was  essential  to  co-ordinate  the 
movement  of  military  with  that  of  non- 
military supplies  and  was  especially  in- 
sistent upon  reducing  the  waste  of  shipping 
space  that  inevitably  resulted  from  sepa- 
rate handling  and  loading  of  military  and 
nonmilitary  cargo.  The  other  question  had 
to  do  with  the  method  of  allocation.  The 
Army,  like  the  Navy,  expected  to  obtain 
block  allocations  permanently  or  for  ex- 
tended periods,  an  expectation  apparently 
formed  during  the  discussions  by  the  Stra- 
tegic Shipping  Board  in  December.  In 
January  and  February  Somervell  sought 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  such  long- 
term allocations,  but  it  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  W SA  would  not  counte- 
nance this  method  of  allocation,  which 
violated  the  pooling  principle.22 

Both  issues — control  of  loading  and 
method  of  allocation — came  to  a head  in 
June.  On  the  13th  an  agreement  was 
signed  by  General  Somervell,  for  the  War 
Department,  and  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  for 
WSA,  that  represented  a concession  by 

-M  (1)  Memo,  CofS  for  GNO,  27  Feb  42.  (2)  Memo, 
CNO  for  CofS,  26  Feb  42.  (3)  Related  papers.  All  in 
Army  Trans  Sv  folder,  OCT  FIB.  (4)  Ballantine,  Ship- 
ping in  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  55-57,  cited  [F  fro 

22  (1)  Ltr,  Traffic  Dir  WSA  to  Navy  Trans  Sv,  25 
Feb  42.  (2)  Disposition  form,  G-4  to  CG  USAFIA,  28 
Feb  42.  This  refers  to  an  agreement  that  cargo  vessels 
returning  from  overseas  should  be  made  available  to 
WSA  if  not  needed  for  military  use.  Both  in  G-4/ 
33861.  (3)  See  also  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  88- 
90;  and  (4)  Ballantine.  Shipping  in  Naval  Logistics, 
pp.  46,  57,  cited  n.  10(3],  (5)  See  above, [Ch.  VIIl] 
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WSA  on  the  first  issue  and  by  the  Army  on 
the  second.  Under  the  agreement  all  cargo 
vessels  assigned  to  the  Army  were  to  be 
loaded  by  the  Army,  but  they  were  to  be 
assigned  only  for  the  outward  lap  of  a sin- 
gle voyage,  reverting  to  WSA  control  after 
their  Army  cargo  was  discharged.  On  each 
side,  however,  the  concession  was  quali- 
fied. The  Army  was  to  rely  upon  WSA  for 
additional  terminal  facilities  and  labor 
under  WSA  terms  of  use.  Idle  facilities 
were  not  to  be  reserved  for  future  use. 
Cargo  was  to  be  interchanged  between 
vessels,  whenever  possible,  to  secure  tight 
stowage.  WSA  recognized  that  troop  trans- 
ports were  usually  needed  on  an  assign- 
ment longer  than  cargo  vessels;  later, 
transports  came  to  be  assigned  normally 
for  the  round  trip.  Freighters,  too,  could 
be  retained  in  a theater  “as  the  military 
necessity  demands.”  23 

This  “treaty”  at  least  cleared  the  air  and 
defined  the  issues.  It  concluded,  signifi- 
cantly, with  mutual  assurances  that  nei- 
ther signatory  had  designs  upon  the  right- 
ful jurisdiction  of  the  other.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  year  its  basic  provisions  were 
again  to  be  a subject  of  dispute.24 

The  Army’s  Logistical  Organization  During 
the  Emergency  Period 

The  prewar  logistical  structure  of  the 
Army  had  managed  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  growing  burden  of  mobilization  during 
the  emergency  period,  but  there  was  a 
mounting  conviction  on  the  higher  levels 
that  fundamental  alterations  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  impact  of  war.25  Logis- 
tical business,  in  the  broad  sense,  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  enormous  and  growing  vol- 
ume of  administration  with  which  the 
General  Staff  daily  had  to  deal,  and  which 
by  the  end  of  1941  had  transformed  each 


LEWIS  W.  DOUGLAS,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, War  Shipping  Administration. 


of  its  divisions  into  a large  operating  organ- 
ization, immersed  in  details  of  supervision 

21  (1)  Memo  Covering  the  Interdepartmental  Rela- 
tionship Between  the  Army  and  WSA  To  Form  a 
Basis  for  Full  and  Complete  Cooperation  in  Connec- 
tion With  the  Purchase,  Charter,  Use,  and  Opn  of 
Vessels  and  Terminal  Facilities,  13  Jun  42,  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  A similar  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Navy  and  WSA  in  letters  dated 
7 April  and  7 May.  See  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p. 
89,  and  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  Ch.  VI. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas  had  become  a deputy  adminis- 
trator (there  were  two  other  deputies)  of  WSA,  and 
in  effect  the  head  of  that  organization,  under  Admiral 
Land,  in  May  1942.  Douglas  was  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  a former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  he  was  also  a good 
friend  of  the  President,  who  approved  his  appoint- 
ment and  promised  to  back  him  in  what  promised 
to  be  an  exposed  position  in  the  “Battle  of  Washing- 
ton.” See  Lane.  Ships  for  Victory,  p.  755. 

24  See  below,  Ch.XXIlJ 

25  For  the  prewar  logistical  organization  of  the 
Army,  see  above,  Ch.  I and  |Chart  1 . 


Chart  3 — The  Army  on  the  Eve  of  Pearl  Harbor 
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to  the  detriment  of  its  policy-making  and 
planning  functions.  G-4  became,  next  to 
G-2  and  its  affiliated  intelligence  services, 
the  largest  of  the  General  Staff  divisions, 
with  an  officer  personnel  at  the  beginning 
of  March  1942  numbering  upwards  of  two 
hundred.26  'Chart  3]t  The  Chief  of  Staff 
himself,  despite  the  interposition  of  three 
deputies,  a secretariat,  and  the  five  assist- 
ant chiefs,  was  similarly  swamped  as  a 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  sub- 
ordinate headquarters  permitted  direct 
access  to  him. 

Logistics  was  involved  also  in  the  funda- 
mental conflicts  of  authority  that  emerged 
in  1941  between  the  General  Staff  and 
GHQ  By  late  winter  of  1941-42  GHQ 
had  been  assigned,  over  and  above  its  basic 
training  task,  command  of  all  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean  bases  and  the  two  theaters 
of  operations  (Western  and  Northeastern) 
activated  in  the  United  States  immediately 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  as  well  as  a variety  of 
new  planning  responsibilities.  The  War 
Plans  Division,  eveq  more  definitely,  was 
moving  toward  the  command  post  role 
that  the  Harbord  Board  had  intended  for 
GHQ,  having  been  given  command  of  the 
important  outposts  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  and  having  become  the  staff 
division  upon  which  General  Marshall  re- 
lied most  in  directing  current  operations. 
These  converging  lines  of  development 
brought  GHQ  to  a point  where  it  needed  a 
measure  of  authority  in  the  field  of  logis- 
tics that  the  General  Staff  was  unwilling 
to  surrender  to  it.  Under  the  first  enlarge- 
ment of  its  responsibilities  in  July  1941, 
GHQ  was  promised  direct  control  of  “such 
credits  in  supplies,  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  spe- 
cifically allotted  to  it  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment.” 27  As  GHQofficers  interpreted  it, 
this  meant  block  allotments  of  means  with 


full  control  over  their  use  and  administra- 
tion, but  GHQ  never  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing such  an  arrangement.  The  corps  areas, 
under  G-4  supervision  since  their  separa- 
tion from  army  commands  in  mid- 1940, 
controlled  the  flow  of  routine  supply  to 
bases  and  departments  overseas,  while  G-4 
exercised  staff  supervision  directly  over  the 
movement  of  troops  and  overseas  supply 
generally.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
G-4’s  supervision,  was  responsible  for 
overseas  construction  and  the  supply  of 
construction  materials.  The  Air  Service 
Command  provided  technical  items  of  Air 
Corps  supplies.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Newfoundland  Base  Command,  cited  by 
General  McNair  as  “an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  superior  command,” 2*  real  control 
of  the  means  necessary  to  effective  com- 
mand was  exercised  through  at  least  five 
separate  channels  (of  which  three  were  for 
logistical  matters)  bypassing  GHQ  the 
headquarters  theoretically  in  command  of 
the  base;  the  final  word  in  allocation  of 
personnel  and  material  actually  lay  with 
WPD.  GHQ’s  real  function  amounted  to 
no  more,  as  General  McNair  described  it, 
than  “such  inspection  and  coordination  as 
is  practicable  under  the  circumstances.” 29 
WPD  readily  conceded,  in  principle, 
that  “control  of  supply  is  an  essential  ele- 

26  (1)  At  the  end  of  1 94 1 G-4  was  reported  to  have 
about  150  officers  and  130  civilians.  See  Nelson,  Na- 
tional Security  and  the  Genera/  Staff,  p.  322.  (2)  The  fig- 
ure of  two  hundred  officers  is  from  Supply  Division 
G-4,  War  Department  General  Staff,  MS  history, 
OCMH.  (3)  See  also  min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  19 
May  42.  (4)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  p.  54. 

27  WD  ltr,  3 Jul  41,  sub:  Enlargement  of  the  Func- 
tions of  GHQ,  AG  320.2  (6-19-41)  MC-E-M. 

Js  Memo,  CofS  for  ACofS  WPD,  2 Sep  41,  sub: 
Functions,  Responsibility,  and  Auth  of  GHQ  Orgn, 
GHQ  320.2/1. 

(1)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF I,  pp. 
6-9,  17-20,22-23,  132,  136-37,  147;  quote  is  from  p. 
133.  (2)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  63-65. 
(3)  WD  ltr  cited  n.  27. 
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ment  of  command,”  but  insisted  that  the 
shortage  of  munitions  and  shipping  dic- 
tated “rigid  control”  over  supply  by  the 
War  Department.30  G-4’s  stand  in  the  mat- 
ter was  not  wholly  unequivocal,  but  gen- 
erally followed  this  line.  When  the  question 
of  GHQ’s  authority  over  the  “Carib” 
training  force  was  raised  in  July  1941,  G-4 
insisted  that  existing  channels  of  supply 
through  Second  Corps  Area,  and  of  trans- 
portation through  The  Quartermaster 
General  and  ports  of  embarkation,  be 
maintained.  The  following  January  Gen- 
eral Somervell,  who  had  become  G-4  at 
the  end  of  November  1941,  took  the  un- 
compromising stand  that  GHQ  should 
exercise  “no  direct  control  over  supplies  or 
troop  movements  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,” 
including  those  destined  for  overseas. 
GHQ  he  asserted,  “does  not  have  an 
organization  empowered  or  prepared  to 
implement  a supply  plan  for  military  oper- 
ations. The  War  Department  is  set  up  for 
this  purpose.” 31 

It  was  under  this  principle  that  the 
logistical  phases  of  Army  deployment  were 
directed  during  the  first  three  months  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor.  GHQ  submitted 
theater  plans  to  G-4  for  analysis  as  to  logis- 
tical feasibility;  G-4,  after  obtaining  a ten- 
tative order  of  priority  for  the  various 
plans,  proceeded  to  initiate  procurement 
and  “other  advanced  logistical  arrange- 
ments.” 32  In  supply  GHQ  assumed  con- 
trol only  from  the  time  that  troops  and 
material  left  the  port  of  embarkation, 
merely  observing  the  process  up  to  that 
point.  Otherwise,  GHQ’s  supply  functions 
were  limited  to  recommending  priorities 
for  supply  among  and  within  theaters,  in- 
specting supply  conditions  and  recom- 
mending to  G-4  levels  of  reserves  to  be 
maintained  overseas.  Implementation  of 
plans  and  recommendations  was  the  task 


of  the  established  machinery  supervised 
by  G-4.33 

Somervell’s  memorandum  outlining 
these  functions  bore  a significant  penciled 
comment  by  his  recently  appointed  execu- 
tive officer,  General  Lutes:  “.  . . the  at- 
tached will  definitely  limit  GHQ  powers 
and  enable  you  to  have  the  final  word  on 
supply.”  The  Defense  Aid  Director,  Colo- 
nel Aurand,  had  remarked  two  months 
earlier  on  “the  crying  need  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  War  Department  to  put  all 
supply  in  the  hands  of  one  man.”34  To- 
ward this  end  Somervell’s  efforts,  in  Janu- 
ary 1942,  were  unmistakably  directed.  The 
division  of  supply  responsibilities  between 
G-4  and  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War — with  G-4  controlling  require- 
ments and  distribution  and  the  OUSW 
controlling  procurement — was  one  that 
many  observers  still  believed  to  be  feasible, 
notably  the  management  firm  of  Booz, 
Frey,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  which  sur- 
veyed the  OUSW  late  in  1941.  But  juris- 
dictional lines,  during  the  expansion  of 
1940  and  1941 , became  badly  blurred,  as 
the  staffs  in  G-4  and  the  OUSW  grappled 
more  and  more  with  similar  or  identical 
problems  of  requirements  and  availability. 
Moreover,  as  the  pressure  on  production 
mounted,  G-4’s  task  of  expediting  supply 

a“  Memo,  WPD  for  CofS,  Aug  41,  sub:  Functions 
and  Auth  of  GHQ,  incl  with  memo,  McNair  for 
DCofS,  11  Aug  41,  same  sub,  GHQ  320.2/4. 

31  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  24  Jan  42,  sub:  Co-ord 
Betvveen  WPD,  G-4,  GHQ,  and  Theater  Comdrs.  (2) 
Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  1 8 Jan  42,  same  sub.  Both  in 
G-4/34015.  (3)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF 
1,  pp.  142,  147.  (4)  Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  5 Aug  41, 
sub:  Activation  of  Alaskan  and  Caribbean  Def 
Comds,  G-4/33366. 

12  Memo  cited  n.  3 1 (2). 

3:1  Ibid.  Somervell  here  notes  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
approval  of  these  definitions  of  responsibility  on  21 
January. 

34  Memo,  Aurand  for  Moore,  24  Nov  41,  sub:  Nec- 
essity for  Immediate  Action  . . . , Misc  Corresp 
Lend-lease  3 file,  DAD. 
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depended  more  and  more  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  current  production  schedules,  over 
which  G-4  had  no  jurisdiction.  Finally,  the 
expansion  of  the  OUSW,  unfettered  by 
any  traditional  inhibition  against  “operat- 
ing,” had  far  outpaced  that  of  G-4;  at  the 
end  of  1941  that  organization  numbered 
some  twelve  hundred  persons.38 

One  of  Somervell’s  first  steps,  after  be- 
coming G-4,  was  to  call  in  his  and  Mr. 
Stimson’s  friend,  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  a 
prominent  New  York  attorney  and  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Munitions  in  World  War  I, 
to  examine  the  whole  problem  of  supply 
organization  in  the  War  Department.  Dorr 
and  a small  committee  began  to  work 
quietly  in  January,  at  the  same  time  that, 
probably  unknown  to  Somervell,  plans  for 
a wholesale  decentralization  of  the  War 
Department’s  operating  and  supervisory 
functions  were  maturing.  The  coincidence 
was  ironical,  for  Dorr’s  and  Somervell’s 
explorations  at  the  outset  were  aimed  at 
consolidating  in  the  General  Staff  the 
direction  of  all  supply,  including  the  pro- 
curement functions  of  the  OUSW,  some- 
what as  it  had  been  concentrated  during 
World  War  I under  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals  in  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and 
Traffic  Division.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
merge  the  two  lines  of  planning,  when  the 
drift  of  the  broader  reorganization  project 
was  revealed  early  in  February,  for  the 
latter  envisaged  the  creation  of  a single 
supply  and  service  command  for  the  conti- 
nental United  States.36  To  its  commander, 
as  readily  as  to  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  in 
the  General  Staff,  could  be  assigned  the 
“final  word  in  supply.”  37 

Logistics  in  the  War  Department  Reorganization 
of  March  1942 

On  28  February  the  President  signed 
the  executive  order  creating  “a  ground 


force  ...  an  air  force  . . . and  a service 
of  supply  command,”  under  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 38  In  the  reorganized  War  Depart- 
ment, which  officially  came  into  existence 
on  9 March,  a streamlined  General  Staff 
was  restricted  to  the  provision  of  “such 
broad  basic  plans”  as  would  enable  the 
various  commands,  including  the  three 
mentioned  above,  “to  prepare  and  execute 
detailed  programs.”  39  The  Army  Ground 
Forces  (AGF)  was  created  and,  under 
General  McNair’s  command,  took  over 
the  training  tasks  of  GHQ,  which  was  now 
abolished.  The  Army  Air  Forces,  which 
had  been  created  in  July  1941,  continued 
with  little  change  in  status.  Under  the 
Services  of  Supply,  General  Somervell’s 
new  command,  was  centralized  control  of 
supply  and  administration  for  the  entire 
Army  in  the  United  States,  with  certain 
specific  exceptions,  principally  relating  to 
the  Air  Forces.  Somervell’s  headquarters 
took  over  a number  of  important  functions 
formerly  assigned  to  the  General  Staff, 
as  well  as  the  anomalous  organization 
charged  with  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary lend-Iease.  To  the  Services  of  Supply 
were  now  subordinated  most  of  the  logis- 
tical agencies  that  had  formerly  reported 
directly  to  the  General  Staff:  the  supply 
and  administrative  services,  with  their  re- 
gional establishments;  various  separate 
installations  formerly  “exempted”  from 
higher  control  lower  than  the  General 

35  Nelson,  National  Security  and  the  General  Staff,  p. 
321. 

16  (1)  For  details,  see  Millett,  ASF,  Chs.  I— II.  (2) 
See  also,  Millett,  “The  Direction  of  Supply  Activities 
in  the  War  Department,”  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, XXXVIII  (June  1944),  492-94. 

37  Penciled  comment  by  Lutes  on  memo  cited  n. 

dM 

38  EO  9082,  28  Feb  42. 

3S1  (1)  WD  Circular  59,  2 Mar  42.  (2)  Ltr,  CG  SOS 
to  Chiefs  of  SAS,  et  at.,  9 Mar  42,  sub:  Initial  Dir  for 
the  Orgn  of  SOS,  Flq  ASF. 
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Staff,  such  as  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
holding  and  reconsignment  points,  regu- 
lating stations,  proving  grounds,  procure- 
ment offices,  and  general  depots;  and  the 
regional  administrative  machinery  of  the 
nine  corps  areas  (renamed  service  com- 
mands in  July),  which  now  included  most 
of  the  training  installations  of  the  supply 
and  administrative  services,  induction  and 
reception  centers,  alien  and  prisoner  of 
war  camps,  dispensaries  and  general  hos- 
pitals, repair  shops,  and  the  station  com- 
plements and  housekeeping  facilities  at 
ground  force  installations.'10  X Chart  4 1 
General  Somervell,  commander  of  the 
SOS,  reported  now  to  two  masters — the 
Chief  of  Staff  with  respect  to  supply  re- 
quirements and  distribution,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment. But  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  existing 
personnel  of  both  the  OUSW  and  the  G-4 
were  transferred  bodily  to  Somervell’s 
staff,  the  two  former  co-ordinating  offices 
were  left  with  only  a vague  and,  as  experi- 
ence speedily  proved,  nominal  policy- 
making and  planning  role.  G-4  found  it 
impossible,  with  the  eight  to  a dozen  offi- 
cers assigned  to  it,  to  exercise  even  policy 
supervision  over  logistical  activities.  The 
SOS  rapidly  moved  into  the  vacuum  to 
become  a policy-making  and  planning  as 
well  as  a supervisory  and  operating  organ- 
ization, and  its  forceful  commander  re- 
tained the  responsibility,  which  he  had 
held  as  G-4,  of  advising  General  Marshall 
directly  in  matters  of  supply.  “We  occupy 
a middle  position,”  a G-4  officer  wrote  bit- 
terly about  a year  after  the  reorganization, 
“between  General  Somervell  as  the  Army 
representative  in  joint  and  international 
supply  deals  and  General  Somervell  as  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces,  a theoretical  subordinate.”41 
General  McNair,  a disapproving  observer 


of  the  trend,  later  told  Somervell  bluntly, 
“G-4  is  the  proper  adviser  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  logistics  policies,  even  though  such 
is  not  the  case  today  due  to  the  force  of 
your  personality.”  42 

But  the  “final  word  on  supply,”  which 
the  reorganization  of  March  1942  snatched 
away  from  G-4  and  the  OUSW,  was  not 
bestowed  upon  the  Services  of  Supply, 
powerful  though  Somervell’s  voice  re- 
mained in  high  councils.  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion (shortly  renamed  Operations  Division 
and  known  as  OPD)  became,  under  the 
reorganization,  the  central  command  post 
that  GHQhad  never  been  allowed  to  be. 
Its  functions  included  not  only  war  plan- 
ning but  also  “strategic  direction  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  theater  of  war,”  43  and  it 
was  organized  as  a separate  general  staff 
within  the  General  Staff,  equipped  to  com- 
mand and  operate  as  well  as  to  plan.  In 
general,  the  three  great  zone  of  interior 
commands  were  supposed  to  provide 
trained  forces,  equipment,  and  supplies  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  means  to  trans- 
port them  overseas;  G-l,  G-3,  and  G-4  to 
formulate  Army-wide  policies  primarily 
in  the  United  States  (that  is,  those  affect- 
ing all  three  major  commands)  in  the  fields 
of  personnel,  unit  organization,  and  sup- 


10  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
1943  (Washington,  1944),  Ch.  XIX.  (3)  Milieu, /ISF, 
Ch.  III.  (4)  See  other  accounts  in  Greenfield,  Palmer, 
and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  143-56;  Watson,  Prewar  Plans 
and  Preparations , Ch.  IX;  Cline,  Washington  Command 
Post,  Ch.  VI;  and  Nelson,  National  Security  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  Ch.  VIII. 

41  Memo,  Lt  Col  James  McCormack,  Jr.,  for  Brig 
Gen  Raymond  G.  Moses,  16  Apr  43,  sub;  Reorgn  of 
the  WD,  G-4/020. 

The  SOS  was  renamed  Army  Service  Forces  in 
March  1943. 

42  (1)  Memo,  McNair  for  Somervell,  24  Jun  43,  sub: 
Your  Proposed  Reorgn  ofSv  Activities,  AGF  1943-44 
folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  See  Cline,  Washington  Command 
Post,  pp.  114-15. 

43  WD  Circular  59,  2 Mar  42. 
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ply;  OPD  to  direct  operations  overseas.44 
In  practice,  there  were  few  matters,  in 
logistics  or  any  other  field,  in  which  OPD 
did  not  claim  an  interest  and  assert  final 
jurisdiction,  since  all  military  activities  in 
the  zone  of  interior  were  oriented  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  support  of  overseas 
operations.  And  since  OPD  was  not  re- 
stricted, as  were  G-l,  G-3,  and  G-4,  to 
planning  and  policy  making,  it  quickly 
built  up  a sizable  staff  of  specialists  in  vari- 
ous fields  to  interpret  the  stream  of  techni- 
cal information  that  daily  poured  into  the 
division  both  from  overseas  theaters  and 
from  other  zone  of  interior  agencies.  By 
mid- 1942  two  branches  of  OPD’s  organi- 
zation, Theater  Group  and  Logistics 
Group,  were  dealing  directly  and  continu- 
ously with  logistical  matters.  The  former, 
through  its  theater  sections,  each  organ- 
ized as  a miniature  general  staff,  moni- 
tored the  flow  of  messages  between  the 
War  Department  and  overseas  command- 
ers and  served  as  an  operational  control 
center  for  directing  overseas  operations. 
The  Theater  Group  also  included  a Troop 
Movements  Section,  which  supervised  the 
preparation  of  movement  orders  by  the 
three  major  commands  and  co-ordinated 
the  flow  of  troops  overseas.  The  Logistics 
Group,  at  first  called  Resources  and  Re- 
quirements, concerned  itself  with  logistical 
problems  in  the  large,  rather  than  theater 
by  theater,  and  placed  special  emphasis 
upon  the  balancing  of  requirements 
against  assets.  It  was  this  group  that, 
among  other  tasks,  prepared  and  main- 
tained the  Victory  Program  Troop  Basis. 
Necessarily,  officers  in  the  Logistics  Group 
depended  on  the  SOS  and  other  sources 
for  detailed  logistical  data,  but  they  had 
access  to  the  latest  strategic  plans,  a source 
denied  the  planning  staff  of  SOS.  Through 
the  Logistics  Group,  OPD  became  the 


Army’s  highest  logistical  planning  and  co- 
ordinating agency  in  the  sense  that  it 
brought  detailed  knowledge  and  informed 
judgment  of  logistical  limitations  to  bear 
in  the  final  stages  of  strategic  planning  and 
decision.45 

The  Services  of  Supply,  by  contrast,  was 
the  Army’s  central  operating  and  co- 
ordinating agency  for  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  overseas  theaters  (except 
for  material  peculiar  to  the  Air  Forces). 
In  the  procurement  field  and  in  those 
phases  of  distribution  that  did  not  impinge 
immediately  upon  overseas  operations, 
such  as  the  management  of  the  depot  sys- 
tem and  the  supply  of  posts  and  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  co-ordinat- 
ing function  of  the  SOS  reached  upward 
to  the  policy-making  level.  In  another 
dimension,  wherever  logistical  operations 
could  be  reduced  to  routine  procedures 
and  automatic  controls,  the  authority  of 
the  SOS  was  comparatively  little  subject 
to  review  or  co-ordination  from  above.  It 
was  in  logistical  planning,  the  movement 
of  troops  to  overseas  theaters,  and  certain 
phases  of  overseas  supply,  activities  that 
had  a crucial  bearing  on  military  opera- 
tions and,  throughout  1942  at  least,  con- 
tinued to  demand  a high  degree  of  super- 
vision, that  the  SOS  found  its  information, 
judgments,  and  operations  more  or  less 
constantly  under  scrutiny  by  OPD.  Some- 
times the  scrutiny  descended  to  routine, 
even  humdrum  questions.  “Too  many 
matters,”  wrote  General  Lutes,  Somer- 
vell’s Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions, in  September  1942,  “that  are  of 
primary  interest  to  the  SOS  are  being 
handled  in  the  Operations  Division.  . . . 


44  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  93-95. 

45  Ibid.,  pp.  123-31.  See  also  Cline’s  draft  MS,  Ch. 
XVII,  p.  632,  in  Supporting  Docs  to  Cline,  Washing- 
ton Command  Post  file,  OCMH. 
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Unless  we  are  careful  . . . we  may  find  a 
great  many  supply  matters  bottlenecked 
in  the  Operations  Division.  Overseas  com- 
manders may  not  understand  this  and  not 
realize  that  the  delays  are  due  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.”4®  Several  months  later  the 
same  officer  complained  of  the  “gradual 
tendency  by  the  General  Staff  to  tighten 
the  rein  of  supervision  over  all  the  plan- 
ning and  operational  procedures  of  Head- 
quarters, ASF.”  47 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  SOS,  this 
supervision  was  senseless  and  wasteful  in  a 
structure  created  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  administrative  burdens  of 
the  General  Staff.  The  patience  of  the  SOS 
commander,  never  Job-like,  occasionally 
broke  under  OPD  interference  in  routine 
logistical  business.  On  one  occasion  he 
wrote  acidly  to  General  Handy,  the  chief 
of  OPD: 

The  officers  who  handled  the  matter  in 
vour  office  knew  nothing  of  the  situation.  . . . 
The  exchange  of  wires  has  now  dragged  on 
for  over  a month.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  in- 
excusable waste  of  time  and  I am  sure  that 
inefficiency  will  result  in  the  event  that  junior 
officers  in  OPD  continue  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters of  supply,48 

Understandably,  this  kind  of  irascibility 
caused  annoyance  in  OPD,  particularly 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  strictures 
against  the  alleged  incompetence  of  OPD 
in  logistical  planning.  In  this  area  the  two 
staffs  jostled  repeatedly,  and  no  really 
satisfactory  modus  operandi  was  ever  found. 

Supply  and  Transportation  in  the  SOS 

The  initial  organization  of  SOS  head- 
quarters reflected  the  dependence  of  dis- 
tribution upon  current  production.  These 
two  functions  were  combined  under  a sin- 
gle Director  of  Procurement  and  Distribu- 
tion; a Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Require- 


ments and  Resources  was  responsible  for 
“requirements,  programs,  resources  and 
procurement  planning,”49  including  the 
administration  of  defense  aid,  which  was 
a function  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  re- 
quirements. Both  these  officials  were  part 
of  the  commanding  general’s  immediate 
office  staff.  The  supply  arms  and  services, 
with  a new  Transportation  Division  (later 
Service,  and  still  later  Corps)  and  a Gen- 
eral Depot  Service,  were  initially  desig- 
nated the  “operating  divisions”  of  the 
SOS.50 

But  the  key  agency  of  the  SOS  in 
co-ordinating  its  support  of  overseas  oper- 
ations was  its  Operations  Division,  a staff 
section  not  under  the  Director  of  Procure- 
ment and  Distribution.  This  division  was 
charged  somewhat  ambiguously  with  co- 
ordinating plans  and  instructions  on  “pro- 
jected and  current  operations”  involving 
two  or  more  agencies  of  the  SOS,  with  re- 
spect to  troop  and  supply  movements  and 
“supply  matters  in  connection  with  spe- 
cific tactical  or  strategic  operations,  or 
other  War  Department  activities.”  51  Its 
role  at  first  was  rather  narrowly  defined. 
According  to  Col.  Clinton  F.  Robinson, 
one  of  the  “founding  fathers”  of  the  SOS: 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Operations 
Division  are  those  concerned  with  purely 
military  operations.  Its  chief  duty  should  be 
the  working  out  of  the  necessary  supply  ar- 
rangements with  the  War  Plans  Division  and 
the  Ground  and  Air  Forces  for  specific  mili- 


jr’  Memo,  Lutes  for  Dir  Ping  Div  SOS,  12  Sep  42, 
Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

17  Memo,  Maj  Gen  LeRoy  Lutes  for  Maj  Gen  Wil- 
helm D.  Styer,  30  Mar  43,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

18  Memo,  Gen  Somervell  for  Maj  Gen  Thomas  T. 
Handy,  24  Feb  43,  ACofS  OPD  1942-44  folder,  Hq 
ASF. 


Ltr  cited 


n.  39(2) 


50  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation, 
ASF,  World  War  II  (Washington,  30  Nov  45),  pp. 


17-18. 


51  Ltr  cite 


c]n.  39(2). 
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tary  operations.  . . . The  Operations  Divi- 
sion is  concerned  with  current  and  short- 
range  military  operations  both  within  the 
zone  of  the  interior  and  movements  overseas.52 

But  from  the  outset  the  chief  of  the  SOS 
Operations  Division,  General  Lutes,  whom 
Somervell  had  brought  into  G-4  only  in 
January  as  his  executive  officer,  interpreted 
his  responsibilities  broadly  and  forcefully. 
One  of  the  primary  areas  was  distribution, 
which  Somervell  on  the  eve  of  the  reorgan- 
ization had  offered  to  place  under  Lutes’ 
immediate  supervision.  Lutes  had  de- 
murred, arguing  that  without  transporta- 
tion, already  assigned  a separate  staff 
status,  his  direct  control  of  distribution 
would  be  ineffective.  But  he  had  made  it 
clear  that  he  intended  to  co-ordinate  both 
functions,  even  though  the  Distribution 
Branch  was  placed  under  the  Director  of 
Procurement  and  Distribution,  who,  un- 
like Lutes,  was  part  of  Somervell’s  imme- 
diate office.  The  weeks  following  the  re- 
organization witnessed  the  anomaly  of 
papers  issuing  from  Distribution  Branch 
over  Lutes’  signature  instead  of  Col. 
Charles  D.  Young’s,  the  Director  of  Pro- 
curement and  Distribution.  Finally,  in 
July,  Lutes  was  raised  to  the  status  of , As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  on  a 
par  with  the  Assistant  Chiefs  for  Personnel 
and  Materiel,  created  at  the  same  time. 
Lutes’  organization  now  included  a Distri- 
bution Division  and  a Plans  Division,  with 
the  “operations”  function  centered  in  his 
own  office  (the  Operations  Division  had 
been  eliminated).  This  was  an  important 
change,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  the 
cleavage  between  the  requirements-pro- 
curement  function,  now  consolidated 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Materiel,  and  the  distri- 
bution-logistical planning  function.53 

One  of  the  “operations”  that  it  seemed 


might  logically  be  performed  for  the  Army 
as  a whole  by  the  Operations  Division  of 
the  SOS  was  that  of  co-ordinating  troop 
and  accompanying  supply  movements.  For 
this  purpose  Lutes’  initial  organization 
contained  a Troop  and  Supply  Movements 
Subsection,  predecessor  of  the  later  Move- 
ments Branch.  In  prereorganization  con- 
ferences SOS  representatives  had  gained 
the  impression  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  a procedure  whereby  the  SOS. 
which  was  involved  in  all  troop  move- 
ments through  its  supply  and  transporta- 
tion functions,  would  issue  general  direc- 
tives for  all  movements,  while  AGF  and 
AAF  might  issue  supplementary  orders  as 
they  saw  fit,  “if  they  do  not  conflict  with 
SOS  directives.”  54  Theoretically,  this  pro- 
cedure would  combine  in  SOS  the  func- 
tions formerly  performed  in  G-3,  which 
had  prepared  the  command  portions  of  the 
basic  order  (including  designation  of  units 
tables  of  organization,  and  strength  break- 
down), and  in  G-4,  which  had  prepared 
the  paragraph  relating  to  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  transportation.55 

The  first  movement  carried  out  under 
the  new  procedure,  that  of  the  Tongatabu 
task  force  ordered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
12  March,  showed  what  the  procedure 
meant  in  practice.  Army  Ground  Forces, 
given  full  responsibility  for  setting  up  the 
Army  portion  of  the  joint  force,  and  pos- 


53  Memo,  Robinson  for  Styer,  19  Mar  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

S3  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  6 Mar  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Memo  cited  n.  52.  (3)  SOS  GO 
24,  20Jul  42.  The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Requirements  and  Resources  was  abolished.  (4) 
See  also,  History  of  the  Planning  Division,  Army 
Service  Forces,  MS,  I,  8,  OCMH. 

3,1  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  7 Mar  42,  sub:  Sum- 
mary of  Opns,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

55  ( 1)  History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  MS, 
I,  34,  36,  136,  OCMH.  (2)  Troop  Movements  in 
World  War  II,  31  Oct  45,  MS,  p.  6,  OCMH. 


KEY  FIGURES  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY,  March  1942.  Top  left,  Lt.  Gen. 
LeRoy  Lutes  ( then  Brig.  Gen.);  top  right , General  Brehon  B.  Somervell  ( then  Lt.  Gen.);  bottom 
left,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Gross  (then  Brig.  Gen.);  bottom  right,  Maj.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 
( then  Brig.  Gen.). 
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sessing  all  the  former  G-3  officers  who 
knew  the  technique  of  writing  movement 
orders,  issued  the  basic  order  for  virtually 
all  the  Army  ground  elements,  both  com- 
bat and  service;  SOS  issued  an  order  for  a 
single  finance  detachment,  together  with 
implementing  instructions  to  corps  areas, 
supply  services,  and  ports  to  carry  out  sup- 
ply and  transportation  arrangements  for 
the  entire  force ; the  AAF  staff,  floundering 
in  an  unfamiliar  task  with  inexperienced 
personnel,  got  out  an  order  for  the  move- 
ment of  air  units  and  for  the  supply  of 
items  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Air  Forces. 
Obviously,  decentralization  under  the  re- 
organization had  complicated  an  already 
involved  procedure. 

On  the  day  that  the  SOS  movement 
order  was  published,  16  March,  General 
Lutes  took  the  problem  to  Col.  William  K. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  one  of  the  OPD  officers  who 
had  fathered  the  War  Department  reor- 
ganization. AGF  was  now  insistent  that  it 
must  write  movement  orders  for  its  own 
units,  excepting  only  those  portions  relat- 
ing to  marking,  transportation,  and  bulk 
supplies.  Besides  writing  complete  orders 
for  its  own  units,  SOS  claimed  the  right  to 
prepare  all  instructions  concerning  trans- 
portation and  supply,  including  the  provi- 
sions for  supplies  and  equipment  accom- 
panying the  troops,  since  the  process  of 
actually  providing  this  material  was  the 
responsibility  of  SOS  agencies.  AAF  was 
uncertain,  but  on  the  whole  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  SOS  view.  The  three  com- 
mands agreed  that  the  command  portions 
of  the  orders  should  properly  be  prepared 
by  each  command  for  its  own  units.  Maj. 
Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
OPD’s  proposed  solution — to  centralize 
the  co-ordinating  and  supervisory  function 
once  again  in  the  General  Staff,  this  time 


in  OPD,  where  at  the  beginning  of  April 
a small  troop  movements  section  was  set 
up  within  the  Theater  Group. 

On  20  March,  while  the  staffs  were  still 
struggling  with  the  Tongatabu  movement, 
OPD  issued  a directive  assigning  to  itself 
the  “initiation,  supervision  and  co-ordina- 
tion” of  movement  orders.56  For  each 
movement  OPD  issued  a single  basic 
order;  the  three  major  commands  then 
co-ordinated  their  efforts  in  preparing  a 
single  implementing  order,  each  writing 
so  much  of  it  “as  pertains  to  their  respec- 
tive activities.” 57  The  final  draft  was  sub- 
mitted to  OPD  for  approval  and  publica- 
tion. The  procedure  was  further  central- 
ized by  the  requirement  that  all  movement 
orders  must  be  cleared  with  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  Insofar  as  this  procedure 
provided  for  the  drafting  of  separate  sup- 
ply arrangements  by  each  major  com- 
mand, however,  it  became  almost  imme- 
diately a fiction.  AAF  accepted  the  supply 
and  transportation  provisions  for  its  units 
as  drafted  by  the  SOS  staff.  AGF  contin- 
ued to  prepare  for  its  units  the  provisions 
applying  to  material  accompanying  the 
movement,  but  it  became  a routine  proce 
dure  for  OPD  to  use  the  provisions  for 
supply  as  well  as  transportation  drafted  by 
the  SOS.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
the  SOS  Operations  staff  performed  the 
Army-wide  services  given  up  by  G-4  in  the 
reorganization.58 

General  Lutes  also  exploited  vigorously 

56  Memo,  TAG  for  WPD,  20  Mar  42,  sub:  Respon- 
sibility and  Proced  for  Preparation  of  Overseas  Mvmt 
Order,  OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station,  12. 

57  Ibid. 

58  (1 ) Memo,  Exec  Off  for  ACofS  WPD,  22  Mar  42, 
sub:  Mvmt  Orders,  OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station, 
193.  (2)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  3 1 Mar  42.  (3) 
Troop  Movements  in  World  War  II,  3 1 Oct  45,  MS, 
pp.  3-7,  OCMH.  (4)  History  of  the  Planning  Division, 
ASF,  MS,  I,  136-37,  OCMH.  (5)  Cline,  Washington 
Command  Post,  pp.  125-27. 
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what  he  called  “the  general  follow-up  of 
the  functioning  of  the  supply  system,” 59 
and  under  a “maintain-close-liaison” 
clause  in  the  initial  SOS  directive,  he 
established  virtually  complete  control  over 
the  “foreign  relations”  of  SOS  and  the 
supply  services  with  the  other  two  major 
commands  and  the  General  Staff  in  the 
field  of  supply.  In  particular,  he  success- 
fully asserted  the  prerogative  of  co-ordi- 
nating “all  supply  matters  and  supply  in- 
formation” between  SOS  and  OPD.60 

Lutes  at  first  visualized  his  office  as  a 
G-4  for  the  SOS,  having  the  function  of 
“co-ordinating  and  supervising  the  opera- 
tions . . . affecting  principally  the  field 
forces  and  the  War  Department  General 
Staff.”61  Presently,  however,  he  perceived 
a happier  analogy — with  OPD.  This  was 
suggested  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
function  of  logistical  planning  by  the  SOS 
staff.  Under  the  original  concept  of  the 
SOS,  long-range  planning  was  dispersed 
among  several  agencies — Requirements, 
Resources,  and  the  operating  divisions 
(supply  services)/’-  These  continued,  of 
course,  to  plan,  but  Lutes’  planning  staff 
soon  became  the  dominant  planning 
agency  of  the  SOS.  The  Distribution  Divi- 
sion, after  it  was  added  to  Lutes’  organiza- 
tion, became  by  contrast  essentially  an 
operating  or  executive  staff.  His  Plans 
Division,  despite  its  name,  consisted  in 
July  1942  of  branches  not  only  for  general 
plans,  but  also  for  mobilization,  move- 
ments, storage  and  shipping,  and  hospital- 
ization and  evacuation,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  first,  were  concerned  far  more 
with  supervision  than  with  planning.  The 
General  Plans  Branch,  nucleus  of  the  later 
Planning  Division,  was  organized  on  the 
OPD  pattern,  with  a theater  section  bro- 
ken down  by  geographical  areas  and  a 
“supply  strategy”  section,  which  evolved 


later  in  the  year  into  the  Strategic  Logis- 
tics Division,  a small  staff  specializing  in 
long-range  logistical  studies.  Lutes  wrote 
somewhat  later: 

Experience  has  shown  . . . that  a co- 
ordinating agency  is  needed  in  the  staff  of 
Hqs  ASF  to  correlate  supply  planning  in  its 
relation  to  strategic  plans  and  current  opera- 
tions. . . . The  agency  best  organized  to 
accomplish  this  co-ordination  is  believed  to 
be  the  Planning  Division,  ASF.  Further,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Director  of  Operations, 
ASF,  should  have  the  same  staff  relationship 
to  the  entire  staff  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, ASF,  in  regard  to  overseas  matters  as  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations, 
WDGS,  has  in  relation  to  the  other  staff  offi- 
cers of  the  General  Staff.  The  Director  of 
Operations,  ASF,  should  be  charged  with  the 
strategic  employment  of  the  supplies,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  approved  strategic  plans, 
and  charged  with  all  ASF  matters  affecting 
overseas  operations.63 

“Operations”  in  the  SOS,  in  short,  just  as 
on  the  General  Staff,  were  closely  linked 
with  the  planning  function,  and  both  were 
oriented  heavily  toward  overseas  opera- 
tions. In  some  respects  at  least,  General 
Lutes’  organization  became  the  OPD  of 
SOS.64 


59  Memo,  Lutes  for  CofS  SOS,  21  Apr  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

(1)  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  OPD,  20  Apr  42, 
Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Ltr  cited  n~39(2)|.  (3)  Ping 
Div  SOS  Diary,  1 1 May  and  10  Jun  42  entries,  Ping 
Div  ASF.  This  diary  was  a day-to-day  account  of  the 
Planning  Division’s  work  and  appeared  under  various 
of  the  designations  of  the  division’s  antecedents,  such 
as  the  Planning  Branch,  Operations  Division,  and  the 
General  Plans  Branch,  Plans  Division.  For  simplifica- 
tion, it  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary. 
(4)  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  TQMG  and  CofOrd, 
20  May  42,  400  Sup  Gen  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

61  Memo  cited  h ■ 33(  U. 

fi-  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  1 7 May  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Memo  cited  |n.  52.| 

B:l  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  27  Jul  43,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

liJ  History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF.  MS,  I, 
8-13,  32-40,  OCMH. 
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The  most  powerful  challenge  to  that 
role  came  from  the  autonomous  organiza- 
tion of  transportation.  In  March  1942  the 
Chief  of  Transportation,  General  Gross, 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  former  Trans- 
portation Branch  in  G-4  and  the  Trans- 
portation Division  of  the  Office  of  The 
Quartermaster  General,  including  pro- 
curement of  floating  equipment,  command 
of  ports  of  embarkation  and  holding  and 
reconsignment  points,  and  training  of  port 
headquarters  and  port  battalions.  The 
following  September  General  Gross  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  military  railways  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  similar  functions 
pertaining  to  utility  railroads  from  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  In  November  the 
Transportation  Corps  took  over  from  the 
Engineer  Corps  the  design,  procurement, 
storage,  and  issue  of  all  railway  equip- 
ment, the  training  of  railway  troops,  and 
the  entire  Military  Railway  Service.65 
Control  of  transportation,  in  short,  was 
centralized  under  the  Chief  of  Transporta- 
tion much  as  control  of  supply  centered  in 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations,  SOS. 
General  Gross,  while  a line  officer  as  chief 
of  a supply  service,  also  served  in  a staff 
capacity  as  Somervell’s  transportation 
adviser. 

General  Lutes’  earlier  confidence  that 
he  could  effectively  co-ordinate  supply  and 
transportation  without  directly  controlling 
both  functions  was  soon  shaken.  They 
were  “intimately  connected  operations,” 
as  he  had  noted,  but  their  organizational 
compartmentation  made  it  difficult  to 
bring  them  together  at  the  numerous 
points  where  co-ordination  was  needed  in 
the  complicated  process  of  arranging  troop 
and  supply  movements.66  Lutes’  counter- 
part in  the  transportation  organization  was 
Gross’  Director  of  Operations,  Brig.  Gen, 


Robert  H.  Wylie,  who,  like  Lutes,  co- 
ordinated the  activities  of  operating  divi- 
sions and  field  installations  and  handled 
most  of  his  chief’s  external  relatiohs  with 
other  SOS  staff  agencies,  the  Navy,  civilian 
transportation  agencies,  private  carriers, 
and  the  General  Staff,  including  OPD. 
Most  of  these  channels  paralleled  those  by 
which  Lutes’  organization  co-ordinated 
supply  operations.67  Exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  central  transportation 
and  supply  organizations  in  SOS  was  not 
always  free  or  continuous.  One  SOS  staff 
officer  once  recorded,  “It  appears,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  proved,  that  subordi- 
nate agencies  in  Transportation  have  either 
been  directed  to  withhold  information 
from  this  office  or  have  taken  this  attitude 
from  their  superiors.”  68  In  March  1943 
Lutes  registered  a complaint  with  the 
Chief  of  Transportation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Plans  Divi- 
sion of  this  office  becomes  involved  in  de- 
tailed planning  with  . . . [OPD,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Materiel  in  SOS,  service 
commanders,  AGF,  and  AAF];  troops  are 
designated  for  overseas  operations;  equip- 
ment is  started  to  the  home  stations  ...  only 
to  find  that  a change  in  the  shipping  plans 
has  been  made  directly  between  OPD  and 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation. 


85  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  ASF , World 
War  II,  p.  18. 

Procurement  of  motor  vehicles,  however,  remained 
with  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  training  of  truck 
companies  was  performed  mainly  by  the  Ground  and 
Air  Forces. 

Gross  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  on  1 1 
March  1942  and  to  major  general  on  9 August  1942. 

66  Memo  cited  In.  53(11.1 

87  (1)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  Ch.  III.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes 
for  Dir  of  Ping  Div,  3 Sep  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

Lutes  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general  on 
25  October  1942, 

88  “For  record”  to  memo,  Col  Frank  A.  Heileman 
for  CofTrans,  4 Feb  43,  sub:  Sup  Sit  . . . , 18  Shipg 
file,  II,  Case  53,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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He  requested  testily  that  his  office  be  in- 
formed immediately  of  “each  and  every 
change”  in  shipping  arrangements.69 

The  fundamental  difficulty,  however, 
was  functional,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
supply  and  transportation  to  some  degree 
had  conflicting  purposes.  Success  in  supply 
was  measured  in  terms  of  timely  delivery 
of  desired  amounts  and  items  of  material; 
success  in  transportation,  in  terms  of  effi- 
cient traffic  management  and  economy  in 
use  of  transport.  Normally,  the  two  pur- 
poses worked  to  a common  end,  but  dur- 
ing 1942  the  converging  pressures  for 
effective  supply  and  for  economy  in  the  use 
of  shipping  brought  them  often  into  con- 
flict. The  conflict  came  to  a head  in  the 
question  of  control  over  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation. 

The  Contest  for  Control  of  the  Ports 

The  prewar  primary  port,  or  port  of 
embarkation,  was  almost  purely  a trans- 
portation agency,  a funnel  and  transship- 
ping point  for  troops  and  material  moving 
overseas.  While  each  of  the  three  primary 
ports  being  used  by  the  Army  on  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor  (New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  New  Orleans)  was  the  site  of  a general 
depot  that  served  both  overseas  bases  and 
neighboring  installations,  the  port  itself 
had  no  co-ordinating  responsibility  in 
overseas  supply  and  no  operating  supply 
functions  except  in  serving  its  own  person- 
nel and  troops  moving  through  it.  The 
administrative  and  functional  core  of  the 
prewar  port  was  the  Army  Transport 
Service,  headed  by  a Quartermaster  officer 
with  the  title  of  superintendent,  who  was 
charged  with  supervision  and  control  of  all 
water  transportation.  The  War  Depart- 
ment’s supervision  of  port  operations  in  the 
years  of  peace  was  not  close,  but  The 


Quartermaster  General,  to  whom  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Transport  Service  at 
each  port  was  in  practice  answerable,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  efforts  by  port  command- 
ers themselves,  by  the  corps  areas,  and  by 
other  supply  services  to  encroach  upon  this 
jurisdiction.  On  17  December  1941  all 
ports  of  embarkation  and  general  depots 
located  at  them  were  placed  under  the 
Chief  of  the  Transportation  Branch,  G-4, 
and  the  following  March  they  passed  to  the 
Chief  of  Transportation  in  SOS.  Wartime 
transportation  operations  at  the  ports  were 
thus  brought  under  central  control  from 
the  beginning.  Under  the  immense  bur- 
den of  traffic  moving  overseas  after  De- 
cember 1941,  the  importance  of  the  ports 
as  transshipping  agencies  was  enhanced, 
and  central  control  was  tightened.  Move- 
ments of  Army  troops  and  freight,  includ- 
ing military  lend-lease  to  and  through  the 
ports,  were  carefully  regulated  by  the  Chief 
of  Transportation’s  office  in  Washington, 
and  in  March  1942  a Transportation  Con- 
trol Committee  was  established,  which 
eventually  represented  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  British  Ministry  of  War  Transport, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  for 
co-ordinating  all  portbound  freight  move- 
ments.70 


63  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross,  26  Mar  43,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File. 

:o  (1)  A primary  port  was  headquarters  of  a line  of 
Army  transports,  and  when  located  at  a general  depot 
both  were  under  the  same  commandant.  The  three 
primary  ports  were  also  ports  of  embarkation.  A sub- 
port was  administratively  subordinate  to  a primary 
port.  See  AR  270-5,  30  Nov  40,  and  AR  30-1 1 10, 
1 Apr  40.  (2)  WD  ltr,  17  Dec  41,  sub:  Orders  Affect- 
ing Mvmt  of  Trs  . . . , AG  612  (12-16-41).  (3)  Lar- 
son, Water  Transportation  for  the  U.S.  Army  1939- 
1942,  Monograph  5,  OCT  HB.  (4)  Schmidt,  The 
Commercial  Traffic  Branch  in  the  Office  of  The 
Quartermaster  General,  July  1940-March  1942,  OCT 
HB  Monograph  6,  OCMH.  (5)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  pp. 
39-41, 95-1 10,  373.  (6)  Chester  Wardlow,  The  Trans- 
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PREPARING  TO  BOARD  A TROOPSHIP,  San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation, 
September  1942. 


In  March  1942,  when  the  new  overseas 
supply  plan  issued  in  January  went  into 
effect,  the  Army  ports  also  became  re- 
gional centers  for  the  routine  administra- 
tion of  overseas  supply.  Each  port  became, 
in  effect,  the  agent  to  which  one  or  more 
overseas  bases  sent  their  supply  requisi- 
tions, on  which  they  relied  to  maintain  a 
regular  flow  of  automatic  supply  ship- 
ments, and  to  which  they  looked,  in  gen- 

portation  Corps:  II,  Movements,  Training,  and  Sup- 
ply, a volume  in  preparation  for  the  series  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (hereafter 
cited  as  Wardlow,  Trans  II),  Ch.  IV',  (7)  Rpt,  Jun  42, 
sub:  Study  of  Governmental  Conti  of  Trans  Facilities, 
Conti  Div  ASF, 


eral,  to  handle  their  routine  supply  needs. 
The  theaters  and  bases  that  a port  served 
in  this  capacity  were  not  always  those  for 
which  troop  movements  and  many  emer- 
gency cargo  shipments  originating  at  the 
port  were  destined,  d See  Appendix  G\  ) Upon 
the  old  role  of  the  port  as  transshipping 
agency,  in  short,  an  altogether  new  one 
was  superimposed,  and  the  administrative 
autonomy  conferred  upon  the  port  in  per- 
forming its  new  functions  contrasted 
sharply  with  its  subordination  to  central 
authority  in  transportation  matters.71 


71  See  below. 


Ch.  XIII. 


LOADING  SHIPS,  NEW  YORK  PORT,  1943 


The  ports  were  slow  in  developing  an 
organization  to  handle  their  new  duties. 
Only  a broad  injunction  to  do  so  was  con- 
tained in  the  overseas  supply  plan  itself, 
and  the  Chief  of  Transportation  left  the 
matter  generally  to  the  discretion  of  the 
port  commanders.  Before  the  war  the  lim- 
ited supply  functions  of  the  ports  had 
usually  devolved  upon  the  port  quarter- 
master, who  had  miscellaneous  duties  in- 
cluding the  control  of  rail  and  highway 
movements  into  the  port.  An  overseas  sup- 
ply division  was  established  at  San  Fran- 
cisco early  in  1942,  but  apparently  did  not 
begin  to  function  effectively  until  midyear. 
Not  until  July  was  a separate  overseas  sup- 


ply division  established  at  New  York, 
largely  under  the  prompting  of  General 
Lutes  and  headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  William 
M.  Goodman,  Lutes’  nominee  and  a 
former  assistant  executive  in  G-4  under 
Somervell.  The  New  York  Overseas  Sup- 
ply Division  became  the  prototype  for 
overseas  supply  organizations  at  the  other 
ports.  While  the  overseas  supply  divisions 
were  of  course  subordinate  to  the  port 
commanders,  they  looked  to  Lutes’  office 
in  Washington  for  their  policy  direction  in 
overseas  supply  and  gradually  assumed  a 
role  commensurate  with  the  port’s  auton- 
omous supply  function,  enforcing  War  De- 
partment policy  and  co-ordinating  the 
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port’s  relations  with  interior  depots,  supply 
services,  SOS  headquarters,  and  overseas 
commanders.  General  Goodman,  himself, 
later  became  the  New  York  port  com- 
mander’s deputy.72 

Following  a visit  to  the  New  York  port 
in  July  1942,  General  Lutes  wrote  to  Som- 
ervell, “The  trip  has  convinced  me  that 
similar  visits  must  be  made  to  check  sup- 
ply matters  at  other  ports.  To  date  more 
stress  has  been  placed  at  ports  on  purely 
transportation  matters.” 73  Ports  tended  to 
be  dilatory  in  following  up  requisitions 
sent  to  depots  and  not  filled;  port  trans- 
portation agencies  failed  to  properly 
“marry  up”  parts  of  assemblies,  for  exam- 
ple sending  artillery  shells  and  propelling 
charges  overseas  in  separate  shipments. 
The  chief  complaint  was  against  unbal- 
anced loading.  After  mid- 1942  the  ports 
and  the  Transportation  Corps  came  under 
increasingly  heavy  pressure  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  to  economize  on 
shipping  by  more  efficient  scheduling  and 
loading.  This  pressure  had  its  effect.  Much 
filler  cargo,  especially  subsistence  and  am- 
munition, was  shipped  overseas  with  little 
regard  for  need,  and  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  critical  materiel,  in  order 
that  ships  might  sail  loaded  “full  and 
down.”  Ammunition  and  ration  stocks  in 
North  Africa  early  in  1943  rose  to  embar- 
rassingly high  levels,  and  perishables 
began  to  deteriorate. 

Supply  and  transportation,  in  short, 
were  working  at  cross-purposes.  The  issue 
came  to  a head  late  in  February  1943 
when  Lutes  learned  that  the  New  York 
port  had  failed  to  carry  out  earlier  instruc- 
tions from  his  office  to  discontinue  auto- 
matic supply  of  ammunition  to  North 
Africa  as  soon  as  theater  reports  showed 
sufficient  stocks  on  hand.  “The  time  has 
come,”  Lutes  wrote  Somervell  on  the  24th, 


“.  . . when  shipments  must  be  loaded 
according  to  military  necessity.  The  prin- 
cipal shortages  overseas  at  present  are 
organizational  equipment  and  items  that 
do  not  and  cannot  completely  fill  the 
ships.”  Two  days  later  he  proposed  a solu- 
tion. “It  has  been  difficult,”  he  bluntly 
told  Somervell,  “for  this  office  to  regulate 
overseas  supply  with  complete  control 
resting  in  the  ports  of  embarkation.” 74 
His  own  organization,  he  added  pointedly, 
contained  a new  Stock  Control  Branch 
responsible  for  regulating  supply  stock- 
ages.  Lutes  recommended  that  either  the 
port  overseas  supply  organization  be 
turned  over  outright  to  his  control,  leav- 
ing the  Transportation  Corps  to  operate 
solely  as  a shipping  agency,  or  “the  Chief 
of  Transportation  look  to  this  office  for  in- 
structions relative  to  overseas  supply,  and 
. . . conform  strictly  to  such  instructions. 
The  Chief  of  Transportation,”  he  con- 
cluded, “has  fought  rightly  to  retain  con- 
trol of  military  shipping,  but  there  is  no 
advantage  in  such  control  from  a military 
standpoint  unless  ships  are  loaded  accord- 
ingly. Commercial  loading  and  shipping 


72  (1)  Wardlow,  Trans  II,  Ch.  V.  (2)  Transcript  of 
Port  Comdrs’  Conf,  Boston,  Aug-Sep  43.  (3)  Harold 
Larson,  Role  of  the  Transportation  Corps  in  Oversea 
Supply,  Monograph  27,  pp.  18-19,  148-51.  (4)  San 
Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation  1941-1942,  hist  red, 
pp.  169-71.  Last  three  in  OCT  HB.  (5)  Richard  M. 
Leighton,  Overseas  Supply  Policies  and  Procedures, 
ASF  hist  monograph,  pp.  76-82,  OCMH.  (6)  Inter- 
view, author  with  Gen  Lutes,  28  Feb  48,  Logis  File, 
OCMH. 

73  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  17  Jul  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

The  following  account  of  the  controversy  over  the 
ports  is  largely  based  on  correspondence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  General  Lutes  (referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  as  Lutes  File)  and  is  related  in  detail  in  Leigh- 
ton, Overseas  Supply  Policies  and  Procedures,  pp. 
83-1 11,  OCMH. 

7i  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  24  Feb  43.  (2) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  26  Feb  43. 
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procedures  do  not  effect  balanced  supply 
stocks  in  overseas  military  bases.”  75 

Gross  agreed  in  principle  to  the  second 
alternative.  “As  Chief  of  a Corps  having 
line  as  well  as  staff  functions,”  he  wrote 
Maj.  Gen.  Wilhelm  D.  Styer,  Somervell’s 
Chief  of  Staff, 

...  I stand  ready  and  willing  to  obey,  and 
to  see  that  all  elements  under  my  command 
obey,  all  directives  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  on  overseas  supply  and 
other  matters  under  his  jurisdiction.  . . . but 
strongly  urge  that  no  action  be  taken  which 
would  completely  sever  the  present  direct 
lines  of  command.76 

Under  existing  arrangements,  in  fact,  the 
supply  staffs  of  the  SOS  were  already  per- 
mitted to  deal  directly  with  the  overseas 
supply  divisions  at  the  ports.  But  Lutes 
had  hoped  that  the  overseas  supply  divi- 
sions “would  dominate  the  shipping  or 
Army  Transport  Service  personnel  in  the 
ports  in  order  to  effect  intelligent  overseas 
supply.”77  Instead,  transportation  had 
dominated  supply  and  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  dominate  it  as  long  as  the  shipping 
shortage  remained  acute. 

General  Gross  made  a counterpro- 
posal— to  establish  within  his  own  organi- 
zation an  overseas  division  to  co-ordinate 
all  matters  concerning  overseas  supply 
and  transportation  operations.  Lutes  ob- 
jected on  the  ground  that 

. . . overseas  supply  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  Transportation  Corps. 

. . . at  no  place  . . . is  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation charged  with  such  functions  as 
would  require  him  to  establish  an  overseas 
supply  staff  in  Washington  to  perform  other 
than  administrative  duties  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  supplies.78 

Also,  Lutes  feared  that  the  proposed  new 
agency  would  prevent  the  direct  contacts 
between  his  own  office  and  the  port  over- 


seas supply  organizations,  which  he  con- 
sidered indispensable.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  difficult  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
Chief  of  Transportation  to  set  up  an  office 
to  co-ordinate  the  supply  activities  of  the 
ports,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  his 
jurisdiction.  A possible  escape  from  the 
dilemma,  suggested  by  a member  of  Lutes’ 
staff,  would  be  to  place  the  ports  under  a 
new  “neutral”  staff  agency  responsible  for 
overseas  supply  and  transportation  and 
reporting  directly  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Army  Service  Forces  (ASF). 

General  Lutes,  understandably,  was  not 
taken  by  this  suggestion  and  it  went  no 
further.  The  ideal  solution,  from  his  point 
of  view,  would  be  to  place  the  port  over- 
seas supply  organizations  directly  under 
his  control,  thus  keeping  the  Transporta- 
tion Corps  “out  of  the  supply  business.” 79 
General  Styer,  whom  Somervell  assigned 
to  mediate  the  quarrel,  was  inclined  to 
agree.  By  April,  however,  most  of  the  con- 
ditions about  which  Lutes  had  complained 
seemed  to  be  already  on  the  wane.  “Mar- 
rying up”  of  assemblies,  for  example,  was 
being  transferred  from  ports  to  depots  and 
holding  and  reconsignment  points  where 
it  could  be  performed  by  specialists.  Rou- 
tine procedures  in  transportation  and  sup- 
ply were  tightened  up,  and  General  Gross 
bore  down  on  his  own  staff  to  keep  the 
supply  agencies  informed.  Lutes  admitted 
in  April  that  matters  were  improving. 

General  Styer  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  “no  radical  change  in  organiza- 
tion for  handling  overseas  supply”  be 

75  Memo  citedl  n.  74(211 

76  Memo,  Gross  for  Styer,  1 Apr  43,  quoted  in  Lar- 
son, Role  of  the  Transportation  Corps  in  Oversea 
Supply,  p.  163,  OCT  HB. 

77  Memo,  Gen  Lutes  for  Lt  Gen  John  L.  De  Witt, 
18  Apr  43. 

78  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross,  10  Apr  43. 

79  Memo  cited  n.  77, 
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made.80  An  exchange  of  memoranda  be- 
tween Lutes  and  Gross  late  in  April  pro- 
vided that  Lutes’  office  would  deal  with 
the  Chief  of  Transportation  on  general 
matters  of  overseas  supply  policy,  while  on 
routine  matters  the  supply  staff  would 
communicate  directly  with  the  port  over- 
seas supply  divisions;  on  questions  falling 
into  intermediate  categories,  communica- 
tions would  be  sent  directly  to  the  head- 
quarters concerned,  with  notification  cop- 
ies to  other  interested  agencies.  General 
Gross’  proposed  overseas  division  never 
materialized  as  such.  Thus,  the  dispute 
was  settled  within  the  existing  organiza- 
tional framework,  and  the  duality  of  sup- 
ply and  transportation  was  reaffirmed.  “As 
a staff  officer  for  transportation,”  General 
Styer  explained,  “General  Gross  has  the 
same  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the 
same  relationship  with  the  Commanding 
General,  ASF,  in  transportation  matters 
that  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions has  in  regard  to  supply  matters.” 
They  would  have  to  work  together,  he 
observed,  “like  a pair  of  Siamese  twins.” 81 

The  Limits  of  Port  Autonomy 

The  development  of  the  ports  during 
1942  as  autonomous  administrative  units 
in  the  system  of  overseas  supply  was  care- 
fully guided  by  the  War  Department  and 
the  SOS  to  avoid  an  extreme  of  decentral- 
ization that  might  have  made  each  port 
the  simple  advocate  and  agent  of  its  as- 
signed theaters  in  the  fierce  competition 
for  supply  support.  This  middle  path  was 
not  easy  to  follow.  There  were  pressures, 
dating  back  to  the  interwar  years,  for  a 
larger  measure  of  autonomy,  particularly 
on  the  distant  west  coast.  In  January  1941 
Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  H.  Lee,  then  com- 
mander of  the  San  Francisco  port,  had 


proposed  that  all  the  shipping  and  storage 
facilities  in  the  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and 
Los  Angeles  areas  be  consolidated  under 
his  command,  as  “Commander,  Pacific 
Ports  of  Embarkation”;  this  regional  com- 
mand would  serve  all  troops  on  the  west 
coast  and  all  garrisons  in  the  Pacific. 
Lee’s  successor,  Col.  Frederick  Gilbreath, 
proposed  a similar  consolidation  “in  case 
of  a major  national  effort  involving  a large 
expeditionary  force”  82  to  the  Pacific,  and 
Colonel  Aurand,  while  still  in  G-4,  recom- 
mended a grouping  of  all  ports  under  two 
regional  coastal  commands,  one  for  the 
west  coast,  the  other  combining  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  coasts.83 

In  the  crisis  following  Pearl  Harbor  the 
whole  future  role  of  the  ports  came  under 
review.  Transfer  of  the  Army’s  shipping 
responsibilities  to  the  Navy  seemed  now  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  Army  ports 
were  being  swamped  by  an  unprecedented 
volume  of  troop  and  cargo  movements. 
The  overseas  supply  system  was  being  re- 
vamped. On  the  west  coast,  the  Navy’s 
field  organization  was  giving  an  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  aggressive  and  effi- 
cient local  initiative.  In  chartering  ship- 
ping and  expediting  supply  movements, 
Army  officials  found  themselves  hampered 
by  their  subordination  to  a distant  head- 
quarters while  the  Navy  could  operate 
with  relative  freedom.84  To  the  men  on  the 
spot,  and  even  more  to  the  commanders 
overseas  whose  fate  hung  on  their  efforts, 
the  situation  seemed  to  demand  a great 

80  Memo,  Styer  for  Somervell,  16  Apr  43. 

81  Ibid. 

82  Memo,  CG  SFPOE  for  G-4,  15  Jan  41,  G-4/ 
32464. 

83  (1)  San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation  1941- 
1942,  p.  23,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Memo,  Chief  of  Reqmts 
and  Distrib  Br  for  G-4,  7 Mar  41,  sub:  Things  That 
Won’t  Wait,  Ping  folder,  OCT  HB. 

81  For  the  impact  of  this  situation  upon  the  Ha- 
waiian Department,  see  above,  Ich.  VI. I 
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national  effort  to  make  available  to  the 
west  coast  the  reinforcements  and  supplies 
that  were  needed,  together  with  greater 
freedom  for  the  Army  organization  there 
to  exploit  local  resources  and  facilities. 

Some  of  this  feeling  emerged  in  a pro- 
posal made  in  mid-January  1942  by  Gen- 
eral Emmons,  commander  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Department,  for  the  creation  of  a 
Pacific  coast  communications  zone,  bring- 
ing together  all  the  Army’s  west  coast 
supply  and  transportation  activities.  The 
Pacific  theaters  would  look  to  this  com- 
munications zone  for  all  their  material 
requirements,  including  supplies  for  the 
civilian  population,  and  would  present 
their  requirements  through  representatives 
on  the  zone  commander’s  staff.  The  latter, 
in  turn,  would  have  “complete  authority 
to  act”  for  the  War  Department  under  a 
general  directive,  and  in  addition  would 
be  given  access  to  the  “alphabetical  agen- 
cies” of  the  government  for  production, 
resources,  and  shipping  through  represen- 
tatives on  his  staff,  who  would  be  “clothed 
with  the  necessary  authority.”  85 

General  Marshall’s  reply,  which  was 
sent  at  once,  concentrated  on  the  immedi- 
ate issue  from  which  Emmons’  proposal 
had  sprung — the  shipping  shortage — and 
rejected  the  plan  with  little  further  com- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  point  Marshall 
made  with  reference  to  allocation  of  ship- 
ping could  be  applied  equally  to  the  other 
critical  resources  that  Emmons’  plan 
vaguely  implied  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proposed  new  command. 
“Our  own  and  allied  shipping  is  fully  con- 
sidered,” Marshall  wrote,  “in  every  oper- 
ation undertaken,  and  allocations  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  urgency,  which  can 
only  be  determined  in  joint  [interallied] 
conferences.  Many  movements  to  the  Pa- 
cific have  and  will  continue  to  be  made 


from  the  Atlantic  coast.”  86  The  zone  com- 
mander, in  Emmons’  plan,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  allowed  to  charter  local 
shipping,  as  the  Navy  was  doing,  and 
would  have  enjoyed  administrative  con- 
tacts and  channels  for  tapping  regional 
resources  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  theaters 
that  were  denied  to  other  theaters  and 
field  agencies.  The  west  coast  region  em- 
braced a considerable  part  of  the  national 
economy,  and  it  was  far  from  Washington. 
A single  autonomous  logistical  command 
dominating  so  important  an  area  might 
well  have  become  a powerful  sectional  in- 
fluence in  economic  mobilization;  in  any 
case,  the  scheme  pointed  toward  a geo- 
graphical compartmentation  inimical  to 
flexible  administration  on  a nationwide 
basis.  Almost  certainly  such  a command 
would  have  exerted  its  influence  to  pro- 
mote a westward,  as  against  the  already 
approved  eastward,  orientation  of  strat- 
egy. With  relation  to  the  theaters  it  was 
to  serve,  the  proposed  command  would 
not,  of  course,  be  a communications  zone 
at  all  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a full-fledged 
intermediate  logistical  “theater”;  Emmons 
nominated  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  DeWitt  to 
command  it,  evidently  having  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  merged  with  the  Western 
Defense  Command.  In  a limited  sense,  the 
plan  foreshadowed  the  intermediate  role 
Emmons’  own  command  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  later  to  play  in  the  Pacific 
war. 

The  kind  of  autonomy  envisaged  in 
Emmons’  plan  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  in  the  War  Department’s  overseas 

85  Msg  1709,  CG  HD  to  TAG,  15  Jan  42,  AG  381 
(11-27-41)  Sec  1. 

86  Msg  1013,  CofS  to  GG  HD.  16  Jan  42,  AG  381 
(11-27-41)  Sec  1. 

Emmons  was  rebuked  by  the  War  Department 
somewhat  later  for  chartering  shipping  directly  from 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company.  See  above. ICh.  Vll 
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supply  plan  published  a week  later.  In  the 
War  Department’s  plan,  the  autonomy  of 
the  port  of  embarkation  was  circum- 
scribed— though  unfettered  within  its  as- 
signed sphere.  The  port  was  not  an  allo- 
cating agency;  in  servicing  requisitions  it 
acted  merely  as  the  administrative  agent 
of  the  War  Department.  It  employed  the 
means  assigned  to  it — shipping  and  depot 
credits;  it  could  not  exploit  the  resources 
in  its  environs.  After  the  rejection  of  Gen- 
eral Emmons’  proposal,  the  transportation 
activities  of  the  ports  continued  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  central  control  from  Washing- 
ton, and  when  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  Gil- 
breath in  spring  of  1943  renewed  his 
recommendation  for  consolidation  of  west 
coast  ports  under  one  command,  General 
Gross  again  rejected  the  idea.87 

In  the  sphere  of  overseas  supply,  how- 
ever, the  autonomy  already  gained  created 
pressure  for  further  extension.  In  Septem- 
ber 1942,  in  connection  with  an  attempted 
revamping  of  supply  reporting,  General 
Somervell  put  forward  a proposal  that  in 
all  matters  of  supply  the  port  commander 
should  be  considered  the  agent  for  his  as- 
signed theaters  and  bases.  To  the  port 
would  go  all  supply  communications  from 
overseas,  those  on  which  the  port  was  not 
empowered  to  act  being  forwarded  imme- 
diately to  higher  headquarters  with  rec- 
ommendations. The  port  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  from  overseas  bases  all 
reports  and  information  needed  to  execute 
its  supply  responsibility.  But  both  OPD 
and  G-4  turned  their  faces  against  the  pro- 
posal, being  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
direct  channels  by  which  overseas  com- 
manders communicated  with  the  General 
Staff  on  all  nonroutine  matters. 

Late  the  following  winter  the  regional 
principle  once  more  reared  its  head,  again 
in  the  sphere  of  supply,  when  Brig.  Gen. 


Clinton  F.  Robinson,  Somervell’s  chief 
adviser  on  organization  and  management 
and  probably  the  author  of  the  “agent” 
idea,  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Atlan- 
tic coast  service  command,  possibly  to  be 
followed  later  by  similar  organizations  on 
the  other  coasts.  General  Lutes  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  the  idea,  seeing  in  it  a 
solution  to  his  troubles  in  maintaining  the 
ascendancy  of  supply  over  transportation 
in  port  operations,  but  General  Gross’  res- 
olute hostility  settled  the  matter.  In  1943 
certain  ports  on  the  east  coast  were  some- 
times brought  under  the  control  of  another 
port,  usually  New  York,  for  specific  supply 
movements  to  areas  in  the  latter’s  sphere 
of  responsibility,  and  the  actual  burden  of 
outflowing  traffic  on  both  east  and  west 
coasts  was  concentrated  less  heavily  than 
in  1942  on  the  two  major  ports,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

Actually,  there  was  no  really  strong 
tendency  toward  regionalism.  The  Army’s 
sources  of  supply  in  the  United  States 
(unlike  the  Navy’s)  were  spread  too  widely 
and  too  far  back  from  the  coasts  to  make 
feasible  a regional  scheme  of  administra- 
tive decentralization  to  coastal  areas. 
Army  transportation,  dependent  upon  the 
nation’s  highly  interdependent  rail  system, 
lent  itself  even  less  readily  to  area  com- 
partmentation,  while  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  transportation  facilities  made  real 
decentralization  on  any  basis  impractica- 
ble. As  transshipping  agencies,  therefore, 
the  ports  continued  to  function  as  cogs  in 
a nationwide  transportation  system  that 
was  tightly  and  centrally  co-ordinated.  As 
administrative  centers  for  overseas  supply, 
the  ports  enjoyed  a real  if  limited  auton- 
omy, but  their  jurisdiction  had  no  regional 


87  Memo,  CofTrans  for  CG  SFPOE,  19  Apr  43, 
SPTT  323.94  SF  file,  OCT. 
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character  except  in  the  sense  that  the  the- 
aters they  served  constituted  geographical 
areas.88 

The  Theater  Segment  of  the  Pipeline 

The  administrative  sphere  of  the  port  of 
embarkation  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
harbor’s  mouth.  Getting  troops  and  mate- 
rial safely  across  the  ocean  gap  was  the 
Navy’s  job,  and  at  the  port  of  destination 
the  theater’s  rear  area  organization  took 
charge.  The  organization  of  the  segment 
of  the  supply  pipeline  lying  beyond  the 
theater  port  of  entry,  like  all  matters  of 
theater  administration,  was  regarded  as 
the  theater  commander’s  business  under 
the  prevailing  American  military  doctrine, 
which  gave  a field  commander  free  rein  in 
the  choice  of  methods  for  carrying  out  his 
assigned  mission.8* 

This  autonomy  had  certain  disadvan- 
tages in  overseas  supply.  As  master  of  his 
own  house,  the  theater  commander  could 
be  urged,  but  only  with  difficulty  required, 
to  institute  an  effective  system  of  stock  con- 
trol, to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  move- 
ment and  status  of  supply,  to  determine 
his  requirements  on  a realistic  basis,  or,  in 
general,  to  maintain  minimum  standards 
of  supply  control.  The  overseas  theater, 
moreover,  was  not  a homogeneous  segment 
of  the  pipeline,  and  its  administration  was 
not  easily  divorced  from  that  of  the  lines 
of  communications  lying  to  the  rear.  In  a 
large  theater  the  ports  of  entry  might  be 
only  the  first  of  several  transshipment  and 
storage  points,  and  the  staging  of  supply 
forward  might  lead  only  gradually  into  the 
retail,  dispersed  system  of  distribution  that 
in  general  characterized  the  theater  seg- 
ment of  the  pipeline.90 

Under  field  service  regulations  the  rear 
areas  of  a theater  were  ordinarily  organ- 


ized as  a communications  zone — an  auton- 
omous theater-within-a-theater  that  might 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  theater’s 
geographical  area.  The  communications 
zone  commander,  responsible  directly  to 
the  theater  commander  for  forwarding 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  combat  zone, 
also  relieved  the  latter  of  the  administra- 
tive burden  involved  in  the  vast  complex 
of  rear  area  activities  necessary  to  the  func- 
tioning of  large  armies.91  This  geographi- 
cal division  of  responsibilities  opened  the 
door  to  a wide  duplication  of  functions 
between  the  theater  and  the  communica- 
tions zone  staffs,  on  the  theory  that  most 
logistical  functions  had  “theater- wide”  as 
well  as  purely  rear  area  aspects.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  this  duplication  and  free 
his  staff  of  administrative  responsibilities, 
General  John  J.  Pershing  in  1918  had  re- 
placed his  Line  of  Communication,  as  the 
rear  area  organization  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  was  called,  by  a 
“Services  of  Supply” — or,  as  its  author, 
Brig.  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood,  called  it,  a 
“Services  of  the  Rear.”  To  this  SOS  were 
assigned,  despite  this  latter  title,  most  of 
the  administrative  and  technical  activities, 
not  merely  rear  area  services,  supporting 
the  U.S.  armies  in  France.  In  supply,  the 
theater  staff  continued  to  supervise  only 
the  determination  of  destinations  and  re- 


** * * * * * * 8  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  24  Mar  43,  Misc 

Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Wardlow,  Trans  I.  Ch.  IV.  (3) 

See  above!  pp.  233-38,1  and  below, [pp.  327-281  (4)  For 

a discussion  of  wartime  rail  operations  and  the  traffic 

control  system,  see  Joseph  R.  Rose,  American  Wartime 

Transportation  (New  York,  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

Company,  1953),  Chs.  I,  IV. 

8”  (l)  FM  101-5,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual,  Aug 
40,  par.  1.  (2)  For  the  effect  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  bring- 
ing about  a closer  direction  of  overseas  operations  by 
the  high  command  in  Washington,  see  Cline,  Wash- 
ington Command  Post,  Chs.  V-VI. 

90  See  below . ICh . XHl] 

*'  FM  100-10,  Field  Service  Regulations:  Adminis- 
tration, 1940,  Ch.  2,  Sec  V. 
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quirements,  and  the  SOS  commander  was 
authorized  to  deal  directly  with  Washing- 
ton on  supply  matters.  War  Department 
officials,  indeed,  felt  that  the  tie  should  be 
closer,  and  Secretary  Baker  proposed  in 
July  1918  that  the  SOS  be  placed  directly 
under  War  Department  control.  General 
Pershing  emphatically  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, appealing  to  the  doctrine  of  “unity 
of  command  and  responsibility.”  92 

The  precedent  of  1918  lent  support  to 
two  important  principles:  first,  that  a the- 
ater’s rear  area  organization,  even  though 
most  of  its  business  was  carried  on  far  be- 
hind the  combat  zone,  was  the  proper 
agency  to  handle  most  theater-wide  ad- 
ministration as  well,  and  second,  that  it 
must  be  permitted  free  and  direct  access  to 
War  Department  logistical  agencies  on 
most  matters.  Both  principles  tended  to 
enhance  its  administrative  autonomy  vis- 
a-vis  the  theater.  The  influence  of  the  ex- 
perience of  19 18  was  clearly  evident,  not 
only  in  the  creation  of  a central  Services  of 
Supply  in  the  War  Department  in  March 
1942,  but  also  in  the  establishment  during 
that  year  of  several  rear  area  organizations 
overseas  bearing  the  SOS  label  and  more 
or  less  closely  resembling  the  original  1918 
SOS — in  the  Central,  Southwest,  and 
South  Pacific,  North  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  India,  and  the  British  Isles.  In  none 
of  these  experiments  did  the  jurisdictional 
issue  raised  by  Secretary  Baker  in  1918  re- 
appear in  precisely  its  original  form  since 
the  War  Department  had  no  inclination  to 
assume  direct  command  over  widely  scat- 
tered and  remote  areas  overseas.  But  in 
each  theater  the  SOS  or  the  communica- 
tions zone  usually  was  permitted  to  deal 
directly  with  the  War  Department  Services 
of  Supply  on  a variety  of  more  or  less  rou- 
tine administrative  matters  that  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  theater’s  logistical  business 


with  the  zone  of  interior.93  In  general, 
however,  the  jurisdiction  of  rear  area 
organizations  over  theater-wide  activities 
remained  limited,  and  most  theaters  main- 
tained large  administrative  staffs  at  theater 
headquarters. 

In  only  one  theater,  the  European,  did 
the  War  Department  clearly  attempt  to 
dictate  the  form  of  the  rear  area  organiza- 
tion.94 General  Somervell  believed,  and 
persuaded  General  Marshall,  that  the  the- 
ater SOS  should  parallel  in  its  structure 
that  of  the  War  Department  SOS,  in  order 
to  permit  direct  dealings  between  “oppo- 
site numbers”  of  the  two  staffs.  Marshall 
also  accepted  Somervell’s  recommenda- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  H.  Lee  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  theater  SOS,  and 
before  his  departure  for  England  late  in 
May  1942,  Lee  was  thoroughly  briefed  by 
Somervell’s  staff  and  by  General  Harbord, 
former  commander  of  the  SOS  in  France 
in  1918.  The  plan  of  organization  was 
drafted  in  April  and  May  by  Somervell’s 
staff. 

This  scheme  grouped  the  heads  of  the 
supply  and  administrative  services  in  the 
theater’s  SOS  headquarters,  leaving  the 

92  (l)  Ltr,  Pershing  to  Secy  Baker,  6 Jul  18,  quoted 
in  John  J.  Pershing,  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War 
(New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  193  1,  2 
vols.),  I,  190.  (2)  For  details  on  the  Services  of  Supply 
of  1918,  see  ibid.,  I,  109,  180-91,  321,  348,  II,  55,  108, 
140,  204;  and  General  Johnson  Hagood,  The  Services 
of  Supply:  A Memoir  of  the  Great  War  (Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1927).  (3)  Milled,  “The  Direc- 
tion of  Supply  Activities  in  the  War  Department,” 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XXXVIII  (April 
1944),  260-65. 

9:1  For  a general  discussion -of  theater  supply  organ- 
ization, see  Logistics  in  World  War  II,  Ch.  7. 

99  For  details,  see  Roland  G.  Ruppenthal,  Logistical 
Support  of  the  Armies,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1953),  Ch.  I;  and 
Robert  W.  Coakley,  Organization  and  Command  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II  of 
Administrative  and  Logistical  History  of  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations,  MS,  OCMH. 
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theater  commander’s  own  headquarters  to 
be  organized  “along  the  general  pattern  of 
a command  post.”  95  It  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked in  the  theater.  The  burden  of  the 
criticism  was  that  the  services,  being 
theater-wide  in  function,  could  not  be 
supervised  by  a headquarters  that  was 
merely  co-ordinate  with  the  major  tactical 
commands  reporting  directly  to  the  the- 
ater commander.  Lee  was  forced  to  accept 
a compromise,  which  endured  with  only 
minor  changes  for  the  next  year  and  a half. 
The  SOS  remained  in  control  of  supply 
services,  but  administrative  services  for  the 
most  part  were  assigned  to  theater  head- 
quarters. Lee’s  authority  was  so  defined  as 
not  to  interfere  with  “inherent  command 
responsibilities  of  other  force  command- 
ers.”96 Policy-making  authority  in  general 
remained  at  the  theater  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  Maj.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
the  new  theater  commander,  assigned  the 
SOS  broad  responsibilities  in  supply  plan- 
ning and  authorized  direct  communication 
with  the  War  Department  in  supply  and 
administrative  matters.  No  serious  effort 
was  made  by  the  War  Department  to  re- 
store the  organization  it  had  originally 
sponsored.  The  new  one  had  the  sanction 
of  the  theater  commander,  and  few  were 
inclined  to  challenge  his  right  to  work  out 
his  own  administrative  arrangements,  par- 
ticularly since  these  still  conformed  to 
the  general  pattern  laid  down  by  the  War 
Department.97 

Somervell’s  plan  for  a logistical  organi- 
zation in  the  European  theater  closely  par- 
alleling his  own  in  the  United  States  was 
thus  defeated.  Lee’s  own  headquarters 
eventually  assumed  the  traditional  “G” 
structure,  deviating  markedly  from  the 
scheme  of  functional  staff  divisions  that 
Somervell  had  adopted.  But  Somervell 
undoubtedly  looked  beyond  mere  organi- 


zational parallelism.  From  April  to  July 
1942  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  European  theater  would  soon  over- 
shadow all  the  other  war  zones,  and  that 
the  British  Isles,  like  France  in  191 8,  would 
become  the  great  entrepot  of  American 
military  power  overseas — in  effect  an  ex- 
tension of  the  base  of  supply  in  the  United 
States.  In  1942,  to  be  sure,  the  whole 
European  theater,  as  far  as  the  land  war 
was  concerned,  was  essentially  a “services 
of  the  rear,”  engaged  in  the  primarily 
logistical  business  of  developing  a base  and 
assembling  an  invasion  force.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  natural  for  the  theater 
commander  to  maintain  close  control 
over  his  logistical  organization,  but  as 
early  as  June  1942  officers  in  OPD  foresaw 
that  the  theater  commander,  after  the  in- 
vasion began,  might  find  himself  relegated 
to  the  role  of  maintaining  base  areas  and 
forwarding  troops  and  supplies — to  the 
role,  in  fact,  of  an  SOS  commander.98  Evi- 
dently, if  he  were  to  direct  the  invasion,  he 
would  have  to  shift  the  burden  of  rear  area 
administration  to  others.  This  would  prob- 
ably involve  an  organizational  arrange- 
ment similar  to  the  one  Pershing  had 
adopted  in  1918.  Perhaps  it  might  lead 
eventually  to  the  union  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary Baker  between  the  logistical  agen- 
cies on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


95  (1)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  CG  USAFBI,  14  May  42, 
sub:  Orgn  of  SOS,  Bolero  1942  folder,  Lutes  File. 
Several  drafts  of  this  letter  are  in  same  file;  these  and 
other  papers  indicate  that  the  organization  was 
drafted  in  Lutes’  Plans  Branch.  (2)  See  also,  min  of 
SOS  stf  confs,  7 and  14  May  42,  Conti  Div  ASF. 

96  Ltr  cited  n.  95(1). 

97  (1)  See  above,  n.  95.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Lutes  to  Brig 
Gen  Thomas  B.  Larkin,  24  Feb  42,  Bolero  1942 
folder,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Corresp  in  OPD  320.2  Gt 
Brit,  52. 

98  Memo,  Col  John  E.  Hull  for  ACofS  OPD,  6 Jun 
42,  sub:  System  of  Comd  for  Roundup,  OPD  381 
Bolero,  12. 
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In  the  multitheater  war  that  developed 
after  mid- 1942,  such  a solution  was  hardly 
practicable.  But  while  rear  area  adminis- 
tration, in  the  European  and  other  the- 
aters, continued  to  be  subject  to  theater 
control,  that  control  was  tempered  in  every 
theater  by  a large  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion leaning  far  toward  regional  autonomy. 
A theater’s  rear  area  organization  was  tied 
by  the  character  of  its  functions  to  the  cen- 
tral base  of  operations  and  line  of  commu- 
nications behind  it  as  well  as  to  the  combat 
zone  in  front.  Efficient  performance  of 
those  functions  depended  in  large  measure 
upon  the  smoothness,  continuity,  and 
directness  of  its  administrative  contacts 
with  the  logistical  agencies  farther  to  the 
rear. 

Secession  of  the  Air  Forces 

Long  before  March  1942  the  movement 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  toward  separate 
status  had  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a separate  logistical  establishment  that 
duplicated  at  many  points  the  facilities  for 
supplying  and  servicing  the  ground  forces. 
This  duality  was  perpetuated  by  the  War 
Department  reorganization  on  the  general 
principle  that  supplies  and  services  pecul- 
iar to  the  Air  Forces  should  be  provided 
within  the  AAF  establishment.  After 
March  1942,  indeed,  the  AAF  steadily 
broadened  its  jurisdiction  in  such  fields  as 
storage,  communications,  and  housekeep- 
ing and  utilities  functions  at  AAF  installa- 
tions." 

In  overseas  supply  it  was  intended  in  the 
reorganization  of  March  1942  that  the 
ports  would  serve  as  channels  for  supply  of 
air  as  well  as  ground  forces.  Port  com- 
manders forwarded  requests  for  “techni- 
cal” (that  is,  peculiar)  items  of  AAF 


supply,  without  action,  to  the  Air  Service 
Command  at  Wright  and  Patterson  Fields, 
or  to  designated  Air  depots.  The  AAF  de- 
termined how  much  and  what  kinds  of 
material  should  be  stocked  at  SOS  depots 
for  its  troops,  and  AAF  items  were  not 
stocked  at  the  ports  at  all.  Technical  Air 
Forces  supplies  were  stored  at  Air  depots. 
Items  of  common  use  were  supplied  by  the 
ports  under  uniform  procedures  for  air  and 
ground  forces  alike.  AAF  freight  and  troop 
movements  through  the  ports  were  subject 
to  port  control,  and  air  traffic  to  and  from 
overseas  theaters  was  co-ordinated  by  the 
Chief  of  Transportation  until  July  1942, 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  AAF.  AAF 
liaison  officers  were  stationed  at  each  port, 
and  the  Air  Staff  determined  supply  poli- 
cies for  its  own  forces  overseas.100 

These  arrangements  recognized  supply 
of  air  and  ground  forces  as  distinct  in  many 
respects,  but  still  capable  of  being  handled 
under  a single  administrative  system.  The 
aspirations  of  the  AAF  to  separate  status 
were  well  understood  in  G-4  and  the  SOS, 
and  a determined  effort  was  made  to 
accommodate  the  overseas  supply  system 
to  its  needs.  But  it  became  evident  in  pre- 
reorganization conferences  that  the  ground 
and  air  commands  had  diametrically  op- 
posite notions  as  to  the  kind  of  services 
desired  from  the  SOS.  The  former  in- 
tended to  utilize  these  to  the  utmost,  while 
the  Air  Staff  was  determined  to  develop  a 
supply  system  paralleling  that  of  the 
ground  forces.101  Almost  immediately,  Air 

»»  See  Milieu,  ASF,  Chs.  I-II,  IX,  XI. 

100  (i)  WD  ltrs,  22  Jan  and  28  Apr  42,  sub:  Supof 
Overseas  Depts,  Theaters,  and  Separate  Bases,  AG 
400  (1-17-42).  (2)  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation, 
ASF,  World  War  II,  p.  18.  (3)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council 
mtg,  30  Jun  42. 

101  { 1 ) Memo  cited  In.  541  (2)  1st  Ind,  Hq  SOS  to 
Hq  AAF,  25  Jul  42,  in  Notes,  Air  Force  Sup,  Logis 
File,  OCMH. 
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commanders  overseas  began  to  send  requi- 
sitions for  technical  items  directly  to 
Wright  Field,  and  late  in  June  the  AAF 
proposed  that  this  practice  be  legalized. 
SOS  representatives  objected,  urging  the 
advantages  of  funneling  all  supply  requests 
through  the  ports.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  AAF  enjoyed  virtually  complete  con- 
trol over  the  supply  of  its  forces  and 
argued  that  “as  long  as  they  are  part  of  the 
Army  and  the  Army  transports  their  sup- 
plies, . . . the  focal  point  for  requests  and 
water  shipment  must  be  the  port  com- 
mander.” 102  But  with  the  Air  Forces  evi- 
dently bent  on  developing  a separate  sup- 
ply system,  these  arguments  availed  little. 
An  SOS  officer  remarked,  “I  don’t  believe 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  about  it.”  103 

The  desired  changes  were  incorporated, 
accordingly,  in  the  October  revision  of  the 
overseas  supply  plan.  Commanders  over- 
seas were  directed  to  send  straight  to 
Wright  Field  at  Dayton  their  requisitions 
not  only  for  technical  supplies  but  also  for 
all  regularly  issued  equipment  procured 
by  the  AAF.  Later  amendments  broadened 
the  exempted  categories  still  further,  ke- 
ports  on  status  of  AAF  supply  overseas 
similarly  were  routed  directly  to  the  Air 
Service  Command.104  The  autonomy  thus 
gained  was  steadily  extended  in  late  1942 
and  1943.  Air  commanders  overseas,  Gen- 
eral Lutes  observed  in  March  1943,  “have 
become  accustomed  to  requisition  on  Day- 
ton  for  everything,”  including  clothing 
and  other  items  of  common  use.105  The 
SOS  also  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
co-ordinate  the  movement  of  AAF  troops 
overseas  with  that  of  ground  units.  Lutes 
wrote  Somervell  in  March  1943: 

We  are  not  permitted  to  check  Air  Force 
units  under  orders  for  overseas.  We  call  on 
the  Air  Forces  for  lists  of  shortages  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  equipping  their  troops,  but  we 


have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  lists 
within  the  time  limits.  It  has  been  the  usual 
custom  for  Air  Force  units  to  arrive  at  staging 
areas  with  considerable  shortages  in  individ- 
ual equipment.  Time  frequently  does  not 
permit  us  to  complete  their  equipment.106 

Ground  troops  moving  overseas  received 
showdown  inspections  at  their  home  sta- 
tions, with  SOS  field  agents  initiating 
immediate  action  to  fill  shortages.  “We 
have  offered  this  service  to  the  Air  Forces,” 
Lutes  stated,  “but  have  been  turned 
down.” 107  On  occasion,  AAF  supplies 
were  even  moved  into  port  without  notifi- 
cation to  the  port  commander,  in  violation 
of  a cardinal  principle  of  traffic  control 
established  immediately  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor.108 

From  time  to  time  the  SOS  made  pro- 
posals for  merging  the  two  systems  at 
various  points  in  order  to  check  the  grow- 
ing duplication  of  facilities.  In  November 
1942,  for  example,  the  Chief  of  Transpor- 
tation suggested  that  the  AAF  use  his  sys- 
tem of  intransit  depots  behind  the  ports; 
requisitions  for  Air  Forces  supplies  would 
be  edited  at  the  ports  and  AAF  supply 
records  maintained  there  by  a special  staff 
of  Air  officers;  the  AAF  was  offered  “nec- 
essary safeguards  to  insure  that  the  Com- 
manding General,  AAF  is  at  all  times  in 


102  1st  Ind  cited|n.  101(2)1 

i°3  Pencil  note  on  1st  Ind  citedlnT  10 U (2)  For 
the  background  of  Air  Corps  aspirations,  see  Watson, 
Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  Ch.  IX,  and  Craven  and 
Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  152-55. 

104  WD  Memo  W700-8-42,  10  Oct  42,  sub:  Sup  of 
Overseas  Depts,  Theaters,  and  Separate  Bases,  and 
Change  1,12  May  43. 

105  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  4 Mar  43,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

106  Ibid. 

107  Memo,  Lutes  for  DCofS,  9 Mar  43,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File. 

108  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  ACofS  Opns  AAF,  31  Dec 
42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  See  also  ltr.  Gross  to 
WSA,  1 7 Oct  42,  WSA  folder,  OCT  HB. 
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control  of  the  movement  of  these  sup- 
plies . . . 109  In  a similar  vein  General 

Lutes  wrote  to  AAF  headquarters: 

We  have  a very  simple  overseas  supply  sys- 
tem which  to  date  has  operated  with  reason- 
able success — not  perfectly,  but  in  step  with 
the  shipping  facilities  available.  If  you  could 
see  your  way  clear  to  have  your  requirements 
for  overseas  shipments  which  are  not  to  be 
forwarded  by  air  screened  through  the  Over- 
seas Supply  Divisions  of  our  ports,  it  would 
greatly  simplify  coordination,  and  I believe 
would  be  of  better  assistance  to  you  in  the 
long  run.110 

But  these  and  similar  proposals  faced  into 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  were  carrying 
Army  organization  toward  separation,  not 
unification,  of  air  and  ground  logistics.* * 111 

The  organizational  upheaval  that  fol- 
lowed the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  had  three  main  features:  cen- 
tralization of  co-ordinating  responsibilities 
at  the  pinnacle  and  upper  levels  of  the 
structure,  decentralization  of  supervisory 
and  operating  functions,  and  consolidation 
of  these  functions  at  intermediate  rather 
than  lower  levels.  The  same  pattern  has 
often  been  followed  by  complex  modern 
societies  under  the  impact  of  war.  In  the 
system  of  logistical  management  that 
emerged  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  largest, 
most  powerful  concentration  of  authority 
at  the  intermediate  level  was  General 
Somervell’s  Services  of  Supply,  a large  new 
constellation  in  the  organizational  firma- 
ment. Into  it  were  gathered  in  March  1942 
almost  all  the  War  Department’s  executive 
functions  in  the  logistical  sphere,  and,  in 
addition,  a miscellaneous  assortment  of 
administrative  functions  that  have  only 
rarely  borne  the  label  “logistical.”  The 
union  of  all  these  disparate  activities  under 
one  command  was  not  altogether  happy, 
and  centrifugal  forces  soon  came  into 


play;  before  the  end  of  1942  the  flight  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  Army  Air  Forces,  a 
more  homogeneous  organizational  entity, 
was  well  under  way.  Within  the  SOS,  in- 
ternal stresses  appeared,  such  as  the  con- 
flicts of  purpose  and  method  between  the 
representatives  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion'. But,  despite  its  heterogeneous  com- 
position, General  Somervell’s  command 
was  from  the  first  an  aggressive  and  expan- 
sive organization.  It  clashed  with  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  in  the  effort  to 
gain  more  control  over  merchant  shipping, 
and  waged  bitter  jurisdictional  disputes— 
outside  the  province  of  this  study — with 
the  War  Production  Board  and  other 
civilian  agencies.  The  SOS  also  had  a nat- 
ural tendency  to  attempt  to  project  the 
interests  and  functions  that  it  represented 
into  the  upper  levels  of  planning  and  co- 
ordination, demanding  for  them  a form  of 
organizational  representation  at  those 
levels  that  would  ensure  their  considera- 
tion as  a distinct  and  independent  factor 
in  strategy’  and  policy.  Hence  the  sharp 
conflicts  between  Somervell’s  planning 
staff  and  OPD,  and  the  virtual  elimination 
(which  proved  temporary)  of  G-4  as  a 
potent  influence  in  logistical  planning. 
Toward  the  end  of  1942  the  pressure  of  the 
logistical  “interest”  in  the  upper  realms  of 
planning  was  to  pose  a challenge  to  the 
organization  of  the  Joint  and  Combined 
Committee  systems  and  to  the  concept  of 
the  subordinate  role  of  logistics  in  strategic 
planning  upon  which  that  organization 
was  based.112 


109  Paper,  20  Nov  42,  sub:  Proced  for  Shipt  of  Air 
Force  Sups  Overseas,  POE  Gen  Overseas  Sup  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

110  Memo  citecf  n.  108 { Tj] 

111  For  efforts  to  unify  naval  and  ground  logistics, 
see  below.  Pi.  XXI VL 

112  See  below,  bh.  XXIV] 
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Lend-Lease  as  an  Instrument 
of  Coalition  Warfare 


Momentarily,  the  reaction  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor left  the  future  of  lend-lease  in  doubt. 
In  an  emergency  action  to  assure  that  its 
own  needs  would  be  met,  the  Army  on  the 
night  of  7 December  1941  stopped  the 
movement  of  all  supplies  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. Axis  propagandists  trumpeted  the 
claim  that  American  entrance  into  the 
war  meant  the  end  of  American  supply 
aid,  and  even  the  British  showed  alarm  at 
the  course  events  were  taking.  But  the 
doubt  was  soon  dispelled  by  an  announce- 
ment by  the  President  that  U.S.  entry  into 
the  war  would  mean  an  increase,  not  a 
stoppage  or  decrease,  in  lend-lease  sup- 
plies. The  Army  continued  during  De- 
cember to  give  first  priority  to  its  own 
needs,  but  the  existing  schedules  of  lend- 
lease  releases  were  reviewed  and  many 
shipments  resumed.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  clearly  established  that  lend-lease 
would  continue;  what  remained  to  be  de- 
termined was  the  extent  to  which  the  sup- 
ply of  Allied  nations  would  be  affected  by 
that  of  the  U.S.  Army,  now  that  the  latter 
was  engaged  in  active  hostilities.1 

Lend-lease  in  1941  had  been  an  instru- 
ment of  economic  warfare,  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  could,  solely 
by  furnishing  supplies,  enable  other 
powers  to  defeat  the  Axis.  Pearl  Harbor 
put  an  end  to  this  illusion.  There  was  no 
longer  any  question  about  the  need  for 


large  American  armed  forces  to  defeat  the 
Axis,  but  the  United  States  also  remained 
the  principal  reservoir  of  industrial  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  coalition  to  which  it 
now  belonged,  and  the  need  for  American 
munitions  by  the  other  Allied  armed  forces 
continued  as  acute  as  before.  Lend-lease 
had  now  to  be  transformed  into  an  instru- 
ment of  coalition  warfare,  and  some  means 
had  to  be  found  for  allocating  the  grow- 
ing output  of  American  munitions  to  the 
forces,  including  our  own,  that  could  use 
them  most  effectively  to  win  the  war, 
regardless  of  nationality. 

The  Munitions  Assignments  Board  and 
the  Common  Pool 

During  1941  the  prevailing  military 
thought  had  been  that  American  resources 
should  be  allocated  entirely  by  Ameri- 

1 (1)  Memo,  Col  V.  V.  Taylor  for  CofEngrs,  8 Dec 
41,  sub:  Suspension  of  Def  Aid  Shipts,  Misc  Corresp 
Lend-lease  4 file,  DAD.  (2)  Telephone  Convs  Col 
Taylor  file,  Bk.  1,  DAD.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Aurand  for 
Gen  Moore,  18  Dec  41,  sub:  Review  of  Trf  Schedules, 
Col  Boone’s  file,  Item  79,  DAD.  (4)  Memo,  Stettinius 
for  Hopkins,  8 Dec  41,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins 
Papers,  Bk.  VII,  Lend-lease  in  Opn  (1941),  p.  4,  Item 
48.  (5)  Ltr,  Stettinius  to  Hopkins,  9 Dec  41,  MS  Index 
to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  FDR  and  HLH  Actions 
Post-Dec  7,  p.  2,  Item  6. .(6)  Cable,  Harriman  to  Hop- 
kins, 1 1 Dec  41,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk, 
V,  FDR  and  HLH  Actions  Post-Dec  7,  p.  2,  Item  7. 
(7)  Memo,  DAD  for  Chiefs  of  SAS,  3 Jan  42,  Misc 
Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file,  DAD. 
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cans.2  After  the  rejection  of  the  Marshall- 
Stark  proposal  of  August  1941  to  place 
allocation  of  military  materials  under  the 
Joint  Board,  the  question  of  a suitable  or- 
ganization remained  in  abeyance  until 
November  when  Harry  Hopkins  proposed 
formation  of  a Strategic  Munitions  Board 
to  be  composed  of  himself,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  President  acted  on  this  suggestion 
immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  assigning 
to  the  new  board  the  functions  of  estab- 
lishing programs  for  the  allocation  of  mu- 
nitions to  the  United  States  and  defense 
aid  countries  and  of  preparing  a produc- 
tion program  “to  achieve  sure  and  final 
victory.”  3 The  composition  of  the  board 
was  to  be  entirely  American,  conforming 
to  the  prevailing  conception.  It  was  also  to 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  President, 
indicating  continuance  of  Roosevelt’s  close 
personal  supervision  over  distribution  of 
munitions. 

The  Strategic  Munitions  Board  never 
became  more  than  a paper  organization. 
It  never  held  a formal  meeting,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  played  no  part  either  in  the 
preparation  of  munitions  allocation  pro- 
grams or  in  that  of  the  Victory  Program. 
General  Marshall  delegated  his  functions 
as  a member  to  his  deputy  for  supply, 
General  Moore.  General  Moore,  acting 
either  in  his  capacity  as  a member  of  the 
board  or  as  a representative  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  with  the  advice  of  G-4  and 
WPD,  made  item-by-item  decisions  on  re- 
lease schedules  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Aid  Director,  Colonel  Aurand — continu- 
ing the  practice  in  effect  since  October 
1941. 4 

The  Strategic  Munitions  Board  had 
been  conceived  while  the  United  States 
was  still  at  peace  and  was  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a coalition  war  to  be  fought  in 


close  collaboration  with  Great  Britain. 
Discussions  at  the  Arcadia  Conference 
indicated  that  this  collaboration  would 
include  supply  as  well  as  strategic  plan- 
ning, and,  in  view  of  Britain’s  dependence 
on  American  production,  continuance  of 
munitions  allocations  on  a unilateral  basis 
was  soon  ruled  out.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  reason  why  the  Stra- 
tegic Munitions  Board  never  functioned. 

The  partnership  with  the  British  was 
already  well  advanced.  There  had  been 
staff  conversations  and  an  exchange  of 
staff  missions  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  On  the  supply  side  the 
British  participated  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
fense Aid  Supply  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Aircraft  Committee,  the  bodies  charged 
with  determination  of  the  ground  and  air 
force  lend-lease  programs,  respectively.  A 
combined  Victory  Program  was  on  the 
planning  boards,  and  the  Consolidated 
Balance  Sheet  provided  for  mutual  ex- 
change of  production  information.  On  the 
supposition  that  America  would  meet  a 
considerable  proportion  of  British  military 
supply  requirements,  Britain  had  gone 
ahead  to  place  a far  higher  proportion  of 
its  available  manpower  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible. American  strategy,  as  far  as  it  had 
been  developed,  was  predicated  on  the 
existence  of  these  British  forces  to  be  armed 
with  American  materiel.  In  daily  contacts 
and  mutual  experience  in  dealing  through 

- See  above,  fol-IIli 

3 (1)  Memo,  President  for  SW,  8 Dec  41,  Auth  File 
of  President’s  Ltrs,  DAD.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for 
Hopkins,  24  Nov  41,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers, 
Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  WSA,  p.  1,  Item  2.  (3)  On  the  Strate- 
gic Shipping  Board  created  at  the  same  time,  see 
above]  Ch.  I x] 

4 (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  CoiS,  13  Jan  42,  sub:  Def 
Aid  Trfs  and  Trf  Schedules,  Misc  Stf  Studies,  Lend- 
lease  2A  file,  DAD.  (2)  1st  Ind,  Aurand  to  ACofS 
G-4,  19  Dec  41,  G-4/32697. 
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a committee  system,  a practical  partner- 
ship was  already  being  welded.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Arcadia  Conference  to 
formalize  this  partnership  with  permanent 
arrangements  for  the  combined  direction 
of  a combined  war  effort. 

The  British  were  in  a far  better  position 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  development  of 
combined  machinery,  since  their  own  na- 
tional organizations  for  direction  of  the 
war  effort  had  already  crystallized  during 
two  years  of  war,  while  the  Americans 
were  only  beginning  to  fashion  theirs.  The 
British  came  to  Arcadia  with  a plan 
already  drawn  up  for  a system  of  com- 
bined organizations — a combined  strate- 
gic planning  organization  for  all  the  serv- 
ices (the  CCS  committee  system);  a 
combined  supply  board  to  deal  with  pro- 
duction, the  allocation  of  raw  materials, 
and  so  forth;  a combined  committee  to 
deal  with  the  allocation  of  military  mate- 
riel; a combined  shipping  committee;  and 
other  combined  bodies  as  the  situation 
might  dictate.5  The  Americans,  with  no 
definite  plan  of  their  own,  perforce  ac- 
cepted British  leadership.  But  while  they 
recognized  the  soundness  of  the  British 
proposals,  they  feared  that  the  British, 
with  superior  experience  and  more  mature 
institutions  of  war  direction,  might  gain 
an  undue  predominance  in  combined 
bodies.  Consequently,  they  received  the 
British  plan  with  a certain  wariness. 

This  wariness  was  evident  in  the  Ameri- 
can approach  to  the  problem  of  allocating 
munitions.  The  first  discussions  of  alloca- 
tions took  place  between  members  of  the 
British  and  American  staffs  particularly 
concerned  with  supply.  Very  early  in  the 
conference  a combined  military  supply 
committee  was  informally  set  up,  first  des- 
ignated as  the  Joint  Planning  Committee, 
later  as  the  Joint  Supply  Committee.  The 


committee  soon  assumed  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  Strategic  Munitions 
Board.  While  it  had  no  specific  powers  to 
take  action,  it  provided  a forum  for  discus- 
sion and  for  agreements  that  could  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  respective  British  and 
American  members  acting  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  national  organi- 
zations.6 Since  its  own  existence  was  lim- 
ited to  the  period  of  the  Arcadia  Confer- 
ence, it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the 
committee  should  give  some  attention  to 
the  question  of  a permanent  combined  or- 
ganization to  carry  on  its  work.  The  imme- 
diate issue  that  brought  the  problem  to  the 
committee’s  attention  was  the  submission 
of  parallel  demands  by  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  to  London  and  Washington.  At  the 
meeting  of  7 January,  Lt.  Gen.  George  N. 
Macready  of  the  British  Joint  Staff  Mis- 
sion reported  that  “pursuant  to  a high 
level  decision,”  all  allocations  to  the 
Netherlands  Government  would  be  deter- 
mined in  London.  This,  he  said,  would  be 
part  of  a larger  scheme  for  the  division  of 
the  United  Nations  into  proteges  of  either 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  The 
British  group  would  include  all  European 
refugee  governments,  all  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  Egypt,  and  Turkey;  the  Amer- 
ican group,  the  Latin  American  nations, 
China,  and  Iceland.  Allocations  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  United  Kingdom  would  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  her  own  needs, 
requirements  of  the  nations  for  which  she 

5 (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  389-93.  (2)  On  the  organizational  development 
on  the  American  side,  see  above..  Ch.  IXJ 

6 Min,  Jt  Ping  Com  mtg,  24  Dec  4 1,  and  Jt  Sup 
Com  mtgs,  2,  7,  and  12  Jan  42,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  II.  Regular  attendants  for  the  U.S.  were  Gen- 
eral Moore,  Colonel  Aurand,  and  Capt.  Paul  Hen- 
dren,  USN;  for  the  British,  Lt.  Gen.  George  N, 
Macready  and  Brigadier  Donald  Campion.  This  com- 
mittee functioned  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
Arcadia  Conference. 
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assumed  supply  responsibility.  Soviet  allo- 
cations would  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
joint  protocol. 

This  proposal  of  the  British  took  the 
Americans  by  surprise,  for  they  had  heard 
of  no  such  high-level  decision.  In  reality 
there  had  been  none.  After  a long  discus- 
sion in  which  the  Americans  indicated 
only  a general  agreement  on  the  principle 
of  combined  allocations,  the  matter  was 
tabled,  but  after  the  meeting  General 
Macready  drew  up  a memorandum  stat- 
ing his  conception  of  bulk  allocations.7  The 
basic  principle  Macready  put  forward  was 
that  equipment  must  be  allocated  accord- 
ing to  the  military  situation  and  not  “ac- 
cording to  the  origin  of  the  order  which 
produces  it.”  A careful  reading  of  his 
memorandum  revealed,  however,  that  he 
proposed  a combined  allocation  commit- 
tee in  Washington  to  make  bulk  allocations 
to  the  British  and  their  proteges  out  of 
American  production,  but  a War  Office, 
purely  British,  allocation  committee  in 
London  to  divide  up  these  bulk  alloca- 
tions, as  well  as  British  production,  among 
the  Empire  countries  and  the  British 
proteges. 

Macready’s  memorandum  received  a 
thorough  review  by  War  Department  and 
lend-lease  officials.  Nearly  everyone 
agreed  that  equipment  must  be  allocated 
in  accordance  with  military  need,  but  all 
showed  some  suspicion  of  the  British  pro- 
tege arrangement,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  in  particular  thought  that 
the  pooling  arrangement  must  extend  to 
British  stocks  as  well  as  American.  In  his 
formal  reply  to  Macready  General  Moore 
followed  this  line,  expressing  agreement  on 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  com- 
bined committees  to  make  allocations  on 
strategic  principles  but  insisting  that  there 
must  be  U.S.  representation  on  the  Lon- 


don committee  as  well  as  British  represen- 
tation on  the  one  in  Washington.  Never- 
theless, Moore  raised  no  explicit  objection 
to  the  division  of  the  world  into  protege 
nations,  and  though  this  acceptance  of  the 
British  theory  carried  no  official  weight, 
the  British  later  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  it  did.8 

A final  decision  could  only  be  made  at 
a higher  level,  in  the  conferences  of  the 
British  and  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President.  To- 
ward the  very  end  of  the  Arcadia  Confer- 
ence, in  the  meeting  on  1 3 January  1942, 
the  British  Chiefs  proposed  their  scheme 
for  continuing  collaboration.  On  the  sup- 
ply side,  they  suggested  that  the  newly 
formed  CCS  should  “settle  the  broad  pro- 
gramme of  requirements  based  on  strate- 
gic policy,”  and  “from  time  to  time  issue 
general  directives  laying  down  policy  to 
govern  the  distribution  of  available  weap- 
ons of  war.”  To  give  effect  to  these  direc- 
tives, combined  allocation  committees 
should  be  formed  to  make  allocations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth,  “each  caring  for  the 
needs  of  Allies  for  whom  it  has  accepted 
responsibility.” 9 The  U.S.  Chiefs  were 
cautious  in  committing  themselves,  insist- 
ing that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
enter  into  details,  but  they  accepted  the 
general  principle  of  CCS  authority  over 
broad  requirements  programs  and  policy 

7 Memo,  Gen  Macready  for  Brig  L.  C.  Hollis,  7 Jan 
42,  sub:  Alloc  of  Finished  Mil  Equip  to  Allies,  Eng- 
lish Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file,  DAD. 

" ( 1)  For  a digest  of  various  views,  see  MS  Index  to 
the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Estab  of  Jt  Bds  Dec-Feb 
42,  pp.  3-7,  Item  13.  (2)  Ltr,  Moore  to  Macready,  12 
Jan  42,  English  Corresp  Lend-lease  1 file,  DAD. 
Moore’s  letter  was  evidently  drafted  by  Colonel 
Aurand. 

9 Annex  1,  memo,  Br  CsofS,  8 Jan  42,  title:  Post- 
Arcadia  Collaboration,  to  min,  ABC-4  JCCSs-1 1,  13 
Jan  42. 
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for  strategic  allocation,  and  a minute  was 
drafted  for  submission  to  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister,  reading: 

We,  the  combined  US-British  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  agreed  in  principle  that  finished  war 
equipment  shall  be  allocated  in  accordance 
with  strategic  needs.  We  accordingly  submit 
that  an  appropriate  body  should  be  set  up 
under  the  authority  of  the  CCS,  in  Washing- 
ton, and  a corresponding  body  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple.10 

In  the  meeting  of  the  military  chiefs  it 
was  clearly  recognized  that  the  allocation 
agencies,  of  whatever  composition,  should 
be  responsible  to  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  CCS.  Meanwhile  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  head  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Sup- 
ply, had  been  urging  a different  scheme, 
presumably  with  the  support  of  Churchill. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Supply  was  gener- 
ally responsible  for  all  procurement  in 
England  and  for  allocation  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  facilities.  The  British  military  did 
not  enter  into  the  picture.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  proposed  that  an  American  coun- 
terpart of  the  British  ministry  be  set  up 
under  Harry  Hopkins,  directly  responsible 
to  the  President.  A combined  agency  rep- 
resenting the  two,  with  Hopkins  as  chair- 
man, would  then  constitute  a high  com- 
mand for  supply  independent  of  and  on  a 
level  with  the  CCS.  Such  an  agency  would 
include  within  its  purview  long-range 
plans  for  allocation  of  military  equip- 
ment.11 

Though  President  Roosevelt  evidently 
was  not  ready  to  accept  Beaverbrook’s 
scheme  in  toto,  his  ideas  about  organization 
for  allocation  of  munitions  were  clearly 
influenced  by  it.  On  the  evening  of  14  Jan- 
uary 1942  the  matter  came  up  for  final 
decision  in  the  last  formal  session  of 
Arcadia  at  the  White  House.  Before  the 


arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  conferees,  General 
Marshall  had  a brief  meeting  with  the 
President  and  Hopkins.  Roosevelt  read 
Marshall  a proposal  for  a munitions  as- 
signments board  that  would  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  and  would  have  broad  powers. 
The  board  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  in  Washington  with  Hopkins  as 
chairman,  the  other  in  London  with 
Beaverbrook  as  chairman.  This  confirmed 
Marshall’s  worst  fears,  and  when  asked  for 
an  opinion  he  informed  the  President  that 
unless  the  proposed  munitions  assignments 
board  were  made  responsible  to  the  CCS 
“he  could  not  continue  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Chief  of  Staff.”  12  No  mili- 
tary organization,  he  thought,  could 
assume  responsibility  for  operations  if  sup- 
plies essential  to  their  conduct  were  not 
placed  under  its  control.  The  issue  of  civil- 
ian versus  military  control  of  munitions 
allocations',  the  overtones  of  which  had 
been  heard  all  through  1941,  thus  came  to 
a sudden  and  dramatic  crisis.  The  Presi- 
dent turned  to  ask  Hopkins  his  opinion, 
and  Hopkins,  evidently  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  both  the  President  and  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  gave  his  wholehearted  support  to 
Marshall.  Hopkins’  attitude  evidently  de- 
cided the  President,  for  when  the  rest  of 
the  British  and  American  representatives 
arrived  he  presented  the  matter  to  them 
much  as  Marshall  had  outlined  it.  It  was 
evidently  a disappointment  to  Churchill 
and  Beaverbrook,  who  raised  numerous 
objections.  Hopkins  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  way  was  open  for  an  appeal  to  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  if  political 
matters  were  involved,  and  Churchill 
finally  agreed  to  try  the  system  “for  a 

10  Min,  ABC-4  JCCSs-l  1,  13  Jan  42. 

11  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  470. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  47  1-72;  quote  is  from  p.  472. 
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month.”  The  President  closed  the  discus- 
sion by  saying,  “We  will  call  it  a prelimi- 
nary agreement  and  try  it  out  that  way.” 13 
So  the  issue  was  decided,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary agreement  never  came  up  for  recon- 
sideration. The  Munitions  Assignments 
Boards,  Washington  and  London,  respon- 
sible to  the  CCS  in  Washington,  became 
the  agencies  that  were  to  control  allocation 
of  finished  munitions  throughout  the  war. 
A joint  public  announcement  of  their  for- 
mation was  made  by  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  on  26  January  1942,  pref- 
aced by  a statement  of  the  theory  behind 
their  operations:  “The  entire  munitions 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  deemed  to  be  in  a common 
pool,  about  which  the  fullest  information 
will  be  interchanged.”  14 

The  establishment  of  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Boards  was  a logical  corol- 
lary, on  the  supply  side,  of  the  principle  of 
combined  strategic  direction  of  the  war 
effort  by  the  CCS.  Some  machinery  was 
necessary  to  assure  a continuing  relation- 
ship between  allocation  of  supplies  and 
agreed  strategy,  and  the  assignments 
boards  were  to  serve  that  purpose  admir- 
ably. What  the  abstract  principle  of  the 
common  pool  of  munitions  would  mean  in 
practice  remained  yet  to  be  determined. 
Since  the  United  States  would  ultimately 
put  far  more  into  the  pool  than  Britain,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  British  should  be- 
come the  proponents  of  the  pooling  theory 
and  that  the  Americans  should  view  it 
with  misgivings.  The  actual  principles 
under  which  allocations  would  be  made 
had  necessarily  to  be  worked  out  after 
manifold  differences  in  the  British  and 
American  approaches  were  resolved.  For 
this  reason  the  decision  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Munitions  Assignments  Boards 


solely  to  military  materials  proved  a wise 
one.  Within  these  limits  Anglo-American 
co-operation  was  to  prove  possible,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  not  so  feasible  when  ex- 
tended to  the  broader  area  of  over-all  pro- 
duction planning,  along  the  lines  that 
Beaverbrook  had  evidently  intended. 

As  to  the  relationship  of  other  nations 
to  the  London  and  Washington  boards,  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill  announcement  said: 
“Members  of  the  Board  will  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  USSR,  China  and 
such  others  of  the  United  Nations  as  are 
necessary  to  attain  common  purposes  and 
provide  for  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
the  joint  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.” 15  In  truth  the  boards  were,  like  the 
CCS,  instruments  of  Anglo-American  pol- 
icy, and  the  other  United  Nations  were 
left  on  the  periphery.  Of  the  various  Allies, 
only  China  ever  raised  the  issue  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Washington  board,  and  it 
was  refused  on  the  basis  that  only  nations 
with  a disposable  surplus  should  be  repre- 
sented.16 Undoubtedly  this  was  only  a half 
truth.  The  real  reason  was  that  neither  the 
British  nor  the  Americans  wanted  to  cre- 
ate an  unwieldy  body  where  conflicts  of 
many  varying  interests  would  make  action 
impossible.  Of  all  the  other  United  Na- 
tions only  the  USSR  really  had  the  great- 
power  status  that  entitled  her  to  considera- 
tion, and  by  virtue  of  the  protocol,  which 
made  allocations  to  her  subject  to  arrange- 


13  (1)  Ibid.,  p.  472.  (2)  Notes  on  informal  confs  held 
during  visit  of  Br  CsofS  in  Washington,  conf  at  White 
House,  14  Jan  42,  WDCSA  334. 

'■*  Jt  Declaration,  President  and  Churchill,  26  Jan 
42,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  II. 

15  Ibid. 

18  (1)  OPD  Diary,  24  Apr  42  entry,  OPD  Hist  Unit 
File.  (2)  Memo,  Aurand  for  McCloy,  27  Apr  42,  sub: 
Mtg  of  28  Apr  rt  China  Proced,  China  Lend-lease  2 
file,  DAD. 
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ments  transcending  the  powers  of  the 
boards,  the  USSR  occupied  a unique  posi- 
tion. The  Russians  preferred  to  keep  their 
relations  on  this  plane. 

As  for  the  other  nations,  the  British 
clung  to  their  scheme  of  bulk  allocations 
and  proteg6s.  The  United  States  never  for- 
mally accepted  this  procedure.  Hopkins 
informed  General  Burns  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Washington  board:  “I 
think  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  Mac- 
Cready  . . . and  gone  over  by  General 
Moore  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  our 
bible.”  17  Yet  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Washington  board’s  operations,  it  followed 
this  system  in  practice  to  a considerable 
degree,  for  it  conformed  generally  to  the 
manner  in  which  allocations  had  been 
handled  during  1941  and  to  the  division 
of  strategic  responsibility  between  the  two 
countries  as  agreed  afterward. 

Organization  of  the  MAB  and  Its  Committees 

The  announcement  by  the  President 
and  Prime  Minister  laid  down  only  the 
very  broad  outlines  for  the  munitions  as- 
signments machinery.  The  details  were 
left  to  the  CCS  and  the  two  governments 
concerned.  The  CCS  issued  a charter  for 
the  Munitions  Assignments  Board  in 
Washington  (MAB)  on  4 February  1942, 
assigning  it  functions  as  follows: 

2.  Working  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
corresponding  London  organization  the 
Board  will  maintain  full  information  of  the 
entire  munitions  resources  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  translate  such  re- 
sources into  terms  of  combat  forces  and  their 
material  reserves.  It  will  . . . keep  the  esti- 
mate up-to-date  in  the  light  of  war  develop- 
ments and  also  of  variations  in  production 
achievements  and  prospects  ...  in  order 
that  the  CCS  may  be  fully  informed  and  rec- 


ommend the  measures  necessary  to  keep 
planned  requirements  programs  in  line  with: 

a.  strategic  policy; 

b.  changing  operational  conditions  in 
their  effect  on  war  material;  and 

c.  the  realities  of  production. 

3.  Under  such  strategic  policies,  directives 
and  priorities  as  have  been  approved,  and  in 
accordance  with  agreements  with  the  corre- 
sponding London  organization,  the  Board 
will  be  responsible  for  making  assignments  of 
the  stocks  and  production  of  finished  war 
material  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  to  others  of  the  United  Nations.18 

The  membership  of  the  MAB,  with 
Harry  Hopkins  as  chairman,  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Ground  Forces, 
Air  Forces,  and  Navy,  with  their  British 
opposite  numbers.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tives at  first  were  General  Moore,  Admiral 
William  H.  Standley,  and  General  Har- 
mon; the  British,  Lt.  Gen.  H.  C.  B. 
Wemyss,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  J.  C.  Little, 
and  Air  Marshal  Douglas  C.  S.  Evill.19  A 
permanent  staff  and  a secretariat  were 
formed  on  a combined  basis  with  General 
Burns  as  executive  officer.  The  staff  was  at 
first  divided  into  four  parts,  Army,  Navy, 
Air,  and  Statistical,  but  other  sections  were 
added  later  as  necessary  for  efficient  oper- 
ations. This  staff,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Burns,  was  responsible  for  prep- 
aration for  meetings,  examination  of  pro- 
posed assignments,  execution  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  board,  liaison  with  appropriate 
civilian  agencies,  and  maintenance  of  nec- 

17  Memo,  Hopkins  for  Burns,  12  Feb  42,  MS  Index 
to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Estab  ofjt  Bds  Dec- 
Feb  42,  p.  1 1,  Item  18  (b). 

18  CCS  19/1,  4 Feb  42,  title:  Order  Estab  MAB. 

Hereafter  MAB  will  refer  only  to  the  Munitions 

Assignments  Board  in  Washington.  The  London 
Munitions  Assignments  Board  will  be  abbreviated 
LMAB. 

la  CCS  19/1  cited  n.  18.  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Reeves 
replaced  Admiral  Standley  as  the  U.S.  naval  member 
on  1 1 February  1942. 
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essary  statistics  on  combined  requirements 
and  resources.20 

In  order  to  utilize  the  detailed  informa- 
tion at  the  command  of  the  individual 
services,  the  board  directed  the  formation 
of  three  committees,  a Munitions  Assign- 
ments Committee  (Navy)  for  naval  mate- 
rials, a Munitions  Assignments  Commit- 
tee (Air)  for  air  materials,  and  a Muni- 
tions Assignments  Committee  (Ground) 
for  ground  materials  (MAC(N),  MAC(A), 
and  MAC(G)).  The  board  stipulated  that 
these  three  main  committees  should  have 
British  membership,  but  left  their  detailed 
composition  to  the  service  departments 
concerned.  Accordingly,  the  War  Depart- 
ment organized  the  Air  and  Ground  Com- 
mittees. As  originally  organized,  Brig. 
Gen.  Henry  S.  Aurand,  Defense  Aid 
Director,  was  chairman  of  the  MAC(G), 
with  membership  from  WPD  and  the 
British  Army  Staff;  General  Harmon, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  was  chairman  of  the 
MAC(A),  with  membership  from  the  AAF 
and  RAF. 21  In  practice  the  three  commit- 
tees did  all  the  detailed  work  of  preparing 
assignment  schedules,  working  frequently 
through  subcommittees  of  their  own.  The 
MAB  acted  largely  as  a court  of  appeals 
when  agreements  could  not  be  reached  in 
the  committees,  and  as  a policy-determin- 
ing body,  subject  always  to  further  appeal 
to  the  CCS  in  case  of  dissent.  Nevertheless, 
all  assignments  had  to  be  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  board  before  they  became 
effective. 

The  London  Munitions  Assignments 
Board  (LMAB)  was  organized  in  the  same 
general  manner.22  Its  allocations  included, 
in  addition  to  British  production,  material 
assigned  to  the  British  by  the  Washington 
board  and  critical  items  of  Empire  pro- 
duction. In  contrast  to  the  policy  in  Wash- 
ington where  the  MAB  assigned  all  mili- 


tary items  right  down  to  single  rifles  for 
test  purposes,  the  British  classified  equip- 
ment as  assignable  and  nonassignable, 
subjecting  only  critical  items  to  the  as- 
signments procedure.  Items  not  in  short 
supply  were  merely  allocated  by  War 
Office  agencies.  The  committees  of  the 
London  board  were  also  allowed  to  make 
final  assignments  where  there  was  no  dis- 
sent, and  the  LMAB  met  only  on  occa- 
sions where  a dissent  required  its  decision 
rather  than  regularly  as  did  the  board  in 
Washington.  Since  American  bids  against 
British  production  were  never  of  large 
proportions,  the  combined  aspects  of  the 
LMAB’s  operations  were  never  so  impor- 
tant as  those  of  the  Washington  board.  It 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  allocations 
to  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire,  those 
assumed  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of 
responsibility,  various  agencies  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  theaters  of  opera- 
tions in  British  areas  of  responsibility— all 
matters  that,  during  1942,  the  Americans 
were  satisfied  to  leave  under  British  con- 
trol. The  LMAB  also  acted  as  the  parent 
board  for  certain  Empire  assignments 
committees  set  up  in  Australia  and  India 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.23 

A special  word  needs  to  be  added  about 
Canada.  It  was  tentatively  agreed  that 


20  Tab  D,  Orgn  of  Stf  of  MAB,  to  memo,  Aurand 
for  CofS,  1 1 Feb  42,  sub:  Dir  for  MAB,  ID  020,  ID 
Orgn  and  Functions. 

21  (1)  Ltr,  Hopkins  to  SW,  9 Feb  42.  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to 
Hopkins,  19  Feb  42.  Both  in  Orgn  MAB  file,  DAD. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  W.  Crawford  of  WPD  and  Brig.  Don- 
ald Campion  of  the  British  Army  Staff  were  the 
original  members  of  MAC (G). 

22  The  charter  of  LMAB  is  War  Cabinet  Paper 
LMAB  (42)  1,  25  Mar  42,  sub:  LMAB,  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  II. 

Col.  Erie  M.  Wilson  was  the  first  U.S.  executive  of 
the  LMAB  but  was  succeeded  later  by  Maj.  Gen. 
James  K.  Crain. 

23  See  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  166-76. 
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Canadian  production  should  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Washington  board. 
But  in  practice  only  the  part  of  it  that  had 
been  contracted  for  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  the  agency  of  War  Supplies 
Limited,  a subsidiary  corporation  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply,  was  ever  so  assigned.  The  Cana- 
dians soon  established  a Munitions  As- 
signments Committee  of  their  own  in 
Ottawa,  with  representation  from  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  committee  was  more  useful 
as  a link  between  the  civilian  Department 
of  Munitions  and  Supply  and  the  Cana- 
dian armed  forces  than  as  an  agency  for 
making  allocations  on  a strategic  basis.  An 
American  observer  noted  in  October  1942 
that  needs  of  the  Canadian  armed  forces 
got  top  priority  and  that  for  the  rest  the 
committee  made  assignments  in  keeping 
with  contractual  obligations  rather  than 
strategic  considerations.  The  Canadian 
committee  was  not,  except  perhaps  in 
theory,  under  the  authority  of  either  of  the 
other  boards  or  of  the  CCS.24  \Chart5\ 

Other  Combined  Boards:  A Summary  View 

The  machinery  for  munitions  assign- 
ments was  but  one  part  of  the  combined 
Anglo-American  organization  for  supply 
collaboration.  The  President  and  Prime 
Minister  on  26  January  1942  also  an- 
nounced the . formation  of  a Combined 
Raw  Materials  Board  and  a Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment  Board  (CSAB).  The 
raw  materials  board  was  to  make  plans 
for  development,  expansion,  and  use  of 
raw  materials  of  the  two  nations,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  various 
agencies  of  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
ernments for  execution  of  such  plans.  The 


shipping  board  would  “adjust  and  concert 
in  one  harmonious  policy  the  work  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  War  Transport  and  the 
shipping  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Government.”  25  In  principle,  American 
and  British  shipping  would  be  pooled,  but 
in  practice  the  pool  would  be  divided  into 
two  parts  in  keeping  with  the  geographi- 
cal situation,  one  part  to  be  administered 
in  London,  the  other  in  Washington,  each 
under  the  control  of  the  national  authori- 
ties concerned.  The  CSAB  would  recom- 
mend the  interchanges  necessary  for  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  shipping  from 
both  pools.26 

The  British  had  envisaged  a combined 
organization  for  production  planning  as 
the  real  hub  of  the  whole  system  of  com- 
bined boards,  but  no  such  organization 
was  set  up  at  Arcadia,  evidently  because 
the  Americans  had  not  yet  developed  their 
own  national  organization.  But  since  this 
gap  in  the  combined  machinery  was  rec- 
ognized on  both  sides,  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  on  9 June  1942  announced 
the  establishment  of  a Combined  Produc- 
tion and  Resources  Board  (CPRB)  com- 
posed of  Donald  Nelson,  chairman  of 
WPB,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lyttelton,  British 
Minister  of  Production.  The  CPRB  was 
assigned  the  broad  function  of  combining 
the  production  programs  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  into  a single 
integrated  program,  adjusted  to  strategic 
requirements  of  the  war  as  indicated  by 
the  CCS  and  to  all  relevant  production 
factors.  On  the  same  day  a Combined 
Food  Board  was  added  to  “obtain  a 


24  (1)  Ibid.,  I,  185-92.  (2)  Memo,  Maj  William  S. 
Gaud  for  Actg  Dir  ID,  18  Oct  42,  sub:  Asgmt  of 
Canadian  Pdn  Allocated  in  Ottawa  to  War  Sups  Lim- 
ited, ID,  Lend-Lease,  Dgc  Suppl,  III. 

25  Jt  Declaration  cited  n.  14. 

26  Ibid. 
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planned  and  expeditious  utilization  of  the 
food  resources  of  the  United  Nations.” ZT 
These  two  boards  completed  the  setup 
of  combined  agencies,  and  with  their  addi- 
tion the  structure  came  to  resemble  closely 
the  blueprint  the  British  had  brought  to 
Washington  in  December  1941.  Boards  for 
raw  materials,  resources  and  production, 
food,  munitions  assignments,  and  ship- 
ping covered  virtually  the  entire  war 
effort.  Nevertheless,  the  civilian  combined 
boards  were  never  to  play  the  role  in 
directing  the  war  effort  that  the  British 
had  hoped  they  would.  The  Americans, 
with  far  greater  resources  at  their  disposal, 
proved  reluctant  to  place  too  many  powers 
in  their  hands.  The  British,  for  their  part, 
too  frequently  looked  on  the  boards  as 
mechanisms  for  increasing  the  flow  of 
American  aid.  Only  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Boards,  responsible  to  the  CCS, 
had  express  powers  to  make  allocations  of 
the  materials  under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
other  combined  boards  had  no  express 
powers  of  their  own;  they  were  responsible 
to  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
directly,  and  could  only  make  recom- 
mendations to  be  acted  on  by  the  agencies 
of  the  governments  concerned.  Their 
powers  derived  in  the  end  largely  from  the 
fact  that  membership  of  each  board  nor- 
mally consisted  of  only  two  persons,  the 
heads  of  the  respective  British  and  Ameri- 
can agencies  concerned,  or  their  deputies. 
The  boards  thus  served  mainly  to  give  a 
formal  institutional  status  to  the  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  between  British 
and  American  officials  on  the  economic 
front  that  was  continuous  throughout  the 
war.  The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
was  the  only  one  that  had  any  measure  of 
success  in  fulfilling  the  functions  assigned 
it  as  a board.  The  others,  after  an  ambi- 
tious start  in  1942,  gradually  declined  in 


power  and  prestige.  Yet,  despite  their 
failure  as  genuine  international  bodies, 
they  gave  at  least  a semblance  of  reality  to 
the  common  pool  as  applied  to  the  total 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.28 

The  Principle  of  Reciprocal  Aid 

As  far  as  the  common  pool  was  a real- 
ity, lend-lease  served  as  the  mechanism 
whereby  allied  nations  could  draw  on 
American  resources  without  money  pay- 
ments; its  obverse,  reverse  lend-lease  or 
reciprocal  aid,  served  as  an  equally  con- 
venient instrument  by  which  the  United 
States  could  draw  on  the  resources  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  allies.  While  sup- 
plies and  services  received  by  the  United 
States  under  reciprocal  aid  were  never 
comparable  in  volume  to  lend-lease  aid 
given,  they  frequently  involved  greater 
sacrifices  from  nations  far  less  rich.  They 
were  of  vital  importance  in  effecting  econ- 
omies in  shipping  for  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican forces  overseas. 

The  provision  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
that  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  United  States 
might  be  “payment  or  repayment  in  kind 
or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  the  President  deems  satisfactory,” 


11  Report  to  the  78th  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations 
From  the  Passage  of  the  Act,  March  11 , 1941 , to  December 
31 , 1942,  submitted  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  App. 
VIII. 

3S  (I)  For  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  civilian 
combined  boards  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
see  S.  McKee  Rosen,  The  Combined  Boards  of  World 
War  11  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1951). 
(2)  For  a British  view  of  the  boards,  see  H.  Duncan 
Hall  and  C.  C.  Wrigley,  Studies  of  Overseas  Supply, 
a volume  in  preparation  for  the  British  series  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  first 
draft,  Chs.  V-VI.  This  draft  is  located  in  the  Histori- 
cal Branch,  Cabinet  Office,  London. 
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furnished  the  legal  basis  for  reciprocal 
aid.29  The  President  authorized  receipt  of 
supplies  under  this  clause  in  May  1941, 
but  application  before  Pearl  Harbor  was 
limited.  The  British  furnished  special 
equipment  for  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  installations  and  supplies  were 
taken  over  from  them  when  American 
forces  occupied  bases  in  Iceland  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  principle  also  served  as  a 
convenient  means  by  which  components 
produced  on  British  contracts  in  the 
United  States  could  be  used  interchange- 
ably with  American  components  in  pro- 
duction of  tanks,  planes,  and  other  muni- 
tions.30 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  as  American  troops 
moved  overseas  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Pacific  islands,  and  England, 
reciprocal  aid  soon  became  a matter  of 
much  greater  importance.  In  England  it 
was  at  first  largely  a matter  of  taking  over 
British  installations  and  using  British 
transportation  and  other  services.  Mean- 
while, in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a 
much  broader  application  of  reciprocal 
aid  was  taking  shape  with  American 
troops  drawing  on  local  resources  for  most 
of  their  food  and  much  of  their  clothing 
and  other  expendable  supplies.  This  Aus- 
tralian pattern  was  soon  extended  to  the 
British  Isles  as  the  number  of  American 
troops  there  was  increased.  As  early  as 
31  January  1942,  the  War  Department  is- 
sued instructions  to  overseas  commanders 
to  receive  “supplies,  equipment  or  facil- 
ities” under  reverse  lend-lease,31  but  this 
directive  was  limited  in  scope  and  framed 
to  apply  largely  to  the  taking  over  of  facil- 
ities in  England  that  were  evacuated  by 
British  troops.  Basing  its  action  on  the  de- 
veloping pattern  in  the  Pacific,  the  War 
Department  issued  more  positive  instruc- 
tions in  June  and  July  1942,  authorizing 


theater  commanders  to  make  arrange- 
ments under  reciprocal  aid  for  “any  serv- 
ices, facilities,  supplies  or  equipment”  that 
in  their  discretion  could  reasonably  be 
made  available  by  the  local  government 
concerned.32 

To  systematize  these  overseas  procure- 
ment activities,  the  War  Department 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a General 
Purchasing  Board  in  Australia  in  Febru- 
ary 1942,  and  one  in  England  in  May.33 
These  organizations,  particularly  the  Aus- 
tralian, became  the  models  for  those  to  be 
organized  in  other  theaters.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, local  procurement  in  overseas  areas 
was  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
eral purchasing  organizations  and  con- 
ducted by  agencies  of  the  government 
concerned.  Reciprocal  aid  became  largely 
a theater  matter,  the  War  Department’s 
role  being  confined  to  general  co-ordina- 
tion, over-all  record  keeping,  and  estab- 
lishment of  general  policies  and  proce- 
dures. But  since  overseas  procurement 
had  to  be  fitted  into  general  requirements 
planning,  procedures  were  established  in 
late  1 942  for  quarterly  forecasts  from  each 


20  Sec  36. 

30  (1)  International  Division,  ASF,  History  of  Re- 
ciprocal Aid,  9 May  1941-31  December  1943,  MS, 
p.  4,  OCMH.  (2)  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  9 May  41,  ID. 
History  of  Reciprocal  Aid,  Doc  Suppl,  OCMH.  (3) 
Ltr,  C.  E.  I.  Jones,  Br  Purch  Comm,  to  Capt  C.  H. 
Dyson,  DAD,  14  Nov  41,  English  Corrcsp  Lend-lease 
2 file,  DAD.  (4)  Related  papers  in  same  file  and  in 
English  Corresp  Lend-lease  4 file,  DAD. 

31  TAG  ltr  to  all  comds,  31  Jan  42,  sub:  Trf  of  Prop- 
erty From  Foreign  Govts  to  U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
Overseas  Theaters  and  Separate  Bases,  AG  400.3295 
(1-21-42). 

32  (I)  TAG  ltr  to  maj  comds  and  mil  mis’s,  22  Jun 
42,  sub:  Trf  of  Property  From  Foreign  Govts  to  U.S. 
Army  Forces  in  Overseas  Theaters  and  Separate 
Bases,  AG  400.3295  (1-21-42).  (2)  Backing  papers  in 
same  file  and  in  G-4/33940  and  G-4/32697-21 . (3) 
Msg,  AGWAR  to  all  overseas  comds,  14  TuM^  Re- 
ciprocal Aid  Dirs  file,  ID.  (4)  See  below,|Ch.  XVIII.  | 

33  See  abovefCh,  VII. 
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theater  of  prospective  reciprocal  aid  trans- 
fers.^ 

While  reciprocal  aid  was  at  first  based 
largely  on  informal  arrangements,  these 
were  soon  ratified  by  formal  diplomatic 
agreements.  The  Master  Lend-Lease 
Agreements  signed  with  each  of  the  lend- 
lease  beneficiaries  contained  the  pledge 
that  each  would  “contribute  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  . . . and  . . . pro- 
vide such  articles,  services,  facilities  or 
information  as  it  may  be  in  a position  to 
supply.”  35  More  specific  reciprocal  aid 
agreements  were  signed  with  the  United 
Kingdom  (to  include  her  colonial  empire), 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Free 
French  on  3 September  1942.3f’  While  the 
United  States  could  never  complain  about 
the  implementation  of  these  reciprocal  aid 
agreements  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself, 
or  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there 
were  difficulties  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  colonial  empire  where  officials  did 
not  understand  them  as  well.  There  were 
also  difficulties  about  valuation  since  the 
United  States  insisted  on  a strict  account- 
ing and  the  British  maintained  it  would 
require  too  much  time  and  manpower. 
These,  however,  were  matters  of  detail.  In 
general,  by  September  1942  when  the 
final  agreements  were  signed,  reciprocal 
aid  had  already  become  the  corollary  of 
lend-lease  as  an  instrument  of  supply  col- 
laboration among  the  various  United 
Nations. 

Adjustment  of  Lend-Lease  Procedure  to 
Combined  Arrangements 

The  decision  on  the  common  pool  of 
munitions  represented  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  the  War  Department  had  set  up 
in  1941 — a consolidated  production  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States  and  foreign  aid 


with  distribution  on  the  basis  of  strategic 
necessity.  The  old  lend-lease  procedure 
had  to  be  adapted  to  this  new  arrange- 
ment. It  involved  a new  system  of  appro- 
priations, a redefinition  of  relations  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  a con- 
solidation of  control  of  lend-lease  require- 
ments for  Army  materials  within  the  War 
Department  and  of  allocations  under  the 
new  combined  agencies.  It  marked  a sep- 
aration of  military  lend-lease  from  its 
civilian  counterpart,  the  former  now  com- 
ing under  direct  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  CCS,  the  latter  remain- 
ing under  OLLA. 

Before  7 December  1941  the  War 
Department  had  suggested  a solution  to 
the  appropriations  problem — consolida- 
tion of  Army  and  lend-lease  funds  with 
only  a dollar  value  limitation  on  transfers 
under  lend-lease.  This  solution,  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  No- 
vember 1941,  was  accepted  with  little  dis- 
sent after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Third  Sup- 
plemental National  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act,  Fiscal  Year  1942,  was  passed  on 
26  December  1941  and  provided  that 
materials  to  the  value  of  $2  billion  could 
be  furnished  out  of  Army  stocks  for  lend- 


31  ID,  History  of  Reciprocal  Aid,  pp.  7-10,  19-22, 
OCMH 

:,r‘  In  all,  thirty-five  nations  entered  into  formal 
Master  Lend-Lease  Agreements  with  the  Linked 
States.  The  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom 
(which  included  her  colonial  empire)  was  signed  23 
February  1942,  that  with  China,  2 June  1942,  and 
with  the  USSR,  1 1 June  1942.  For  the  text  of  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  (substantially 
the  same  as  that  for  all  the  others  with  the  exception 
of  certain  special  clauses  in  those  with  the  Latin 
American  republics),  see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl, 
II.  For  discussion,  see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  49-53. 

:ifi  ID,  History  of  Reciprocal  Aid,  Doc  Suppl, 
OCMH.  No  separate  lend-lease  agreements  were 
made  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  they  ac- 
cepted the  principles  of  the  U.K.  Master  Agreement. 
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lease.  It  established  a precedent,  and, 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  funds  for  both 
U.S.  Army  and  lend-lease  items  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  War  Department  were 
packaged  together  with  dollar  value  limi- 
tations on  lend-lease  transfers.  A similar 
system  of  appropriations  was  adopted  for 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  over-all  limitation  on 
dollar  values  for  War  Department  articles 
reached  a total  of  $32, 1 70,000,000  by  the 
end  of  the  war,  far  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  goods  actually  transferred.37  Little  more 
need  be  said  of  these  financial  arrange- 
ments beyond  the  fact  that  appropriations 
for  civilian  lend-lease  continued  to  be 
made  as  before  and  administered  by 
OLLA.  The  appropriations  made  to  the 
War  Department  were  entirely  adequate 
and  served  the  desired  purpose,  making 
possible  a consolidated  production  pro- 
gram from  which  allocations  were  made 
by  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board. 

Beyond  the  announcement  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Board  by  the  President,  and  the  financial 
arrangements  set  up  by  Congress,  there 
was  no  further  action  by  either  to  place 
the  new  system  in  operation.  Exact  adjust- 
ments between  the  War  Department  and 
OLLA  had  to  be  worked  out  on  an  ad- 
ministrative basis.  OLLA  retained  the 
only  powers  the  President  had  delegated 
to  authorize  transfer  and  export,  and 
proved  somewhat  reluctant  to  restrict  its 
activities  solely  to  civilian  materials.  For 
some  time  OLLA  officials  continued  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  representatives  on 
military  requirements  and  to  needle  the 
War  Department  in  various  ways.  But, 
after  protracted  negotiations,  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  on  9 April  1942 
finally  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
authority  to  authorize  transfer  and  export 


of  military  lend-lease  material,  “subject  to 
the  policies  and  directives  of  the  President 
or  the  Combined  Munitions  Assignments 
Board.”38 

This  delegation  of  powers  formally  put 
the  new  arrangements  into  effect.  In  ad- 
dition to  production  under  lend-lease  and 
War  Department  appropriations,  mate- 
rials under  foreign  contracts  were  also 
brought  into  the  consolidated  production 
pool  as  far  as  possible  by  changing  financ- 
ing to  a lend-lease  basis.  While  this  took 
time  and  involved  difficult  financial  and 
legal  complications,  it  meant  that  the 
single  munitions  production  program 
under  unified  direction  had  at  last  become 
a reality.39 

The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion remained  the  central  agency  for  lend- 
lease  accounting,  for  laying  down  broad 
policy  outside  the  strategic  sphere,  and  for 
planning  lend-lease  programs  in  support 
of  the  civilian  economy  of  beneficiary  na- 
tions. For  military  lend-lease,  OLLA’s 
functions  were  reduced  to  those  of  a legal 
or  accounting  nature.40  There  naturally 
remained  many  areas  in  which  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies  had  mutual  in- 
terests, and  jurisdiction  was  difficult  to 
define.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  com- 
pletely separate  military  and  civilian  sup- 
ply. Many  items,  such  as  trucks  and  rail- 
road equipment,  were  of  a dual  nature. 

37  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  538-41. 

38  (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  McCloy,  30Jan  42,  sub: 
Clarification  of  Status  of  WD  With  Respect  to  OLLA, 
Orgn  MAB  file,  DAD.  (2)  Ltr,  McCloy  to  Stettinius, 
31  Jan  42,  Proced  1 file,  DAD.  (3)  Ltr,  Thomas  B. 
McCabe,  Deputy  Lend-Lease  Admin,  to  SW,  9 Apr 
42,  ID  400.318,  I. 

39  (1)  Ltr,  Morgenthau  to  Stimson,  20  Mar  42.  (2) 
Ltr,  Stimson  to  Morgenthau,  3 Apr  42.  Both  in 
MAC(G)  Misc  Corresp  file,  ID. 

40  The  problems  of  lend-lease  accounting  are 
treated  at  some  length  in  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  667-759. 
Pertinent  documents  are  mainly  in  the  Misc  Corresp 
Lend-lease  DAD  and  ID  008  series. 
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Machine  tools,  while  not  strictly  speaking 
a military  item,  had  always  been  procured 
by  the  Ordnance  Department,  Agree- 
ments had  to  be  reached  as  to  who  should 
make  budget  estimates  and  procure  these 
doubtful  items.  After  considerable  contro- 
versy, these  matters  were  generally  settled 
through  the  Procurement  Policy  Board  of 
WPB.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  med- 
ical supplies,  the  War  Department  con- 
tinued to  act  as  a procurement  agency  for 
OLLA  under  the  old  requisition  system.41 
In  overseas  areas,  OLLA  maintained 
representatives  concerned  with  lend-lease 
and  reciprocal  aid  matters  and,  except  in 
Australia,  the  theater  commanders’  con- 
trol over  them  was  never  so  complete  as 
the  War  Department  desired.  Despite 
these  overlapping  areas,  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  lend-lease  into  military 
and  civilian  segments  under  different  lines 
of  control  was  established.  Henceforth, 
foreign  requirements  for  military  articles 
would  be  presented  directly  to  the  War 
Department  and  consolidated  with  the 
Army’s  requirements  program;  assign- 
ments of  military  material  would  be  made 
exclusively  by  the  authority  of  the  MAB. 

Readjustments  in  War  Department  Organiza- 
tion and  Procedure 

New  procedures  for  military  lend-lease 
aimed  at  making  contact  between  the  War 
Department  and  foreign  representatives 
“as  direct  and  simple  as  possible”  were 
announced  on  2 March  1942. 42  Require- 
ments for  common  articles — those  stand- 
ard to  the  U.S.  Army — were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Defense  Aid  Director  for 
inclusion  in  the  Army  Supply  Program 
(ASP),  but  acceptance  would  carry  no 
guarantee  of  delivery  to  the  nation  for 
which  the  requirement  was  established. 


Assignments  of  finished  articles,  when 
produced,  would  be  made  by  the  Muni- 
tions Assignments  Committee  (Air  or 
Ground)  subject  to  approval  by  the  MAB. 
Requirements  for  noncommon  articles — 
those  produced  to  foreign  specifications — 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Defense  Aid 
Supply  Committee  in  the  case  of  ground 
munitions  and  to  the  Joint  Aircraft  Com- 
mittee in  that  of  air  materials,  for  deter- 
mination as  to  feasibility  of  procurement. 
If  procurement  were  ruled  feasible,  trans- 
fer to  the  requesting  nation  would  nor- 
mally be  automatic  as  the  materials  came 
off  the  production  line.43 

The  Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Director 
under  General  Aurand  continued  to  be 
the  administrative  center  for  War  Depart- 
ment lend-lease  activities  and  the  point  of 
contact  for  foreign  representatives.  It  fur- 
nished the  chairman  and  secretariat  for 
both  the  MAC(G)  and  the  Defense  Aid 
Supply  Committee,  collected  and  con- 
solidated international  aid  requirements, 
issued  the  necessary  directives  for  procure- 
ment, transfer,  and  shipment,  and  exer- 
cised co-ordination  over  the  lend-lease 
activities  of  the  various  supply  services 
and  the  home  offices  of  the  lend-lease  mis- 
sions overseas.44  Yet  the  independent 
status  of  the  Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Di- 
rector and  its  diffuse  lines  of  responsibility 
were  better  adapted  to  the  method  of  op- 
erations of  1941  than  to  the  new  concep- 
tion of  a consolidated  supply  program. 

41  See  long,  involved  correspondence  in  the  Misc 
Corresp  Lend-lease  (1942)  DAD  and  ID  008  Requisi- 
tions series. 

*-  Ltr,  ASW  to  Morris  Wilson,  Chm  Br  Sup  Coun- 
cil in  N America,  2 Mar  42,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  II. 

4 1 Ibid. 

4 4 (1)  On  the  evolution  of  this  lend-lease  machinery 
during  1941,  see  above.lCh.  III.I  (21  Memo,  Aurand 
for  McCloy,  5 Feb  42,  sub:  Orgn  and  Functions  of 
ODAD,  ID  020  (321)  ID  Orgn. 
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General  Somervell  from  the  time  he  be- 
came G-4  in  early  December  1941  felt 
that  co-ordination  of  military  lend-lease 
operations  by  a separate  War  Department 
agency  posed  a constant  threat  to  U.S. 
Army  interests.  “The  whole  trouble  with 
Defense  Aid  in  the  beginning,”  he  wrote 
some  time  later,  was  that  “it  was  an  en- 
tirely separate  and  uncoordinated  outfit 
without  any  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in, 
the  supply  problem  as  a whole.”  45  When 
the  War  Department  reorganization  was 
finally  accomplished  in  March  1942,  Gen- 
eral Aurand’s  office  was  one  of  the  many 
scattered  supply  agencies  brought  into 
Somervell’s  sprawling  SOS  empire.  While 
Aurand  had  long  been  a proponent  of 
consolidation  of  supply  responsibility 
within  the  War  Department  along  the 
very  lines  the  reorganization  took,  he 
played  little  part  in  the  direct  chain  of 
events  leading  to  it,  and  the  net  effect  was 
to  reduce  the  prestige  and  importance  of 
the  office  of  which  he  was  the  head.48  The 
realignment  of  lend-lease  organization 
and  procedure  that  followed  was  a matter 
of  fitting  them  into  what  Somervell  con- 
ceived to  be  their  proper  place  within  the 
new  machinery  for  military  supply. 

The  Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Director 
was  incorporated  into  the  SOS  on  9 
March  1942  with  no  change  in  its  organ- 
ization or  functions  except  that  matters 
pertaining  to  lend-lease  of  air  materials 
were  turned  over  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
It  was  redesignated  the  International 
Division  on  9 April  1942  and  continued 
under  that  name  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
Two  studies  were  made  of  the  division’s 
activities  during  the  summer  of  1 942  by 
the  Control  Division  of  Headquarters, 
SOS,  and  by  October  it  had  been  gener- 
ally integrated  into  the  SOS  organiza- 
tion.47 It  was  the  contention  of  General 
Aurand,  who  remained  head  of  the  Inter- 


national Division  until  mid-July  1942, 
and  of  his  principal  subordinates,  that  the 
division  must  be  kept  intact  and  on  a high 
level  within  the  War  Department  in  order 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  centralization 
of  lend-lease  activities  and  to  avoid  giving 
any  impression  to  our  allies  that  lend-lease 
had  ceased  to  be  important.  On  leaving 
the  division,  Aurand  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  it  should  be  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  Somervell  dismissed  this  as  a case 
of  special  pleading.  He  placed  the  Inter- 
national Division  under  General  Clay, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Materiel,  some 
two  steps  lower  in  the  echelons  of  the  War 
Department  than  it  had  been  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  The  functions  of  the  divi- 
sion as  defined  in  early  September  1942, 
however,  differed  little  from  those  set  forth 
in  the  initial  directive  establishing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  SOS.48 

Nevertheless,  integration  into  the  SOS 
inevitably  brought  closer  control  over 
both  lend-lease  requirements  and  assign- 
ments by  those  responsible  for  supply  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Long-range  requirements 
for  both  the  Army  and  lend-lease  were 
consolidated  in  the  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram, formulated  and  administered  by 
the  Requirements  Division,  SOS.  From 

41  Memo,  Somervell  for  Clay,  27  Jul  42,  Hq  ASF 
folder,  ID. 

16  See  memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  24  Jan  42,  sub: 
Army  Supply  Program,  MAB  Orgn  file,  DAD. 

47  (1)  SOS  GO  4,  9 Apr  42.  (2)  Cont  Div  rpts  in  ID 
020  (321)  ID  Orgn. 

4S  (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Clay,  18  Jun  42,  sub: 
Place  of  ID  in  Orgn.  (2)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  Lt  Col 
John  B.  Franks,  Actg  Dir  ID,  no  date.  (3)  Related 
papers.  All  in  ID  020  (321)  ID  Orgn.  (4)  Memo, 
Aurand  for  Somervell,  18  Jul  42,  sub:  Rpt  at  Time  of 
Leaving  ID,  Hq  ASF  folder,  ID.  (5)  Memo  cited  n. 
45.  (6)  Services  of  Supply  Organization  Manual,  30 
Sep  42,  ASF  files.  (7)  Cf.  par.  9i  of  ltr,  CG  SOS  to 
Chiefs  orSAS  et  al.,  9 Mar  42,  sub:  Initial  Dir  for  the 
Orgn  of  SOS,  Hq  ASF,  with  memo,  Dir  ID  lor  all  br 
and  sec  chiefs,  12  Sep  42,  ID  020,  ID  Orgn  and  Func- 
tions. 
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the  start,  Somervell  and  Clay  sought  to 
limit  lend-lease  procurement  to  articles 
approved  in  the  ASP  and  to  reduce  non- 
program demands  to  a minimum.  In  the 
small  but  troublesome  area  of  noncom- 
mon items,  which  at  first  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ASP,  the  Defense  Aid  Sup- 
ply Committee  had  formal  authority.  But 
by  early  1942  this  committee  had  stopped 
holding  regular  meetings,  and  its  work 
was  largely  performed  by  Aurand’s  office 
in  consultation  with  subcommittees  in 
supply  services,  each  normally  composed 
of  one  British  and  one  American  repre- 
sentative. Somervell  found  these  subcom- 
mittees too  free  in  their  use  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  moved  to  place  them  under 
Stricter  control.  The  Defense  Aid  Supply 
Committee  was  reconstituted  as  the  Inter- 
national Supply  Committee  (ISC),  and  its 
formal  approval  was  required  before  pro- 
curement of  any  item  not  listed  in  the 
ASP  could  be  undertaken.  The  British  re- 
tained membership  on  the  new  committee 
and  General  Aurand  continued  as  chair- 
man, but  the  voting  members  on  the 
American  side  came  from  Clay’s  office, 
from  the  Production  Division,  SOS,  and 
from  OPD.  Foreign  requests  for  special 
procurement  encountered  a very  “tough” 
attitude  in  the  new  ISC,  against  which 
Aurand’s  protests  were  in  vain.49 

The  powers  of  the  International  Supply 
Committee  were  broadened  to  include 
cognizance  of  nonprogram  requirements 
for  common  items  and  revisions  of  the 
lend-lease  part  of  the  ASP.  At  least  in 
theory,  it  became  responsible  for  all  inter- 
national aid  requirements.  In  September 
1942  the  clear  distinction  between  com- 
mon and  noncommon  item  procedures 
was  considerably  modified.  All  requisi- 
tions for  noncommon  items  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  ISC  were  incorporated  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  September  revision 


of  the  ASP  (Section  VI).  Since  bids  for 
these  items  were  frequently  received  from 
several  different  lend-lease  nations,  they 
were  subjected  to  assignment  by  MAC(G) 
and  automatic  transfer  was  stopped  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  ISC  specifically 
stipulated  it  in  approving  procurement.50 

On  the  assignments  side,  the  SOS  took 
the  position  that,  except  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, allocations  of  finished  equip- 
ment should  never  exceed  accepted  re- 
quirements. A Requirements  Division, 
SOS,  member  was  added  to  MAC(G)  in 
April,  and  General  Somervell  himself 
became  a member  of  the  MAB  in  August. 
The  chairman  and  secretariat  for  MAC(G) 
came  from  the  International  Division  and, 
working  with  subcommittees  in  the  sup- 
ply services,  collected  the  basic  data  on 
which  the  recommendations  of  MAC(G) 
to  the  board  were  made.  The  chairman  of 
MAC(G)  acted  as  sponsor  for  the  bids  of 
all  nations,  except  those  of  the  British, 
before  the  committee.  Since  the  MAB  in 
95  percent  of  the  cases  followed  these 
recommendations,  the  extent  to  which  the 
SOS  was  therefore  able  to  determine  as- 
signments on  an  administrative  basis  is 
apparent,  once  the  International  Division 
wTas  made  a truly  integrated  part  of  its  or- 
ganization.51 Nevertheless,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  basic  principle  on  which 
assignments  were  made  was  that  of  strate- 

^ (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  8 Mar  42,  sub: 
Mtg  With  Def  Aid  Sup  Com  and  Subcom  Members, 
10  Mar  42,  MAB  Orgn  file,  DAD.  (2)  Memo,  Aurand 
For  Somervell,  23  Apr  42,  sub:  International  Supply 
Committee,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  SuppI,  II.  (3) 
Memo,  Aurand  for  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  19  May  42,  sub: 
Procurement  of  Lend-lease  Spot  Items,  Misc  Corresp 
Lend-lease  5 file,  DAD.  (4)  Memo  citedln,  43  (4).  (5) 
Memo  citedln.  451 

50  (1)  Rpt,  Conti  Div  SOS,  20  Aug  42,  sub:  Proced 
Rpt  on  ID,  ID  020  (321)  ID  Orgn.  (2)  Memo,  Col 
John  B.  Franks  for  br  chiefs  ID,  10  Sep  42,  sub:  Proced 
ISC  MAC(G),  ID  008  Lend-lease,  I.  (3)  Min  933,  52d 
mtg  MAC(G),  1 Oct  42. 

Rpt  cited  n.  50  (1). 
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gic  necessity  and  that  the  governing  poli- 
cies emanated  from  the  MAB,  the  CCS, 
and  the  political  heads  of  state  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Even  on 
the  American  side  of  MAC(G),  the  OPD 
member  exerted  a powerful  influence 
whenever  critical  items  or  strategic  poli- 
cies were  concerned.  Also,  the  British  were 
represented  at  every  step  in  the  assign- 
ments process  and  retained  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  MAB  and  CCS. 

The  supply  services  remained  the  actual 
operating  agencies,  responsible  for  the 
procurement  and  distribution  of  lend- 
lease  materials.  Neither  General  Aurand 
nor  the  Control  Division  was  happy  about 
the  supply  services’  general  organization 
for  and  handling  of  lend-lease.  Most  of 
their  inadequacy,  Aurand  thought,  could 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  international 
supply  officers  in  the  services  were  on  too 
low  an  echelon  and  frequently  could  not 
give  their  full  time  to  lend-lease.  Com- 
bined with  what  Aurand  characterized  as 
“a  human  desire  to  equip  our  own  forces 
in  preference  to  those  of  foreigners,”  this 
circumstance  resulted  in  the  “failure  of  the 
supply  services  to  take  proper  interest  and 
assign  sufficient  personnel  to  their  Lend- 
Lease  activities.” 52  To  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, General  Clay  had  the  International 
Division  prepare  instructions  clearly  de- 
fining the  services’  responsibilities  for  pro- 
curement, transfer,  and  movement.  In 
addition,  each  supply  service  was  ordered 
to  set  up  an  international  aid  branch  or 
division  to  devote  its  full  time  to  lend-lease 
activities.  Thereafter  improvement  in  the 
handling  of  lend-lease  at  the  operating 
level  was  rapid.53 

By  mid-October  1942  the  SOS  proce- 
dures for  handling  procurement,  transfer, 
and  export  of  War  Department  lend-lease 
materials  had  taken  a sufficiently  final 


form  to  permit  codification.  Long-range 
requirements,  whether  for  common  or 
noncommon  items,  would  be  presented  to 
the  International  Division  sixty  days 
before  the  semiannual  revision  of  the  ASP. 
The  International  Aid  Branch  of  the  serv- 
ice concerned  would  screen  each  request 
for  need,  suitability  of  the  item,  availabil- 
ity of  materials,  availability  of  production 
facilities,  and  possibility  of  substitution  of 
a standard  item  if  the  request  was  for  a 
noncommon  one.  On  the  basis  of  the  re- 
view in  the  supply  service,  the  ISC  would 
then  make  a final  recommendation  to  the 
Requirements  Division,  SOS.  If  approved* 
it  would  be  placed  in  the  ASP;  if  disap- 
proved, the  foreign  representative  would 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board  or  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board.  In  the 
case  of  interim  requirements  the  proce- 
dure would  be  the  same,  except  that  the 
ISC  would  also  include  a recommenda- 
tion for  priority.  Procedure  for  assignment 
would  be  as  before,  by  bids  on  MAC(G), 
with  final  transfer  dependent  upon  apt 
proval  by  the  MAB.  If  approved  by  the 
MAB,  the  International  Division  would 
issue  a transfer  directive  to  be  executed  by 
the  supply  service  concerned.  When  the 
material  actually  became  available  from 
production,  the  supply  service  would  issue 
a notice  of  availability  to  the  beneficiary 
government.54  \ Chart  6 )| 


52  Memo  citedl  nT^a  (t  II 

5:1  (1)  Rpt  cited[n.  50  ( 1 )|  (2)  Note,  Clay  to  Franks, 
20  Aug  42,  ID  021)  (3Z 1 ) ID  Orgn.  (3)  Memo,  Franks 
for  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  8 Sep  42,  sub:  Responsibilities 
of  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs  for  Accomplishing  Aid  to  United 
Nations,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  III.  (4)  For  Nu- 
merous other  detailed  directives,  see  ID  020  (321)  ID 
Orgn. 

54  Memo,  TAG  for  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  14  Oct  42, 
sub:  Authorization  To  Procure*,  Trf,  and  Export  WD 
Lend-lease  Mats  Other  Than  AAF  Mats,  ID  020,  ID 
Orgn  and  Functions. 


Chart  6 — Organization  and  Procedures  for  Handling  Lend-Lease  (Ground  Materiel);  October  1942 
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On  the  surface,  these  new  operating 
procedures  only  represented  refinements 
of  those  announced  in  March,  but  there 
were  certain  intangible  changes  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  lend-lease  was  placed 
under  new  management  and  integrated 
into  an  organization  for  the  supply  of  the 
Army.  General  Aurand  left  the  Interna- 
tional Division  in  July  to  become  part  of 
the  executive  staff  of  the  newly  formed 
Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board,  and  with  his  departure  the  initia- 
tive in  War  Department  lend-lease  affairs 
passed  to  Generals  Somervell  and  Clay. 
Aurand  had  been  the  ablest  defender  of 
the  lend-lease  principle  within  the  War 
Department  and  was  a far  more  con- 
vinced advocate  of  the  common  pool 
theory  than  either  Somervell  or  Clay.  They 
recognized  the  importance  of  lend-lease 
as  an  instrument  of  coalition  warfare  as 
well  as  Aurand,  but  their  experience  and 
orientation  was  toward  supplying  the  U.S. 
Army  first,  and  they  tended  to  subordinate 
lend-lease  to  this  end.  They  preferred  di- 
rect action  within  the  confines  of  the  SOS 
staff  to  the  involved  deliberations  of  com- 
bined committees.  In  sum,  the  new  man- 
agement adopted  a more  national  outlook, 
aimed  at  preventing  foreign  raids  on  the 
U.S.  supply  pool.  Possession  of  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  War  Department 
lend-lease  operations  enabled  the  SOS 
staff  to  make  that  outlook  felt  in  decisions 
rendered  at  a high  level  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  American-made  munitions.55 

The  area  in  which  the  British  felt  the 
impact  of  the  new  arrangements  most 
severely  was  in  the  procurement  of  non- 
common items.  The  British  noncommon 
program,  as  it  had  taken  shape  by  mid- 
1942,  included  essential  components  for 
manufacture  of  finished  munitions  in  Brit- 


ain, ammunition  for  British-type  weapons, 
tank  transporters  and  other  heavy  ve- 
hicles, and  miscellaneous  signal,  engineer, 
transportation,  and  quartermaster  mate- 
rials peculiar  to  the  British  Army.  While 
of  vital  importance  to  the  British  in  main- 
taining their  own  war  production  and  sup- 
plying marginal  requirements  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s armies,  the  noncommon  pro- 
gram was  inevitably  a nuisance  to  an  or- 
ganization concerned  with  planning  an 
orderly  military  procurement  program 
that  would  take  full  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can mass  production  methods.  Production 
of  bits  and  pieces  on  spot  requisitions  and 
small  orders  for  noncommon  stores  threat- 
ened to  absorb  vital  raw  materials  or  facil- 
ities out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
volume.  From  March  1942  onward  the 
British  were  forced  to  fight  continually  in 
the  International  Supply  Committee  to 
keep  their  noncommon  program  from 
being  completely  submerged.  From  the 
British  point  of  view,  the  scope  of  the  In- 
ternational Supply  Committee  was  far  too 
narrow,  for,  unlike  the  Joint  Aircraft 
Committee,  it  confined  itself  to  considera- 
tion of  specific  lend-lease  requests  and  did 
not  have  any  authority  over  the  competing 
demands  of  the  U.S.  Army  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  industrial  facilities.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  Somervell’s  outspoken  phil- 
osophy that  the  British  should  have  no 
part  in  shaping  the  American  production 
program.  The  main  premise  on  which  the 
International  Supply  Committee  acted 
was  that  requirements  for  procurement  of 
noncommon  articles  should  not  be  allowed 


55  The  differences  in  points  of  view  are  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  long  memorandum  written  by  Aurand 
on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  the  Interna- 
tional Division  and  in  Somervell’s  and  Clay’s  com- 
ments thereon.  Memo  cited  n.  46  (4).  I 
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to  interfere  with  the  program  for  Ameri- 
can standard  equipment.56 

Storage  and  Shipment  of  Lend-Lease  Materials 

In  the  distributive  phase,  the  simple 
separation  of  lend-lease  into  its  military 
and  civilian  components  was  no  longer 
possible.  When  tanks,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion arrived  at  port  they  had  to  be  shipped 
in  the  same  vessels,  as  a part  of  the  same 
shipping  program,  as  foodstuffs,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  other  supplies  destined  to  bolster 
civilian  economies  abroad.  While  military 
lend-lease  had  a higher  dollar  value,  and 
was  made  up  of  more  highly  specialized 
items,  it  represented  only  20  percent  of  the 
bulk  of  lend-lease  shipments.  Shipping 
was  either  furnished  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned,  or  arranged  for  through 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  out  of 
the  Allied  pool.  WSA  exercised  over-all 
supervision  over  the  whole  lend-lease  ship- 
ping program,  working  closely  with  the 
British  Ministry  of  War  Transport.  The 
Army’s  direct  responsibility  was  confined 
to  making  supplies  available  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  port  in  condition  for  immedi- 
ate overseas  shipment. 

In  exercising  this  responsibility,  the 
Army  used  generally  the  same  facilities 
and  procedures  for  storage  and  internal 
movement  of  lend-lease  materials  as  it  did 
for  its  own  supplies.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  physically  segregate  lend-lease  and  give 
it  special  marking  and  packing.  The  Trans- 
portation Corps  controlled  rail  movement 
of  both  types  of  material  into  the  port 
area.  When  immediate  movement  to  port 
was  impossible,  lend-lease  was  stored  in 
general  and  branch  depots  under  the  sup- 
ply services.  It  was  moved  into  intransit 
storage  in  holding  and  reconsignment 


points  under  Transportation  Corps  control 
when  necessary  to  prevent  clogging  of  port 
areas.  The  main  difference  between  move- 
ments of  lend-lease  and  of  Army  material 
lay  in  that  the  former  was  called  forward 
to  port  by  and  consigned  to  representa- 
tives of  a foreign  government  instead  of 
the  Army  port  organization.  However, 
Transportation  Corps  port  agencies,  ini- 
tially established  in  1941  under  the  Quar- 
termaster Commercial  Traffic  Branch, 
were  charged  with  doing  whatever  was 
necessary  to  expedite  the  loading  and  dis- 
patching of  military  lend-lease  ship- 
ments.57 There  were  innumerable  snarls 
in  the  handling  of  military  lend-lease 
movements  in  the  period  following  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Army’s  supply  organization 
was  undergoing  radical  changes,  and  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  both  Army  and 
lend-lease  shipments  was  more  than  the 
Army  could  handle  efficiently.  Record 
keeping  and  documentation  of  lend-lease 
shipments  were  extremely  confused  and 
usually  no  one  could  tell  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  material  in  the  pipeline.  Though 
technical  inspections  were  supposedly  per- 
formed all  along  the  line,  material  arrived 
in  port  improperly  packed,  with  related 
items  unassembled,  or  defective  in  one 
way  or  another.  Lacking  clear-cut  juris- 
diction over  materials  once  they  arrived  in 


For  an  admirable  statement  of  the  British  point 
of  view,  see  Hall  and  Wrigley,  Studies  in  Overseas 
Supply,  first  draft,  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  237-77,  Hist  Br,  Cabi- 
net Off,  London. 

57  (1)  TAG  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  11  May  42,  sub: 
Trans  and  Storage  of  Lend-lease  Sups,  AG  486.1 
(5-6-42).  (2)  Sec  on  trans  in  rpt,  19  May  42,  sub:  ID 
Orgn  and  Functions,  ID  020,  ID  Orgn  and  Functions. 
(3)  Schmidt,  The  Commercial  Traffic  Branch  in  the 
Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General,  July  1940- 
March  1942;  OCT  HB  Monograph  6,  pp.  343fF, 
OCMH.  (4)  On  the  general  functioning  of  the  system 
of  movements  to  port,  see  Wardlow,  Trans  II,  Ch.  IV. 
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port,  the  Transportation  Corps  port  agen- 
cies were  hampered  in  remedying  these 
defects.  There  were  so  many  agencies  and 
individuals  within  and  without  the  SOS 
involved  in  lend-lease  shipments  that  a 
constant  procession  of  co-ordinating  com- 
mittees, liaison  arrangements,  informal 
agreements,  and  an  excessive  use  of  the 
long  distance  telephone  were  required  to 
keep  them  moving.58 

As  a part  of  the  whole  SOS  effort  to 
streamline  international  aid  procedures 
during  the  summer  of  1942,  the  supply 
services  were  charged  with  a close  follow- 
up of  each  shipment  from  the  time  a trans- 
fer directive  was  issued  until  the  material 
was  loaded  aboard  ship.  Reporting  pro- 
cedures were  simplified  and  co-ordinated 
with  those  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion. A directive  was  also  issued  whereby 
all  War  Department-procured  lend-lease 
except  air  materials  would  be  consigned  to 
Army  port  agencies  and  retained  under 
their  control  until  turned  over  at  shipside 
to  the  foreign  government.  Only  in  this 
way,  the  SOS  believed,  could  the  control 
over  movements  in  the  port  area  be  com- 
plete, proper  technical  inspections  and  as- 
sembly operations  be  performed,  and  ac- 
curate records  be  insured.59  But  the  direc- 
tive had  to  be  revoked  almost  immediately 
on  protest  from  the  British  and  WSA.  Un- 
der the  Bland  Act  of  March  1942  WSA 
had  been  granted  control  over  all  foreign 
water-borne  commerce,  and  in  November 
1942  it  asserted  that  authority  by  prescrib- 
ing that  all  lend-lease  freight  for  export 
should  be  consigned  to  its  forwarding  cor- 
porations set  up  at  each  port.  A final 
settlement  on  procedure  along  these  lines 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  SOS  and 
WSA  in  December.  WSA  forwarding  cor- 
porations were  made  entirely  responsible 


for  calling  lend-lease  material  forward  to 
port  and  handling  it  once  it  arrived  there. 
Nevertheless,  the  Transportation  Corps  re- 
tained its  responsibility  for  controlling  all 
rail  movements  into  port,  and  the  port 
agencies  were  charged  with  maintaining 
proper  liaison  with  forwarding  corpora- 
tions for  follow-up  of  shipments,  return  of 
documents,  and  performance  of  last- 
minute  inspections  and  assemblies.  Pro- 
cedures for  reporting  inventories  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  movement  were  immensely 
complicated  by  divided  responsibilities. 
SOS  would  have  infinitely  preferred  the 
simpler  system  of  Army  control  in  the  port 
area,  but  there  was  no  evading  the  author- 
ity of  WSA  in  this  instance.  The  cumber- 
some “water-borne  export  procedure” 
remained  basically  the  same  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  war.60 

While  the  great  bulk  of  lend-lease  ship- 
ments was  made  under  this  system, 
another  was  devised  for  those  cases  where 
it  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Army 
to  retain  control  even  after  the  material 
arrived  in  the  theater.  This  was  the  so- 
called  Commanding  General  Shipment. 
Materials  shipped  under  this  arrange- 
ment were  consigned  to  the  U.S.  com- 


59  (1)  Min,  SOS  stfconf,  26  Jun  42,  Conti  Div  ASF. 
(2)  Papers  in  ID  008  Shipts,  I. 

59  (1)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  9 Sep 
42,  sub:  Doc  of  Lend-lease  Shipts  of  Mat  to  Foreign 
Govts.  (2)  Draft  ltr,  evidently  prepared  in  ID  for  dis- 
patch by  ASW  to  Lewis  Douglas,  WSA,  no  date.  Both 
in  ID  008  Shipts,  I.  (3)  Dirs,  Hq  SOS  to  Sup  Svs,  9-11 
Sep  42,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  III. 

s»  (1)  PL  498,  77th  Cong  (Bland  Act).  (2)  WSA  Dir 
4,  5 Nov  42.  (3)  WSA  Opns  Regulation  23.  (4)  WSA 
Forwarding  Regulation  1.  Last  three  in  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  IV.  (5)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  Chiefs 
of  Sup  Svs,  4 Dec  42,  sub:  Proced  for  Shipt  of  WD 
Lend-lease  Mat  for  Water-Borne  Export,  ID  008 
Shipts,  II.  (6)  For  a detailed  treatment  of  operations 
under  this  and  later  modified  water-borne  export  pro- 
cedures-, see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  574-97. 
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manding  general  in  the  area  involved  for 
delivery  to  the  intended  foreign  benefici- 
ary. This  method  was  used  principally  in 
deliveries  to  China,  the  French  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Italy.  Commanding  General 
Shipments  were  consigned  to  and  called 
forward  by  the  regular  Army  port  organ- 
ization, in  virtually  the  same  manner  as 
those  for  U.S.  troops  overseas.61 

Thus  emerged  in  the  months  following 
Pearl  Harbor  an  elaborate  system  for  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  American 
munitions  to  other  nations  engaged  in  the 
common  struggle — a system  that  made 
military  lend-lease  supply  an  effective  part 
of  the  logistics  of  coalition  warfare.  The 
capstone  of  the  structure  was  the  Muni- 
tions Assignments  Board,  an  Anglo- 


American  body  that  provided  a link  be- 
tween the  allocation  of  munitions  and  the 
strategic  policies  of  the  CCS.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  U.S.  Army  and  lend-lease 
production  programs  under  military  con- 
trol eliminated  most  of  the  administrative 
confusion  of  1941  and  created  a single 
production  pool  out  of  which  MAB  could 
make  allocations  on  a strategic  basis.  At 
the  operational  level,  the  old  lend-lease 
machinery  of  the  War  Department  was 
revamped  and  fitted  into  the  new  Army 
supply  organization,  the  Services  of  Sup- 
ply, establishing  a close  correlation  be- 
tween Army  and  lend-lease  distribution. 
And  even  as  the  organization  was  taking 
shape,  the  principles  under  which  it  was 
to  operate  were  also  emerging. 

61  (1)  See  detailed  discussion  in  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I, 
605-16.  (2)  See  also  below JLhs,  XVITl-XIX.l 
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The  Anglo-American 
Munitions  Pool 


Determination  of  a Basis  of  Assignments 

Winston  Churchill  came  to  Washington 
in  December  1941  fearing  that  American 
insistence  on  training  and  equipping  a 
large  ground  and  air  army  would  upset 
British  plans,  which  since  1940  had  been 
based  on  the  expectation  of  a continuing 
flow  of  American  munitions.1  The  agree- 
ments reached  at  Arcadia  went  far  to  dis- 
sipate these  fears,  but  the  issue  remained  a 
fundamental  source  of  conflict  in  the  com- 
bined effort  to  establish  a basis  for  alloca- 
tion of  material.  The  British,  with  most  of 
their  troops  already  trained  and  deployed 
in  areas  immediately  threatened  (the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaya, 
Burma,  India,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa),  insisted  that  the  principle  of 
assignments  in  consonance  with  strategy 
could  be  properly  applied  only  by  giving 
first  priority  to  existing  theaters  of  opera- 
tions. In  view  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  British  found  themselves,  actual 
delivery  of  material  in  1942  seemed  to 
them  of  more  vital  importance  than  prom- 
ises of  an  American  army  to  fight  beside 
them  in  1943  or  1944.  The  American  staff, 
though  willing  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  British,  felt  that  its  own  program  of 
preparing  a vast  army  for  future  opera- 
tions should  constitute  a first  charge 


against  American  production.  The  lack  of 
any  specific  combined  plan  of  action  for 
1942  made  resolution  of  these  conflicting 
points  of  view  doubly  difficult. 

Immediately  following  Pearl  Harbor, 
while  allocations  were  still  largely  a mat- 
ter for  unilateral  determination  by  the 
General  Staff,  priorities  were  generally 
given  to  U.S.  forces  to  the  “extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  immediate  probable 
consumption  of  munitions  and  build  up 
and  maintain  reserves.” 2 Numerous  trans- 
fers of  critical  items  scheduled  for  Great 
Britain,  the  USSR,  and  other  countries 
were  canceled,  and  the  distribution  sched- 
ules prepared  before  Pearl  Harbor  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  short-term,  almost 
day-by-day,  allocations.  The  need  to  bol- 
ster continental  U.S.  defenses,  to  prepare 
emergency  task  forces,  and  to  speed  up  the 
tempo  of  training  made  such  a policy 
almost  mandatory,  but  the  overriding  pri- 
ority for  U.S.  forces  could  not  continue 
indefinitely  if  the  common  pool  was  to 
have  any  semblance  of  reality.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  every  indication  that  he  would 
insist  on  generous  allocations  of  munitions 

1 Churchill,  The  Grand  Alliance , p.  642. 

2 Agenda  for  1st  mtg  of  Strategic  Mun  Bd,  10  Dec 
41,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  Though  the  board  never 
met,  this  agenda  in  fact  contained  the  principles  on 
which  allocations  were  made  during  the  first  two 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
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for  lend-lease.  Recognizing  this,  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  during  January  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  determining  some  new 
basis  for  allocations.  General  Aurand,  as 
Defense  Aid  Director,  suggested  a return 
to  the  percentage  division  formula  in  force 
before  Pearl  Harbor;  General  Somervell, 
as  G-4,  that  allocations  be  governed  by  the 
availability  of  shipping  to  transport  them. 
In  truth,  as  General  Moore  pointed  out  in 
rejecting  Aurand’s  solution,  policy  could 
hardly  be  fixed  as  long  as  neither  the 
scope  of  the  American  effort  overseas  nor 
a combined  plan  of  action  for  1942  had 
been  determined.3 

At  the  end  of  January  the  problem 
passed  from  the  surveillance  of  the  General 
Staff  alone  to  that  of  the  combined  agen- 
cies— the  CCS  and  the  Munitions  Assign- 
ments Board.  The  MAB  at  its  first  meeting, 
31  January  1942,  adopted  an  approach 
that  was  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
common  pool  concept.  Assignments,  the 
board  decided,  should  be  based  on  com- 
bined Anglo-American  plans  for  combat 
forces  in  the  various  theaters  and  for  forces 
in  training,  balanced  against  combined 
munitions  resources  and  planned  produc- 
tion. The  board,  however,  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  establish  priorities  among  theaters 
and  national  forces  or  between  theaters 
and  forces  in  training,  since  it  had  re- 
ceived no  strategic  guidance  on  these  mat- 
ters from  the  CCS.  The  board’s  program 
therefore  remained  only  a long-range  goal. 
For  the  present,  it  ruled,  assignments 
would  continue  to  be  based  on  “existing 
transfer  schedules  of  United  States  stocks 
and  production.”  4 

Following  this  line,  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Committee  (Ground)  in  its 
early  actions  continued  to  give  priority  to 
U.S.  troop  needs.  A British  protest  was  in- 
evitable and  was  not  long  in  coming.  At 


the  MAC(G)  meeting  of  21  February  1942 
the  War  Plans  Division  member,  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  insisted  that 
minimum  U.S.  requirements  for  arming 
seventy-one  divisions  before  the  end  of 
1 942  must  be  met  before  any  critical  items 
could  be  assigned  to  other  countries.  The 
British  member,  Brigadier  Donald  Cam- 
pion, dissented  emphatically,  arguing  that 
to  fix  such  prior  charges  cut  across  the 
whole  principle  of  assignment  in  accord- 
ance with  need.  MAC(G)  was  unable  to 
proceed  with  March  assignments,  and 
General  Aurand,  its  chairman,  requested 
guidance  from  the  MAB.  The  MAB,  in 
turn,  asked  for  a strategic  directive  from 
the  CCS.5 

The  British  representatives  on  the  CCS 
came  up  almost  immediately  with  a full- 
blown proposal  centering  around  the  prin- 
ciple that  “the  provision  of  full  equipment 
for  existing  units  available  in  or  about  to 
proceed  to  an  active  theater  of  war,  or  to 
one  immediately  threatened,  is  . . . the 
first  charge  on  available  assets,  in  such 
order  or  priority  as  may  be  assigned  the 
various  theaters,”  6 They  suggested  equal 

3 (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  CofS,  13  Jan  42,  sub:  Def 
Aid  Trfs  and  Trf  Schedules,  Misc  Stf  Studies,  Lend- 
lease  2A  file,  DAD.  (2)  Memo,  Moore  for  CofS,  13 
Jan  42,  same  sub.  (3)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  19 
Jan  42,  same  sub.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Gross,  13 
Jan  42.  Last  three  in  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT 
HB. 

4 Tab  E,  Preliminary  Asgmts  Dir  by  MAB,  to 
memo,  Aurand  for  CofS,  1 1 Feb  42,  sub:  Dir  for 
MAB,  ID  020,  ID  Orgn  and  Functions. 

5 (1)  Min  32,  4th  mtg  MAC(G),  21  Feb  42.  (2)  Tab 
A to  min  cited  above  (1),  memo,  Aurand  for  Exec  Off 
MAB  through  Moore,  21  Feb  42,  sub:  Basis  for 
Asgmts.  (3)  Tab  E to  min  cited  above  (1),  1st  Ind, 
Moore  to  Exec  Off  MAB,  and  2d  Ind,  Exec  Off  MAB 
to  CCS,  to  Aurand  memo.  (4)  Min  33,  5th  mtg 
MAC(G),  23  Feb  42.  At  this  meeting  the  British 
agreed  to  accept  an  interim  requirement  for  equip- 
ping thirty-five  U.S.  divisions  by  30  June  1942  in 
order  that  March  assignments  might  proceed. 

B CCS  50,  memo  by  Br  reps  on  CCS,  26  Feb  42, 
title:  Asgmt  of  Mun. 
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scales  of  equipment,  ammunition,  and  re- 
serves for  forces  of  all  the  United  Nations 
in  the  same  theater,  and  proportional 
scales  of  equipment  and  ammunition  for 
training.  They  thought  the  CCS  should 
indicate  the  relative  priority  of  theaters, 
and  draw  up  an  order  of  battle  outlining 
combat  forces  under  its  operational  direc- 
tion in  all  theaters  as  they  were  and  as  it 
was  intended  they  should  be  on  30  June 
and  31  December  1942. 

General  Aurand  thought  the  British 
approach  sound,  but  there  were  strong 
objections  within  WPD.  These  objections, 
as  noted  privately,  were,  first,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  accept  British 
standards  of  training,  and,  second,  that 
fulfillment  of  requirements  for  forces  in 
active  theaters  or  about  to  proceed  there 
would  “consume  all  production  for  some 
time  to  come  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  needs  of  large  forces  that  must 
be  developed  if  we  are  going  to  win  the 
war.”  7 General  Marshall  took  something 
of  a middle  ground  and  ended  by  charging 
Aurand  with  the  preparation  of  a state- 
ment as  to  the  form  in  which  allocations 
should  be  made  by  MAC(G).  Aurand’s 
draft  followed  generally  along  the  lines  of 
the  British  proposal  as  to  the  form  of  direc- 
tive required,  but  was  sufficiently  indefi- 
nite on  the  question  of  specific  priorities 
between  theaters  and  training  to  permit 
General  Eisenhower,  the  new  head  of 
WPD,  to  accept  it.8 

The  CCS,  on  considering  the  British 
paper  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
Aurand  and  after  further  consultation 
with  the  MAB  on  the  precise  nature  and 
scope  of  the  guidance  required,  entrusted 
the  drafting  of  an  assignments  directive  to 
the  Combined  Staff  Planners.  The  CPS 
was  unable  to  provide  the  precise  and  de- 
tailed sort  of  directive  the  MAB  desired 


but  did  reach  agreement  on  a broad  set  of 
principles,  and  a draft  assignments  direc- 
tive was  presented  to  the  CCS  on  24 
March  1942  (CCS  50/2).9  The  staff  plan- 
ners proposed  that  allocations  by  the 
assignments  boards  in  Washington  and 
London  should  be  made  from  combined 
production  to  ground  and  air  forces  in 
theaters,  about  to  proceed  to  theaters,  and 
in  training,  according  to  the  following 
principles: 

14.  Amounts  of  munitions  assigned  to  the- 
aters should  be  based  on  the  size  of  forces 
actively  engaged  and  the  existing  state  of 
their  equipment;  the  probable  period  of 
active  operations;  and  the  probable  charac- 
ter of  the  operations. 

15.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  give  abso- 
lute priorities  to  the  extent  of  entirely  denying 
equipment  and  supplies  to  units  in  lower  pri- 
orities, it  is  believed  that  the  following  gen- 
eral objectives  should  serve  as  a guide  in  the 
allocation  of  munitions: 

(a)  100%  equipment,  reserves  and  main- 
tenance, including  ammunition  for  training: 

( 1 ) for  fully  trained  units  in  active  theaters  of 
war,  (2)  for  those  units  which  can  be  dis- 
patched thereto  in  three  months’  time,  and 
(3)  for  those  units  allocated  for  defense  of 
vital  installations  against  hostile  raids  in  in- 
active theaters.  Original  supply,  reserves, 
and  maintenance  levels  will  differ  for  differ- 


7 OPD  notes  on  agenda  for  9th  mtg  CCS,  3 Mar  42, 
ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  1. 

8 (1)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Moore,  2 Mar  42,  sub: 
Conf  With  CofS  re  Basis  for  Asgmt  to  United  Nations. 
(2)  Memo,  Aurand  for  CofS,  2 Mar  42,  sub:  Method 
of  Making  Asgmts  to  United  Nations.  (3)  Memo, 
Eisenhower  for  CofS,  3 Mar  42,  sub:  Method  of  Allo- 
cating Mun  to  United  Nations.  All  in  MAB  Orgn  file, 
DAD. 

9 Steps  leading  to  the  directive  may  be  traced  in 
the  following:  ( 1)  Min,  9th  mtg  CCS,  3 Mar  42.  (2) 
MBW  3/1,  memo  by  MAB  for  CCS,  10  Mar  42,  title: 
Nature  and  Form  of  Strategic  Dir  To  Govern  Asgmts 
Proced.  (3)  Min,  12th  mtg  CCS,  17  Mar  42,  Item  1. 
(4)  Min,  9th  mtg  CPS,  19  Mar  42,  Item  1;  10th  mtg, 
20  Mar  42;  11th  mtg,  23  Mar  42,  Item  1.  (5)  CCS 
50/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Dir  for  Asgmt  of  Mun. 

MBW  (Munitions  Assignments  Board  in  Washing- 
ton) is  an  alternate  abbreviation  for  MAB. 
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ent  categories  and  locations  of  forces.  These 
figures  will  be  established  by  appropriate 
authority. 

(b)  100%  of  equipment  and  training 
ammunition  for  units  in  training  except  for 
those  items  of  which  there  is  a shortage.  Of 
these  latter  a minimum  of  50%  will  be  pro- 
vided. If  the  available  supply  of  munitions  is 
insufficient,  proportionate  cuts  in  (a)  and  (b) 
should  be  made. 

16.  In  order  to  eliminate  inequalities  be- 
tween different  arms  and  different  theaters  of 
war, 

(a)  Approximately  equal  scales  of  equip- 
ment, ammunition  and  reserves  should  be 
established  for  United  States  and  British 
forces  in  the  same  theater. 

(b)  Approximately  equal  scales  of  equip- 
ment and  ammunition  for  training  should  be 
established. 

Priorities  for  the  various  theaters  were 
established.  The  Middle  East,  India- 
Burma-Ceylon,  Australia,  and,  for  air 
operations,  the  United  Kingdom  were 
classified  as  priority  “A”  for  continuous 
major  operations;  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  islands  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tions from  the  United  States,  priority  “A” 
for  major  operations  for  two  months; 
Hawaii  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  land 
operations,  priority  “B”  for  major  opera- 
tions for  two  months;  Africa,  Alaska,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  South  America,  and  the 
Caribbean,  “C”  priority,  as  subject  only  to 
airborne  or  sea-borne  raids.  Appendixes 
were  to  be  prepared  showing  the  proposed 
disposition  of  American  and  British  forces 
in  each  theater  as  of  30  June  and  31 
December  1942. 

CCS  50/2  also  recognized  certain  as- 
signments problems  not  clearly  related  to 
theaters  under  control  of  the  CCS.  These 
were  Latin  America,  China,  the  USSR, 
Turkey,  and  the  Free  French.  Allocations 
to  Latin  America  were  to  be  limited  to 
items  that  would  not  hamper  operations 


or  training  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth.  The  Moscow  Proto- 
col would  remain  the  basis  of  assignments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  but  should  be  re- 
examined, revised,  and  extended  as  soon 
as  possible,  “based  upon  giving  maximum 
aid  to  Russia  within  the  transportation 
capabilities  to  the  ultimate  destination, 
provided  essential  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish operations  will  not  be  unduly  handi- 
capped.” Allocations  to  China  should  be 
limited  to  those  that  could  be  delivered  to 
Chinese  troops  and  effectively  used  by 
them.  Limited  amounts  of  munitions 
would  be  allocated  to  Turkey  “as  a means 
of  influencing  her  to  oppose  Germany.” 
Munitions  for  the  Free  French  forces  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  would  be  pro- 
vided from  British  allocations;  for  French 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  from  U.S.  alloca- 
tions.10 

The  Combined  Chiefs  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  these  proposals  on  the  day  they 
were  presented,  rejecting  at  the  same  time 
General  Marshall’s  request  for  a special 
directive  to  cover  April  assignments,  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  equipping  of  certain 
U.S.  divisions.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Combined  Staff  Planners  began  work  on 
the  appendixes  showing  prospective  de- 
ployment. These  were  completed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  CCS  on  28  April.11 

Though  the  British  got  in  CCS  50/2  the 
form  of  directive  they  initially  had  asked 
for,  the  principles  of  assignment  there 
established  only  partially  reflected  their 
views.  The  spirit  of  compromise  was  evi- 
dent throughout.  The  WPD  staff  had  to 
abandon  its  claim  for  first  priority  on 

10  CCS  50/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Dir  for  Asgmt  of 
Mun. 

11  (1)  Min,  13th  mtg  CCS,  24  Mar  42,  Item  17; 
17th  mtg,  28  Apr  42,  Item  5.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Marshall 
to  Field  Marshal  Dill,  24  Mar  42,  ABC  400  (2-17-42) 
Sec  1, 
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minimum  requirements  for  building  an 
American  army,  but  in  turn  the  British 
had  to  accept  the  50  percent  requirement 
for  troops  in  training  on  an  equal  priority 
with  theater  needs.  A British  proposal  to 
set  minimum  training  requirements  at 
3314  percent  was  firmly  rejected.12  On  the 
other  hand,  troops  were  to  be  entitled 
to  full  equipment  only  three  months  be- 
fore departure  for  a theater,  instead  of  six 
months  as  WPD  had  asked.  Also,  the 
British  gained  their  point  in  the  stipula- 
tion of  approximately  equal  scales  of 
equipment  for  training  and  for  various 
national  forces  in  the  same  theater. 

The  concessions  made  to  the  British  in 
the  assignments  directive  itself  were  more 
than  balanced  by  the  amount  of  latitude 
left  in  interpretation.  CCS  50/2  was  from 
the  first  only  a general  guide,  not  a 
“bible.”  There  were  no  exclusive  prior- 
ities, and  the  actual  scales  of  supply  to  be 
used  for  both  theaters  and  training  were 
left  for  determination  by  national  author- 
ities. The  provision  for  “equal  scales”  was 
therefore  virtually  a dead  letter  from  the 
start.  The  appendixes  showing  deploy- 
ment were  not  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of 
any  specific  combined  plan  of  action  and, 
at  least  on  the  American  side,  were  re- 
garded as  only  educated  guesses.  The  ap- 
proach to  allocation  was  pragmatic  rather 
than  doctrinaire,  and  the  assignment  of 
critical  items  each  month  often  brought 
forth  the  same  conflict  of  views  that  was 
evident  in  the  shaping  of  the  initial  direc- 
tive. The  importance  of  the  assignments 
directive  lay  not  in  the  specific  theater 
priorities  laid  down,  for  these  were  bound 
to  vary  in  the  fluctuating  strategic  situa- 
tion of  1942,  but  in  the  definite  confirma- 
tion by  CCS  action  that  the  principle  of 
strategic  need  and  not  national  interest 
would  be  the  guide  for  assignments  by  the 


MAB.  National  interest,  of  course,  could 
not  be  completely  ruled  out,  and  certainly 
the  American  members  of  MAC(G)  and 
the  MAB  managed  in  one  way  or  another 
under  the  directive  to  assure  a certain  con- 
tinuing priority  for  U.S.  Army  needs. 
Nevertheless,  they  always  had  to  base 
their  actions  on  strategic  grounds. 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  thea- 
ter priorities  set  forth  in  CCS  50/2  would 
be  revised  periodically  in  the  light  of  shifts 
in  combined  strategy.  Only  one  such  re- 
vision ever  took  place.  On  10  June  1942 
the  CCS  gave  an  “A”  priority  to  forces  as- 
signed to  operations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  (Bolero)  in  consonance  withjthe 
plan  developed  in  April  for  a cross-Chan- 
nel invasion  in  1942  or  1943.  In  practice 
the  Americans  generally  gave  to  Bolero 
preparations  a status  above  that  of  the 
British  priority  “A”  theaters  in  India  and 
the  Middle  East.  Although  the  Bolero 
strategy  was  short-lived,  the  United  States 
meantime  had  been  augmenting  its  forces 
in  the  Pacific  beyond  original  plans.  The 
first  counteroffensives  against  the  Japa- 
nese were  launched  on  Guadalcanal  and 
New  Guinea  in  August.  Simultaneously, 
preparations  were  begun  for  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa  and  by  November  the 
U.S.  Army  was  heavily  engaged  on  two 
fronts.  While  the  British  were  able  during 
the  first  half  of  1942  to  get  what  they  con- 
sidered a fair  share  of  American  equip- 
ment in  the  general  famine,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  they  found  it  in- 
creasingly harder  to  make  their  claims 
stand  up  against  American  requirements 
for  forces  actively  engaged.  The  fact  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  that  the  most  urgent 
British  requests  were  met  and  neither  of 
the  most  vital  fronts,  the  Middle  East 

12  Memo,  Col  Thomas  T.  Handy  for  Jt  Sec  CCS,  21 
Mar  42,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  1.' 
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and  the  United  Kingdom,  suffered  inor- 
dinately for  lack  of  American  equipment. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Americans  were 
able  to  proceed  with  equipping  their  own 
Army  and  to  give  adequate  support  for  its 
first  campaigns.  The  relative  flexibility  of 
CCS  50/2  thus  proved  a definite  advan- 
tage, enabling  the  assignments  machin- 
ery to  meet  the  pragmatic  tests  of  the  first 
year  of  American  participation  in  the 
war.13 


The  Basis  of  Aircraft  Allocations 

The  provisions  of  CCS  50/2  were  never 
related  in  more  than  a general  sense  to  the 
allocation  of  aircraft.  At  the  Arcadia 
Conference  General  Arnold  negotiated 
with  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal 
an  agreement  on  air  allocations  for  1942 
that  remained  the  basis  of  assignments  by 
MAC(A)  until  mid-July.  Though  the 
AAF  could  now  count  on  a vastly  ex- 
panded production  of  aircraft,  Arnold  in- 
sisted that  the  United  States  had  so 
stripped  itself  of  air  materials  for  the  de- 
fense of  Great  Britain  during  1941  that 
the  schedules  agreed  on  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  delivery  to  the  British  must  be 
curtailed.  The  Arnold-Portal  Agreement 
effected  a reduction,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  Arnold  desired,  and  he  continued  to 
insist  that  if  allocations  to  Britain  and  the 
USSR  were  not  further  reduced  it  would 
be  impossible  to  provide  enough  planes 
for  the  planned  expansion  of  the  AAF  to 
115  groups.14 

The  Arnold-Portal  Agreement  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  the  MAB,  but  was 
accepted  by  that  body  in  early  March  for 
production  planning  purposes  and  be- 
came the  tentative  guide  to  aircraft  assign- 
ments. The  appendixes  of  CCS  50/2 
contained  deployment  schedules  for  air  as 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AIR 
CHIEFS,  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold  and 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal. 

well  as  ground  units,  but  it  was  a measure 
of  the  dubious  validity  of  these  schedules 
that  the  CCS  ruled  that  the  Arnold-Portal 
Agreement  should  continue  to  govern  as- 

,!i  ( 1 ) CCS  50/3,  10  Jun  4-2,  title:  Amendment  to 
Dir  for  Asgmt  of  Mun.  (2)  Min,  24th  mtg  CCS,  10 
Jun  42,  Item  7.  (3)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  18 
Jul  42,  sub:  Rpt  at  Time  of  Leaving  ID,  Hq  ASF 
folder,  ID.  (4)  Hall  and  Wrigley,  Studies  in  Overseas 
Supply,  first  draft,  Ch.  IV7,  pp.  282-92,  Hist  Br,  Cabi- 
net Off.  London.  (5)  On  Bolero  planning,  see  below, 
[Ch.  XI VI  (6)  On  Pacific  operations,  see  below,  Ch. 
fxvT  (7)  On  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  see  below, 

chs.ixvi-xvrri 

14  (1)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  248-49.  Under 
the  Arnold-Portal  Agreement  the  British,  during 
1942,  were  to  receive  from  American  production  589 
heavy  bombers,  1,744  medium  bombers,  2,745  light 
bombers,  4,050  pursuits,  402  observation  planes,  and 
852  transports.  (2)  Memo,  AAF  for  OPD,  23  Mar  42, 
sub:  Reduction  in  Commitment  of  All  Types  of 
Planes  to  the  Br,  OPD  452.1,  Case  36.  (3)  For  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  schedules,  see  above,  ph.  IV[ 
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signments  until  a new  agreement  could  be 
negotiated.  Negotiations  to  this  end  were 
already  in  progress.  In  early  April  Arnold 
presented  to  the  President  his  case  for  a 
reduction  in  the  commitments  of  planes  to 
the  British.  The  decision  at  approximately 
the  same  time  to  concentrate  resources  on 
an  early  invasion  of  the  Continent  height- 
ened the  need  for  a ruling,  for  the  Amer- 
icans would  need  a large  air  force  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  such  an  operation,  and 
the  composition  of  that  air  force  would 
also  be  an  issue.  The  CCS  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  problem 
but  it  could  make  no  final  determination 
of  the  matter  until  the  President’s  disposi- 
tion was  known.15 

The  President’s  decision  came  in  a mes- 
sage to  Churchill  on  19  May  1942: 

Today  it  is  evident  that  under  current  ar- 
rangements the  U.  S.  is  going  to  have  in- 
creasing trained  air  personnel  in  excess  of  air 
combat  planes  in  sight  for  them  to  use.  We 
are  therefore  anxious  that  every  appropriate 
American-made  aircraft  be  manned  and 
fought  by  our  own  crews.  Existing  schedules 
of  aircraft  allocations  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
this.  . . . My  thought  is  that  the  CCS,  with 
your  approval  and  mine,  would  determine 
the  strength  of  aircraft  to  be  maintained  in 
the  respective  theaters  of  war.  I think  the 
maximum  number  of  planes  possible  should 
be  maintained  in  combat  and  the  minimum 
number  consistent  with  security  be  held  in 
reserve  and  in  operational  training  units, 
and  that  American  pilots  and  crews  be  as- 
signed to  man  American-made  planes  far 
more  greatly  than  at  present  on  the  combat 
fronts.16 

This  decision  meant  that  the  main 
American  air  contribution  in  the  future 
would  take  the  form  of  air  units  manned 
by  Americans  rather  than  planes  for  Brit- 
ish pilots  to  fly.  A new  schedule  of  alloca- 
tions was  worked  out  after  the  horse  trad- 
ing so  typical  of  Anglo-American  nego- 
tiations of  this  sort  and  was  approved  by 


the  CCS  on  2 July  1942.  The  schedule, 
signed  by  General  Arnold,  Air  Vice  Mar- 
shal J.  C.  Slessor  (representing  Portal), 
and  Rear  Adm.  John  H.  Towers,  USN, 
and  known  as  the  Arnold- Slessor-Towers 
Agreement,17  stipulated  not  only  the  num- 
bers and  types  of  aircraft  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  British  during  the  rest  of  the  year  but 
also  the  size  and  composition  of  U.S.  com- 
bat air  forces  to  be  established  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  agreement  gave  the  AAF  the  pros- 
pect of  far  more  planes  for  its  own  expan- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  the  establishment 
of  an  American  air  force  in  the  Middle 
East,  coming  as  it  did  at  a critical  juncture 
in  British  affairs  there,  at  least  partially 
compensated  the  British  for  the  reduction 
in  aircraft  deliveries.18 

The  Arnold-Slessor-Towers  Agreement 
was  to  be  followed  by  a series  of  similar 
pacts  negotiated  periodically  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  war.  These,  rather  than 
CCS  50/2,  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
assignment  of  aircraft  by  MAC(A)  and 
MAB.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  on 
which  these  agreements  were  based  was  a 
similar  one  to  that  of  CCS  50/2,  since 
theater  deployment  of  British  and  U.S. 
air  forces  was  the  criterion  for  determin- 
ing the  respective  needs  of  each  nation. 
However,  the  superior  mobility  of  air  units 
made  it  possible  to  determine  this  deploy- 

15  (1)  Distribution  of  Air  Materiel  to  the  Allies 
1939-1944:  Control,  Procedures  and  Policies,  AAF 
Reference  Hist  6,  MS,  p.  56,  Air  University  Hist  Ln 
Off,  Washington,  D.C.  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  12 
Apr  42,  WDCSA  452.1.  (3)  Min,  15th  mtg  CCS,  7 
Apr  42;  17th  mtg,  28  Apr  42,  Item  5.  (4)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  IX.  (5) 
Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  250,  554-56. 

16  Msg  147,  President  to  Former  Naval  Person 
[Churchill],  19  May  42,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  1. 

17  Also  sometimes  known  as  the  Arnold-Portal- 
Towers  Agreement. 

18  (1)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  pp.  566-70.  (2)  On 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  see  below, [Ch.  XVUL] 
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ment  without  the  same  regard  for  national 
composition  as  was  the  case  with  ground 
components.  The  air  agreements  provided 
a stable  base  of  calculation  on  which  both 
the  AAF  and  the  RAF  could  plan  their 
future  development.  The  President’s  de- 
cision of  May  1942  assured  the  AAF  of  the 
larger  role  its  commander  thought  it 
should  play,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
American  air  staff  to  accept  the  principle 
of  theater  deployment  as  a basis  for  air- 
craft allocations  without  fear  that  it  would 
result  in  emphasizing  expansion  of  Brit- 
ish air  forces  at  the  expense  of  its  own. 

The  Relation  of  Requirements 
to  Assignments 

The  air  agreements  established  for  the 
rest  of  1942  a close  relationship  between 
production  planning  and  allocations,  a 
relationship  that  both  the  British  and 
Americans  had  to  recognize  as  vitally 
necessary  for  other  types  of  equipment  as 
well.  Even  though  lend-lease  had  been 
consolidated  with  U.S.  military  require- 
ments into  one  grand  munitions  program 
for  American  industry,  that  program  had 
to  be  framed  in  terms  of  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  forces  and  nations  to  be 
supplied.  Allocations  had  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  these  requirements,  for  unless  as- 
signments in  the  end  closely  approximated 
the  total  requirements  of  each  claimant, 
no  stable  plans  for  development  or  de- 
ployment of  either  American  or  British 
forces  were  possible.  The  division  of  man- 
power between  the  military  services  and 
industry  in  Britain  and  America  alike  de- 
pended upon  prior  calculations  of  the 
equipment  to  be  available.  To  a large  de- 
gree the  execution  of  any  agreed  strategy 
also  depended  upon  it.  On  this  funda- 


mental principle  the  British  and  Amer- 
icans could  easily  agree.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  resolve  divergent  views  on  the 
means  of  applying  it. 

By  the  logic  of  circumstances,  it  was  the 
British  who  took  the  lead  in  urging  a com- 
bined requirements  program  based  on 
combined  strategy  as  determined  by  the 
CCS.  They  had  long  calculated  military 
requirements  in  terms  of  specific  numbers 
and  types  of  troops  in  specific  theaters  of 
war.  Their  position  in  1942  was  that  the 
Americans  should  do  likewise  and  that  the 
combined  order  of  battle  for  the  entire 
war  should  determine  combined  produc- 
tion requirements.  These  combined  stra- 
tegic requirements  would  form  the  basis 
not  only  for  adjustments  in  production 
programs  in  both  countries  but  also  for  al- 
locations by  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Boards.  This  approach  offered  certain 
obvious  advantages  for  the  British,  for  it 
would  assure  them  CCS  approval  for  their 
requirements  against  American  produc- 
tion. While  the  British  thought  that  in  the 
immediate  crisis  in  early  1942  assignments 
should  be  made  in  keeping  with  short- 
term operational  needs,  for  the  long  pull 
they  wanted  more  definite  assurances  of 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  American  aid 
they  could  expect. 

Meantime,  the  U.S.  supply  planners 
found  it  necessary  to  calculate  their  re- 
quirements solely  in  terms  of  the  over-all 
size  and  type  of  military  forces  to  be 
armed.  British  requirements  against 
American  production  were  included  ini- 
tially in  terms  of  the  deficits  the  British 
had  presented  in  their  Victory  Program  of 
1941,  deficits  they  could  not  meet  from 
sources  available  to  them — a generous 
enough  basis  to  start  with,  since  these  re- 
quirements were  generally  inflated  ones. 
However,  the  initial  Army  Supply  Pro- 
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gram,  in  which  these  requirements  found 
expression,  proved  well  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  American  industry  and  had  to  be 
scaled  downward  in  successive  revisions 
during  1942. 19  The  British  soon  learned 
that  acceptance  of  a requirement,  even 
when  scaled  down,  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  an  assignment  would  be  made 
to  fulfill  it  when  there  were  competing 
American  demands.  The  British  plan  for 
combined  strategic  requirements  as  a 
guide  to  adjustments  of  both  production 
plans  and  allocation  of  materiel  was  one 
phase  of  their  general  endeavor  to  secure 
recognition  for  their  needs  and  a stable 
basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican aid  they  might  expect  in  the  light  of 
ever-shifting  production  plans. 

The  method  of  procedure  the  MAB 
proposed  to  adopt  was  generally  along  the 
lines  of  the  British  plan.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  addition  to  its  allocation  function, 
the  MAB  was  also  charged  by  the  CCS 
with  maintaining  information  on  com- 
bined munitions  resources  and  translating 
them  into  terms  of  combat  forces  as  a 
guide  for  the  CCS  in  keeping  require- 
ments programs  in  line  with  both  strategy 
and  the  realities  of  production.  The  MAB 
first  started  to  follow  this  directive  liter- 
ally, converting  production  forecasts  into 
terms  of  troop  units,  but  soon  found  it  im- 
practical and  adopted  the  opposite  (and 
older)  method  of  determining  first  the 
troop  requirements  and  then  matching 
them  with  production  schedules.  The 
MAB  proposed  to  determine  these  troop 
requirements  in  terms  of  deployment  and 
training  schedules,  but  was  handicapped 
at  first  by  inadequate  information  on 
prospective  deployments.  The  first  studies 
undertaken  were  therefore  of  a series  of 
critical  items,  limited  to  requirements 
against  U.S.  production  as  determined 


from  the  Army  Supply  Program.  After  the 
preparation  of  the  appendixes  of  CCS 
50/2,  the  Combined  Staff  Planners  di- 
rected the  MAB  to  broaden  its  scope  to 
include  combined  requirements  and  re- 
sources of  both  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  during  1942,  and  to 
base  its  studies  on  these  deployment 
schedules.  Its  conclusions  would  then 
serve  as  a basis  both  for  production  plan- 
ning and  for  allocations.20  The  MAB 
under  this  plan  would  extend  its  studies  to 
include  1943  and  1944,  once  a combined 
strategy  could  be  determined  upon  which 
an  order  of  battle  for  these  years  could  be 
based.  The  board  regarded  CCS  50/2  as 
only  a temporary  guide  and  expected  that 
a new  directive  for  allocations  would  be 
prepared  in  terms  of  this  combined  stra- 
tegic planning  for  ultimate  victory. 

For  a brief  period  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1942  it  appeared  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  MAB  plan  would  come  to  fruition. 
The  British  agreed,  in  conferences  in  Lon- 
don in  April  1942,  to  the  American  plan 
for  concentration  of  forces  for  early  inva- 
sion of  Europe  as  the  major  Allied  effort. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  conference,  the 
British  proposed  to  General  Marshall  that 


la  ( 1)  On  1941  Victory  Program  planning,  see 
above. ICh.  Vl  (2)  On  development  of  the  Army  Sup- 
ply Program,  see  below, |Ch.  XII j (3)  On  inclusion  of 
British  requirements  in  ASP,  see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  II, 
947-50,  and  Doc  Suppl,  II.  (4)  Memo,  Gen  Aurand 
for  Brig  Campion,  6 Jun  42,  Col  Boone’s  file,  Item 
380,  DAD,  (5)  Memo,  Gen  Moore  for  ACofS  WPD, 
7 Jan  42,  sub:  Former  Vic  Prog,  Vic  Prog  1 file,  DAD. 
(6)  Ltr,  Col  Handy  to  Brig  G.  K.  Bourne,  Br  Army 
Stf,  7 Mar  42,  ABC  400  (2- 1 7-42)  Sec  1 . 

20  (1)  CCS  19/1,  4 Feb  42,  title:  Order  Estab  MAB. 
(2)  MBW  34,  5 Nov  42,  title:  Rpt  on  Par.  2 of  Order 
of  4 Feb  42  Estab  MAB.  (3)  Min,  15th  mtg  CPS,  23 
Apr  42,  Item  4.  (4)  Memo,  MAB,  no  addressee,  no 
date,  sub:  Check  of  Critical  Items  To  Gauge  Relation 
Between  Resources  and  Reqmts,  Incl  4 to  agenda  for 
14th  mtg  MAB,  6 May  42. 
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in  the  light  of  this  strategy  each  country 
should  prepare  an  order  of  battle  for  all 
areas  around  which  a combined  produc- 
tion program  could  be  set  up.  Early  in  June 
the  British  formally  presented  their  order 
of  battle  for  1 April  1943  to  the  Combined 
Staff  Planners,  urging  action  on  the  pro- 
posal. Citing  the  fact  that  there  could  be 
for  any  given  date  “only  one  order  of  bat- 
tle whether  it  be  for  planning,  for  produc- 
tion or  for  munitions  assignment,”  they 
urged  replacement  of  the  appendixes  of 
CCS  50/2  by  the  deployments  now  pre- 
sented and  an  early  decision  on  compar- 
able deployments  for  1 April  1944,-'  The 
American  staff  planners  agreed  generally 
but  declined  to  accept  the  British  deploy- 
ments until  they  had  been  reviewed  by 
the  Combined  Staff  Planners.22 

A more  potent  pressure  for  action  was 
not  long  in  coming.  The  presentation  of 
the  British  plan  coincided  with  a visit  to 
Washington  by  Sir  Oliver  Lyttelton,  Brit- 
ish Minister  of  Production,  to  confer  with 
Donald  Nelson,  chairman  of  WPB,  on 
combined  production  problems.  Out  of 
these  conversations  emerged  the  Com- 
bined Production  and  Resources  Board. 
Formed  on  9 June  1942,  the  CPRB  was 
charged  with  combining  the  production 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  into  a single  integrated  whole, 
adjusted  to  the  strategic  requirements  of 
the  war  as  indicated  by  the  CCS  on  the 
one  side  and  production  realities  on  the 
other.  Nelson  and  Lyttelton,  who  formed 
the  board,  were  soon  pointing  out  that  ex- 
isting production  plans  were  based  on  re- 
quirements drawn  up  independently  in 
the  two  countries  and  that  they  would  not 
necessarily  assure  the  provision  of  essential 
equipment  to  carry  out  operations  sched- 
uled by  the  CCS.  In  a resolution  adopted 
at  its  first  meeting,  the  CPRB  asked  that 


the  CCS  direct  the  appropriate  service 
authorities  to  furnish  a statement  of  com- 
bined requirements  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions necessary  by  the  terminal  dates  31 
December  1942  and  31  December  1943 
in  order  to  execute  strategic  plans  for  the 
years  1943  and  1944,  respectively.  The 
CPRB  would  then  put  these  strategic  re- 
quirements to  the  test  of  feasibility.23 

The  CCS  accepted  the  suggestion  with- 
out much  objection,  indeed  with  a certain 
enthusiasm.  It  adopted  the  CPRB  report 
on  2 July  1942  with  only  minor  amend- 
ments and  instructed  the  MAB  to  secure 
the  combined  requirements  from  the  serv- 
ices concerned.  A special  committee, 
headed  by  Brigadier  J.  M.  Younger  of  the 
British  Joint  Staff  Mission,  was  appointed 
to  investigate  differences  in  maintenance 
and  reserve  scales  of  ammunition  used  by 
the  American  and  British  Armies.  At  this 
stage  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
American  staff  seriously  questioned  the 
idea  of  combined  requirements  planning 
on  the  basis  of  theater  deployment.24 

The  preparation  of  strategic  require- 
ments as  the  CPRB  requested  depended 
upon  agreement  on  combined  deploy- 
ments for  1943  and  1944.  As  long  as  the 
plan  for  early  invasion  of  Europe  re- 
mained the  prevailing  conception  of  strat- 
egy, this  seemed  feasible.  The  Combined 


(1)  Br  paper,  1 Jon  42,  sub:  Pdn  Reqmts  of 
United  Nations,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  2.  (2)  Fora 
discussion  of  the  April  1942  London  conference,  see 
below,  rCh~XTVl 

(1)  Min,  18th  mtg  CPS,  5 Jun  42,  Item  1.  (2)  For 
strategic  developments,  see  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic 
Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  VIII. 

(1)  On  the  founding  of  the  CPRB,  see  above,  Ch. 
m (2)  CCS  82,  rpt  by  CPRB,  18  Jun  42,  title:  Pdn 
Policy. 

(1)  Min,  26lh  mtg  CCS,  18  Jun  42;  30th  mtg,  2 
Jul  42,  Item  1.  (2)  Min,  21st  mtgJCS,  23  Jun  42,  Item 
1 1.  (3)  CCS  82/1,  rpt  by  Sp  Com  Appointed  To  Con- 
sider CCS  82,  27  Jun  42,  title:  Pdn  Policy. 
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Staff  Planners  in  mid-July  were  able  to 
present  a combined  order  of  battle  for  1 
April  1943  (CCS  91),  which  the  CCS 
agreed  to  accept  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion planning.  But  almost  simultaneously, 
the  whole  concept  of  strategy  was  changed, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  American  staff, 
by  a decision  to  undertake  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa  in  the  fall  of  1942  (Opera- 
tion Torch),  thus  leaving  strategic  plan- 
ning for  1943  and  1944  in  an  uncertain 
state.  The  CCS  proved  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  final  decision  that  could  serve  as  a 
guide  for  drawing  up  an  order  of  battle  for 
1944.  That  for  1943  (CCS  91)  proved 
hardly  more  reliable  than  had  been  the 
appendixes  of  CCS  50/2,  since  the  Ameri- 
cans found  it  necessary  to  commit  larger 
forces  to  the  Pacific  than  originally 
planned.  With  this  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, the  American  planners  began  to  cool 
perceptibly  toward  the  British  proposal 
for  a program  of  strategic  requirements.25 

Meanwhile  the  CPRB,  under  increas- 
ing British  influence,  pressed  the  CCS  for 
their  1943  program.  The  CPRB  pre- 
scribed a deadline  of  1 September  1942, 
and  in  a report  to  the  President  in  early 
August  emphasized  the  fact  that  unless  it 
received  such  a statement  by  that  date,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  CPRB  to 
frame  production  programs  for  1943  in- 
telligently. The  President  wrote  Donald 
Nelson  that  he  would  “make  sure  these 
strategic  requirements  are  in  your  hands 
at  an  early  date,”  and  Nelson  forwarded 
this  comment  to  the  CCS.28 

This  pressure  served  only  to  crystallize 
the  opposition  of  American  staff  officers. 
With  no  agreed  strategy  in  prospect,  they 
viewed  the  September  deadline  as  im- 
possible of  attainment.  Quite  apart  from 
this  fact,  they  had  also  come  to  regard  the 
whole  proposal  as  one  that  would  favor 


the  British  at  the  expense  of  equipping  an 
American  army.  When  the  MAB  on  24 
July  finally  presented  its  balance  sheet  for 
combined  requirements  and  resources  of 
critical  items  for  1942  (based  on  CCS  91), 
it  revealed  to  the  American  planners  the 
vastly  higher  maintenance  and  reserve 
factors  used  by  the  British  in  calculating 
their  theater  requirements.  For  example, 
the  British  added  to  their  initial  require- 
ments for  tanks  76.5  percent  for  reserve 
and  68.3  percent  for  maintenance  in  con- 
trast to  a 2 1 percent  reserve  factor  used  for 
U.S.  armored  forces.  There  was  an  obvious 
implication  that  if  these  British  theater  re- 
quirements were  accepted  for  production 
planning,  they  must  also  be  accepted  for 
assignments,  thus  allowing  the  British  to 
accumulate  vast  reserves  while  the  U.S. 
Army  struggled  to  get  enough  equipment 
to  make  its  expansion  possible.  “The  com- 
parison of  US  and  UK  requirements  and 
resources,”  wrote  a perturbed  OPD  offi- 
cer, “infers  [«V]  that  US  production  be 
turned  over  to  the  British  and  the  US 
Army  take  the  remainder.” 27  When  the 
balance  sheet  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
bined Staff  Planners,  the  OPD  member 
saw  to  it  that  it  was  returned  to  the  MAB 
for  reconciliation  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can scales.  MAB  referred  the  matter  to  the 
ground  committee  which,  after  well  over 
three  months  of  debate,  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce more  than  a complete  statement  of 
the  differences.  Meanwhile,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Younger  committee  on  scales  of 


85  (1)  CCS  91,  14  Jul  42,  title:  Strategic  Policy  and 
Deployment  of  U.S.  and  Br  Forces.  (2)  Min,  31st  mtg 
CCS,  16  Jul  42;  37th  mtg,  27  Aug  42.  (3)  For  strategic 
developments,  see  Matloflf  and  Snell,  Strategic  Plan- 
ning: 1941-1942,  Chs.  XII-XIII. 

26  CCS  102,  24  Aug  42,  title:  Pdn  Policy  for  1943. 

87  OPD  notes  on  28th  mtg  CPS,  7 Aug  42,  ABC  400 
(2-17-42)  Sec  2. 
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ammunition  resulted  in  the  same  sort  of 
deadlock.28 

These  difficulties  over  the  scale  on 
which  requirements  should  be  calculated 
combined  with  the  lack  of  an  agreed  strat- 
egy to  lead  OPDj'SOS,  and  the  executive 
staff  of  the  MAB  to  the  same  conclusions — 
that  the  existing  Army  Supply  Program 
was  the  only  practical  basis  for  American 
production  planning  and  that  the  only 
British  requirements  to  be  accepted 
should  be  those  included  therein.  General 
Somervell  by  mid- August  was  even  ques- 
tioning the  role  the  CPRB  was  assuming, 
arguing  that  its  consideration  should  not 
extend  to  “the  types  and  quantities  of 
munitions  to  be  utilized  in  any  theater” — 
decisions  “military  in  character”  that 
“must  rest  with  the  military  authority.” 29 
With  the  CPRB  deadline  already  past,  the 
JCS  on  4 September  officially  proposed 
that  each  country  furnish  its  existing  re- 
quirements program,  the  British  program 
based  on  theater  deployment,  the  Ameri- 
can on  total  forces  that  could  be  trans- 
ported to  and  maintained  in  transoceanic 
theaters  and  total  forces  required  for  hem- 
isphere defense,  training,  or  use  as  strate- 
gic reserves.  There  was  little  the  British 
members  of  the  CCS  could  do  but  accept. 
The  MAB  had  in  fact  on  3 September 
already  furnished  the  CPRB  with  existing 
requirements  programs  in  pursuance  of  an 
informal  agreement  reached  between  the 
two  boards.30 

Though  the  British  won  the  concession 
that  a continuing  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  a program  of  combined  require- 
ments, the  U.S.  staff  was  ready  to  aban- 
don the  project  entirely.  The  CPRB,  in  its 
second  report  to  the  President  on  22  Sep- 
tember 1942,  implied  that  the  require- 
ments furnished  earlier  were  not  based  on 
strategy  and  again  called  on  the  CCS  to 


remedy  the  situation.  On  4 October 
Churchill  himself  cabled  Roosevelt  sug- 
gesting that  the  adjustment  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s January  production  goals  to  pro- 
duction realities — a necessity  now  that 
these  goals  had  served  their  initial  purpose 
of  raising  the  sights — was  a task  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  CPRB  on  the  basis  of 
the  strategic  plans  of  the  CCS.  This  time 
the  President  turned  to  the  JCS  for  advice, 
and  his  reply  to  Churchill,  drafted  in  the 
main  by  General  Somervell,  was  a polite 
rebuff.  It  recited  coldly  the  steps  being 
taken  in  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
production  program  in  line  with  realities 
and  ended  with  the  statement  that  the 
CPRB  “rather  than  questioning  specific 
requirements  items,”  should  restrict  itself 
to  an  analysis  of  the  total  United  States 
and  British  requirements  already  pre- 
sented, in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  procurement.31 


28  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Min,  28th  mtg  CPS,  7 Aug  42.  (3) 
MBW  19/1,  29Jul  42,  title:  Comparison  of  Combined 
Reqmts  and  Resources.  (4)  MBW  19/2,  10  Aug  42, 
title:  Combined  Resources  and  Reqmts  as  of  31  Dec 
42.  (5)  MBW  19/3,  28  Nov  42,  title:  Combined  Re- 
sources and  Reqmts.  (6)  MBW  19/4,  1 1 Dec  42,  same 
title.  (7)  CCS  T 1 7 , Interim  Rpt  of  Sp  Com,  6 Oct  42, 
title:  Study  of  Am. 

29  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Somervell  for  Gen  Burns,  Exec 
Off  MAB,  15  Aug  42,  sub:  Relationship  of  WD  to 
MAB  and  CPRB,  MAB  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  OPD 
notes  cited  h.  271  (3)  Memo,  Brig  Gen  William  F. 
Tompkins  for  Exec  Off  MAB,  25  Aug  42,  sub:  Com- 
bined Reqmts,  CCS  400.1  7 (7-6-42). 

30  (1)  Min,  31st  mtg  JCS,  1 Sep  42.  (2)  Min,  39th 
mtg  CCS,  4 Sep  42,  Item  3.  (3)  CCS  82/2,  4 Sep  42, 
title:  Combined  Pdn  Reqmts.  (4)  MBW  25/2,  3 Sep 
42,  title:  Pdn  Policy  for  1943.  (5)  MBW  26,  25  Aug 
42,  title:  Form  of  1943  Reqmts. 

31  (1)  Draft  msg,  President  to  Churchill,  sent  on  12 
Oct  42.  (2)  Msg  156,  Churchill  to  President,  4 Oct  42. 
Both  in  CCS  400.17  (7-6-42)  Sec  2.  (3)  CCS  102/1, 
25  Sep  42,  title:  Pdn  Policy  for  1943,  with  incl,  memo, 
CPRB  for  CCS,  transmitting  2d  rpt  of  CPRB  to  Presi- 
dent, 22  Sep  42.  (4)  Memo,  Exec  Off  MAB  for  Secy 
CCS,  28  Sep  42,  sub:  2d  Progress  Rpt  to  President  by 
CPRB,  Annex  I to  MBW  25/4,  28  Sep  42,  title:  Pdn 
Policy  for  1943. 
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This  message  ended  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a combined 
requirements  program  based  on  strategic 
deployments.  On  16  October  1942  the 
CCS,  with  considerable  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  British  members,  agreed  to 
inform  the  CPRB  that  the  requirements 
submitted  in  September  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a basis  of  planning,  and  that 
these  requirements  would  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  to  changing  strategy.3' 
The  net  result  was  to  firmly  establish  the 
principle  that  production  requirements  on 
U.S.  industry  and  priorities  thereon  would 
be  handled  as  American  problems  by 
American  agencies,  and  requirements  on 
British  production  on  a similar  national 
basis  in  Britain.  The  effort  of  the  CPRB  to 
draw  up  a combined  production  program 
was  completely  thwarted,  and  the  board 
itself  gradually  declined  in  importance.  It 
is  apparent  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  was  the  distrust  with  which  the 
U.S.  military  authorities,  particularly 
General  Somervell,  had  come  to  regard  it. 
They  were  well  aware  that  the  British 
civilians  on  the  CPRB  had  much  broader 
authority  in  their  own  country  than 
Donald  Nelson  had  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  feared  that  the  British  would 
dominate  the  board’s  actions.  “It  has  been 
difficult,”  Somervell  informed  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  one  occasion,  “to  prevent  the 
combined  committees  having  to  do  with 
production  and  transportation  from  be- 
coming dominated  by  the  British  view- 
point.” 33 

Similarly,  fear  of  over-allocations  to  the 
British  dictated  much  of  the  American  op- 
position to  the  combined  strategic  require- 
ments program.  Both  OPD  and  SOS  re- 
garded the  British  demands  against  Amer- 
ican production  as  likely  to  be  too  great  if 
their  theater  requirements  program  were 


accepted  as  a basis  of  assignments.  They 
thought  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  the 
British  in  direct  negotiations  and  in  the 
MAB  on  individual  issues  than  to  accept 
the  blanket  commitments  involved  in  any 
combined  strategic  requirements  program 
prepared  in  advance.  “Had  we  gone  on  a 
theater  basis,”  wrote  Brig.  Gen.  Patrick 
H.  Tansey,  head  of  OPD’s  Logistics  Group, 
in  1945,  “we  would  have  found  an  undue 
portion  of  our  supplies  being  transferred  to 
the  British  to  be  piled  up  in  such  logistical 
vacuums  as  India.”34  These  American 
fears  combined  with  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  valid  estimates  of  future  de- 
ployment to  spell  the  demise  of  combined 
requirements  planning  and  allocations 
based  on  them.  As  a corollary,  the  effort  to 
arrive  at  equal  scales  of  equipment  for 
training  and  for  British  and  American 
forces  in  the  same  theater  also  lapsed  and 
these  scales  were  left  for  determination  by 
the  respective  national  authorities. 

The  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement 

The  failure  of  combined  requirements 
planning  left  the  British  without  any  firm 
basis  on  which  to  anticipate  allocations  for 
the  following  year.  Their  experience  with 
the  munitions  assignments  machinery, 
meantime,  had  been  generally  disappoint- 
ing. MAG(G)  was  never  able  to  make  firm 
assignments  for  more  than  a month  in  ad- 
vance. The  acceptance  of  British  require- 
ments in  the  Army  Supply  Program  gave 
no  assurance  of  ultimate  assignment  as 

Min,  44th  mtg  CCS,  16  Oct  42,  Item  4. 

■I:|  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  no  date,  sub:  Orgn 
of  Combined  Bds,  WDCSA  334  ( 1942-43). 

:H  (1)  Memo,  prepared  by  Tansey,  no  addressee,  no 
date,  sub:  Alloc  of  Mun  for  Logis  Support  of  Global 
Strategy,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  6.  (2)  For  a brief 
statement  of  the  British  position,  see  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  397,  399. 
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long  as  production  schedules  were  uncer- 
tain and  as  long  as  elaborate  strategic 
justification  was  required  where  there 
were  competing  bids.  In  fact,  during  the 
whole  of  1942  the  British  were  allocated 
only  about  50  percent  of  their  require- 
ments for  that  year  as  accepted  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1942  version  of  the  Army  Supply 
Program.  Even  considering  that  many  of 
their  requirements  were  inflated,  this  per- 
formance was  disappointing.  Moreover, 
allocations,  in  terms  of  proportion  of 
American  production,  declined  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  Deliveries  of  com- 
ponents and  other  items  on  the  noncom- 
mon list  were  even  further  behind  sched- 
ule. Then,  as  Roosevelt  informed  Church- 
ill in  his  October  message,  the  adjustment 
of  requirements  to  the  realities  of  produc- 
tion was  already  under  way  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  promised  to  result  in  further 
curtailment  of  British  lend-lease  expect- 
ancies. The  War  Production  Board  in  Sep- 
tember 1942  found  the  military  require- 
ments program  for  1943  (including  lend- 
lease),  as  determined  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  too  great  for  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  country.  The  brunt 
of  the  consequent  reduction  fell  on  ground 
force  equipment  and  was  reflected  in  the 
12  November  1942  revision  of  the  Army 
Supply  Program.  In  this  adjustment, 
British  requirements  had  to  be  sacrificed 
on  at  least  a similar  scale  to  American  (by 
approximately  25  percent).  By  October 
1942  the  British  had  reached  a crisis  of 
their  own  in  allocating  the  last  reserves  of 
manpower  available,  and  felt  they  could 
proceed  no  further  without  more  specific 
assurances  as  to  the  scope  of  future  Ameri- 
can aid.  For  this  reason,  the  War  Cabinet 
sent  to  the  United  States  a mission  headed 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lyttelton  to  reach  definite 
agreements  on  the  whole  range  of  matters 


affecting  the  common  war  effort — produc- 
tion, allocation  of  munitions,  and  ship- 
ping.35 

During  the  visit  of  the  Lyttelton  mis- 
sion General  Somervell,  as  anxious  as  the 
British  to  place  their  lend-lease  program 
on  some  definitely  predictable  basis,  nego- 
tiated with  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Ronald  M.  Weeks 
an  agreement  on  ground  equipment  that 
scaled  down  British  requirements  by  ap- 
proximately 25  percent,  but  in  turn  gave  a 
definite  promise  that  the  reduced  require- 
ments would  be  met  by  actual  assign- 
ments. It  was  agreed: 

(a)  that  the  British  requirements  on  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  deficit  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied from  production  under  British  control, 
and  it  is  understood  that  these  requirements 
as  now  stated  do  not  exceed  the  British  ca- 
pacity to  man  or  operate  as  far  as  their  own 
troops  and  allies  for  whom  they  are  responsi- 
ble are  concerned. 

(b)  that  the  acceptance  of  British  require- 
ments in  the  1943  American  Programme  of 
Supply  and  Procurement  shall  carry  an  equal 
obligation  to  produce  and  make  available  to 
both  forces  the  quantities  involved  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreed  schedule  for  the  twelve 
calendar  months  of  1943,  and  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  meet  the  schedules,  the  quantities 
will  be  scaled  down  in  proportion  to  the 
requirement  accepted. 

(c)  that  no  departure  will  be  made  from 
this  understanding,  unless  in  the  event  of  a 
major  unforeseen  change  in  the  strategical 
situation,  and  then  by  agreement  between 
the  two  parties.36 


The  agreement  itself  listed  allocations  of 
most  major  items,  constituting  about  60 


33  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
p.  400.  (2)  Hall  and  Wrigley,  Studies  in  Overseas 
Supply,  first  draft,  Ch.  IV,  pp.  286-321,  Hist  Br,  Cab- 
inet Off,  London.  (3)  For  a discussion  of  the  “feasi- 
bility’’ crisis  in  U.S.  production  planning,  see  below, 


[Ch.  XXII 


36  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement,  incl  in  ltr,  J.  Eaton 
Griffith,  Jt  Secy  London  Mis,  to  Somervell,  19  Nov 
42,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  III. 
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percent  of  the  British  ground  army  re- 
quirements on  the  United  States  for  1943. 
The  Americans  were  to  make  every  effort 
to  accept  the  other  British  requirements 
not  agreed  upon  in  detail.  The  minimum 
flow  of  components  and  complementary 
items  necessary  to  maintain  the  British 
production  program  was  also  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  an  earlier  agreement  on  a 
special  pool  of  raw  materials  to  meet  spot 
item  requests  was  confirmed.37 

The  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement  was 
part  of  a whole  pattern  of  Anglo-American 
accords  reached  during  the  visit  of  the 
Lyttelton  mission,  including  a new  agree- 
ment for  the  allocation  of  aircraft  and  one 
on  shipping  for  the  British  Import  Pro- 
gram.38- The  whole  principle  of  the  Weeks- 
Somervell  Agreement  was  that  the  Army 
Supply  Program,  now  geared  to  a realistic 
appraisal  of  U.S.  productive  capacity, 
should  form  the  basis  for  both  require- 
ments and  assignments  of  ground  muni- 
tions from  American  production.  Under 
this  principle,  allocations  would  be  related 
to  strategic  or  operational  needs  only 
insofar  as  the  respective  national  require- 
ments programs  reflected  them.  This 
was  in  contravention  of  the  theory  on 
which  the  MAB  had  been  proceeding. 
When  the  agreement  was  presented  to 
that  body,  the  U.S.  Navy  member,  Ad- 
miral Joseph  M.  Reeves,  leveled  a sharp 
attack  upon  it,  charging  that  the  War  De- 
partment was  assuming  the  functions  of 
the  MAB  when  it  made  firm  commitments 
in  advance  for  assignment  to  the  British. 
“The  War  Department,”  Reeves  said, 
“undertakes  to  do  this  without  considera- 
tion of  the  directives,  strategic  needs  and 
strategic  policies  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  without 
reference  to  the  Combined  Munitions 
Assignments  Board.” 39 


Reeves  struck  at  a vulnerable  point.  If 
the  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement  were  ac- 
cepted without  qualification,  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  MAB  would  be  measur- 
ably reduced.  Yet  there  had  to  be  some 
foundation  for  long-term  calculations.  The 
allocation  of  aircraft  had  been  deter- 
mined from  the  beginning  by  very  similar 
agreements,  and  despite  Admiral  Reeves’ 
denial,  naval  allocations  were  in  large 
measure  determined  by  prearranged  pro- 
duction plans.  The  President  had  already 
indicated  to  Churchill  his  general  agree- 
ment. The  MAB  finally  decided  to  ap- 
prove, subject  to  the  reservation  that 
“assignments  can  be  made  only  by  the 
Munitions  Assignments  Board  and  that 
such  assignments  must  be  in  conformity 
with  the  directives  of  the  Combined  Chiefe 
of  Staff.” 40 

What  then  remained  of  the  principles 
of  the  common  pool  and  of  CCS  50/2?  An 
OPD  officer  suggested  at  one  point  that 
CCS  50/2  be  explicitly  repealed  in  favor 
of  a definite  theory  of  assignments  on  the 
basis  of  requirements  in  the  ASP.41  The 
objections  raised  by  Admiral  Reeves  seem 
to  have  ended  consideration  of  this  move, 
and  CCS  50/2  remained  on  the  books.  Its 

37  On  the  special  pool  of  raw  materials  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  noncommon  items,  see:  (1)  MBW  21,3 
Aug  42,  title:  Proced  for  Non-Programed  Items;  and 
(2)  Ltr,  Gen  Clay  to  James  S.  Knowlson,  Deputy 
Chm  CPRB,  2 Dec  42,  ID  092.2,  Treaties  and  Agree- 
ments, I. 

38  (1)  See  ltr,  President  to  Churchill,  30  Nov  42, 
ABC  400  ni.lQ-4?)  (2)  On  the  shipping  question, 
see  below,  fch.  XXVI,  I 

39  Memo,  Reeves  for  MAB,  10  Jan  43,  sub:  Agree- 
ment . . . Regarding  Procurement  of  Br  Reqmts  in 
U.S.  and  Subsequent  Asgmt  to  U.K.,  Annex  I to 
min,  48th  mtg  MAB,  lOJan  43, 

40  (1)  Min,  48th  mtg  MAB,  10  Jan  43,  and  atchd 
addendum.  (2)  See  also,  memo,  Col  Franks  for  CG 
SOS,  12  Jan  43,  sub:  . . . Items  for  Consideration  at 
49th  Mtg  of  MAB,  ID  334  MAC(G),  I. 

41  OPD  notes  on  46th  mtg  JCS,  15  Dec  42,  ABC 
400  (2-17-42)  Sec  4. 
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general  principles  were  sometimes  to  be 
invoked,  even  though  its  specific  theater 
priorities  had  long  been  outdated.  It  was 
never  to  be  revised,  a fact  that  in  itself  in- 
dicated its  principles  continued  to  have 
only  a very  general  application.  Neverthe- 
less, the  MAB  reservation  prevented  the 
Weeks- Somervell  Agreement  from  assum- 
ing the  status  of  a definite  protocol.  And 
OPD  was  able  during  1943  to  secure  tacit 
acceptance  within  the  munitions  assign- 
ment machinery  of  a new  theory  that 
employments — active  combat  use  of  troops— 
and  not  deployments  should  govern  alloca- 
tions. In  accordance  with  this  theory  the 
British  still  were  required  during  1943  and 
afterward  to  give  complete  operational 
justification  for  their  assignments  even 
where  the  requirement  had  been  accepted. 
The  decisions  rendered  at  the  interna- 
tional conferences  at  Casablanca  and 
afterward  served  as  amendments  to  CCS 
50/2  in  providing  guidance  on  employ- 
ments and  strategic  priorities.42 

The  Weeks- Somervell  Agreement  defi- 
nitely sealed  the  fate  of  combined  long- 
range  requirements  planning  on  a strate- 
gic basis  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  air  agreements,  substituted  the  princi- 
ple of  periodic  bilateral  negotiations.  After 
the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January 
1943,  the  CCS  instructed  the  Combined 
Staff  Planners  to  draw  up  tentative  de- 
ployment schedules  for  planning  pur- 
poses, but  these  were  never  used  as  a basis 
for  calculating  combined  requirements.  As 
far  as  the  MAB  was  concerned,  the  net 
effect  was  to  reduce  its  requirements  func- 
tion to  the  nominal  one  of  preparing  sta- 
tistical studies  on  individual  items  and 
maintaining  a general  balance  sheet  on 
combined  production.  Useful  as  these 
studies  were  in  pointing  out  necessary  ad- 
justments in  production  that  might  be 


made  by  national  authorities,  they  were 
only  advisory  in  nature  and  but  a weak 
substitute  for  the  genuine  combined  re- 
quirements planning  the  MAB  had  set  as 
its  initial  goal.43 

As  for  the  common  pool,  its  fate  may 
well  be  summarized  in  the  words  of  an 
International  Division  study  in  mid-1943: 

It  is  commonly  said  that  . . . the  resources 
of  the  two  nations  have  been  placed  in  a com- 
mon pool.  While  unobjectionable  as  a meta- 
phor, it  is  a mistake  to  construe  this  statement 
as  being  literally  correct.  For,  whereas  the 
two  countries  are  engaged  in  a common  en- 
terprise and  the  resources  of  each  are  pooled 
in  the  sense  that  requests  for  munitions  may 
be  filed  against  each  on  behalf  of  any  lend- 
lease  country,  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  applied  primarily  to  equipping 
United  States  Forces,  and  the  resources  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  applied  primarily 
to  equipping  British  Forces.  Furthermore, 
the  control  of  production  facilities  within 
each  country  remains  in  the  hands  of  that 
country,  as  does  the  power  to  determine  what 
and  how  much  those  facilities  shall  produce.44 

Application  of  Assignments  Theories: 

The  Work  of  the  MAC(G) 

The  broad  theories  of  assignment  found 
application  in  the  detailed  work  of  the  as- 
signments committees.  Of  these,  the  Muni- 
tions Assignments  Committee  (Ground)  is 
of  greatest  interest  in  this  volume,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  its  policies  and  practices 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  as- 
signments process.  The  MAC(G)  handled 

42  (t)  ID,  Study  on  International  Aid  for  Joint  Staff 
Planners,  (mimeographed)  Jun  43,  pp.  2-13,  ID.  (2) 
Memo,  Col  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  for  Gen  Handy, 
ACofS  OPD,  27  Nov  42,  OPD  400  U.K.,  Case  40. 

43  (1)  Min,  70th  mtg  CCS,  5 Feb  43,  Item  9.  (2) 
MBW  43,  19  Jan  43,  title:  Proposed  1943  Prog  Under 
Par.  2 of  CCS  19/1.  (3)  Min  4,  50th  mtg  MAB,  21  Jan 
43.  (4)  Min  4,  52d  mtg  MAB,  3 Feb  43.  (5)  Hancock 
and  Gowing,  Brilish  War  Economy,  p.  397. 

44  ID,  Study  on  International  Aid  for  Joint  Staff 
Planners,  p.  3,  cited  n.  42. 
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a vast  range  of  equipment  from  medium 
tanks  and  tractors  to  picks  and  shovels. 
While  MAC  (A)  assigned  all  equipment 
peculiar  to  the  air  forces,  MAC(G)  han- 
dled those  materials  that  were  in  common 
use  by  ground  and  air  forces.  A special 
Radar  and  Communications  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  with  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Forces,  and  British  representatives,  was 
set  up  to  assign  radar  and  related  equip- 
ment. The  radar  committee,  though  in  a 
sense  independent,  reported  its  recom- 
mended assignments  to  the  MAB  through 
the  ground  committee.45  The  main  ground 
committee  soon  found  that  with  only  the 
assistance  of  its  secretariat  it  could  not 
render  informed  decisions  on  transfer 
schedules  for  the  thousands  of  items  under 
its  control.  Subcommittees  soon  began  to 
mushroom.  The  first  was  an  assignments 
subcommittee  charged  with  preparing  the 
monthly  assignments  schedules.  This  was 
followed  by  subcommittees  for  explosives, 
tanks,  tractors,  trucks,  signal  equipment, 
amphibious  vehicles,  chemical  warfare 
equipment,  medical  equipment,  engineer 
equipment,  diesel  engines,  and  quarter- 
master and  transportation  stores.  In  addi- 
tion, special  stockpile  arrangements  were 
made  for  handling  the  manifold  small 
items  procured  by  the  Medical  and  Engi- 
neer services.  All  these  subcommittees 
contained  British  representation  and  re- 
ported through  the  Assignments  Subcom- 
mittee to  MAC(G).  Normally,  only 
matters  upon  which  the  subcommittees 
could  not  agree  received  detailed  consid- 
eration in  the  main  ground  committee.  In 
turn,  only  when  the  MAC(G)  could  not 
agree  were  assignments  referred  to  the 
MAB.  Thus,  a neat  and  logical  hierarchy 
of  assignments  committees  evolved,  pro- 
viding for  Anglo-American  consultation 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level,  with  a 


system  of  appeals  similar  to  that  of  a 
judicial  system.46 

During  1941  the  various  schedules  for 
defense  aid  deliveries  had  been  projected 
for  a year  in  advance  but  during  1942  this 
proved  impossible.  MAC(G)  at  first  tried 
to  make  firm  assignments  for  one  month 
in  advance  and  tentative  assignments  for 
the  next  two,  but  when  the  first  American 
requirements  for  Bolero  were  presented 
in  May,  the  tentative  assignments  were 
dropped.  At  the  insistence  of  the  British, 
who  contended  they  needed  this  much  ad- 
vance notice  in  order  to  plan  the  utiliza- 
tion of  shipping  and  equipment,  the 
tentative  assignments  were  resumed  in 
August.  A plan  for  making  assignments 
firm  by  quarterly  periods  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  committee  at  this  time,  but 
finally  rejected.  Nevertheless,  efforts  were 
made  to  assign  certain  large  and  bulky 
materials  such  as  tractors  and  tanks  by 
quarters.47 

Assignments  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  of  the  next  month’s  production. 
If  production  either  fell  short  of  or  ex- 
ceeded estimates,  adjustment  had  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  provide  for  these  adjust- 
ments on  an  equitable  basis,  MAC(G) 
adopted  the  method,  already  in  use  by  the 
air  committee,  known  as  the  block  system. 
A “block”  for  a given  item  was  normally 
set  at  an  estimated  week’s  production.  As 
a convenient  example,  say  that  a week’s 
estimated  production  of  .30-caliber  am- 

45  Min  606.  39th  mtg  MAC(G),  15  Jul  42;  Min  660, 
41st  mtg,  30  Jul  42;  Min  81  1, 45th  mtg,  27  Aug  42; 
Min  849,  47th  mtg,  2 Sep  42;  Min  885,  48th  mtg,  10 
Sep  42;  and  Min  909,  49th  mtg,  1 7 Sep  42. 

46  (1)  Min  582,  37th  mtg  MAC(G),  9 Jul  42;  and 
Min  1858,  89th  mtg,  15  Apr  43.  (2)  For  Engineer  and 
Medical  common  stockpiles,  see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I, 
484-94,  524-25. 

47  (1)  Min  749,  43d  mtg  MAC(G),  13  Aug  42;  and 
Min  806,  45th  mtg,  27  Aug  42,  with  Tab  K.  (2)  See 
also,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  23 1-33. 
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munition  was  100  million  rounds.  Each 
country  interested  was  then  assigned  a 
certain  quantity  from  each  block  in  a cer- 
tain order  of  priority.  The  first  20  million 
rounds  might  go  to  the  United  States, 
then  30  million  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
next  20  million  to  the  USSR,  and  finally 
30  million  to  the  United  States.  If  the  first 
block,  instead  of  being  produced  in  a 
week,  took  ten  days,  everyone  would 
share  alike  in  the  effects  of  the  delay.  If  it 
were  produced  in  five  days,  everyone 
would  share  in  the  accelerated  production. 
When  some  emergency  demand  had  to  be 
met,  wedges  could  be  inserted  between 
blocks.  Suppose  after  the  first  block  had 
been  delivered,  China  had  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  .30-caliber  ammunition  and 
MAC(G)  made  the  assignment.  It  would 
be  inserted  as  a wedge  before  deliveries  on 
the  second  block  were  begun/8 

The  block  system  could  not  be  applied 
to  all  types  of  equipment,  nor  did  it  serve 
as  a complete  solution  where  it  was.  There 
was  an  inevitable  tendency  for  operating 
divisions  to  give  priority  to  special  needs  of 
U.S.  forces,  regardless  of  the  transfer 
directives  issued  by  the  International  Di- 
vision. The  division’s  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  were  never  completely  suc- 
cessful so  long  as  demand  exceeded 
supply.49 

In  connection  with  his  agreement  with 
General  Weeks  in  November  1942,  Gen- 
eral Somervell  worked  out  with  British 
General  Macready  an  adaptation  of  the 
block  system  to  long-range  assignments 
scheduling.  Estimated  yearly  production 
of  each  article  would  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  blocks,  normally  between  75 
and  125.  Each  block  would  then  be  di- 
vided into  subblocks  for  the  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  the  USSR,  and 
China.  The  smaller  countries  for  whom 


the  United  States  was  responsible  would 
be  included  in  the  U.S.  block,  the  domin- 
ions, colonies,  and  other  countries  in  the 
British  sphere  in  the  United  Kingdom 
block.  In  general,  the  size  of  each  subblock 
would  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of 
the  requirement  of  that  nation  to  the  total 
1943  Army  Supply  Program.  To  provide  a 
means  whereby  paramount  operational 
needs  of  one  country  might  be  met,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  exchange  of  subblocks 
or  insertion  of  wedges.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  assignments,  these  adjustments 
would  be  the  principal  means  by  which 
MAC(G)  would  maintain  a continuing 
relationship  between  assignments  and  op- 
erational plans.50  The  ground  committee 
worked  out  the  details,  and  this  ingenious 
system  was  put  into  effect  in  February 
1943.  In  practice  it  soon  proved  too  rigid 
since  strategic  need  continued  to  be  the 
criterion  for  action,  and  MAC(G)  reverted 
to  its  older  practice  of  making  firm  assign- 
ments for  one  month  and  tentative  assign- 
ments for  two,  within  the  over-all  limita- 
tions of  requirements  accepted  for  each 
country  in  the  Army  Supply  Program. 

Whatever  the  theories  of  allocation, 
assignment  by  MAC(G),  both  before  and 
after  the  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement, 


4S  (1)  Min  82,  9th  mtg  MAC(G),  12  Mar  42.  (2) 
Min  l(e)(iix),  8th  mtg  MAB,  25  Mar  42.  (3)  Ltr,  Lt 
Col  Willet  J.  Baird  to  P.  I.  Molchanov,  Soviet  Purch 
Comm,  28  May  42,  ID  400.318  USSR  Mis  File. 

49  (1)  Memo,  ID  for  CofOrd,  24  Aug  42,  ID 
400.318,  I.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Franks  for  ACoflS  for  Ma- 
teriel, 4 Sep  42,  sub:  Compliance  of  OCofOrd  With 
Trf  Dirs  of  MAC(G),  ID  400.318  U.K.,  I.  (3)  Memo, 
Secy  for  Chm  MAC(G),  2 Nov  42,  tab  to  agenda  for 
57th  mtg  MAC(G),  5 Nov  42.  (4)  Min  1 156,  57th  mtg 
MAC(G),  5 Nov  42.  • 

(1)  Ltr,  Macready  to  Somervell,  27  Nov  42.  (2) 
Ltr,  Somervell  to  Macready,  28  Nov  42.  Both  in  ID, 
Lend-Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  III.  (3)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for 
Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  3 Mar  43,  sub:  Institution  of  a 
Block  System  of  Asgmts,  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  V. 
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was  an  item-by-item  problem.  The  factors 
influencing  each  decision  were  many  and 
varied,  and  normally  there  were  compro- 
mises at  any  and  all  of  the  various  levels. 
Early  in  1942  a relatively  arbitrary  deci- 
sion was  rendered  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  all  .30-caliber  rifles  should  be  allotted 
to  the  U.S.  Army,  while  the  British  would 
receive  all  rifle  production  from  a special 
.303-caliber  line.  The  allocation  of  trac- 
tors, a type  of  equipment  in  critically  short 
supply  for  both  military  and  civilian  pur- 
poses, had  to  be  arranged  by  a permanent 
tractor  committee,  which  planned  produc- 
tion schedules  and  recommended  alloca- 
tions on  a quarterly  basis.  A British  re- 
quest in  midsummer  1942  for  an  increased 
allotment  of  40-mm.  antiaircraft  Bofors 
guns  to  protect  their  cities  against  low- 
flying  German  aircraft  ran  the  whole 
gantlet  of  committees  and  subcommittees 
before  a typical  compromise  decision  was 
rendered  by  the  MAB.51  Space  does  not 
permit  consideration  in  detail  of  these  and 
the  manifold  other  individual  assignments 
problems.  A brief  sketch  of  the  allocations 
of  tanks,  the  most  important  single  item  of 
ground  equipment,  will  have  to  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  problems  and  the 
way  the  assignments  machinery  met  them. 

A long  lead  time  was  required  for  tank 
production  planning,  making  it  necessary 
to  tie  allocations  closely  to  production 
plans.  The  British  were  most  dependent 
upon  American  production  for  tanks, 
their  requirements  making  up  almost  half 
the  entire  American  tank  program.  In 
March  1942,  at  the  invitation  of  the  War 
Department,  the  British  sent  a group  of 
tank  experts  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
a U.S.  tank  committee  in  an  effort  to 
formulate  a tank  program  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  combined  conference  was 
charged  with  reduction  of  tank  designs  to 


the  fewest  compatible  with  tactical  re- 
quirements, determination  of  combat  ve- 
hicle requirements  for  all  theaters  of  oper- 
ations, and  adjustments  in  production 
necessary  to  meet  these  requirements.  The 
Americans  had  already  agreed  among 
themselves  that  the  principal  item  of  tank 
production  in  the  United  States  should  be 
the  M4  medium  tank  series  (popularly 
designated  the  General  Sherman),  with  a 
subsidiary  production  of  light  tanks.  The 
British  accepted  this  decision  since  the 
Sherman  met  their  requirement  for  a 
“cruiser”  tank  to  fulfill  the  mobile  role  in 
armored  divisions.  However,  they  also  had 
large  requirements  for  an  “assault”  tank — 
heavier  and  less  mobile  than  the  cruiser 
though  armed  with  the  same  guns — which 
they  thought  necessary  for  use  in  support 
of  infantry  or  in  attack  on  fortified  posi- 
tions. The  Americans  agreed  to  develop 
experimental  models  of  an  assault  tank, 
though  their  own  doctrine  recognized  no 
need  for  the  type.  Since  all  parties  agreed 
that  strategy  had  not  yet  developed  far 
enough  to  permit  formulation  of  tank  re- 
quirements on  a theater  basis,  they  were 
computed  solely  in  bulk  for  the  years  1942 
and  1943.  Lip  service  was  paid  to  the 
President’s  tank  production  goals,  but 
only  by  including  therein  all  the  various 
sorts  of  armored  combat  vehicles  that  used 
either  the  light  or  medium  tank  chassis.52 

51  (1)  Min  211,  18th  mtg  MAC(G),  9 Apr  42.  (2) 
Background  papers  in  English  Corresp  Lend-lease  2 
file;  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  3 file;  and  Col  Boone’s 
file,  DAD.  (3)  For  a summary  of  the  tractor  problem, 
see  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  458-67.  (4)  MBW  22,  1 1 Aug 
42,  title:  Bofors  Guns,  Equip,  and  Am.  (5)  Memo, 
Gen  Clay  for  Subcom  MAB,  26  Aug  42,  sub:  Ground 
Com  Case  29,  AG  400.3295  (4-5-41)  (1).  (6)  Min  2b, 
30th  mtg  MAB,  26  Aug  42;  Min  9b,  31st  mtg,  2 
Sep  42. 

52  (1)  Findings  and  Final  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Brit- 
ish Tank  Mission  and  U.S.  Tank  Committee,  30  Mar 
42,  Mis’s  Sec,  Ord  Hist  files.  (2)  Memo,  unsigned,  no 
addressee,  13  Jan  42,  sub:  Decisions  Taken  and  Ob- 
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Table  5 — Proposed  Tank  Programs:  1942-43 


Type  of  Tank  and  Year 

Presidential 

Objective 

Requirements  Program,  1942 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Other 

1942 

Total 

44,  500 

24, 588 

9,  277 

6, 634 

8,677 

Light 

19,  500 

10,  588 

3,500 

2,534 

4,554 

Medium 

25,000 

14,000 

5,777 

4,100 

4,123 

Assault 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

Total 

70,000 

51,622 

24,  743 

24,  334 

12,  545 

Light 

20,000 

17, 044 

1,750 

9,  734 

6,450 

Medium 

50,000 

35, 178 

14, 493 

14,600 

6,085 

Assault 

0 

8,500 

8,  500 

0 

0 

There  were  also  U.S.  requirements  for  115  heavy  tanks  in  1942  and  combined  requirements  for  770  aero  tanks  in  each  year.  The  presi* 
dential  objective  included  500  heavy  tanks  in  1942  and  5,000  in  1943.  For  simplicity’s  sake  the  table  omits  other  sorts  of  combat  vehicles, 
which  made  total  figures  match  those  of  the  presidential  objective. 

Source:  Findings  and  Final  Minutes  of  the  Joint  British  Tank  Mission  and  U.S.  Tank  Committee,  30  Mar  42,  Mis's  Sec,  Ord  Hist  files. 


These  production  planning  estimates 
never  became  a satisfactory  basis  for  al- 
locations. The  tank  schedules  agreed  upon 
after  the  London  and  Moscow  Confer- 
ences in  1941  were  revamped  by  MAC(G) 
ih  February  and  extended  to  the  end  of 
June  1942.  But  the  actual  process  of  as- 
signments became  a month-by-month 
struggle  over  the  newest  and  best  types, 
the  British  basing  their  claims  on  their 
needs  for  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Amer- 
icans insisting  on  training  their  forces  with 
the  types  they  were  expected  to  use  in 


servations  Made  in  Conf  With  ....  (3)  Memo, 
Aurand  for  Moore,  15  Jan  42,  sub:  Unsigned  Memo 
Dated  13  Jan  42  . . . . Last  two  in  G-4/31691-1.  (4) 
Memo,  ASW  for  Gen  Moore,  16  Jan  42.  (5)  Memo, 
Somervell  for  Moore,  16  Jan  42.  Last  two  in  Gen  Stf 
(1)  1941-42  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (6)  TAG  ltr  to  Aurand, 
6 Mar  42,  sub:  U.S.  Tank  Com,  AG  334  U.S.  Tank 
Com  (3-6-42).  (7)  For  light,  medium  and  assault 
tanks  as  approved  at  the  conference,  see  Table  5. 


combat.  It  was  not  until  July,  and  then  at 
the  behest  of  the  British,  that  MAC(G) 
made  any  attempt  to  convert  the  tank 
conference  plans  into  allocation  schedules. 
The  newly  formed  tank  subcommittee 
then  worked  out  schedules  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  terms  of  the  conference’s  pro- 
duction plans,  and  they  were  approved  by 
MAB  as  “firm  to  the  end  of  1942.”  53 
As  early  as  October  the  “firm”  plans 
began  to  crumble.  For  lack  of  priorities, 


53  (1)  Min  668,  41st  mtg  MAC(G),  30  Jul  42.  (2) 
Min  163,  13th  mtg  MAC(G),  26  Mar  42;  Min  183, 
14th  mtg,  30  Mar  42;  Min  186,  15th  mtg,  2 Apr  42; 
Min  264,  22d  mtg,  24  Apr  42;  Min  518,  35th  mtg,  22 
Jun  42;  Min  533.  36th  mtg,  2 Jul  42;  Min  570,  37th 
mtg,  9 Jul  42.  (3)  Min  37,  7th  mtg  MAC(G),  26  Feb 
42,  with  Tabs  A and  B;  Min  40,  8th  mtg,  9 Mar  42. 
(4)  Agenda  for  10th  mtg  MAC(G),  16  Mar  42.  (5) 
Memo,  Lt  Col  George  H.  Olmstead  for  CofOrd, 
14  Aug  42,  sub:  Distrib  of  Light  and  Medium 
Tanks  . . . , ID  470.8,  I. 
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tank  production  had  to  be  cut  back  con- 
siderably from  agreed  schedules  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  British  ac- 
cepted a cut  in  their  light  tank  deliveries 
without  protest  and  the  principle  of  a pro- 
portionate reduction  in  medium  tanks  as 
well,  but  bitterly  protested  a decision  of 
the  MAC(G)  to  cut  their  assignments  of 
the  M4A2  type,  which  they  considered  the 
most  suitable  for  desert  warfare.  The  issue 
was  finally  settled  by  a compromise  by 
which  a number  of  M4A2  tanks  destined 
for  the  USSR  were  diverted  to  the  British, 
there  being  no  means  of  immediately  ship- 
ping them  to  Russia.  The  net  result  of  all 
these  shifting  schedules,  however,  was  that 
the  British  during  1942  got  considerably 
fewer  tanks  than  they  had  expected  after 
the  March  conference,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  terms  of  proportion  of  American 
production.  Out  of  a total  medium  pro- 
duction of  12,936  (March  forecast,  14,000) 
they  received  4,526  (March  forecast, 
5,777),  and  out  of  a total  light  production 
of  10,947  (March  forecast,  10,588)  they 
received  2,3.31  (March  forecast,  3, 500). 54 

The  downward  revision  of  tank  produc- 
tion schedules  for  1943  had  graver  impli- 
cations and  created  the  only  serious  crisis 
of  the  Weeks-Somervell  negotiations.  At  a 
second  tank  conference,  held  in  London  in 
August  1942,  the  British  agreed  to  drop 
their  requirements  for  8,500  assault  tanks, 
but  asked  that  this  figure  be  added  to  their 
1943  requirements  for  mediums  to  make  a 
total  of  22,993.  When  General  Weeks  got 
to  Washington  in  November  he  found  that 
General  Somervell  was  not  ready  to  ac- 
cept even  half  that  figure.  The  President’s 
goal  of  50,000,  Somervell  calculated, 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  35,500.  U.S. 
requirements  were  lowered  to  9,000,  the 
Soviet  figure  set  at  4,500,  other  lend-lease 
at  2,000,  self-propelled  vehicles  using  the 


medium  tank  chassis  at  10,000,  leaving 
10,000  as  the  maximum  figure  for  the 
British.  General  Weeks  protested  violently 
that  12,000  was  the  absolute  rock  bottom 
the  British  could  consider,  and  asked  that 
the  production  goal  be  set  at  40,000.  He 
hinted  broadly  in  a letter  to  Somervell 
that  he  would  ask  Lyttelton  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  higher  authorities.  In- 
censed, Somervell,  who  insisted  Weeks  was 
asking  the  impossible,  pointed  out  that  the 
British,  from  their  own  and  American 
production,  were  asking  for  double  the 
number  of  tanks  required  by  American 
forces.  Through  Harry  Hopkins  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  to  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  War  Department. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  decision  by  the 
President,  except  that  in  a letter  to 
Churchill  he  suggested  that  both  countries 
were  underrating  the  need  for  medium 
tanks.  The  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement 
stated  both  the  British  and  the  American 
positions,  and  stipulated  that  a review  of 
the  raw  material  situation  should  take 
place  on  1 April  1943  with  a view  to  de- 
termining if  the  goal  of  40,000  could  be 
met.  In  the  interim,  actual  production 
would  be  assigned  at  a ratio  of  ten  medium 
tanks  for  the  British  to  nine  for  the  Amer- 
icans. Before  April,  a reduction  in  Soviet 
requirements  made  it  possible  to  accept 
the  British  figure  of  12,000  medium  tanks 


54  (1)  Min  1022,  53d  mtg  MAC(G),  8 Oct  42.  (2) 
Memo,  Chm  MAC(G)  for  Exec  Off  MAB,  3 Nov  42, 
sub:  Readjustment  of  4th  Quarter  1942  Asgmt  Me- 
dium Tanks,  MAB  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Min  3a,  40th 
mtg  MAB,  4 Nov  42;  Min  5a,  41st  mtg,  1 1 Nov  42- 
(4)  Min  1 184,  58th  mtg  MAC(G),  12  Nov  42;  Min 
1244,  63d  mtg,  26  Nov  42;  Min  1273,  64th  mtg,  7 Dec 
42.  (5)  See  tables  in  Hist  of  Lend-lease  Tanks  1 1 Mar 
41-31  Dec  44  file,  ID.  (6)  For  production  figures,  see 
below, |App.  Bj  (7)  See  also  below, | Ch.  XXI  for  the 
tank  problem  re  the  Soviet  Union. 
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for  1943  without  any  change  in  production 
plans.55 

The  Adjustment  of  Assignments 
and  Shipping 

In  framing  CCS  50/2,  the  planners 
deliberately  chose  to  recognize  strategic 
need  as  the  basis  for  assignments  rather 
than  the  availability  of  shipping  as  Gen- 
eral Somervell  had  suggested  in  January 
1942.  This  decision  reflected  a general 
agreement  that  shipping  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dictate  strategic  requirements, 
but  must  rather  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
several  governing  factors  determining 
their  feasibility.  The  adjustment  of  assign- 
ments to  shipping  was  left  as  a matter  for 
the  MAB  and  its  committees  to  work  out 
without  any  specific  directive  from  the 
CCS.  Since  shipping  allocations  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  other  agencies, 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  MAB  could 
control  the  volume  of  shipping  available, 
nor,  on  occasions,  even  accurately  estimate 
what  it  would  be.  They  had  therefore  to 
proceed  from  the  other  end  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  assignments  to  the  availability  of 
shipping  on  a short-term  basis  and  to  de- 
vise means  to  prevent  accumulations  of 
unshipped  assignments. 

The  Army  took  the  position  that  either 
goods  should  be  shipped  by  the  nation  to 
whom  they  were  assigned  in  a reasonable 
length  of  time  or  they  should  be  repos- 
sessed for  American  use  or  assignment  to 
some  other  lend-lease  claimant.  This  pol- 
icy was  aimed  not  so  much  at  increasing 
the  Army’s  stocks  as  at  keeping  the  ports 
clear,  insuring  an  effort  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  expedite  shipment,  and  provid- 
ing a guide  for  future  assignments  in  terms 
of  ability  to  float.5"  The  first  policy  pro- 
mulgated by  the  War  Department  in  Jan- 


uary 1942  provided  for  optional  reposses- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Army  of  goods  awaiting 
transport  for  more  than  thirty  days.  This 
system  produced  little  more  than  confu- 
sion since  the  supply  services  did  not  at 
first  understand  it  and  were  in  no  position 
to  make  the  reports  required;  the  time 
limit  of  thirty  days  proved  too  short  in 
view  of  a shipping  cycle  that  averaged 
forty-five  to  fifty  days.  Experience  with 
the  30- Day  Rule  led  General  Aurand  and 
General  Somervell  to  recommend  to  MAB 
a 45-day  time  limit,  with  mandatory 
rather  than  optional  repossession  at  the 
end  of  that  period.57 

In  June  a special  committee  of  MAB 
decided  on  a more  flexible  policy  and  one 
more  favorable  to  lend-lease  recipients. 
Material  held  for  forty-five  days  was  to  be 
reported  for  possible  repossession,  but  the 
MAB  would  render  an  individual  decision 
after  reviewing  the  circumstances  in  each 
case.  Under  the  procedure  finally  set  up, 
the  various  supply  services  made  biweekly 

55  (1)  United  States  Technical  Mission,  Joint  Re- 
port and  Findings,  26  Aug  42,  Mis’s  Sec,  Ord  Hist 
files.  (2)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Hopkins,  1 1 Nov  42, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Ltr,  Weeks  to 
Somervell,  1 1 Nov  42.  (4)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Weeks, 
1 2 Nov  42.  (5)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Gen  Sir  Walter  Ven- 
ning, Dir-Gen  Br  Ministry  of  Sup  Mis,  26  Feb  43. 
Last  three  in  Br  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (6)  Min  1439,  69th 
mtg  MAC(G),  7 Jan  43.  (7)  Ltr,  Venning  to  Somer- 
vell, 18  Mar  43,  ID  470.8  U.K.,  I.  (8)  On  reduction 
in  Soviet  requirements,  see  below,  bh.  XXU 

,B  Memo,  Gen  Clay  for  CG  SOS,  19  Oct  42,  sub: 
Opn  of  45-Day  Rule,  ID  319.1  Rpts  Storage,  I. 

57  (1)  Memo,  USW  for  Chiefs  of  SAS,  3 Jan  42, 
sub:  Trf  of  Def  Articles  to  Foreign  Govts,  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  II.  (2)  TAG  ltr  to  Chiefs  of  SAS, 
27  Feb  42,  same  sub,  AG  68  1 (2-19-42).  (3)  Backing 
papers  in  Misc  Stf  Studies,  Case  Lend-lease  10A, 
DAD.  (4)  Memo,  Aurand  for  all  DAD  offs,  24  Feb  42, 
sub:  One  Month’s  Accumulation  of  Sups.  (5)  Memo, 
Maj  William  W.  Goodman,  Chief  of  Progress  Sec 
DAD,  for  Aurand,  5 Jun  42,  sub:  Unshipped  Items 
Held  Thirty  Days  or  Longer.  Last  two  in  ID  319.1 
Rpts  Storage,  I.  (6)  Min  372,  29th  mtg  MAC(G),  18 
May  42 ; Min  378,  30th  mtg,  21  May  42.  (7)  Min  5, 
18th  mtg  MAB,  3 Jun  42. 
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reports  to  MAC(G)  of  material  made 
available  to  foreign  governments  and  not 
shipped  within  forty-five  days  of  the  notice 
of  availability.  MAC(G)  then  made  rec- 
ommendations to  MAB  for  repossession, 
reassignment,  or  extension  of  the  time  for 
shipping,  and  the  MAB,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  assignments,  rendered  the 
final  decision.58  The  45-Day  Rule  was  put 
into  effect  just  at  a time  when  congestion 
at  the  ports  was  becoming  dangerous,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  played  an 
important  part  in  clearing  up  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  it  was  the  general  application  of 
pressure  under  the  rule  and  not  its  literal 
interpretation  or  efficient  operation  that 
accomplished  this  result.  The  first  reports 
rendered  by  the  supply  services  were  so 
flagrantly  inaccurate  that  MAC(G)  re- 
fused to  make  any  positive  recommenda- 
tions on  them.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
procedures  had  been  streamlined  within 
the  SOS  and  special  subcommittees  set  up 
within  MAC(G)  that  reporting  became 
sufficiently  accurate  to  permit  intelligent 
action.59 

Even  with  improved  reporting,  there 
were  other  aspects  of  administration  of  the 
45-Day  Rule  that  made  it  a cumbersome 
method  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Repossession  of 
noncommon  items  seldom  served  any  use- 
ful purpose,  for  they  were  usually  designed 
and  manufactured  for  one  specific  nation 
and  could  not  serve  another.  Even  on 
common  items,  material  for  lend-lease 
had  to  be  physically  segregated  and  given 
special  markings  and  packing.  Reposses  - 
sion then  necessitated  repacking,  remark- 
ing, and  sometimes  transshipment  all  the 
way  across  the  country  to  a new  port  of 
exit.  Since,  in  accordance  with  MAB 
policy,  assignments  were  usually  made  to 
replace  any  material  repossessed,  the 


whole  process  took  on  a certain  air  of  fu- 
tility.60 This  situation  led  inevitably  to 
leniency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rule. 
The  supply  services  usually  gave  a very 
liberal  interpretation  to  the  date  of  avail- 
ability, from  which  the  forty-five  days 
were  to  be  calculated,  and  excluded  from 
the  reports  material  about  to  be  shipped 
even  though  it  had  been  held  too  long. 
Processing  through  the  munitions  assign- 
ments machinery  delayed  the  actual  act 
of  repossession  to  an  average  of  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy-three  days  rather  than  the 
prescribed  forty-five.  The  ground  com- 
mittee and  the  board  granted  frequent  ex- 
tensions of  time  where  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  justify  it.  Actual  repossessions  in 
the  end  were  limited.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
rule  is  exemplified  by  the  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  items  reported.  At 
the  end  of  October  1942  the  SOS  in- 
formed the  MAB  that  the  45-Day  Rule 
was  fulfilling  its  fundamental  purposes  of 
effectively  clearing  ports  and  storage 
areas,  diverting  needed  materials  from 
storage  to  use,  and  assisting  in  establish- 
ing levels  for  assignment.61 

The  British  did  not  share  this  satisfac- 
tion and  looked  on  the  rule  with  some  mis- 
givings. It  was  not  always  possible  to  pro- 
vide shipping  within  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed, even  when  the  requirement  for  a 

(1)  Min  5,  19th  mtg  MAB,  10  Jun  42.  (2)  Min 
462,  34th  mtg  MAC(G),  15  Jun  42;  Itr,  Aurand  to 
Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  10  Jun  42,  sub:  Reporting  of  Lend- 
lease  Mat  Not  Floated  for  45  Days,  Tab  B to  min;  and 
see  also  Tabs  C and  E to  min.  (3)  Min  556,  36th  mtg 
MAC(G),  2 Jul  42.  (4)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  645-57. 

■’“(I)  See  above,  ICh,  Xl.  (2)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I, 
647-48.  (3)  Min  514,  35th  mtg  MAC(G),  22  Jun  42. 
(4)  Min,  Hq  ASF  stf  conf  mtg,  26  Jun  42. 

60  (1)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  647-49,  659-61.  (2)  1st 
Ind,  MAB  to  MAC(G),  1 1 Jun  42,  Tab  E to  min,  34th 
mtg  MAC(G),  15  Jun  42. 

61  MBW  9/2,  31  Oct  42,  title:  Repossession  of 
Equip  Awaiting  Shipt  for  More  Than  45  Days. 
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British  theater  was  a most  urgent  one. 
There  were  particular  difficulties  in  float- 
ing very  heavy  equipment — large  trucks, 
tank  transporters,  locomotives,  tractors, 
tanks,  and  heavy  engineer  equipment — 
and  it  was  in  these  very  categories  that  the 
British  were  most  dependent  upon  Amer- 
ican production.  They  were  engaged  in 
supplying  theaters  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  globe — India,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the 
United  Kingdom  itself-— and  they  pre- 
ferred to  ship  directly  from  the  United 
States  to  these  outlying  theaters  rather 
than  to  transship  via  the  British  Isles. 
Sailings  to  some  of  these  points  were  in- 
frequent and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  operate  within  the  limits  of  the  45-Day 
Rule.  Even  though  the  Americans  were 
lenient  in  its  interpretation,  there  would 
always  be  cases  where  they  might  use  the 
rule  to  repossess  particularly  critical  items 
that  both  countries  needed  badly.  Briga- 
dier Campion  in  August  proposed  that  the 
purposes  behind  the  rule  could  be  better 
achieved  by  regulation  of  assignments 
than  by  repossession.  He  suggested  estab- 
lishment of  allowable  cushions  for  each 
item,  consisting  of  an  estimated  thirty 
days’  to  forty-five  days’  assignment.  When 
unshipped  material  exceeded  this  cushion, 
then  the  next  month’s  assignments  should 
be  curbed  in  proportion.  These  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  on  a short-term 
basis,  with  the  long-term  assignments  to 
balance  long-term  requirements.  There 
Was  a good  deal  of  logic  in  the  British  pro- 
posal, but  the  Americans  rejected  it, 
evidently  because  the  45-Day  Rule  was 
just  becoming  effective  and  to  institute  a 
new  system  would  produce  administrative 
confusion.  In  connection  with  the  Weeks- 
Somervell  Agreement  and  the  block  sys- 
tem of  assignments,  General  Macready 


again  proposed  that  the  45- Day  Rule  be 
abolished  and  shipping  adjustments  made 
by  the  exchange  of  subblocks,  but  again 
the  Americans  would  not  agree.62 

Nevertheless,  the  Americans  did  apply 
the  cushion  policy  to  motor  vehicles,  al- 
ways the  most  serious  backlog  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  space  required  for 
their  shipment.  Despite  intensive  efforts  to 
promote  economy  in  the  shipment  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  the  unshipped  backlog 
mounted  constantly  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1942.  Consequently,  when  it 
became  necessary  in  August  to  reduce 
lend-lease  vehicular  requirements  in  the 
Army  Supply  Program,  General  Clay 
moved  to  do  so  by  using  as  a criterion  the 
proven  ability  of  the  countries  concerned 
to  ship  them.  It  was  to  implement  this 
principle  in  making  assignments  that 
MAC(G)  in  September  established  allow- 
able “cushions”  or  unshipped  backlogs  for 
each  type  of  motor  vehicle  consisting  of  a 
normal  one  and  a half  months’  assign- 
ment. By  regulating  the  rate  of  assignment, 
this  unshipped  backlog  was  subsequently 
kept  fairly  constant.  The  British  asked  for 
a ninety-day  cushion  for  all  vehicles  of  five 
tons  and  over,  but  the  MAB  allowed  it 
only  for  the  very  heaviest  types — 20-ton 
and  40-ton  tank  transporters.63 


62  ( 1)  Memo,  Br  rep  MAC(G)  for  Chm,  3 1 Jul  42, 
sub:  45  Day  Rule,  Tab  19  to  agenda  for  42d  mtg 
MAC(G),  6 Aug  42.  (2)  Min  717,  42d  mtg  MAC(G), 
6 Aug  42j_Min  776,  44th  mtg,  20  Aug  42.  (3)  Ltr 
cited|n.  50(1)|. 

63  (1)  Min  787,  44th  mtg  MAC(G),  20  Aug  42; 
Min  803,  45th  mtg,  27  Aug  42;  Min  1022,  53d  mtg, 
8 Oct  42;  Min  1057,  54th  mtg,  15  Oct  42.  (2)  Min  2b, 
39th  mtg  MAB,  28  Oct  42.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Franks  for 
Gen  Clay,  29  Aug  42,  sub:  Wheeled  Vehicle  Pdn 
Reqmts  for  International  Aid,  ID  451.01,  I.  (4) 
Memo,  Secy  for  Chm  MAC(G),  29  Sep  42,  sub:  Re- 
possession of  Motor  Vehicle  Backlog,  Tab  B to  min, 
52d  mtg  MAC(G),  1 Oct  42.  (5)  Rpt  of  Subcom  on 
Vehicles  to  54th  mtg  MAG(G),  15  Oct  42. 
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British  troubles  in  shipping  heavy 
equipment  led  to  other  special  exceptions. 
Locomotives  and  related  rail  transporta- 
tion stores  were  exempted  entirely  from 
operation  of  the  rule.  In  December  1942 
the  Americans  moved  aggressively  to  re- 
possess quantities  of  road  construction  ma- 
chinery assigned  to  the  British  for  west 
Africa  in  order  to  meet  needs  for  the 
Alcan  Highway  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
resulting  controversy  was  finally  settled 
by  an  MAB  compromise  establishing  a rule 
that  the  repossession  date  for  heavy  en- 
gineering equipment  should  be  ninety 
days  rather  than  forty-five  where  there 
was  no  other  demand  for  the  item,  where 
it  was  manufactured  to  meet  exceptional 
needs,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  west 
Africa,  sailings  were  infrequent.64 

A further  exception  to  the  45 -Day  Rule 
was  made  on  1 May  1943  for  ammunition. 
A “credit  balance  system”  was  established 
for  ammunition  under  which  it  was  not 
physically  segregated  on  assignment  but 
only  when  called  forward  to  port  for  ship- 
ment. Issues  were  made  by  Ordnance 
depots  against  credits  established  by  as- 
signment. This  system  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  repossession  since  ammuni- 
tion remained  under  U.S.  Army  control 
until  shipping  was  available,  and  it  also 
eliminated  a great  deal  of  crosshauling 
and  transshipment.65  It  was  the  most 
practical  method  of  all  for  handling  lend- 
lease  transfers  and  adjusting  them  to  ship- 
ping, but  unfortunately  it  could  only  be 
applied  to  such  bulk  items  as  ammunition. 

In  no  aspect  of  its  operations  did  the 


Anglo-American  machinery  for  alloca- 
tions find  that  its  decisions  could  be  cut 
too  closely  to  a pattern.  Allocations  had  to 
be  made  on  a short-term  basis  and  guided 
by  many  varied  factors,  of  which  strategic 
need  and  shipping  availability  were  usu- 
ally the  most  important.  Long-range  re- 
quirements planning  based  on  strategic 
plans  never  became  the  guide  to  assign- 
ments, both  because  of  difficulties  in  re- 
solving American  and  British  views  and 
because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining such  requirements.  Even  bilateral 
agreements  had  to  be  adjusted  to  chang- 
ing strategic  conditions  and  production 
realities.  Yet  by  the  end  of  1942,  if  the 
ideal  theories  of  the  early  part  of  the  year 
looking  toward  allocation  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican resources  as  a genuine  common  pool 
had  proven  inapplicable,  still  the  assign- 
ments process  as  it  evolved  represented  as 
practicable  a version  of  pooling  as  could 
be  devised  as  long  as  divergent  national 
interests  existed  and  each  nation  wished 
to  maintain  a certain  measure  of  control 
over  the  disposition  of  its  own  resources. 
Granted  that  the  British  did  not  get  as 
great  a proportion  of  American  produc- 
tion during  1942  as  they  had  hoped,  still 
most  of  their  urgent  strategic  requirements 
were  satisfied  and  munitions  withheld 
played  their  part  in  preparing  the  U.S. 
Army  for  the  great  campaigns  of  the  next 
two  years. 

61  (1)  Min  1290,  64th  mtg  MAC(G),  7 Dec  42;  Min 
1536,  75th  mtg,  5 Feb  43.  (2)  Min  2a,  45th  mtg  MAB, 
9 Dec  42;  Min  4,  48th  mtg,  lOJan  43.  (3)  Memo,  Col 
Franks  for  CG  SOS,  8 Dec  42,  sub:  . . . Items  for 
Consideration  at  45th  Mtg  MAB,  ID  334  MAC(G),  I. 

65  ID,  Lend-Lease,  I,  438-43,  650-5  1. 
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The  Army’s  System  of 
Requirements  and  Controlled 

Distribution 


Two  of  the  main  ingredients  that  logis- 
tics contributes  to  the  support  of  an  army’s 
operations  are  the  weapons,  equipment, 
and  supplies  used  by  forces  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive services  that  keep  equipment  operat- 
ing and  armies  functioning.  To  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  the  U.S.  Army  attempted 
to  meet  its  requirements  in  materiel  and 
service  personnel  in  1942,  this  chapter  and 
the  one  that  follows  are  devoted.  The 
present  chapter  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  formulating  ma- 
teriel requirements  and  the  policies  for 
controlling  distribution  of  the  scarcer  cate- 
gories of  materiel  within  the  Army.  In  the 
next,  the  focus  shifts  more  explicitly  to  the 
methods  and  means  of  supporting  military 
operations  overseas. 

The  Army  Supply  Program 

The  emergence  of  a standardized,  com- 
prehensive Army  Supply  Program  coin- 
cided roughly  with  that  of  the  Army’s  new 
logistical  organization.1  General  Somer- 
vell who,  first  as  G-4  and  then  as  chief  of 
the  Services  of  Supply,  was  in  a position  to 
influence  the  development  of  the  program, 
set  forth  his  ideas  on  the  subject  late  in 
January  1942  while  Goldthwaite  Dorr’s 
informal  committee  was  making  its  study 


of  War  Department  supply  organization. 
The  existing  “expenditure  programs,” 
since  August  1940  the  basic  periodic  state- 
ment of  the  Army’s  supply  requirements, 
were  limited  mainly  to  equipment,  omit- 
ting such  important  categories  of  supply  as 
construction  materials,  subsistence,  fuel, 
and  spare  parts.  Army-type  materiel  pro- 
cured for  the  Navy  and  lend-lease  was 
also  omitted.  The  expenditure  programs, 
finally,  were  short-range  projections,  tied 
to  specific  appropriations,  and  they  indi- 
cated only  terminal  not  intermediate  ob- 
jectives— that  is,  they  did  not  schedule 
requirements.  Somervell  wanted  to  bring 
together  in  one  program,  drawn  up  in 
G-4,  all  the  requirements  for  which  the 
Army  was  responsible,  and  to  make  that 
program  serve  as  a directive  to  the  pro- 
curing agencies,  as  a basis  for  planning, 
and  as  a vehicle  for  defending  appropria- 
tions before  Congress. 2 3 4 

' See  above,  ICh.  IX. | 

2 ( 1 ) Memo,  G-4  for  DCofS,  22  Jan  42,  sub:  Army 
Supply  Program,  CofS  WDGS  1941-42  folder,  Hq 
ASF.  (2)  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  Memorandum  Notes 
on  the  Activities  of  an  Informal  Group  in  Connection 
With  Supply  Reorganization  in  the  War  Department, 
January-May  1942,  circa  1 Mar  46,  pp.  7-8,  OCMH. 

(3)  S.  M.  Frank,  The  Determination  of  Army  Supply 
Requirements,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  Frank,  Army 
Supply  Requirements),  pp.  1-15  and  Doc  8,  OCMH. 

(4)  Hq  ASF,  Background  of  the  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram (1944),  pp.  11-14  and  Chart  6B,  Sp  Reference 
Collection  102,  DRB  AGO. 
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The  huge  War  Munitions  Program  of 

I I February  was  not  what  Somervell  had 
in  mind;  produced  in  haste,  it  set  forth 
only  ultimate  objectives  and  omitted 
Army-produced  Navy  requirements  and 
stocks  on  hand.  But  the  immense  labor  of 
formulating  the  detailed  long-range  com- 
pilation described  in  Somervell’s  memo- 
randum to  General  Moore  was  already  in 
train.  After  the  War  Department  reorgan- 
ization of  9 March,  the  Requirements  Di- 
vision of  the  new  Services  of  Supply  took 
over  the  task  of  formulating  the  Army 
Supply  Program.  Its  first  emission,  Section 

III  covering  miscellaneous  and  expend- 
able supplies,  appeared  on  17  March; 
Section  I,  the  most  important,  covering 
ground  equipment,  on  6 April,  and  Sec- 
tion II,  air  equipment,  on  9 April,  both 
exclusive  of  aircraft;  Section  V,  construc- 
tion materials,  on  1 1 April;  Section  IV, 
air  force  supplies,  on  4 July;  and  Section 
VI,  miscellaneous  noncommon  items  for 
lend-lease,  on  1 September.1 * 3 

At  the  outset,  an  important  decision 
had  to  be  made  as  to  the  proper  basis  for 
computing  requirements  for  U.S.  Army 
forces.  War  material  would  be  used  mainly 
and  would  be  most  needed  in  the  theaters 
of  war.  To  many,  it  seemed  logical  that  re- 
quirements should  be  calculated  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  needs  of 
forces  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous theaters,  with  additional  allowances 
for  forces  to  be  retained  in  line  of  com- 
munication areas  and  in  the  zone  of  in- 
terior, for  replacement  of  losses,  and  for 
continuous  resupply  of  expendable  items. 
Since  the  preceding  September,  however, 
the  American  planners  had  consistently 
rejected  this  method,  which  the  British 
favored,  as  a basis  for  determining  inter- 
allied requirements,  primarily  because  it 
would  have  favored  British  forces,  already 


extensively  deployed  overseas,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  training  needs  of  American 
forces  at  home.4 

To  determine  requirements  by  theater 
would  also  raise  the  obvious  question  of 
whether  deployment  and  operations  could 
in  fact  be  planned  one  or  two  years  in  ad- 
vance in  sufficient  detail  for  the  purpose — 
or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  be  planned 
at  all  so  far  ahead.  American  planners 
doubted  this.  Under  British  pressure  in 
March  and  April  1942  the  American 
planners  drew  up  projected  deployment 
tables  for  U.S.  troops  to  accompany  the 
directive  issued  by  the  CCS  late  in  March 
to  govern  munitions  assignments.5  OPD’s 
comment  somewhat  later  on  these  tables 
was  that  “these  data  do  not  represent  in 
any  sense  U.S.  Army  requirements,  nor 
do  they  represent  firm  requirements  for 
any  particular  theater  except  as  of  this 
date  and  hour.”6  From  the  beginning  of 
1942  OPD  issued  a Weekly  Status  Map 
showing  current  and  projected  numerical 
strengths  in  each  theater,  and  during  the 
spring  began  to  put  out  in  addition  an 
overseas  troop  basis  showing  Army  units 
overseas  by  location  and  destination,  and 
lists  of  units  earmarked  for  movement 
overseas.  All  these  projections  were  highly 
unstable,  although  for  line  of  communica- 
tion bases  and  inactive  areas  OPD  could 
sometimes  provide  the  supply  staffs  with 


1 (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  pp.  22- 

3 2 and  Docs  20,  33.  (2)  The  six  sections  were  later 

reduced  to  four  by  combining  the  ground  force  sec- 
tions (I  and  III)  and  the  air  force  sections  (II  and  IV) 
into  one  section  each;  Section  VI  then  became  III, 
and  V became  IV.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces,  1943 , p.  16.  (3)  For  the  War  Munitions  Pro- 
gram of  1 1 February,  see  above. ICh.  VIIIl 

4 See  above,  Chs.0|x]. 

5 CCS  50/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Dir  for  Asgmt  of 
Mun,  with  apps.  For  discussion,  see  above,  Ph.  Xlj 

6 Memo,  OPD  for  Chm  MAB,  12  Jun  42,  sub: 
Reqmts  for  U.S.  Theaters  . . . , ID  334  MAB,  I. 
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fairly  stable  figures  on  projected  garrison 
strengths  five  or  six  months  ahead.  Pre- 
dictions of  forces  to  be  in  major  theaters 
more  than  a few  weeks  ahead  were  only 
guesswork.7  Referring  to  the  overseas 
troop  basis,  an  OPD  officer  irritably  told 
an  SOS  representative  “only  a gullible 
person  would  take  this  publication  seri- 
ously.” 8 Supply  planners  were  left  in  an 
unhappy  dilemma  for,  as  an  SOS  diary 
plaintively  noted,  “no  further  basis  for 
supply  planning  for  overseas  theaters  has 
been  furnished  by  OPD.” 9 

Instructions  issued  to  the  supply  services 
in  September  1942  for  the  computation  of 
supply  requirements  included  a provision 
to  cover  the  needs  of  “task  forces  and 
special  operational  plans  . . . wherever 
advanced  planning  permits.”  10  But  ad- 
vanced planning,  until  late  in  1943,  did 
not  so  permit.  A large  part  of  these  special 
requirements  was  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  irregular  issue  (Class  IV),  pri- 
marily construction  material,  which  could 
not  be  based  on  numbers  of  troops  or  types 
of  units.  Late  in  1942  the  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  formulating  “operational 
projects”  for  certain  theaters — plans  for 
specific  logistical  undertakings,  usually  in- 
volving construction,  with  lists  of  equip- 
ment and  material  that  would  be  needed 
if  and  when  they  were  carried  out.  The 
operational  project  system  did  not  em- 
brace a significant  proportion  of  total  sup- 
ply requirements  until  late  in  1943;  dur- 
ing 1942  the  supply  services  either  made 
“general  estimates”  of  this  type  of  require- 
ments or  no  provision  at  all.11  Some  of  the 
supply  programs  of  1942  did,  however,  in- 
clude special  provisions  for  specific  items, 
such  as  cold  weather  clothing  that  would 
be  needed  only  in  particular  areas,  re- 
quirements being  based  on  rough  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  troops  to  be  so  out- 


fitted. Late  in  1942  a substantial  shift  of 
emphasis  in  artillery  procurement  resulted 
from  the  General  Staffs  conclusion  that 
lighter  types  would  be  more  effective  in 
jungle  warfare.12 

From  spring  of  1942  on  General  Somer- 
vell’s planning  staff  also  began,  largely 
without  guidance  from  the  strategists,  to 
explore  the  requirements  of  hypothetical 
future  overseas  operations  in  order  to 
have  ready-made  bills  of  particulars  to 
present  if  and  when  these  operations 
should  be  undertaken.  In  August  1942 
Somervell  set  up  an  office  in  his  head- 
quarters to  handle  this  more  or  less  specu- 
lative logistical  planning — or  “strategic 
logistics,”  as  it  was  labeled — which,  ac- 
cording to  a later  report,  was  “believed  to 
be  logical  and  in  consonance  with  plans 
under  consideration  by  the  Joint  and 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.”13  But  these 
excursions  in  long-range  planning  by  an 
agency  the  General  Staff  regarded  as 
“operating”  not  “staff’  were  viewed  with 
scant  favor  on  levels  higher  than  the  SOS. 


7 (1)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  87,  129. 

(2)  1st  Ind,  Hq  SOS  for  TQMG,  7 Apr  42,  to  memo, 
TQMG  for  CG  SOS,  18  Mar  42,  sub:  Strength,  Over- 
seas Bases,  QM  400  PC-WP. 

8 Ping  Br  SOS  Diary,  25  Apr  42  entry,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 

Ibid. 

SOS  Admin  Memo  38,  16  Sep  42,  sub:  Proced 
for  Determination  and  Admin  of  ASP,  in  Frank, 
Army  Supply  Requirements,  Doc  26. 

" (1)  Memo,  US  W.  for  Chiefs  of  SAS,  5 Feb  42, 
sub:  Equip  Sec  of  ASP,  WPD  4321-12.  (2)  G-4  off 
memo,  Exec  Off  for  named  offs,  7 Apr  42,  G-4/400. 

(3)  History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  MS,  Vol. 
I,  Ch.  XIII,  OCMH. 

l-  (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  Doc  39. 
(2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  1943,  pp. 
20-21. 

11  (1)  Logistics  in  World  War  II,  p.  59.  (2)  History  of 
the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  Vol.  I,  p.  11;  Vol.  II,  Gh. 
XVI,  OCMH.  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Lutes,  15 
May  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (4)  See  above,  Ch. 
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In  general,  supply  programs  in  1942 
and  1943  excluded  theater  requirements 
as  such.  They  were  submerged  in  total 
estimated  needs  of  forces  set  forth  without 
indication  of  their  destined  employment 
in  the  Victory  Program  Troop  Basis. 
There  were  those  who  continued  to  regard 
this  method  as  unrealistic,  among  them 
General  Lutes  who  declared  in  September 
1942,  when  shortages  of  equipment  were 
creating  a crisis  in  training  and  the  equip- 
ping of  task  forces: 

A requirements  program  based  purely  on 
an  over-all  troop  basis  will  not  meet  war  re- 
quirements. All  the  probable  theater  plans 
should  have  been  used  to  build  up  a list  of 
both  ordinary  and  special  requirements  for 
each  theater  in  order  of  priority,  and  a pro- 
gram of  production  and  procurement  initi- 
ated for  that  purpose,  even  if  it  appeared 
beyond  the  capacity  of  industry. 14 

Others,  including  Colonel  Aurand,  re- 
jected both  troop  basis  and  theater  plans 
as  an  avenue  for  determining  total  require- 
ments. Aurand  urged,  instead,  the  estab- 
lishing of  desired  proportions  among  the 
various  types  of  munitions  based  on  “the 
general  view  of  the  war  [and]  the  theaters 
in  which  the  war  will  be  fought,”  and  con- 
centration, within  these  proportions,  upon 
achieving  a maximum  monthly  output.15 
But  the  weight  of  opinion  among  SOS 
staff  officers,  including  Brig.  Gen.  Walter 
A.  Wood,  Jr.,  the  director  of  Require- 
ments Division,  was  that  the  over-all  troop 
basis  offered  the  most  durable  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a system  of  require- 
ments. This  was  also  Somervell’s  view. 
“Requirements  cannot  be  measured  or 
determined,”  he  asserted,  “by  theaters  of 
operation.  It  is  the  availability  of  trained 
and  equipped  troops,  with  ample  over-all 
reserves,  which  will  enable  us  to  take  the 
initiative.”  1(5 


The  Method  of  Calculating  Requirements 

Calculations  based  on  a single  troop 
basis  were  simpler  than  those  based  on  a 
complex  of  overlapping  and  unstable 
theater  plans,  theater  troop  bases,  special 
projects,  and  deployment  schedules,  but 
the  process  was  intricate  enough  to  absorb 
the  full  attention  of  a large  staff  in  SOS 
headquarters  and  in  each  supply  service. 
To  calculate  initial  allowances  of  equip- 
ment was  relatively  simple,  involving 
merely  the  multiplication  of  prescribed 
allowances  of  each  item  to  each  soldier  or 
troop  unit  type  by  the  total  number  of 
soldiers  or  of  units  of  each  type  in  the  troop 
basis.  Far  more  complex,  uncertain,  and 
arbitrary  was  the  calculation  of  quantities 
of  equipment  needed  for  replacing  losses 
and  for  filling  the  supply  pipeline,  and 
quantities  of  expendable  material  needed 
for  continuous  resupply.17 

The  calculation  of  maintenance  re- 
quirements involved  the  use  of  a “main- 
tenance factor,”  a percentage  figure  rep- 
resenting, for  each  item  of  equipment,  the 
average  rate  per  month  at  which  it  would 
have  to  be  replaced  after  it  had  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  its  users,  under  all  the 
hazards  of  deterioration,  loss,  destruction, 

14  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  30  Sep  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File. 

15  Memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  24  Jan  42,  sub: 
Army  Supply  Program,  MAB  Orgn  file,  DAD. 

10  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Burns,  15  Aug  42,  sub: 
Relationship  of  WD  to  MAB  and  CPRB,  MAB  fold- 
er, Hq  ASF.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Wood  to  Maj  Gen  Orlando 
Ward,  9 Sep  52,  OCMH. 

17  During  1942  and  most  of  1943  the  term  “mainte- 
nance” was  used  to  mean  replacement  of  losses.  It 
also  was  used  throughout  the  war  to  refer  to  the  care 
and  repair  of  equipment.  In  a more  general  sense  it 
referred  to  the  continuous  supply  of  expendable  ar- 
ticles such  as  ammunition  and  fuel,  as  well  as  replace- 
ment of  equipment;  but  “maintenance  factor”  was 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Late  in  1943 
the  term  “replacement”  was  officially  adopted  to 
designate  the  resupply  of  complete  items  in  this  sense. 
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and  damage  beyond  repair.  Most  items 
had  two  maintenance  factors,  one  (usually 
quite  low)  for  use  in  the  zone  of  interior, 
and  one  for  use  overseas.  The  theater 
maintenance  factor,  if  applied  to  the  total 
quantity  of  an  item  actually  in  a theater, 
would  give  the  additional  quantity  that 
would  have  to  be  provided  to  replace 
losses  there  during  an  average  month 
of  use — for  example,  if  an  artillery  piece 
had  a maintenance  factor  of  3 percent 
and  there  were  a hundred  in  the  theater, 
three  new  pieces  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied each  month.  Actually  in  Army 
Supply  Program  calculations  the  theater 
maintenance  factor  was  applied  rather  to 
the  total  initial  issue  of  each  item  for  the 
whole  troop  basis,  and  the  resulting  figure 
was  multiplied  by  a given  number  of 
months,  estimated  as  necessary  to  provide 
sufficient  maintenance  quantities  to  sup- 
port all  the  forces  expected  to  be  overseas 
during  the  period  of  a year.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example  (assuming  a total  initial 
issue  of  ten  thousand  and  a prescribed 
three  months  of  maintenance),  nine  hun- 
dred pieces  would  be  provided  in  the 
Army  Supply  Program  to  make  good  ex- 
pected losses  in  overseas  theaters  over  a 
period  of  a year.  A similar  procedure  was 
followed  in  computing  zone  of  interior 
maintenance.  The  prescribed  number  of 
months  in  each  case,  it  can  be  seen,  was 
only  an  arithmetical  expedient;  the  same 
results  could  have  been  produced  by  com- 
puting twelve  months  of  maintenance  for 
the  forces  expected  actually  to  be  in  over- 
seas theaters  or  in  the  zone  of  interior. 

Closely  related  to  the  maintenance  fac- 
tor was  the  “day  of  supply,”  representing 
the  average  daily  consumption  of  various 
expendable  items  of  supply.  For  ammuni- 
tion it  was  expressed  in  terms  of  rounds 
fired  per  weapon  per  day,  as  a general 


average  for  all  theaters  of  operations;  am- 
munition allowances  for  training  in  the 
United  States  were  computed  as  a fixed 
number  of  rounds  per  year  for  a given 
number  of  troops,  representing,  of  course, 
a far  lower  rate  of  expenditure  than  the 
theater  day  of  supply.  Food  requirements 
were  computed  as  multiples  of  the  ration, 
the  average  quantity  consumed  by  a single 
soldier  in  a single  day.  Fuel  requirements 
were  based  on  the  estimated  average  daily 
consumption  of  each  vehicle.18  In  the 
Army  Supply  Program  the  day  of  supply 
thus  represented  multiples  of  rounds,  ra- 
tions, and  other  units  of  measure. 

Beyond  the  amounts  of  equipment  and 
supplies  that  the  Army  needed  to  keep  op- 
erating, additional  amounts  had  to  be 
produced  to  fill  the  pipeline.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  a pair  of  boots  at  hand  to 
issue  to  a soldier  overseas  as  soon  as  his  old 
pair  wore  out,  there  must  be  boots  at  all 
times  in  theater  depots,  boots  in  transit, 
and  boots  in  depots  in  the  United  States. 
These  additional  pipeline  allowances  were 
provided  for  in  requirements  computa- 
tions during  1942  and  part  of  1943  by  a 
“distribution  factor,”  expressed  as  a per- 
centage of  total  initial  requirements.19 

18  The  term,  “day  of  supply,”  in  the  present  con- 
text, was  used  for  purposes  of  procurement  require- 
ments and  referred  to  supplies  only.  The  same  term 
and  the  term  “month  of  supply”  were  also  used  in  a 
broader  sense  in  distribution  calculations  referring 
to  both  supplies  and  equipment.  Thus,  thirty  days  of 
supply  stocked  in  a depot  might  include  quantities  of 
all  types  of  material  sufficient  to  replace  equipment 
losses  and  to  maintain  continuous  resupply  of  the 
forces  dependent  upon  the  depot  for  that  period  of 
time.  See  below,  |App.  F.| 

18  (1)  Conti  Div,  SOS,  Instruction  Manual  for 
Computation  of  Section  1 of  the  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram, January  1943,  Reqmts  folder,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (2)  Report  of  the  War  Department  Procure- 
ment Review  Board,  31  Aug  43  (hereafter  cited  as 
Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board),  pp.  18- 
2 1,  in  \V'D,  Levels  of  Supply  and  Supply  Procedures, 

1 Jan  44,  Vol,  I,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A47-192. 
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Thus,  the  entire  “life  span”  of  a rifle  or 
a bullet  or  a K ration,  from  the  time  it 
emerged  from  a factory  to  its  “death” 
through  expenditure,  loss,  or  wear,  was 
anticipated  in  the  calculation  of  require- 
ments by  two  sets  of  factors — “pipeline” 
(distribution)  factors,  covering  movement 
through  the  channels  of  supply,  and  “use” 
(maintenance  and  day  of  supply)  factors, 
covering  the  periods  of  actual  service. 
Pipeline  factors,  during  1942  and  part  of 
1 943,  were  a kind  of  insurance  designed  to 
set  production  at  sufficiently  high  levels  to 
pour  munitions  into  the  empty  distribu- 
tion system  in  greater  volume  than  they 
were  being  spewed  forth  and  expended  at 
the  other  end.  In  time  the  pipeline  would 
become  full,  and  each  bullet  or  replace- 
ment rifle  needed  in  the  combat  zone 
could  be  drawn  from  stocks  close  at  hand, 
which  in  turn  could  be  replenished  from 
stocks  farther  to  the  rear.  When  this  stage 
was  reached,  the  rate  of  flow  through  the 
pipeline  would  approximately  match  the 
rate  of  expenditure,  and  procurement  for 
the  pipeline  could  safely  be  stopped.  With 
a full  and  flowing  pipeline,  sudden  losses  or 
increased  expenditure  could  be  absorbed 
for  a time  by  accumulated  reserves;  if  the 
trend  persisted,  production  could  again  be 
expanded.  In  1942,  however,  large  seg- 
ments of  the  pipeline  were  void,  most  thea- 
ter stocks  were  at  low  levels,  and  the 
“leakage”  of  ship  sinkings  along  the  ocean 
gap,  where  supplies  could  not  be  stocked 
at  all,  threatened  to  dry  up  the  flow  alto- 
gether. For  many  a needed  item,  troops 
overseas  had  to  reach  back  all  the  way  to 
a factory  in  the  United  States. 

Both  pipeline  and  use  factors,  in  most 
instances,  were  established  separately  for 
individual  items  or  groups  of  items.  Am- 
munition for  each  weapon  had  its  own 
day  of  supply,  with  a percentage  break- 


down by  types  (armor-piercing,  tracer, 
and  so  forth);  the  day  of  supply  for  fuel 
and  food,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  dif- 
ferentiated. Maintenance  factors  were 
established  for  many  individual  items  of 
equipment,  though  they  tended  to  be 
identical  for  broad  classes.  Distribution 
factors,  generally  for  classes  rather  than 
individual  items,  ranged  from  5 to  90  per- 
cent in  the  supply  programs  of  1942  and 
early  1943. 20 

The  factors  were  not  differentiated 
horizontally,  as  they  were  vertically.  Sep- 
arate factors  were  employed  for  use  in  the 
zone  of  interior  and  the  theaters,  but 
otherwise  each  pipeline  and  use  factor 
represented  a weighted  average  of  the 
probabilities  covering  all  the  demands 
that  might  have  to  be  met  throughout  the 
entire  process  of  distribution  or  use. 
Ideally,  each  weighted  average  should 
have  been  arrived  at  through  scientific 
study  of  a wide  range  of  experience  data 
together  with  careful  analysis  of  probable 
future  conditions,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
strategic  plans  in  1942  ruled  out  system- 
atic study  of  the  specific  conditions  of 
climate,  terrain,  and  intensity  of  action  to 
which  material  might  be  subjected  in  fu- 
ture campaigns.  As  for  the  lessons  of  past 
experience,  technical  analysis  in  1941  and 
1942  of  the  performance  of  material  in  the 
field  only  nibbled  at  the  edge  of  the  prob- 
lem. Theater  commanders  were  lax  or 
sporadic  in  reporting  on  the  performance 
of  materiel  under  combat  conditions  and 
were  inclined  generally  to  overemphasize 


40  Report  of  the  War  Department  Special  Commit- 
tee for  Restudy  of  Reserves,  13  Nov  43,  p.  56,  in  WD, 
Levels  of  Supply  and  Supply  Procedures,  I,  cited  n. 

EMU 

For  authorized  levels  of  supply  and  content  of  the 
unit  of  fire  and  day  of  supply  of  ammunition,  see  be- 
low, [App.  F.  I 
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data  based  on  short  periods  of  combat, 
when  attrition  was  heavy,  in  recommend- 
ing weighted  average  use  factors.  Until 
late  in  1943  ammunition  expenditure 
tables  used  in  the  field  (except  those  for 
antiaircraft  ammunition)  were  based  on 
“such  statistics  as  are  available  from 
World  War  [I]  sources.”  21  In  the  day  of 
supply  tables  used  for  procurement  plan- 
ning, certain  changes  had  been  made  be- 
fore 1942 — for  example,  increases  for 
small  arms  ammunition  to  reflect  wider 
use  of  automatic  weapons  — but  for  the 
most  part  the  tables  continued  to  reflect 
the  experience  of  World  War  I. 

Pipeline  factors  were  similarly  uncer- 
tain. The  time  normally  required  to  move 
war  material  through  certain  portions  of 
the  pipeline  could  be  measured  and  aver- 
aged with  fair  precision — for  example, 
fifteen  days  in  transit  time  in  the  United 
States,  forty-five  days  for  movement  to  the 
theater.  But  the  rate  of  movement  through 
the  theater  distribution  system  was  less 
predictable,  and  only  arbitrary  allowances 
could  be  made  for  abnormal  losses  and 
delays  and  disruption  of  communications 
by  enemy  action.  For  ship  sinkings,  in  fact, 
a separate  allowance  of  about  2.5  percent 
was  made  during  1942,  over  and  above 
the  separate  distribution  factors.  And  in 
the  last  analysis  pipeline  factors  necessar- 
ily reflected  the  inaccuracy  of  use  factors, 
since  these  had  to  be  employed  in  comput- 
ing the  actual  quantities  to  be  stocked  in 
theater  and  zone  of  interior  depots  and  to 
be  kept  moving  between  storage  points, 
even  though  the  total  requirements  set  up 
in  the  supply  program  for  distribution 
purposes  were  computed  as  flat  percent- 
ages of  initial  allowances. 2 - 

As  official  instructions  early  in  1943  ad- 
mitted, pipeline  and  use  factors  were  no 
more  than  “reasonable  assumptions.” 


Experience  data  are  not  yet  available  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  permit  the  actuarial 
determination  of  these  factors  . . . Both 
maintenance  and  distribution  factors  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  a number  of  variable 
factors  which  can  neither  be  determined  nor 
predicted  in  advance.  The  relative  effect  of 
each  variable  upon  the  overall  factors  is  con- 
tinually shifting.-3 

It  was  the  task  of  the  supply  services, 
under  the  supervision  of  SOS  Require- 
ments Division,  both  to  determine  pipe- 
line and  use  factors  for  the  items  of  supply 
each  procured  and  to  keep  these  factors 
under  continuous  study.  The  results  were 
not  encouraging.  A special  board  review- 
ing the  methods  of  determining  require- 
ments in  the  summer  of  1943  pointed  out 
that,  after  a year  and  a half  of  war,  dis- 
tribution factors  were  still  set  arbitrarily, 
and  maintenance  and  day  of  supply  fac- 
tors, which  “were  originally  assumptions 
and  still  are,”  were  no  more  than  “knowl- 
edgeful estimates  and  educated  guesses.” 24 

Development  of  the  Army  Supply  Program 
in  1942 

During  1942  the  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram, as  expected,  proved  to  be  highly 
unstable.  The  troop  basis,  to  which  it  was 
tied,  was  in  a state  of  flux.  In  May  the 
President  authorized  an  increase  of  750,- 
000  men  for  the  current  year,  primarily 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  European  in- 
vasion plan;  by  November  another  650,- 
000  had  been  added,  largely  recognizing 

21  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual:  Organ- 
izational, Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  Jun  41,  par. 
93.  This  manual  was  revised  for  instructional  pur- 
poses in  November  1942,  and  was  revised  and  re- 
published in  October  1943. 

22  (1)  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board, 
pp.  17-21, 33-44.  (2)  Rpt,  pp.  45-63,  cited|n.  20l 

2,1  Instruction  Manual  cited  In.  1 91 

24  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board,  pp. 
46-49;  first  quote  from  p.  48,  second  from  p.  46. 
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overdrafts  already  made,  and  bringing  the 
ceiling  for  1942  to  about  5 million.  Some 
of  these  increases  were  advance  drafts  on 
the  1943  troop  basis.  In  November  1942 
the  1943  ceiling  was  fixed  at  about  8.2 
million,  including  officer  strength,  or  7.5 
million  enlisted  men,  far  below  the  8.9 
million  contemplated  by  the  Victory  Pro- 
gram early  in  the  year.  Within  these  nu- 
merical fluctuations  the  internal  composi- 
tion of  the  troop  basis  changed  frequently 
and  radically,  abandoning  the  earlier  em- 
phasis on  armor  and  building  up  combat 
and  service  support,  while  reducing  the 
planned  total  of  divisions  and  expanding 
air  power  generally  at  the  expense  of 
ground  combat  forces.  At  the  end  of  1942 
the  troop  basis  envisaged  a ground  army 
of  only  one  hundred  divisions,  instead  of 
the  two  hundred  or  more  in  earlier  plans; 
the  original  goal  of  sixty-seven  armored 
divisions  had  dwindled  to  twenty.  In  mid- 
1942  the  chief  of  OPD  confessed: 

We  cannot  figure  now  what  troops  we  will 
need  six  months  from  now,  or  where  we  will 
have  to  use  them.  ...  no  one  should  get 
the  impression  that  we  could  set  up  a theo- 
retical troop  basis  and  stick  to  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  . . . the  desire  of  everyone 
to  have  some  fixed  goal  to  operate  toward 
[is  natural]  but  in  this  war  it  [is]  impossible 
to  establish  any  fixed  troop  basis.  '5 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  whole 
Army  Supply  Program  would  be  recom- 
puted annually,  but  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1942  four  sections  had  to  be  re- 
vised completely  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  the  troop  basis  and  allowance 
tables  and  to  reflect  limitations  in  raw  ma- 
terials (such  as  rubber)  and  plant  facilities. 
In  September  quarterly  revisions  were  di- 
rected. In  ground  army  requirements,  the 
most  important  interim  changes  were  the 
revisions  of  the  ground  equipment  pro- 
gram on  29  May  and  1 September.'8 


The  generally  downward  trend  of  the 
ground  Army’s  requirements  in  supply 
programs  during  1942  owed  something  to 
successive  eliminations  of  “cushions”  that 
had  padded  the  program  against  unfore- 
seen contingencies.  Requirements  for 
some  initial-issue  equipment  were  reduced 
across  the  board,  though  not  below  what 
was  considered  a safe  level  for  the  number 
of  troops  expected  actually  to  be  under 
arms.  Thus,  in  the  6 April  revision  of  the 
equipment  program,  essential  items  (read- 
ily procurable  or  replaceable  by  substi- 
tutes) to  be  issued  in  1943  only  were  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  6 million  troops 
expected  to  be  under  arms,  rather  than 
the  more  theoretical  Victory  Program 
goal  of  8.9  million.  In  the  1 September 
program  a similar  basis  was  used,  but  the 
number  of  expected  activations  by  then 
had  risen.  Some  potential  fat  was  removed 
in  the  form  of  allowances  for  maintenance 
and  for  resupply  of  expendable  items. 
The  cuts  in  initial  issues  mentioned  above 
automatically  brought  about  proportion- 
ate reductions  in  total  allowances  for 
maintenance.  Beyond  this,  allowances  for 
combat  (theater)  maintenance,  based 
originally  on  highly  inflated  deployment 
estimates,  were  successively  reduced,  first 
by  using  more  realistic  estimates  of  termi- 
nal overseas  strength,  and  later  by  using 
estimated  average  overseas  strengths  for 
each  year.  In  the  case  of  miscellaneous 
and  expendable  supplies,  an  effort  was 
made  to  estimate  the  forces  to  be  deployed 
to  various  climatic  areas  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate such  obvious  anomalies  as  procure- 

-b  (1)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  31  Jul  42.  (2) 
Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  198-217, 
and  table  “Ground  Forces  in  the  Army,  December 
1941 -April  1945.”  (3)  Report  of  WD  Procurement 
Review  Board,  p.  8. 

26  (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  Doc  49. 
(2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  p.  274. 
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ment  of  skis  and  mittens  for  troops  serving 
in  tropical  climes.'27 

This  method  of  reducing  over-all  re- 
quirements was  employed,  on  the  whole, 
with  caution  during  1942.  Maintenance 
requirements  in  the  1 September  program, 
while  using  average  overseas  strengths, 
based  these  in  turn  on  a projected  termi- 
nal overseas  strength  for  1943  of  3 million 
at  a time  when  no  more  than  2.6  million, 
at  the  outside,  seemed  likely  to  be  de- 
ployed. Somervell,  defending  these  esti- 
mates, argued  that  a radical  shift  in  the 
military  situation,  such  as  an  Allied  col- 
lapse in  the  Middle  East  or  USSR,  would 
have  the  effect  of  concentrating  American 
overseas  operations  in  less  distant  theaters, 
thus  permitting  a larger  deployment.  “We 
would  be  remiss  in  our  planning,”  he  ad- 
vised the  Chief  of  Staff,  “if  we  did  not 
have  available  adequate  and  appropriate 
forces,  and  the  required  munitions  to  take 
advantage  of  every  reasonable  contingen- 
cy.” 28  The  Army  Supply  Program,  by 
early  autumn,  had  shrunk  considerably 
from  the  massive  proportions  of  the  Feb- 
ruary War  Munitions  Program.  Substan- 
tial cuts  had  been  made  in  capital  allow- 
ances. In  the  1 September  program  initial 
issues  of  critical  items  other  than  rifles  had 
been  slashed  by  50  percent  for  units  in 
training  in  1942,  thus  conforming  to  cur- 
rent distribution  policy.  A similar  reduc- 
tion was  later  applied  to  units  to  be  acti- 
vated in  1943.  Unit  tables  of  equipment 
allowances  had  been  streamlined  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  especially  in  motor  transport, 
reducing  supply  requirements.  Perhaps 
the  largest  single  reduction  resulted  from 
the  radical  curtailment  of  armored  com- 
ponents in  the  troop  basis;  an  armored 
division  was  estimated  to  require  roughly 
five  times  as  much  materiel  as  an  infantry 
division.  Despite  these  economies,  the  ef- 


fort to  provide  for  “every  reasonable  con- 
tingency” had  produced  a supply  program 
which  in  September  was  still  far  from 
austere.  For  the  ground  army  this  was 
fortunate,  for  it  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  major  cuts  in  war  supply  programs 
ordered  in  November.29 

The  Distribution  of  Scarce  Material 

Competition  for  scarce  items  of  mate- 
rial began  long  before  they  issued  from 
production  and  continued  throughout  the 
process  of  distribution.  The  first  assign- 
ment of  a scarce  item  was  often  not  the 
last.  In  emergencies,  such  as  that  in  Egypt 
in  summer  of  1942,  equipment  might  be 
snatched  from  American  units  and 
shipped  overseas  to  arm  other  Allied 
forces,  and  lend-lease  equipment  already 
transferred  to  one  country  might  be  di- 
verted to  other  recipients.  Within  the 
Army  in  the  States,  equipment  often 
passed  through  many  hands.  Indeed,  the 
basic  problem  of  distribution  within  the 
Army  for  a year  and  a half  after  Pearl 
Harbor  was  one  of  redistribution.  Under 
pressing  shortages  the  mounting  of.a  task 
force  or  even  the  sending  of  a unit  over- 
seas often  was  possible  only  by  taking 
equipment  from  other  units,  regardless  of 
the  impact  upon  their  training. 

The  scarcer  items  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
were  distributed  under  an  elaborate 
mechanism  of  central  controls  and  prior- 

27  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  Docs  22,  23, 
3 1,  32,  38— +2,  44,  49. 

28  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  22  Sep  42,  sub:  JPS 
Dir,  JPS  57/1/D,  CotS  WDGS  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

2S  (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  Docs 
cited  n.  27.  (2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
1943,  p.  19.  (3)  For  the  supply  cutbacks  of  November 
1 942,  see  below.fch.  XXlfl  (4)  For  tank  programs  in 
1942,  see  above,  ICh.  XIJ  (5)  For  reductions  in  equip- 
ment allowances,  see  below,  |Ch.  XXIII. 
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ities.  The  most  critical  items  were  classi- 
fied as  “controlled,”  a term  circularly 
defined  as  “important  items  which  are 
distributed  direct  to  organizations  by  the 
War  Department  according  to  approved 
priorities.”  Controlled-item  lists  were 
drawn  up  by  each  supply  service  and  con- 
solidated first  by  the  War  Department 
and,  after  March  1942,  by  the  SOS.  Grow- 
ing abundance  tended  to  shorten  the  lists, 
technological  advance  to  lengthen  them, 
and  shifts  of  procurement  responsibility 
from  one  service  to  another  involved  much 
reshuffling  of  items.  During  1942  some  of 
the  lists  dwindled,  notably  those  for  Quar- 
termaster and  Chemical  Warfare  items, 
but  the  general  trend  until  spring  of  1943 
was  to  add  more  controlled  items.  The 
total  list  rose  from  about  400  early  in 
1942  to  almost  800  in  spring  of  1943; 
thereafter  it  shrank,  until  in  mid-1945  it 
numbered  130.31) 

“Credit”  items,  a less  critical  category, 
were  distributed  in  fixed  amounts  to  corps 
area  depots,  where  quotas  were  estab- 
lished to  the  credit  of  units  and  installa- 
tions in  the  corps  areas  and  drawn  upon 
by  requisition,  usually  for  a fixed  period  of 
time.  This  system  was  essentially  a quota 
system,  designed  to  ensure  equitable  dis- 
tribution; the  controlled-item  system 
aimed  rather  at  distribution  according  to 
urgency,  under  priorities  that  usually 
were  highly  inequitable  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  did  not  benefit  by 
them.  The  credit  system  lingered  on  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  and  the  credit  method, 
in  a broader  sense,  was  used  in  a variety 
of  ways — for  example,  in  allotments 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  cer- 
tain weapons  of  common  use.  On  occasion 
credit  items  were  even  placed  under  prior- 
ities, but  the  main  trend,  especially  from 


1943  on,  was  to  transfer  controlled  items 
to  the  credit  list,  thus  decentralizing  dis- 
tribution controls.31 

On  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  distribution 
policy  for  controlled  items  recognized  two 
broad  categories  of  recipients  in  the 
Army — units  entitled  to  full  authorized 
allowances  (Group  A),  and  units  that  were 
to  be  issued  controlled  items  in  order  of 
priority  in  three  successive  installments, 
bringing  them  in  turn  up  to  20,  50,  and 
finally  100  percent  of  authorized  allow- 
ances (Group  B).  Interpreted  literally,  this 
policy  would  have  left  little  or  no  scarce 
equipment  for  units  below  the  upper 
brackets  of  Group  A;  actual  distribution 
during  1941  was  governed  by  ad  hoc  con- 
siderations. As  a general  rule,  initial  issues 
of  controlled  equipment  were  made  auto- 
matically; replacement  was  by  requisi- 
tion.32 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  prior- 
ities were  rearranged  to  give  preference 
(a)  to  troops  about  to  go  overseas,  together 
with  forces  in  the  Philippines;  (b)  to  those 
air  combat  forces,  with  accompanying 
services,  for  which  aircraft  were  imme- 
diately available;  (c)  to  Hawaii  and  Pan- 
ama; (d)  to  antiaircraft  defenses  in  the 
United  States;  (e)  to  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean garrisons;  and  (f)  to  west  coast 
forces,  including  those  in  Alaska.  Units 
going  overseas  and  the  air  combat  and 

30  (1)  WD  ltr,  30  Dec  40,  sub;  Current  Sup  Policy 
and  Proced,  AG  475  (12-27-40).  (2)  Distrib  Div,  ASF, 
History  of  Supply  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  MS,  1946, 
pp.  2-8,  OCMH.  (3)  Conti  Div,  ASF,  Rpt  97,  Dis- 
tribution of  Controlled  Items  of  Equipment,  Mar  43. 

31  (1)  WD  ltr,  25  Apr  42,  sub:  Credit  Items  of 
Equip,  AG  381  (4-23-42).  (2)  WD  ltr  cited  n.  30(1). 

Another  category,  “supervised”  items,  included 
certain  equipment  numbered  serially,  overlapping 
the  other  two  categories;  subordinate  commanders 
were  responsible  for  certain  procedures  in  their  dis- 
tribution and  use. 

32  WD  hr,  24  Sep  41,  sub:  Distrib  of  Controlled 
Items,  AG  400  (9-13-41). 
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antiaircraft  forces  were  to  be  equipped 
with  controlled  items  from  current  pro- 
duction and,  if  necessary,  by  transferring 
equipment  from  units  in  Group  B.  Early 
in  February  Group  B was  broken  into  two 
categories,  B and  C,  the  latter  providing 
a pool  from  which  most  equipment  trans- 
fers were  to  be  made.  The  general  policy 
in  making  transfers  was  to  draw  on  units 
in  a widening  circle  from  the  unit  being 
equipped,  exploiting  first  the  lower  prior- 
ity units  in  the  corps  area  where  the  bene- 
ficiary unit  was  stationed,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  army  commander,  and  then  low 
priority  units  in  other  corps  area.  On  the 
west  coast  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command  (which  in- 
cluded the  Ninth  Corps  Area)  was  author- 
ized to  make  transfers  at  discretion  among 
all  units  under  his  command,  but  even  his 
units  were  subject  to  the  overriding  prior- 
ity of  troops  shipping  out  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Remaining  forces  in  Group  A were 
to  be  equipped  as  far  as  possible  from 
stock  or  current  production.33 

During  December  and  January  the  ef- 
fort to  arm  troop  transports  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  to  equip  troops  sailing  from 
Pacific  coast  ports  seriously  depleted  the 
defenses  in  that  area.  General  De  Witt, 
the  army  commander  there,  warned  the 
War  Department  at  the  end  of  December 
that  he  was  being  obliged  to  strip  his  own 
troops  of  ammunition,  rifles,  machine 
guns,  and  artillery  pieces. 

I am  obeying  my  orders  literally  and  I will 
not  let  the  troops  [sailing  for  overseas]  go 
without  this  equipment,  if  it  takes  every  gun 
I have,  but  you  must  remember  that  I have 
both  an  internal  and  an  external  threat  here. 

. . . this  situation  has  gotten  to  the  point 
now  where  I must  have  my  replacement  ma- 
teriel . . . in  order  that  I may  have  some- 
thing effective  with  which  to  carry  out  my 
mission.34 


Early  in  January  he  wrote  that  his  anti- 
aircraft units  had  only  enough  small-cal- 
iber ammunition  for  about  six  to  eight 
minutes’  firing.  When  he  telephoned  the 
War  Department  a few  days  later,  Gen- 
eral Moore  told  him  that  “it’s  just  a 
desperate  situation.” 35 

As  late  as  midrMarch  the  forces  on  the 
west  coast  had  received  little  replacement 
materiel,  but  by  then  the  area  seemed  in 
no  immediate  danger.  Early  in  February 
the  Western  Defense  Command  had  been 
dropped  to  a C-8  priority  for  distribution 
of  controlled  items.  Henceforth  the  sharp- 
est competition  for  scarce  materiel  was 
between  forces  going  or  already  overseas 
and  those  in  training  in  the  United  States. 
Throughout  1942  the  War  Department 
was  torn  between  two  conflicting  urges : to 
concentrate  upon  equipping  forces  for 
early  shipment  overseas,  or  to  spread 
equipment  more  thinly  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  reserves  for 
future  offensives. 

The  priority  structure  necessarily  fa- 
vored troops  being  sent  overseas,  as  the 
more  urgent  demand,  although  the  short- 
age of  shipping  and  the  slow  pace  of  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  lack  of  equipment, 
placed  limitations  upon  the  number  of 
troops  that  could  be  deployed.  On  the 
presumption  (not  always  warranted)  that 
any  unit  already  overseas  was  reasonably 
well  outfitted,  overseas  theaters  and  bases 


33  (1)  WD  ltr,  22  Dec  41,  sub:  Distrib  of  Controlled 
Items  of  Equip.  (2)  WD  ltr  to  CG  Western  Def  Comd, 
22  Dec  4 1 , same  sub.  (3)  WD  ltr,  12  Dec  4 1 , same 
sub.  All  in  AG  400  (12-17-41).  (4)  WD  ltr,  4 Feb  42, 
same  sub,  AG  400  (2-1-42). 

34  Telephone  msg,  Gen  De  Witt  to  Gen  Malony, 
30  Dec  41,  G-4/338 19. 

35  (1)  Telephone  msg,  Gen  De  Witt  to  Gen  Moore, 
7 Jan  42,  Telephone  Convs  1942  folder,  G-4.  (2)  Cor- 
resp  in  G-4/33819  and  G-4/31793.  (3)  Memo, 
Somervell  for  CofS,  4 Feb  42,  sub:  Shortages  of  Rifles, 
CofS  WDGS  1941-42  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
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were  placed  in  a lower  priority  for  ship- 
ments of  controlled  material  than  troops 
being  sent  or  about  to  be  sent  there.  Early 
in  1942  the  troops  in  the  Philippines  were 
the  only  forces  overseas  in  an  A-2  priority, 
the  one  assigned  to  units  sent  overseas.  In 
June  all  overseas  forces  were  placed  in  an 
A-6  priority,  arranged  generally  to  give 
active  areas  precedence  over  inactive 
ones;  in  November,  following  the  landings 
in  North  Africa,  the  former  category  was 
elevated  to  an  A-2 -b  category,  immedi- 
ately below  that  for  troops  moving  over- 
seas. The  precedence  given  troops  moving 
to  a theater  over  troops  already  there 
caused  difficulties.  Except  when  special 
arrangements  were  made  to  the  contrary, 
units  that  sailed  without  all  their  author- 
ized equipment— and  there  were  many 
such  in  1942 — might  wait  for  it  for  weeks 
or  months  after  arriving  overseas  while 
troops  following  them  arrived  fully 
equipped.  “It  appears  to  me,”  noted  an 
SOS  staff  officer  in  May  1942,  “that  it  is 
silly  to  equip  units  going  overseas  with  100 
per  cent  of  controlled  items  when  there 
are  other  units  actually  in  the  area  ready 
to  fight,  with  less  . . . 36  But  not  until 

early  in  1943  were  overseas  theaters  and 
bases  given  a higher  priority  than  out- 
bound units.37 

Troops  in  training  and  newly  activated 
were  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the 
priority  structure  in  1942,  below  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  units  about  to  go 
overseas  and  those  already  overseas.  In 
the  competition  for  ammunition,  training 
received  short  shrift.  Peacetime  allow- 
ances of  ammunition  for  training  were 
larger  in  the  U.S.  Army  than  in  any  other 
army  in  the  world,  but  in  the  crisis  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor  they  were  cut  to  the 
bone.  No  .50-caliber  ammunition  at  all 
was  allotted  to  ground  forces  in  training; 


“absolutely  essential”  Air  Corps  training 
claimed  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
forces  overseas.  Caliber  .30  ammunition 
was  reduced  to  40  percent  of  prescribed 
allowances.  Artillery  officers,  their  normal 
allowances  reduced  by  a third,  were  di- 
rected in  the  spring  to  “fire  a simulated 
problem  each  day  . . . using  a match- 
box, sandtable,  some  sort  of  terrain  board, 
or  any  other  expedient  . . . .3S  Many 
further  cuts  were  made  during  1942.  Am- 
munition was  also  doled  out  to  departing 
task  forces  and  overseas  theaters  and  bases 
in  quantities  smaller  than  their  command- 
ers thought  safe,  but  sometimes  in  excess 
of  actual  needs.  In  spring  of  1943,  while 
General  McNair  was  pleading  for  suffi- 
cient ammunition  to  allow  ground  troops 
to  qualify  in  firing  their  individual  weap- 
ons, almost  a billion  and  a half  rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition  were  piled  in 
depots  and  dumps  in  North  Africa.36 

Motor  vehicles,  being  particularly  es- 
sential to  training,  were  authorized  for  all 
units,  in  the  initial  issue,  up  to  50  percent 
of  allowances,  and  ground  combat  troops 
were  supposed  to  receive  full  allowances 
in  the  sixth  month  of  training  (normally 


3GNote  for  red  only,  with  memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS 
for  Chiefs  of  Svs,  1 1 May  42,  sub:  Controlled  Items  of 
Equip  in  Overseas  Bases,  400.3  Distrib  of  Sups  and 
Equip  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140. 

37  (1)  WD  ltrs,  4 Feb,  8 Mar,  23  Apr,  27  Jun,  and 
9 Nov  42,  sub:  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  of  Equip, 
with  priority  lists,  AG  400  series.  (2)  WD  Itr,  14  Feb 
43,  same  sub,  AG  400  (2-9-43).  (3)  For  supply  of 
forces  overseas  and  forces  moving  overseas,  see  be- 
low, |ch7xni. 


1 Robert  R.  Palmer,  Bell  I.  Wiley,  and  William  R. 
Keast,  The  Procurement  and  Training  of  Ground  Combat 
Troops , Vol.  II  of  the  subseries  The  Army  Ground 
Forces  in  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1948)  (hereafter  cited  as 
Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF II),  p.  555. 

3a  (1)  Ltr,  Gen  Marshall  to  Sir  John  Dill,  no  date, 
OPD  400  Sups  and  Equip,  1.  (2)  Palmer,  Wiley,  and 
Keast,  AGF  II,  pp.  464-65,  (3)  For  overseas  supply  of 


ammunition,  see  below,  |Ch.  XIII 
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the  beginning  of  advanced  unit  training). 
Even  more  favorable  provisions  were 
made,  in  the  second  half  of  1942,  for  air 
force  and  antiaircraft  units.  It  was  further 
hoped  that  pools  of  new  vehicles  of  stand- 
ard, general-purpose  types  could  be  built 
up  in  overseas  theaters;  departing  units 
would  take  with  them  only  their  adminis- 
trative and  special  vehicles.  Equipment 
that  the  units  turned  in  could  be  used 
again  for  training,  and  old-model  vehicles 
could  eventually  be  relegated  exclusively 
to  administrative  uses  in  the  United 
States.  Throughout  1942,  however,  train- 
ing continued  to  depend  on  used,  old- 
model,  and  substitute  types.  Much  of  the 
supply  of  new  vehicles  went  to  outfit  task 
forces  (which  took  their  vehicles  with 
them),  and  into  foreign  aid.  Substantial 
numbers  were  shipped  crated  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  for  U.S.  forces  there.40 

To  newly  activated  units  most  con- 
trolled equipment  was  initially  issued  up 
to  20  percent  of  authorized  allowances, 
and  a second  issue  was  intended  to  bring 
the  level  up  to  50  percent;  both  issues  were 
made  in  the  established  priorities.  But 
prevailing  shortages  postponed  the  second 
issue  to  many  units  for  months,  and  units 
far  down  on  the  priority  list  often  received 
only  part  of  their  initial  training  issue.  In 
February  1942,  in  order  to  give  the  most 
important  combat  units  a start  in  life  and 
to  protect  them  from  being  stripped  bare 
by  transfers  to  departing  troops,  newly 
activated  infantry  divisions  were  desig- 
nated as  “training”  divisions  and  given  an 
A-9  priority  to  receive  half  their  author- 
ized allowances  of  controlled  equipment. 
A-9  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  A 
Group,  below  units  going  overseas,  garri- 
sons overseas,  and  most  of  the  combat 
forces  in  the  States,  but  training  divisions 
took  precedence,  for  their  50  percent  al- 


lowances, over  a long  list  of  service  units 
and  a few  combat  units  in  the  A Group, 
not  to  mention  the  large  number  of  older 
units  in  B and  C Groups.  For  their  re- 
maining allowances  of  controlled  equip- 
ment the  new  training  divisions  took  only 
a very  low  C priority,  below  the  nine  other 
divisions  in  C Group.  They  were,  how- 
ever, expressly  shielded  from  transfers  for 
the  benefit  of  all  other  categories  of  units 
except  those  scheduled  for  immediate  de- 
parture overseas,  and  they  were  less  ex- 
posed even  to  this  risk  than  a mass  of  less 
favored  B and  C units.41 

These  arrangements  were  modified  from 
time  to  time  in  subsequent  months,  but 
training  divisions  continued  to  enjoy  a 
favored  status.  Even  with  favored  treat- 
ment, however,  none  of  the  divisions  acti- 
vated during  the  spring  and  summer  re- 
ceived full  training  allowances  on  sched- 
ule or  for  many  weeks  afterward.  As  Gen- 
eral Lutes  observed  in  August,  “The  origi- 
nal conception  of  training  divisions  no 
longer  exists.  It  might  be  said  there  are  no 
training  divisions  or  that  all  divisions  are 
training  divisions.”  42 


40  (1)  WD  ltr,  6 Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  and  Distrib  of 
Automotive  Vehicles,  AG  400  (6-5-42).  (2)  WD  ltr, 
9 Aug  42,  same  sub,  AG  400  (8-7-42).  (3)  WD  Memo 
W850- 19-42,  27  Nov  42,  same  sub.  (4)  WD  ltr,  27 
Jun  42,  sub:  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  of  Equip,  AG 
400  (6- 1 6-42).  (5)  WD  ltr,  9 Nov  42,  same  sub,  AG 
400  (11-5-42). 

41  (1)  WD  ltr  citedln.  33(41  (2)  WD  ltr,  19  Feb  42, 
sub:  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  of  Equip  to  Tng  Divs, 
and  amendment  of  1 Mar  42,  AG  400  (2-1  6-42).  (3) 
Memo,  G-4  for  G-3,  13  Feb  42,  sub:  Minimum  Tng 
Allowances  of  Critical  Items.  (4)  Note  for  red  only, 
with  memo,  G-4  for  TAG,  1 Feb  42,  sub:  Distrib  of 
Controlled  Items  of  Equip.  Last  two  in  G-4/31793. 

42  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  G-3,  18  Aug  42,  sub:  Policy 
Governing  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items.  (2)  See  also, 
memo,  Lutes  for  G-3,  24  Aug  42,  same  sub.  Both  in 
AG  400  (8- 1 0-42)  Sec  1 . (3)  WD  ltr,  23  Apr  42,  sub: 
Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  of  Equip,  AG  400  (4-8- 
42).  (4)  WD  ltr  cited  n.  40(4). 
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Moreover,  the  favoring  of  new  divisions 
with  respect  to  scarce  equipment  merely 
shifted  the  burden  elsewhere — to  the  older 
divisions  in  training  and  to  the  growing 
number  of  nondivisional  units.  Stripping 
units  in  training,  General  Marshall  wrote 
near  the  end  of  March,  “will  wreck  the 
morale  of  the  troops  involved  and  under- 
mine public  confidence.” 43  AGF  staff  offi- 
cers, making  field  inspections  during  the 
summer,  sent  in  gloomy  reports  of  the 
losing  struggle  to  carry  out  realistic  train- 
ing with  meager  equipment.  Units  in  the 
26th  Division,  supposedly  well  advanced 
in  training,  had  twenty-nine  of  their  forty- 
five  authorized  antitank  (37-mm.)  guns  at 
the  end  of  March;  seven  more  were  taken 
away  to  equip  a division  moving  overseas. 
The  101st  Cavalry  Regiment,  with  only  3 
of  an  authorized  28  antitank  guns  on 
hand,  had  to  give  up  even  these  3,  in  addi- 
tion to  39  of  its  73  .30-caliber  machine 
guns  (138  authorized),  and  7 of  its  41  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns  (124  authorized).44 

Nondivisional  units,  especially  service 
units,  were  hit  much  harder.  Even  more 
dependent  than  infantry  divisions  upon 
equipment  for  training  in  their  special 
functions,  nondivisional  units  stood  below 
them  in  every  priority  subgroup.  Signal 
communications  troops  could  learn  little 
of  their  technical  functions  without  radio 
sets  and  telephone  switchboards,  and 
maintenance  units  could  scarcely  gain 
practical  experience  without  equipment  to 
service.  One  Signal  Corps  unit  reported  in 
the  summer  of  1942  that  “equipment  re- 
ceived consists  largely  of  many  items 
which  cannot  be  used  for  training  pur- 
poses without  the  receipt  of  key  items  such 
as  telephones,  switchboards,  etc.” 45  Serv- 
ice units  generally  were  far  worse  off  than 
combat  units  with  respect  to  basic  weap- 
ons; a Quartermaster  battalion  late  in 


1942  had  only  284  rifles  for  1,113  men. 
General  Lutes  warned  G-3  in  August: 

All  units  require  some  equipment  for 
training.  The  insistence  that  “training”  divi- 
sions receive  50  per  cent  of  controlled  items 
of  equipment  . . . often  precludes  non- 
divisional units  from  receiving  any  of  the 
common  items.  The  training  of  these  non- 
divisional units  is  of  equal  importance  but  is 
jeopardized  in  order  that  divisions  may  be 
given  the  presently  prescribed  50  per  cent.46 


In  effect,  the  policy  for  distributing 
scarce  equipment  was  to  treat  the  mass  of 
units  of  all  types  in  training  as  a large  pool 
from  which  to  equip  units  and  task  forces 
going  overseas,  with  mitigating  provisions 
designed  to  shield  air  force  units  and  cer- 
tain ground  combat  units,  particularly 
newly  activated  divisions,  from  being 
stripped.  It  was  not  an  easy  policy  to  en- 
force. Effective  control  depended  on  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility,  which  was 
inimical  to  speed  of  operation  and  to  ad- 
ministrative efficiency.  Authority  to  order 
transfers  of  controlled  equipment  among 
units  in  the  United  States  rested  with  the 
three  major  commands  and  the  defense 
commands;  the  SOS  administered  the 
process  and  it  alone  could  delegate  trans- 
fer responsibility  within  its  own  establish- 
ment. All  transfers  were  supposed  to  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  appropriate 
supply  services,  which  kept  the  records  of 


4:1  Ltr  citedln.  38(  1 )J 

44  (1)  Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF  II,  p.  456. 
(2)  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  CofOrd,  1 3 Apr  42, 
sub:  Replacement  of  Controlled  Items,  400.3  Distrib 
of  Sups  and  Equip  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44- 
140. 


45  Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF II,  pp.  555-57; 
quote  is  from  p.  556. 

46  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  42J1)]  (2)  Memo  cited  n. 
|42(2)|  (3)  Memo,  G-3  for  G-4,  13  Mar  42,  sub:  Dis- 
trib of  Controlled  Items,  WDGCT  400  (3-13-42). 
This  directed  SOS  to  issue  controlled  items  to  units 
in  each  group  and  subgroup  in  the  order_of  AAF, 
AGF.  SOS.  (4)  See  also,  WD  ltrs  cited |n.  40(4j,  n. 

),  and  WD  ltr,  8 Mar  42,  cited|n.  3 /(1  ).| 


(42(3; 
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controlled  items  (transfers  of  air  materiel 
were  reported  to  the  Air  Service  Com- 
mand). General  Staff  approval,  besides, 
was  required  for  any  transfers  from  units 
in  Groups  A or  B.  Various  additional  re- 
strictions were  also  placed  on  transfers  of 
certain  categories,  such  as  tanks,  antiair- 
craft weapons,  Garand  rifles,  carbines,  and 
motor  vehicles. 

But,  in  preparing  troop  units  for  move- 
ment overseas,  the  three  major  commands 
and  the  defense  commands  from  the  end 
of  June  onward  were  permitted,  in  the 
interests  of  speed,  to  delegate  transfer 
authority  along  with  other  preparatory 
processes  to  their  field  commands.  In  prac- 
tice, moreover,  most  transfers  of  controlled 
equipment  in  the  latter  half  of  1942  were 
made  to  units  going  overseas,  and  there- 
fore by  field  agencies  exercising  delegated 
authority,  usually  under  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  imminent  departure  dates.47  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  difficult  for  SOS 
to  supervise  effectively  the  distribution  of 
controlled  items.  Both  Air  and  Ground 
Forces  repeatedly  sought  to  have  transfer 
authority  delegated  more  broadly  for  pur- 
poses other  than  overseas  movement,  and 
there  were  numerous  deviations  from 
prescribed  procedures.  Commanders  of 
ground  units,  senior  in  rank  to  the  post 
commander,  sometimes  used  their  senior- 
ity to  force  the  latter  to  transfer  to  them 
equipment  already  earmarked  for  another 
unit.  AGF  staff  officers  sometimes  negoti- 
ated directly  with  a supply  service,  by- 
passing SOS  headquarters,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  arsenal  or  depot  stocks  instead  of 
robbing  their  own  units.48 

In  November  1942  the  prohibiting  of 
delegation  of  authority  was  relaxed.  Al- 
most immediately  the  chiefs  of  the  supply 
services  began  to  complain  that  field 
agencies  of  AGF  and  AAF  were  either  not 


reporting  transfers,  or  reporting  them  so 
late  that  issues  of  controlled  items  were 
duplicated  and  control  was  lost.  Early  in 
January  1943,  accordingly,  the  three  ma- 
jor commands  and  the  defense  commands 
were  again  enjoined  from  delegating  trans- 
fer authority,  except  as  prescribed  in  cur- 
rent procedures  for  equipping  units  going 
overseas.  The  old  difficulties  immediately 
reappeared.  An  SOS  staff  report  in  March 
stated  “.  . . authority  to  transfer  ...  is 
being  usurped  or  delegated  and  the  trans- 
fers are  not  reported.”  49 

The  Equipment  Crisis  and  the 
Emergency  Pool 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942  the 
equipment  problem  became  critical.  First 
the  flow  of  troops  to  the  British  Isles  and 
then  the  mounting  of  the  North  African 
task  forces,  coincident  with  heavier  de- 
ployment to  the  Pacific,  stripped  the  Army 
of  available  trained  units  and  in  the  proc- 
ess brought  a hurly-burly  of  equipment 


41  (1)  WD  ltr,  2 Apr  42,  sub:  Current  Sup  Policy 
and  Proced,  AG  475  (4-1-42).  (2)  WD  ltr,  10  Jun  42, 
same  sub,  AG  475  (6-7-42).  (3)  WD  ltr.  8 Mar  42 
cited  h.  3711)1.  (4)  WD  ltrs  cited  n.  40(4),  n.  40(5) 
and  Im  42ncj^  651  For  troop  movement  procedures,  see 
below. ICh.  Xml 

'l6  (1)  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  Chiefs  of  Svs, 

1 May  42,  sub:  Trf  of  Controlled  Items.  (2)  Memo, 
Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  Distrib  Sec,  22  Jun  42,  sub:  Ord 
Sup.  Both  in  400.3  Distrib  of  Sups  and  Equip  folder, 
Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44- 140.  (3)  1st  Ind,  Hq  SOS 
to  CG  AAF,  20  Oct  42,  400  Sup  Gen  folder,  Ping 
Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140.  (4)  Memo,  Hq  SOS  for  Chiefs 
of  Svs,  Corps  Area  Comdrs,  CofTrans  Sv,  20  Jul  42, 
sub:  Sup  Deficits  and  Responsibilities,  Notes  on  Tr 
Mvmts,  Logis  File,  OCMH,  (5)  1st  Ind,  Hq  SOS  to 
CG  AGF,  7 Oct  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

49  (1)  Rpt  cited OaOj.  (2)  WD  ltrs  cited  In.  37(2)1 
and  fi.  40(5)1  (3)  WD  ltr,  8 Jan  43,  sub:  Distrib  of 
Controlled  Items  of  Equip,  AG  400  (1-6-43).  (4) 
Memo,  ACofS  Opns  SOS  for  G-3,  30  Dec  42,  same 
sub.  (5)  Memo,  ACofS  Opns  ASF  for  G-4,  12  Apr 
43,  sub:  Trf  of  Controlled  Items.  Last  two  in  400.3 
Distrib  of  Sups  and  Equip  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A44-140. 
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and  personnel  transfers  that  crippled 
many  of  the  units  remaining.  During  the 
last  three  months  of  1942  activations  of 
ground  combat  units,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depletion  of  equipment 
available  for  training,  had  to  be  slowed 
almost  to  a halt.  “For  the  first  time,”  Gen- 
eral Lutes  wrote  to  Somervell  in  Septem- 
ber, “we  are  unable  to  equip  newly  acti- 
vated units  with  several  items  of  training 
equipment.”  50 

The  crisis  had  been  building  up  for 
some  time.  Back  in  January  The  Inspector 
General,  disturbed  by  the  confusion  at- 
tending outbound  troop  movements,  had 
advanced  an  obviously  desirable  solu- 
tion— formation  of  a pool  of  units  ready 
for  emergency  deployment.  He  recom- 
mended, in  addition,  procedures  to  ensure 
activation  of  a unit  at  least  two  months 
before  sending  it  overseas,  and  issuance  of 
movement  orders  at  least  forty-five  days 
before  sailing.  This  was  easier  said  than 
done.  Somervell  “heartily  endorsed”  his 
recommendations  as  an  ideal,  but  saw  no 
way  to  avoid  last-minute  transfers  as  long 
as  equipment  was  short  and  plans  were 
changed  from  day  to  day.  General  Gerow 
reminded  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  pool 
of  equipped  units  formed  the  preceding 
August  was  still  in  existence,  though  de- 
pleted; it  had  not  been  kept  up  to  strength, 
since  otherwise  “too  many  units  would  be 
in  the  100  percent  equipment  group  and 
some  units  in  lower  priority  would  be 
denied  their  training  equipment.”  51  In 
subsequent  months  it  proved  difficult  to 
maintain  a pool  of  any  size.  At  the  end  of 
May  General  McNair  was  complaining  of 
being  called  on  “almost  daily”  to  prepare 
units  for  task  forces.  The  effort  to  keep  the 
pool  of  equipped  units  (Group  A)  even  to 
the  absolutely  minimum  requirements 
brought  the  results  Gerow  had  feared  in 


February.  The  4 February  priority  list 
contained  forty-four  ground  units  to  be 
fully  equipped  within  a month;  that  of 
8 March  listed  eighty.  By  the  end  of  April 
the  list  approached  three  hundred,  not 
counting  several  subcategories  labeled 
simply  “to  be  announced.”  Even  larger 
numbers  were  being  assigned  for  full 
equipment  within  two  months,  and  from 
June  onward  a three-months  category  was 
added,  which  covered,  in  effect,  units  that 
might  be  sent  overseas  four  months  or 
more  in  the  future.  ’2 

The  earmarking  of  units  for  early  over- 
seas shipment  had  outdistanced  even  the 
rising  flood  of  actual  deployment.  An  OPD 
officer  asserted  in  June: 

The  existing  system  is  not  unsound  but  has 
gone  overboard  because  the  supply  of  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  shipping  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  earmarking  of  units  for  service 
in  theaters  . . . , OPD  does  not  expect  AGF 
and  SOS  to  earmark  units  long  in  advance  of 
shipping  available  for  movement.  If  the  pres- 
ent system  ties  up  equipment  at  the  expense 
of  training,  the  high  priority  groups  should 
be  diminished  either  by  purging  the  list  of  all 
not  expected  to  move  in  less  than  90  days,  or 
by  eliminating  the  practice  of  earmarking 
entirely.53 

In  part  the  proliferation  of  earmarked 


(1)  Memo  citedln.  H~1  (2)  Greenfield,  Palmer, 
and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  208-09.  (3)  See  also  below, 


C 


h.  XVI 


51  (1)  Memo,  Gerow  for  CofS,  13  Feb  42,  sub: 
Overseas  Mvmt.  (2)  Memo,  TIG  for  CofS,  28  Jan  42, 
same  sub.  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  4 Feb  42. 
All  in  WPD  4161-27.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS, 


2 Feb  42,  G-4/33889. 

52  (1)  Memo,  Maj  Harvey  H.  Fischer  for  ACofS 
OPD,  25  May  42,  sub:  Priority  for  Dirs  . . . , OPD 
370.5,  160.  (2)  Memo  cited  n.  46f3li  (3)  Memo,  OPD 
for  G-3,  25  Jun  42,  sub:  Policy  Governing  Distrib 
of  Controlled  Items,  OPD  400  Sups  and  Equip,  35. 

63  Memo,  Resources  and  Reqmts  Sec  Opns  Group 
for  ACofS  OPD,  1 Jun  42,  sub:  Priority  for  Asgmt 
of  Personnel  and  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  . . - , 
OPD  370.5,  160. 
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units  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  OPD  it- 
self, whose  seven  theater  sections  requisi- 
tioned units  separately  and  with  little 
co-ordination.  In  part,  it  was  a conse- 
quence of  the  understandable  desire  of  the 
major  commands,  responsible  for  provid- 
ing troops  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  take 
out  insurance  in  the  form  of  a substantial 
backlog  of  at  least  partially  ready  units. 
But  there  was  no  insurance  against  the 
abrupt  nomination  for  imminent  depar- 
ture of  units  far  down  on  the  priority  list, 
a practice  that  became  increasingly  com- 
mon during  the  hectic  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1942.  In  a similar  category  was  the 
repeated  demand  to  activate  on  short  no- 
tice, especially  during  the  mounting  of 
Torch,  special  units  not  provided  in  the 
troop  basis.  The  repeated  plundering  of 
the  equipment  of  low-priority  units  for 
these  and  more  orthodox  purposes  had  the 
effect  of  freezing  them  in  a low-equipment 
status.  A case  study  made  by  SOS  during 
the  summer  revealed  that  a representative 
group  of  units  had  made  only  insignificant 
progress  over  a thirty-day  period  in  receiv- 
ing certain  important  items  of  equipment, 
and  that  units  in  the  higher  priority  sub- 
groups often  were  in  worse  state  than  those 
standing  below  them.54 

Actual  deployment  was  governed  large- 
ly by  availability  of  shipping.  General 
Lutes  argued  that  the  pool  of  ready  units 
should  be  limited  to  the  number  for  which 
shipping  would  be  available  for  three 
months  to  come,  instead  of  including  all 
the  units  for  which  a requirement  was  in- 
dicated during  that  period.  Below  this 
group,  distribution  of  available  equipment 
should  be  co-ordinated  closely  with  the 
process  of  training  in  order  to  ensure  con- 
tinuous replenishment  of  the  top  priorities 
as  they  were  depleted  by  shipment  over- 
seas. 


The  equipping  of  units  must  be  governed 
by  availability  of  equipment.  Certain  units 
for  which  a definite  mission  exists  should  be 
fully  equipped  as  soon  as  possible  (Group  A). 
Other  units  should  be  given  priorities  based 
on  anticipated  time  needs  for  task  forces  and 
availability  of  equipment.  Units  should  nor- 
mally be  activated  in  the  lowest  position  in 
the  lowest  group,  and  progress  to  the  higher 
group  priority  as  training  increases  and 
makes  them  suitable  for  field  operations.  By 
proper  anticipation  . . . there  should  always 
be  a well-balanced  group  of  units  in  Group  A 
to  meet  requirements  .... 

The  occasional  selection  of  low- priority 
units  for  early  shipment,  Lutes  thought, 
“must  be  recognized  as  an  indication  of 
faulty  planning,  and  as  such  must  be  em- 
ployed only  in  the  face  of  an  unforeseen 
emergency.” 55  He  recommended  three 
priority  groups,  the  first  two  to  comprise 
units  for  which  shipping  was  available 
within  three  and  within  six  months,  re- 
spectively. Controlled  equipment  would 
be  issued  to  the  three  groups,  respectively, 
up  to  100  percent,  50  percent,  and  25  per- 
cent of  authorized  allowances,  and  no  new 
activations  would  be  permitted  unless  the 
initial  25  percent  issue  could  be  made. 
Lutes  thought  that  this  initial  issue  should 
go  to  newly  activated  divisional  and  non- 
divisional  units  alike,  and  that  the  policy 
of  favoring  new  divisions  Should  cease.  In 
effect  the  first  priority  group  would  consti- 
tute a balanced  striking  force  of  ground 
divisions,  with  adequate  combat,  service, 
and  air  support,  kept  up  to  strength  by  the 
orderly  admission  of  units  from  lower 
groups.56 

54  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  Materiel  for  ACofS  Opns 

SOS,  14  Oct  4'2,  AG  400  (8-10-42)  Sec  1.  (2)  See  aho, 
Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp.  183-86.  (3)  See 
below]  Ch.  XVI.I 

55  Memo  cited [nT 42(21.1 

56  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo  cited fn~ 42(  1 M (3)  Memo, 
Somervell  for  OPD,  23  Aug  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes 
File.  Lutes  made  a similar  proposal  in  June. 
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A balanced  pool  of  fully  trained,  fully 
equipped  troops  was,  as  OPD  wrote  Som- 
ervell, “the  ultimate  aim  of  every  army.” 
But  with  the  enemy  holding  the  initiative, 
OPD  argued,  it  had  been  impossible  up  to 
now  to  create  such  a pool: 

The  basic  strategy  of  a nation  forced  into 
hostilities  while  unprepared  must  be  to  con- 
tain the  enemy  with  the  means  at  hand  until 
a striking  force  of  sufficient  size  and  capabili- 
ties has  been  assembled  to  seize  the  initiative 
and  launch  a decisive  offensive.  Attainment 
of  this  objective  is  best  served  by  rapid  mobi- 
lization to  the  extent  of  manpower  resources 
and  training  facilities,  and  equipping  of  such 
mobilized  units  in  an  orderly  progressive 
manner. 

The  whole  mass  of  units  in  Groups  A and 
B constituted  a pool  of  sorts,  which  OPD 
hoped  some  day  would  develop  into  the 
desired  striking  force,  “to  be  employed  in 
a major  effort  in  one  theater.”  But  OPD 
saw  no  need  at  the  moment  for  the  kind  of 
pool  from  which  could  be  produced  on 
short  notice  several  “completely  integrated 
task  forces,”  and  was  unwilling  to  build 
up  the  equipment  of  B units  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  expense  of  minimum  training 
needs  of  newer  units.57 

OPD  evidently  was  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  current  discussions  of  the  1943 
troop  basis.  By  October  it  was  apparent 
that  the  strategy  for  1943,  in  default  of  a 
massive  land  invasion  of  Europe,  would 
seek  partial  compensation  through  an  air 
offensive  against  Germany  at  the  expense 
of  ground  operations.  About  the  same  time 
the  Joint  Chiefs  bowed  to  the  judgment  of 
the  production  experts  that  military  sup- 
ply programs  would  have  to  be  cut.  The 
necessary  reductions  were  made  princi- 
pally in  the  weapons  of  large-scale  ground 
warfare.  It  was  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
shipping  expected  to  be  available  would 
not  permit  the  deployment  overseas  of 


forces  on  the  scale  earlier  planned.  “Since 
...  it  appears,”  G-3  wrote  late  in  Octo- 
ber, “that  early  employment  of  a mass 
Army,  which  must  be  transported  by 
water,  is  not  practicable,  it  follows  that  the 
trend  must  be  toward  light,  easily  trans- 
portable units.”  58  The  signs  pointed,  in 
short,  to  a strategy  of  task  force  operations 
in  1943 — “scatterization,”  as  Army  plan- 
ners labeled  it — involving  a piecemeal 
deployment  that  the  existing  amorphous, 
heterogeneous  pool  of  semiprepared  troop 
units  was  ill  suited  to  support. 

The  development  of  a settled  distribu- 
tion policy  based  upon  the  pooling  princi- 
ple, to  support  the  new  strategy,  consumed 
the  last  three  months  of  1942.  In  October 
the  War  Department  officially  sanctioned 
the  concept  of  a “reserve  of  fully  equipped 
units  to  meet  task  force  requirements,” 
and  OPD  informally  laid  down  for  G-3  a 
policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  ear- 
marked units  to  the  capacity  of  shipping 
for  three  months  in  advance.58  But  the 
major  commands  continued  to  seek  insur- 
ance against  badly  co-ordinated  deploy- 
ment by  building  up  large  reserves  of 
equipped  and  nearly  equipped  units,  nec- 
essarily at  the  expense  of  troops  in  early 
stages  of  training  and  of  new  activations. 
It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  defer  activa- 
tions of  many  ground  combat  units  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1942.  In  Novem- 
ber, contrary  to  General  Lutes’  proposal 
for  equal  equipment  allowances  to  new 

57  (1)  Memo,  OPD  for  CG  SOS,  1 Sep  42,  sub: 
Equip  of  Units,  OPD  320.2  (6-26-42).  (2)  For  the 
OPD  scheme  similar  to  Lutes’  proposal,  see  draft 
memo,  OPD  for  CG  AGF,  7 Jun  42,  OPD  370.5,  160. 

58  (1)  Memo,  WD  for  AGF  and  SOS,  25  Oct  42, 
sub:  Tr  Basis  1943,  WDGCT  320.2  Gen  (10-25-42). 
(2)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  1,  pp.  288- 
89.  (3)  See  below, (COCXITI 

58  Memo,  G-3  for  CG  AGF,  30  Oct  42,  sub:  Prior- 
ity List  for  Distrib  of  Controlled  Items  . . . , with 
atchd  note  for  red  only,  AG  400  (8-10-42)  Sec  1. 
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divisional  and  nondivisional  units,  the 
War  Department  confirmed  the  estab- 
lished initial  50  percent  allowance  of  con- 
trolled items  for  new  divisions  (of  all 
types),  and  also  ordered  initial  full  allow- 
ances of  credit  items  (which  now  included 
rifles);  new  nondivisional  units  still  had  to 
get  along  with  an  initial  20  percent  allow- 
ance, though  this  was  now  prescribed  as 
an  irreducible  minimum.60 

By  November  there  was,  of  course,  more 
equipment  available,  but  its  actual  distri- 
bution through  the  Army,  because  of  the 
disorderly  course  of  deployment,  had  devi- 
ated more  and  more  from  the  established 
priority  groupings.  An  increasing  number 
of  units,  elevated  suddenly  from  the  depths 
to  top  priority  for  movement  and  as  sud- 
denly degraded,  found  themselves  with 
assortments  of  new  and  old  equipment 
that  added  up  to  aggregate  allowances  in 
excess  of  what  their  existing  priorities  en- 
titled them  to.  The  transfers  of  equipment 
attendant  upon  this  process  often  had  not 
been  reported,  and  the  disparity  between 
central  supply  service  records  of  controlled 
equipment  and  actual  distribution  in  the 
field  widened.  The  major  commands  were 
ordered  in  November  to  straighten  out 
this  situation  by  ransacking  their  cup- 
boards and  redistributing  all  excess  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  authorized 
allowances  in  each  priority  group.  For  this 
purpose,  as  mentioned  earlier,  delegation 
of  the  transfer  authority  was  authorized. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  seemed  a rea- 
sonable likelihood  that  troops  in  training 
would  soon  have  their  authorized  training 
allowances  and  that  new  units  would  re- 
ceive full  allowances  of  controlled  items 
within  six  months  of  activation.61 

It  was  decided,  finally,  to  form  a small 
pool  of  equipped  units  to  meet  emergency 
demands  only.  In  the  priority  scale,  it  was 


placed  at  first  immediately  below  units 
under  a three-month  alert  for  overseas 
movement;  later  it  was  shifted  to  a posi- 
tion below  the  group  earmarked  for  ship- 
ment within  four  to  six  months.  The  pool 
was  also  limited  in  size  by  availability  of 
equipment,  in  consideration  of  minimum 
training  needs.  It  comprised,  in  effect,  a 
balanced  group  of  units  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  training  and  with  almost  full 
allowances  of  equipment.  When  ordered 
overseas,  earmarked  units  moved  immedi- 
ately into  the  priority  for  early  movement 
(A-2)  without  passing  through  the  pool, 
and  any  unit  placed  in  the  A-2  priority, 
whether  taken  from  the  pool  or  from  the 
earmarked  groups,  was  immediately  issued 
the  remainder  of  its  equipment.  All  Group 
A units,  by  definition,  were  moving  to- 
ward, or  had  already  reached,  a 100  per- 
cent equipment  status.  Group  B units, 
authorized  to  receive  50  percent  of  full 
allowances,  were  those  at  least  six  months 
old  or  sufficiently  well  trained  to  move 
into  the  pool  or  one  of  the  earmarked 
categories.  Group  C,  with  20  percent  al- 
lowances (except  for  new  divisions,  author- 
ized 50  percent),  included  all  other  units.62 

These  arrangements,  in  some  sort,  pro- 
vided the  pool  General  Lutes  seemed  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  preceding  summer 
and  fall,  but  there  was  still  no  provision  for 

60  (1)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp. 
208-09.  (2)  WD  ltr  cited  In.  40f5i).  and  subsequent 
ltrs,  14  Feb  and  1 Jun  43,  same  sub,  AG  400  series. 

61  (1)  WD  ltr  citedl  n.  40(3)1  (2)  Disposition  form, 
OPD  to  G-3,  2 1 Dec  42,  sub:  Proper  Priority  List  of 
Type  Units  . . . , OPD  400  Sups  and  Equip,  47.  (3) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  28  Dec  42,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File.  (4)  Rpt  cited [n7  30(31. 

63  (1)  Memo,  G-3  for  maj  comds,  18  Jan  43, 
WDGCT475  (1-18-43).  (2)  WD  ltr,  5 Jan  43,  sub: 
Orgn,  Tng,  and  Equipg  of  Units  for  Overseas  Sv,  AG 
320.2  (1-2-43).  (3)  WD  ltrs  citedln.  37(2j,  and  WD 
ltr,  1 Jun  43,  cited  n.  60(2).  (4)  Palmer,  Wiley,  and 
Keast,  AGF  II,  pp.  582-87.  (5)  Annua l Report  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  1943,  p.  101. 
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relating  the  earmarking  of  units  to  visible 
capacity  to  move  them  overseas.  OPD  re- 
tained the  option  of  being  realistic  or  un- 
realistic, as  it  saw  fit,  in  setting  up  the  “six 
months’  list”  of  troops  it  expected  to  de- 
ploy overseas.  During  the  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1943,  in  fact,  deployment  plan- 
ning virtually  lost  touch  with  the  estimated 
limitations  of  shipping,  and  deployment 
schedules,  caught  between  the  two,  began 
to  fluctuate  in  a manner  reminiscent  of  the 
preceding  September.  Before  the  end  of 
February  General  Lutes  was  complaining 
that  OPD’s  changes  in  the  list  of  ear- 
marked units  had  “already  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  practically  nullify  its 
value.”63 

Before  the  winter  was  out,  moreover,  a 
new  crisis  was  looming  in  the  training  pro- 
gram. Ground  forces  were  still  not  receiv- 
ing authorized  equipment  and  ammuni- 
tion for  training.  On  1 March  1943  Gen- 
eral McNair  wrote  Marshall  that  current 
and  proposed  restrictions  upon  equipping 
troops  in  training  and  providing  them 
with  ammunition  threatened  disaster. 

Training  cannot  progress  beyond  a certain 
fixed  point  if  it  is  based  on  too  many  assump- 
tions, improvisations,  and  part-time  use  of 
equipment.  ...  It  is  unsound  to  permit  al- 
locations of  equipment  which  may  operate 
to  place  our  troops  in  combat  in  the  same 
theater  of  operations  with  other  allied  forces 
who  have  more  and  better  U.S.  equipment 
than  do  our  own  forces.64 

He  recommended  that  all  units  should 
receive  50  percent  of  their  authorized  con- 
trolled items  on  activation,  to  be  brought 
up  to  full  allowances  within  six  months  for 
divisions  and  within  four  months  for  non- 
divisional  units.65 

Except  for  OPD,  the  Assistant  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concerned  in  the  matter — G-l,  G-3, 
and  G-4 — lined  up  solidly  behind  General 


McNair.  “There  can  be  no  sounder  judg- 
ment,” G-4  declared,  “than  that  of  Gen- 
eral McNair,  whose  long-considered  rec- 
ommendation herewith  is  taken  at  face 
value.”  66  Army  Service  Forces  (formerly 
SOS)  was  also  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
training,  especially  for  its  own  nondi vi- 
sional units,  which  were  among  the  most 
starved  for  equipment;  on  the  other  hand, 
larger  training  allowances  would  interfere 
with  its  plans,  then  hatching,  to  ship  large 
amounts  of  material  in  bulk  to  the  British 
Isles.  OPD  took  its  stand  on  the  rather 
theoretical  argument  that  the  Army  Sup- 
ply Program  had  set  up  requirements  suf- 
ficient to  provide  every  unit  with  full 
allowances  within  six  months  of  its  activa- 
tion, and  that  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Board  assigned  munitions  “on  the  basis  of 
operational  needs,  giving  full  weight  to  all 
U.S.  requirements,  including  those  in  the 
Army  Supply  Program.”67  Staff  support- 
ers of  General  McNair’s  proposal,  an 
OPD  officer  noted  irritably,  “are  not 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  JCS  and 
CCS  and  Munitions  Assignments  Board. 
They  likewise  appear  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  Army  Supply  Program.” 68  All  of 
which,  as  General  Moses  (G-4)  retorted 
with  some  acerbity,  was  hardly  to  the 
point. 

Regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  Army 
Supply  Program,  and  of  pertinent  CCS  and 


63  ( 1 ) Memo,  Lutes  for  Dir  of  T ng  SOS,  30  Feb  43, 
Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  For  troop  movement  pro- 
cedure, see  below,  lCh.  XIII.K31  For  early  1943  de- 
ployment, see  below,LCb.._XX.V..Q 

61  Memo,  CG  AGF  for  CofS,  1 Mar  43,  sub:  Vic 
Prog  Tr  Basis,  OPD  400  (3-1-43)  Case  2. 

65  Memo,  CG  AGF  for  CofS,  6 Apr  43,  sub:  Equip 
for  AGF,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs,  25. 

86  Memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  7 Apr  43,  sub:  Equip  for 
AGF,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs,  25. 

67  Memo,  OPD  for  G-4,  14  Apr  43,  sub:  Equip  for 
AGF,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs,  25. 

88  Note  for  red,  with  memo  cited  n.  67. 
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JCS  papers,  the  AGF  are  not  receiving  suffi- 
cient equipment  to  meet  minimum  training 
requirements  as  determined  by  General  Mc- 
Nair. . . . The  basic  question  of  the  present 
discussion  is  whether  the  War  Department 
will  actively  encourage  the  assignment  of  a 
greater  percentage  of  manufactured  material 
to  AGF.69 

This  OPD  was  not  prepared  to  do  be- 
yond a certain  point,  “consistent  with 
other  needs.”  The  shortage  in  critical 
items  for  training  was  caused  partly  by 
lagging  production,  partly  by  unantic- 
ipated operational  demands  overseas. 
Output  was  expected  to  reach  its  peak  in 
mid- 1943.  If  production  schedules  were 
not  met,  OPD  stated,  all  claimants  would 
have  to  share  the  deficit  proportionately. 
Ammunition  allowances  for  training  had, 
in  fact,  been  increased  somewhat  since  1 
March.  “It  is  believed,”  OPD  wrote  reas- 
suringly, while  rejecting  General  McNair’s 
proposal,  “.  . . that  as  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion increases  and  requirements  in  over- 
seas theaters  become  more  stabilized, 
AGF  will  receive  a greater  share  of  cur- 
rent production  . . . the  situation,  while 
at  present  somewhat  somber,  is  continu- 
ally improving.”  70  The  strategic  planners, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  impending  offen- 
sives in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pa- 
cific, were  more  concerned  at  this  time 
with  equipping  units  for  combat  and  with 
finding  shipping  to  move  them  overseas; 
the  training  problem  received  only  sec- 
ondary consideration.  Two  weeks  before 
McNair’s  proposal  was  rejected,  in  fact, 
OPD  had  obtained  from  ASF  a rough 
estimate  that  eighteen  divisions  with  sup- 
porting troops  could  be  equipped  for  over- 
seas service  in  1943  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  equipment  could  be 
withdrawn  from  units  in  training.  In  May 
ASF  launched  its  program  of  stockpiling 
material  in  the  British  Isles  for  a 1944  in- 


vasion— a program  that  seriously  threat- 
ened to  cut  into  training  allowances  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  rising  production, 
the  War  Department  finally  decided  in 
June  to  reduce  the  1943  Troop  Basis, 
mainly  by  cuts  in  ground  combat  units 
from  7.5  million  to  7 million  enlisted  men, 
thus  curtailing  somewhat  the  long-range 
demand  for  equipment  for  new  units.71 

In  its  requirements  and  distribution 
policies  during  1942  the  Army  faced  the 
basic  problems,  which  conditioned  its 
strategy  and  its  logistics  generally,  of  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  demands  of  the  im- 
mediate military  situation  while  at  the 
same  time  mobilizing  large  forces  for  later 
offensives.  The  Army’s  system  of  deter- 
mining and  programing  requirements  was 
an  attempt  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  mobilizing  reserves  in  the  United 
States,  in  preparation  for  the  big  battles 
expected  in  1943  and  1944,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  provide  for  the  relatively  small 
forces  that  had  to  be  deployed  against  the 
enemy  in  1942.  There  was  logic  in  this 
since  other  Allied  forces  were  sustaining 
the  principal  weight  of  enemy  power  in  all 
theaters  except  the  Pacific,  where  the 
American  Navy  was  performing  a similar 
service.  The  Army’s  great  role  was  to 
come  later,  and  a large  part  of  the  burden 


6(1  (1)  Memo,  G-4  for  OPD,  17  Apr  43,  subr  Equip 
for  AGF,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs,  25.  (2)  Greenfield, 
Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  220-21. 

70  Memo,  OPD  for  G-4,  22  Apr  43,  sub:  Equip  for 
AGF,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs,  25. 

71  (1)  Memo,  ACofS  Opns  ASF  for  OPD,  6 Apr  43, 
sub:  Equipg  of  Units  1943,  OPD  475  Equipg  of  Trs, 
23.  (2)  Memo,  ACofS  Opns  ASF  for  OPD,  17  Apr  43, 
sub:  Estd  Dates  of  Completion  of  Equip  for  Divs,  OPD 
475  Equipg  of  Trs,  27.  (3)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and 
Wiley,  AGF  7,  pp.  220-27 . (4)  Richard  M.  Leighton, 
The  Problem  of  Troop  and  Cargo  Flow  in  Preparing 
the  European  Invasion,  ASF  hist  monograph,  Ch.  Ill, 
OCMH 
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of  equipping  forces  for  early  deployment 
fell,  in  any  case,  upon  current  production, 
existing  stocks,  and  material  already  in 
the  hands  of  units  in  training.  But  there 
were  those  who  thought,  by  late  1942,  that 
the  requirements  system  was  partly  to 
blame  for  the  shortage  of  troop  units  ready 
for  overseas  service,  in  that  it  had  failed  to 
anticipate  the  specific  types  of  equipment 
needed  and  also  to  spur  industry  to  an 
adequate  over-all  volume  of  output.  The 
emphasis  in  the  requirements  system  upon 
the  distant  and  the  general  need,  as  op- 
posed to  the  immediate  and  the  specific 
one,  involved  a method  of  calculation  that 
led  unavoidably  to  overestimates  in  some 
categories  and  underestimates  in  others. 
As  a corollary,  it  virtually  dictated  a 
policy  of  liberality  in  the  realm  of  allow- 
ances for  unforeseeable  contingencies. 
This  tendency  to  padding  by  late  1942  ran 
head  on  into  the  production  authorities’ 
estimates  of  the  future  limits  of  national 
productivity,  and  the  failure  to  make  al- 
lowances in  the  supply  programs  for  spe- 
cific conditions  of  operation  was  to  cause 
trouble  in  1943  and  1944. 

Distribution  policy  in  1942,  by  an  equal 
logic,  focused  upon  the  immediate  rather 
than  the  long-range  need.  Priorities  and 
transfer  policy  heavily  favored  troops 
going  or  soon  to  go  overseas  and  troops  in 
overseas  theaters  and  bases,  rather  than 
those  in  training.  Under  this  system,  the 


drain  of  equipment  and  ammunition  to 
forces  that  had  to  be  sent  overseas  threat- 
ened constantly  to  cripple  the  advancing 
training  of  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  United 
States.  Equipping  support-type  units, 
especially  service  units,  was  seriously  re- 
tarded by  a policy,  which  many  consid- 
ered shortsighted,  of  favoring  divisional 
units.  In  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of 
1942  the  whole  system  of  priorities,  aimed 
at  keeping  the  equipment  program  and 
the  training  program  abreast  of  one  an- 
other, almost  broke  down  under  the  im- 
pact of  sudden  changes  in  strategic  plans 
and  the  disruption  of  deployment  sched- 
ules. Generally  speaking,  the  erratic 
course  of  strategy  and  operations  in  1942 
created  difficulties  in  the  equipping  of 
troops  that  were  far  beyond  the  power  of 
any  distribution  policy  to  overcome.  In 
the  face  of  those  difficulties,  the  system  of 
controlled  distribution  did  succeed,  not 
always  but  during  most  of  1942,  in  pro- 
ducing equipped  troop  units  up  to  the 
capacity  of  shipping  to  transport  them 
overseas.  This  result  was  accomplished  by 
decelerating  new  activations  during  the 
last  few  months  of  1942  and  by  a consist- 
ent skimping  on  allowances  of  equipment 
and  ammunition  for  troops  in  training.  As 
late  as  spring  of  1943,  when  production 
was  approaching  peak  levels,  General 
McNair  considered  this  skimping  an  in- 
vitation to  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Support  of  Overseas 
Operations 


The  Army’s  requirements  and  distribu- 
tion policies  were  both  oriented  to  the  sup- 
port of  overseas  operations,  the  former  in 
a long-term,  the  latter  in  a short-term 
sense.  To  supply  the  overseas  theaters  and 
the  troops  about  to  be  sent  to  them  was 
perhaps  the  largest  single  task  of  the 
Army’s  logistical  organization.  The  pro- 
cedural mechanisms  developed  in  1942  to 
perform  this  task  are  the  primary  subject 
of  the  present  chapter.  A closely  related 
and  scarcely  less  formidable  task — train- 
ing service  troops  to  support  overseas  oper- 
ations— was  a matter  of  unending  con- 
cern to  logisticians  even  though  it  has  not 
always  been  considered  to  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  logistics.  While  the  problem  of 
service  troops  cannot  be  treated  in  full  in 
this  volume,  brief  attention  is  here  given 
to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  develop- 
ing an  adequate  service  troop  basis  within 
the  framework  of  the  Army’s  allotted  man- 
power. 

The  System  of  Overseas  Supply 

Along  with  other  important  features  of 
the  Army’s  wartime  logistical  system,  the 
general  pattern  of  wartime  overseas  sup- 
ply policies,  procedures,  and  organization 
was  worked  out  by  the  G-4  staff  before  the 


end  of  January  1942.  General  instructions 
were  published  on  the  22d,  effective  1 
March.  The  salient  feature  of  the  system 
there  outlined  was  the  decentralization  of 
the  administration  of  most  overseas  sup- 
ply on  a geographical  basis  to  the  ports  of 
embarkation,  each  of  which  was  to  serve 
certain  specified  theaters  and  bases.  To  the 
War  Department  were  left,  in  general, 
control  of  the  distribution  of  scarce  ma- 
teriel, allocation  of  shipping,  co-ordination 
of  supply  with  strategic  needs  (for  ex- 
ample, determining  intertheater  priori- 
ties), and  matters  of  general  policy.  After 
the  reorganization  of  March  1942,  SOS 
and  AAF  took  over  practically  all  the 
work  of  central  administration  and  super- 
vision, and  the  War  Department’s  role  was 
largely  confined  to  setting  levels  of  supply, 
determining  intertheater  priorities,  and 
allocating  shipping  to  overseas  commands. 
SOS  now  dealt  directly  with  WSA  for 
single-voyage  allocations  of  shipping,  des- 
ignated ports  of  embarkation  to  serve  par- 
ticular theaters  and  bases,  prescribed  port 
reserves  and  credits  in  depots  behind  the 
ports,  assigned  shipping  to  the  ports  as 
needed,  regulated  policy  for  handling  sup- 
ply requisitions,  directed  replacement  of 
shipments  lost  at  sea,  and,  outside  the 
special  jurisdiction  of  the  AAF,  shared 
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with  the  General  Staff  the  co-ordination 
and  supervision  of  the  distribution  of  most 
types  of  scarce  materiel  to  overseas  forces.1 

The  principal  category  of  controlled 
supply  to  overseas  commands  was  a se- 
lected list  of  scarce  items  (similar  to  but 
not  identical  with  the  controlled  items  list, 
and  including  ammunition),  of  which 
overseas  commanders  each  month  re- 
ported the  quantities  on  hand.  This,  the 
Materiel  Status  Report,  was  submitted 
directly  to  the  War  Department,  there  to 
be  consolidated  by  the  Statistical  Branch 
into  a single  compilation.  The  individual 
reports  were  also  extracted  to  the  supply 
services  for  audit  and  action,  subject  to  re- 
view and  co-ordination  by  SOS  head- 
quarters. Air  force  materiel  was  handled 
under  separate  procedures  and  AAF  con- 
trol. In  the  supply  services,  the  extracted 
reports  were  collated  with  records  of  sup- 
ply shipments  and  authorized  allowances 
to  provide  a basis  for  supplying  the  listed 
items;  actual  shipments  were  made,  in  the 
case  of  replacement  items  on  the  con- 
trolled list,  on  receipt  of  the  overseas  com- 
manders’ requisitions,  which  the  ports 
forwarded  without  action  to  the  supply 
services.  Most  items  of  scarce  equipment 
shipped  to  forces  overseas  fell  into  this 
category;  the  relatively  few  items  of  initial 
issue  that  had  to  be  sent  to  troops  already 
overseas  were  shipped  automatically.2 

Ammunition  (Class  V supply),  the 
scarcest  of  the  scarce  categories  and  a sub- 
stantial part  of  all  overseas  requirements, 
was  not  supplied  by  requisition  (although 
requisitions  were  often  submitted),  but 
under  a system  of  allocations  based  on 
priorities,  shipments  being  made  auto- 
matically within  limits  of  immediate  avail- 
ability. Allowances  of  ammunition  to 
overseas  commands  during  most  of  1942 
were  stated  in  terms  of  “units  of  fire,”  a 


primarily  tactical  unit  of  measure  reflect- 
ing average  expenditures  in  combat 
among  all  the  overseas  theaters.  Allow- 
ances were  computed,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  “active”  weapons  in  each  over- 
seas command— that  is,  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  troops,  not  in  storage  or  in  the 
pipeline.3 

As  late  as  June  1942  the  official  hope 
was  that  ammunition  soon  could  be  sup- 
plied automatically  as  a credit  item,  with- 
in the  administrative  sphere  of  the  ports. 


1 (1)  WD  ltr,  22  Jan  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Depts, 
Theaters,  and  Separate  Bases,  AG  400  (1-17-42),  and 
revision,  28  Apr  42.  (2)  WD  Ur,  2 Apr  42,  sub:  Cur- 
rent Sup  Policy  and  Proced,  AG  475  (4-1-42).  (3) 
WD  ltr,  lOJun  42,  same  sub,  AG  475  (6-7-42).  (4) 
The  general  plan  of  overseas  supply  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  the  work  of  General  Lutes  and  officers 
in  the  Supply  Branch  of  G-4,  while  reflecting  some  of 
the  ideas  of  The  Quartermaster  General,  Maj.  Gen. 
Edmund  B.  Gregory.  See  memo,  G-4  for  CofS,  17 
Jan  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Depts,  Theaters,  and 
Separate  Bases,  G-4/33889;  memo,  Lutes  for  ACofS 
G-4,  15  Jan  42,  sub:  Overseas  Sup  Opns,  G-4/33889; 
memo,  G-4  for  TQMG,  1 6 Jan  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Trs  in 
Australia  and  Pac  Islands,  G-4/33861;  memo, 
CofTrans  Br  for  CofSup  Br  G-4,  8 Jan  42,  Overseas 
Sup  folder,  OCT  HB;  and  Lt  Gen  LeRoy  Lutes, 
“Supply  Reorganization  for  World  War  II,”  Anti- 
aircraft Journal  (March-April  1952),  pp.  5-6.  (5) 
For  overseas  territorial  responsibilities  of  each  port  of 
embarkation,  see  below,  |App.  G.| 

2 (1)  WD  ltr,  6 Mar  42,  sub:  Monthly  Materiel 
Status  Rpt,  Overseas  Comds,  AG  400  (2-28-42). 
(2)  Related  corresp  in  G-4/34224,  G-4/33825,  and 
G-4/3 1 796. 

3 ( 1)  WD  ltrs  cited  n.  1(1).  (2)  WD  Memo  W700- 
8-42,  10  Oct  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Depts,  Thea- 
ters, and  Separate  Bases.  (3)  WD  ltr,  6 Aug  42,  sub: 
Authorized  Allowance  of  Weapons  and  Ord  Vehicles 
and  . . . Am,  AG  400  (8-2-42).  (4)  WD  ltr  to 
CG  USAFIA,  13  Feb  42,  sub:  Sup  of  USAFIA, 
G-4/33861.  (5)  Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (6)  FM 
101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual:  Organizational, 
Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  pars.  90,  92.  (7)  In  the 
case  of  armored  vehicles,  the  individual  vehicle  rather 
than  the  weapons  mounted  on  it  was  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. The  unit  of  fire  was  broken  down  into  per- 
centages for  each  type  of  ammunition  (for  example, 
armor-piercing,  high-explosive).  See  FM  100-10, 
Field  Service  Regulations:  Administration,  Ch.  I.  (8) 
See  also  below,  jApp.  F-Y[ 
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But  this  hope  was  not  realized.  The  au- 
thorized levels  of  ammunition  reserves  as- 
signed to  each  overseas  command  in  July- 
1942  were  theoretically  minimum  levels, 
but  for  most  areas  they  remained  distant 
goals.  North  Africa,  by  early  1943,  had 
become  a conspicuous  exception;  there  a 
policy  of  largely  unregulated  automatic 
shipments  resulted  in  a huge  accumula- 
tion of  ammunition  before  the  flow  was 
finally  reduced — almost  a billion  and  a 
half  rounds  of  small  arms  types  alone— 
an  extravagance  that  was  partly  responsi- 
ble, of  course,  for  the  prevailing  shortages 
elsewhere.  Because  of  this  shortage,  it  was 
difficult  if  not  impossible  during  1942  to 
relate  the  supply  of  ammunition  to  esti- 
mated or  projected  needs.  An  SOS  official 
wrote  in  June: 

There  will  never  be  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  of  all  theaters,  if  theater  command- 
ers are  authorized  to  submit  requests  based 
upon  projected  expenditures.  ...  If  am- 
munition is  supplied  on  actual  reports  of  ex- 
penditures, the  time  lag  between  the  actual 
expenditure  and  the  delivery  of  replacement 
ammunition  will  be  so  great  that  the  sup- 
ply . . . might  be  reduced  to  dangerously 
low  levels.* 

Except  for  the  important  item  of  am- 
munition, relatively  little  of  the  supply  of 
overseas  forces  was  placed  under  central 
controls.  In  the  22  January  general  in- 
structions, administration  of  the  bulk  of 
overseas  supply  was  decentralized  to  the 
ports.  Two  large  classes  of  this  supply, 
moreover- — food  (Class  I)  and  fuel  (Class 
III) — were  exempted  even  from  the  requi- 
sitioning procedure  and  were  shipped 
automatically  by  the  ports  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  allowances.  Spare  parts, 
for  a time,  were  also  shipped  automati- 
cally to  certain  theaters.  For  these  cate- 
gories of  supply  the  demand  was  fairly 
constant  and  could  be  anticipated  with 


reasonable  accuracy  if  the  number  of  con- 
suming units  (soldiers,  trucks,  and  so 
forth)  were  known  and  the  conditions  of 
use  were  not  too  abnormal.  Clothing, 
weapons,  vehicles,  and  other  items  for 
which  allowances  to  individuals  or  troop 
units  were  fixed  in  standard  tables  (Class 
II),  and  items  for  which  there  were  no 
fixed  allowances  (Class  IV)  such  as  ma- 
chinery and  construction  materials  and 
equipment  were  shipped  in  response  to 
requisitions  from  overseas  commanders.5 

Petroleum  fuels  and  lubricants  (Class 
III  supply)  were  not  notably  scarce  items, 
despite  the  loss  of  the  wells  and  refineries 
of  the  Netherlands  Indies;  the  pinch  was 
felt  rather  in  the  means  of  transporting 
and,  occasionally,  of  storing  and  packag- 
ing the  products.  Certain  controls  were 
placed  upon  their  use  and  distribution, 
therefore,  aimed  primarily  at  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  transportation,  espe- 
cially ocean  shipping.  Upwards  of  half  of 
the  Army’s  tonnage  shipped  to  forces  over- 
seas consisted  of  petroleum  products.6 
Other  factors  helped  to  place  the  supply  of 
petroleum  products  in  a special  category. 
Sources  of  supply  were  widely  dispersed 

4 (1)  Memo,  Dir  of  Procurement  and  Distrib  Div 
SOS  for  G-4,  12  Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Depts, 
Theaters,  and  Separate  Bases.  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for 
CG’s  SOS  and  AAF,  27  May  42,  same  sub.  Both  in 
G-4/400.  (3)  Ltr,  SOS,  24  May  42,  sub:  Handling  of 
Requisitions  at  POE’s,  SPX  400  (5-21-42).  (4)  WD 
ltrs  cited|n.  1(2)  and  n.  1(3).|(5)  Report  of  WD  Pro- 
curement Review  Board,  p.  36.  (6)  History  of  the 
Planning  Division,  ASF,  II,  191,  OCMH.  (7)  Col. 
Creswcll  G.  Blakeney,  ed.,  Logistical  History  of 
NATOUSA-MTOUSA,  11  August  1942  to  30  November 
1945  (Naples,  Italy,  1946),  pp.  89-91. 

5 f 1)  WD  ltr  cited |n.  1(1  H.  (2)  WD  memo  cited  n. 

urn 

6 (1)  Erna  Risch,  Fuels  for  Global  Conflict,  QMC  Hist 
Study  9 (rev.  ed.,  Washington,  1952),  pp.  1, 43.  The 
following  account  is  based  largely  on  this  study.  (2) 
For  an  account  of  the  problem  of  distributing  petro- 
leum products  within  the  United  States,  see  Rose, 
American  Wartime  Transportation,  Ch.  VIII. 
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geographically  and  under  several  national 
jurisdictions,  with  a consequent  need  for 
international  pooling  and  co-ordination  of 
distribution,  particularly  among  overseas 
theaters.  The  petroleum  industry  was 
perhaps  the  most  highly  integrated  in  the 
world,  controlling  its  products  directly  or 
indirectly  from  source  to  consumer.  The 
Army  (except  for  the  Air  Forces,  which 
contracted  independently)  bought  most  of 
its  oil  and  related  products  under  con- 
solidated contracts  made  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Navy;  posts,  depots,  and  supply 
services  all  purchased  directly  under  these 
arrangements.  Few  of  the  Army’s  procur- 
ing agencies  understood  clearly  where 
their  responsibilities  began  and  ended.  An 
officer  in  Somervell’s  headquarters,  trying 
to  survey  the  system  in  March  1943,  ques- 
tioned ten  different  individuals  in  one 
service  without  finding  out  “how  or  where 
petroleum  products  are  purchased.”  7 
During  1942  and  early  1943  responsi- 
bility for  co-ordinating  the  Army’s  pur- 
chases of  petroleum  products  was  grad- 
ually centered  in  the  Office  of  The  Quar- 
termaster General.8  On  the  interservice 
level,  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board 
(ANPB),  established  in  July  1942  with 
limited  authority  to  co-ordinate  require- 
ments and  information,  became  by  mid- 
1943  the  central  U.S.  agency  under  the 
JCS  for  co-ordinating  the  distribution  and 
use  of  petroleum  products.  Automatic  sup- 
ply by  the  ports  of  embarkation  operated 
within  the  framework  of  allocations  to 
each  theater  as  determined  by  the  ANPB. 
By  early  1943  several  theaters  had  area 
petroleum  officers  who  served  on  the  the- 
ater staffs  but  also  reported  to  the  ANPB. 
In  other  theaters  supply  of  petroleum 
products  was  administered  under  earlier 
Army-Navy  agreements;  the  Navy  had 
full  responsibility,  for  example,  in  the 


South  Pacific.  In  still  other  areas,  such  as 
the  British  Isles  and  the  Middle  East, 
American  forces  were  served  by  the  British 
through  reciprocal  aid.  Local  procure- 
ment, finally,  was  employed  by  Army 
forces  in  a few  areas  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.9 

Very  little  control  was  exercised  over 
spare  parts  supply  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war.  Some  spare  parts  were  shipped 
overseas  with  every  cargo  of  vehicles,  and 
additional  parts  later,  on  the  basis  of 
scanty  records  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
overseas.  On  24  May  1942  the  resupply  of 
automotive  spare  parts  to  all  theaters  be- 
came automatic.  This  effort  to  be  gener- 
ous in  supplying  the  forces  overseas  seems 
to  have  produced  adverse  effects  at  home; 
The  Inspector  General  reported  in  July 
that  lack  of  spare  parts  was  accounting  for 
from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  dis- 
abilities among  vehicles  in  the  United 
States.10  By  August,  procurement  had  been 
planned  to  provide  two  years’  supply  of 
replacement  parts  for  each  noncombatant 
type  of  vehicle  within  six  months  after  its 
delivery,  though  combat  vehicles  were 
given  a lower  life  expectancy.  Units  in  the 
United  States  obtained  replacement  parts 
in  exchange  for  worn  ones  by  requisition- 
ing on  the  next  highest  echelon  or  level  of 
maintenance  if  the  needed  parts  were  not 
available  at  its  own  installation.  Spare 


7 Conti  Div,  ASF,  Rpt  94,  Purchasing  Responsi- 
bility for  Petroleum  Products,  Mar  43. 

8 (1)  WD  Circular  317,  17  Sep  42.  (2)  WD  Procure- 
ment Regulation,  Revision  12,  3 Mar  43. 

9 (1)  Ltr,  Vice  CNO  and  CG  SOS,  20Jul  42,  sub: 
ANPB,  Orgn  of,  and  atchd  dir,  14Jul  42,  sub:  Crea- 
tion of  the  ANPB  . . . , ANPB  Dirs,  Job  A51-60, 
DRB  AGO.  (2)  See  also,  Risch,  Fuels  for  Global  Con- 
flict, Chs.  III-IV. 

10  (1)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  21  Jul  42.  (2) 
Disposition  form,  G-4  to  CG  USAFIA,  5 Mar 
42,  sub:  Automatic  Shipt  of  Spare  Parts  . . . , 
G-4/3386 1 . (3)  SOS  ltr  cited|n,  4(3)1 
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parts  maintenance  and  repair  operations 
overseas  similarly  were  organized  in  eche- 
lons representing  successively  more  elabo- 
rate operations,  but  with  greater  depend- 
ence upon  mobile  maintenance  units, 
which  operated  close  to  the  combat  areas. 
Spare  parts  were  assembled  in  standard 
but  divisible  lots  (usually  for  a hundred 
vehicles)  sufficient  for  a year’s  mainte- 
nance. Parts  having  an  average  mortality 
of  less  than  one  per  hundred  vehicles  were 
boxed  and  shipped  separately.  For  most  of 
the  standard  types  of  vehicles  of  recent 
model  (procured  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment after  August  1942)  spare  parts  were 
supplied  automatically  only  to  overseas 
areas  specifically  designated — notably  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and,  somewhat  later, 
the  Persian  Gulf  Service  Command.  Forces 
in  North  Africa  were  supplied  spare  parts, 
and  virtually  everything  else,  automati- 
cally during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
campaign.  The  main  burden  of  control 
was  placed  upon  the  port,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a running  record  of 
vehicles  in  each  theater  and  with  each  task 
force.  Theater  commanders,  in  turn,  were 
expected  to  indicate  to  the  port  when  auto- 
matic supply  (if  in  force)  proved  either 
inadequate  or  superabundant  to  their 
needs.11 

The  overseas  supply  system  was  designed 
for  economy  and  fluidity,  in  operations  in- 
volving huge  magnitudes — thousands  of 
ocean  miles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops,  millions  of  separate  items,  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  freight.  Automatic  supply 
was  fluid,  but  patently  uneconomical;  it 
used  precious  shipping  space  for  cargo  not 
urgently  needed  and  led  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  unbalanced  stocks  overseas.  But 
during  the  first  year  it  was  the  only  way  to 
maintain  a regular  flow  of  supplies  to  new 
bases,  which  lacked  time  or  personnel  for 


paper  work.  Automatic  supply  kept  these 
bases  alive  and  enabled  them  to  build  up 
reserves.  In  the  system  as  a whole,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  incidental  and  temporary 
feature.  Fundamentally,  economy  and 
fluidity  were  pursued  by  the  same  methods 
that  had  long  been  employed  in  large- 
scale  private  business:  organization  was 
decentralized,  administrative  procedures 
were  standardized  and  made  routine,  op- 
erations were  wholesale.  Each  of  the  ports 
of  embarkation  was  the  administrative 
center  for  supplying  one  or  more  overseas 
theaters  or  bases.  Channels  of  administra- 
tion ran  from  the  theater  to  the  port  and 
thence  directly  to  sources  of  supply,  the 
depots  backing  up  the  port,  bypassing 
Washington  altogether;  the  flow  of  supply 
followed  the  same  channel  in  reverse.  Pro- 
cedures were  generalized  and  standard- 
ized for  broad  classes  of  material,  thus 
reducing  improvisation  and  waste  motion. 
What  the  system  lost  in  control,  it  gained 
in  administrative  economy. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  the  system 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  wholesale  op- 
erations. In  its  broadest  sense,  this  was  an 
effort  to  free  the  flow  of  supply  from  the 
erratic  pace  of  day-to-day  demand,  in 
order  to  gain  flexibility  in  the  use  of  trans- 
port, storage,  and  handling  facilities.  As 
far  as  possible,  requirements  were  consoli- 
dated and  material  was  shipped  and 
stored  in  bulk,  primarily  to  fill  the  long- 
range  cumulative  demand  rather  than  the 
interim  specific  need.  Such  a system  could 
justify  itself  in  wartime,  of  course,  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  succeeded,  in  fact,  in 
meeting  this  interim  specific  need  as  it 


11  (1)  WD  Memo  W850-5-42,  24  Aug  42,  sub: 
Automotive  Parts  Policy,  and  changes  of  8 Sep  42. 

(2)  WD  ltr,  1 1 Jun  42,  same  sub,  AG  45 1 .9  (6-4-42). 

(3)  Blakeney,  Logistical  History  of  N A TOUSA- 
MTOUSA,  pp.  265-66. 
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arose.  To  do  so  required  careful  long-range 
planning,  based  on  close  study  of  trends  in 
past  and  current  demand  and  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  factors  that  might  influence 
future  demand.  And  since  long-range 
planning,  at  best,  could  produce  only  edu- 
cated estimates,  the  system  depended  also 
upon  the  amassing  of  reserves  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  unforeseen  demands.  In 
theory,  these  reserves  were  stocked  at  inter- 
vals along  the  lines  of  communications  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  so  that  forces 
overseas  might  be  supplied  from  sources 
near  at  hand,  and  these,  in  turn,  might  be 
replenished  from  sources  farther  to  the 
rear.  This  was  the  modern  version  of  the 
system  of  staged  supply  perfected  by  the 
Prussian  Army  in  the  1860’s,  but  adapted 
to  global  lines  of  communications  over 
both  oceanic  and  overland  routes. 

Wholesale  supply  could  not,  however, 
adequately  serve  the  fluctuating  and 
urgent  needs  of  the  battle  front,  which 
demanded  retail  and  often  emergency 
methods.  In  the  overseas  theaters,  which 
lay  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  system 
administered  by  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
wholesale  methods  merged  into  retail, 
armies  in  the  field  provisioning  themselves 
at  need  from  the  reservoir  of  depots  behind 
them,  while  the  reservoir  in  turn  was  re- 
plenished and  kept  at  a safe  level  by  an 
even  flow  of  supply,  through  wholesale 
methods,  across  the  oceans.  Reserves  thus 
tended  to  be  massed  in  rear  areas  of  over- 
seas theaters  rather  than  being  distributed 
evenly  through  the  pipeline.  Economy  de- 
manded, in  any  case,  that  the  number  of 
transshipment  stages  be  kept  at  a mini- 
mum. Stocks  scattered  along  the  oceanic 
lines  of  communications  therefore  were 
relatively  few  and  small,  serving  to  sustain 
garrisons  at  these  points  and  to  reprovision 
and  refuel  passing  ships  and  aircraft.  With 


the  shifting  of  routes  and  of  the  foci  of 
military  operations,  the  growing  security 
of  the  sea  lanes,  and  the  forward  move- 
ment of  fighting  fronts,  many  stockage 
points  along  the  way,  or  in  what  had  once 
been  forward  areas,  were  bypassed  and 
allowed  to  stagnate.  The  “full  and  flowing 
pipeline”  was  never,  in  strict  fact,  alto- 
gether full — above  all  during  1942 — and 
only  in  the  intervals  between  stockage 
points  could  it  be  said  to  flow.  The  phrase 
did,  however,  suggest  an  important  under- 
lying purpose  during  1942  and  early 
1943 — to  amass  sufficient  reserves  at  key 
points  along  the  pipeline,  particularly  in 
overseas  theaters,  so  that  during  the  period 
of  expanding  deployment  the  process  of 
supplying  forces  overseas  from  theater 
stocks,  and  of  replenishing  those  stocks, 
would  become  part  of  a generally  continu- 
ous forward  movement.  It  was  a system  of 
calculated  oversupply,  which  laid  claim  to 
long-term  economy  through  administra- 
tive efficiency,  elimination  of  improvisa- 
tion, and  the  forestalling  of  war’s  greatest 
waste,  that  resulting  from  defeat  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Procedural  Problems  in  Overseas  Supply 

The  two  basic  functions  of  the  port  in 
routine  overseas  supply  were  to  initiate 
and  co-ordinate  the  filling  of  requisitions 
received  from  overseas,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  action  incident  to  forwarding 
automatic  shipments.  Action  on  a requisi- 
tion at  the  port  normally  fell  into  three 
stages:  (1)  editing,  an  examination  to  de- 
tect obvious  errors  or  omissions,  and  to 
check  for  conformity  with  authorized  al- 
lowances as  stated  in  the  requisition  or  as 
indicated  by  port  records;  (2)  extraction, 
forwarding  the  individual  requests  listed 
in  the  requisition  to  their  appropriate 
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sources  of  supply,  usually  either  the  port’s 
own  reserves  or  filler  depots  backing  up 
the  port;  and  (3)  follow-up,  checking  the 
progress  of  filling  the  requisition  at  the 
depots.  The  port  acted  only  on  requisitions 
of  a routine  character;  those  involving 
controlled  or  status  report  items  or  other- 
wise out  of  the  ordinary  were  referred  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  supply  services 
concerned  or  to  SOS  headquarters.1 * * 4 * * * * * * * 12 

r Chart  n 

Effective  supply  action  by  the  ports, 
both  on  requisitions  and  on  automatic 
supply,  called  above  all  for  up-to-date, 
pertinent  information.  Requests  could  not 
be  accepted  at  face  value  since  overseas 
commanders  had  a tendency  to  ask  for 
whatever  they  thought  the  traffic  would 
bear  (in  one  widely  publicized  instance,  a 
four  years’  supply  of  laundry  soap).  Over- 
seas commanders  were  supposed  to  keep 
the  port  informed  of  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses in  subsistence  and  fuel,  quantities  of 
supplies  procured  locally,  storage  space 
available  in  the  theater,  priorities  desired 
in  shipping  supplies,  and  ports  of  entry  to 
be  used.  Authorized  levels  of  reserves  for 
each  overseas  command  were  published 
periodically  by  the  War  Department,  and 
the  bases  of  issue  could  be  found  in  stand- 
ard allowance  tables,  expenditure  tables, 
and  established  use  factors.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  determining  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  forces 
supplied.  From  the  General  Staff  (OPD 
and  G-3)  the  ports  were  supposed  to  re- 
ceive for  each  overseas  command  a troop 
basis,  revised  quarterly,  and  a monthly- 
troop  list  showing  troops  present  at  and  en 
route  to  the  base.  Actually,  both  strength 
figures  and  troop  bases  appeared  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  in  1942,  were  usually  many 
weeks  out  of  date,  and  were  late  in  reach- 
ing the  ports.  Further,  they  included  no 


projection  of  strength  to  cover  the  weeks  or 
months  that  would  elapse  before  shipments 
actually  reached  the  base.  Fluctuating 
troop  movement  schedules  in  1942  gave 
little  help.13 

The  ports  thus  had  to  depend  mainly  on 
their  own  records  of  troop  movements  and 
such  information  as  they  could  glean  from 
the  overseas  bases.  Both  sources  were  un- 
certain. There  were  no  procedures  in  1942 
for  notifying  a port  of  troops  moved  to  its 
assigned  bases  through  other  ports,  still 
less  of  the  later  peregrinations  of  troop 
units  within  and  among  overseas  theaters. 
Discrepancies  between  actual  strength  at 
a base  and  the  official  or  estimated  figures 
at  the  port  often  mounted  to  thousands  of 
men.  Requisitions  were  often  computed 
on  projected  rather  than  actual  strength, 
inviting  duplication  by  later  requisitions. 
Injuly  1942  the  War  Department  ordered 
that  each  requisition  indicate  actual  troop 
strength,  together  with  quantities  of  re- 
quested items  on  hand,  the  period  covered, 
and  “any  other  information  necessary  to 
indicate  clearly  the  need  and  basis  there- 
of.” 14  But  in  August  it  was  still  necessary 
explicitly  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  requi- 

(1)  OCT  Circular  82,  19  Nov  42.  (2)  Leighton, 
Overseas  Supply  Policies  and  Procedures,  pp.  5 1-54, 
OCMH.  (3)  Larson,  Role  of  the  Transportation  Corps 
in  Oversea  Supply,  pp.  105-07,  OCT  HB. 

13  (1)  AG  hr,  2 Oct  43,  sub:  Editing  of  Overseas 
Requisitions  for  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Sups, 
SPX  438  (9-28-43).  (2)  Memo,  OCT  for  Port  Comdrs, 

1 4 Aug  42,  sub:  Proper  Editing  of  Requisitions  . . . 
SPTSP  400.2 1 2-BF,  OCT.  (3)  WD  ltrs  cited  n.  1(1). 

(4)  Transcript  of  Overseas  Sup  Conf,  Washington,  22 

Jul  42,  10:45  A.M.  to  12:00  noon,  pp.  13-14,  1:15  to 

2:00  P.M.,  p.  1 and  passim,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (5) 

Memo,  G-4  for  G-3,  4 Feb  42,  sub:  Overseas  Tr 

Bases,  G-4/33889.  (G)  Related  corresp  in  same- file 

and  in  AG  400  (1-17-42)  Sec  1 . (7)  History  of  the 

Planning  Division,  ASF,  II,  210-11.  OCMH.  (8)  For 

use  factors,  see  above]  Ch.  Xll  j (9)  For  levels  of  sup- 

ply, see  below,  this  chapter. 

14  WD  ltr,  19  Jul  42,  sub:  Level  of  Sup  for  Over- 

seas Depts  . . . , AG  400  (7- 1 1-42). 


Chart  7— The  Port  of  Embarkation  in  the  Overseas  Supply  System:  1942 
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sitioning  on  projected  strength.15  Overseas 
commanders  were  also  laggard  or  forget- 
ful in  notifying  the  ports  of  desired  ship- 
ping priorities,  with  the  result  that  they 
sometimes  received  less  urgent  items  ahead 
of  more  urgent  ones. 

In  both  the  centralized  and  the  decen- 
tralized systems,  the  determination  of 
supply  status  was  the  very  heart  of  the 
process.  Effective  supply  control,  in  any 
continuous  sense,  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  supplying  agencies  to  ascer- 
tain with  reasonable  accuracy  not  merely 
what  the  overseas  base  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, but  what  it  already  had  on  hand. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  was  in- 
herent in  the  dynamism  of  the  supply 
process,  which  made  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  capture,  in  time  to  be  useful,  a “still” 
picture  of  status  based  on  information  col- 
lected over  a period  of  time  from  various 
points  along  the  pipeline.  This  difficulty 
was  aggravated  by  the  inevitable  sluggish- 
ness of  a complicated  administrative 
process. 

Few  reporting  requirements  were  placed 
upon  overseas  commanders  in  the  overseas 
supply  plan  of  January  1942.  The  new 
Materiel  Status  Report,  instituted  in 
March  1942,  was  the  most  detailed  and 
useful  report,  but  it  covered  only  a fraction 
of  the  items  supplied.  An  older  monthly 
report,  submitted  by  the  base  directly  to 
G-4,  was  too  general  in  content  to  be  use- 
ful and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  port  it 
was  usually  obsolete.  Late  in  January  1942 
the  War  Department  turned  down  a re- 
quest by  The  Quartermaster  General  to 
require  a monthly  report  on  the  status  of 
subsistence  from  each  base.  After  July 
requisitions  were  supposed  to  contain 
status  information  as  part  of  the  justi- 
fication for  the  items  requested,  but  this 
information,  when  given,  was  difficult  to 


interpret  because  of  the  absence  of  clear 
definitions  of  the  several  stages  of  the  pipe- 
line through  which  supplies  passed  (when 
was  an  item  en  route?),  and  duplication  of 
reporting  often  occurred  when  supplies 
moved  from  one  stage  to  another.  Quanti- 
ties in  the  hands  of  troops  were  so  difficult 
to  determine  that  many  bases  omitted  this 
information  altogether.16  In  any  case,  the 
prolonged  labor  involved  in  piecing  to- 
gether the  fragmentary  data  in  many 
requisitions  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  in  order  to  assemble  a complete  status 
picture,  and  the  absence  of  rhythm  in  the 
flow  of  this  information,  vitiated  the  use- 
fulness of  any  such  status  analysis  as  an 
instrument  of  supply  control. 

The  Materiel  Status  Report  had  been 
originally  designed  by  the  G-4  staff  to 
show  quantities  authorized  (by  the  over- 
seas commander’s  reckoning)  as  well  as 
quantities  on  hand,  and  would  thus  have 
served  as  a requisition.  This  feature  was 
abandoned  on  the  assumption  that  suc- 
cessive reports  would  overlap  in  coverage, 
because  of  the  lag  in  shipments,  and  that 
changes  in  troop  strength  at  the  base 
would  make  it  impossible  to  correlate  suc- 
cessive reports  of  shortages.  There  was 
also  some  concern  over  the  security  risk 
involved  in  a single  consolidated  status 
report.  But  the  decision  in  March  1942  to 
make  the  report  merely  a control  device 
rather  than  a requisitioning  instrument 


15  (1)  WD  Memo,  W-35-1-42,  21  Aug  42.  (2) 
Transcript  of  Overseas  Sup  Conf,  Washington,  22 
Jul  42,  2 to  3 P.M.,  pp.  8-10,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (3) 
WD  memo  cited |n.  3(2)  (4)  History  of  the  Planning 
Division,  ASF,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  XII. 

lfi  (1)  Disposition  form,  G-4  to  TQMG,  29  Jan  42, 
sub:  Rpt  on  Subsistence  From  Overseas  Stations, 
G-4/33889.  (2)  WD  Hr  citedGTTfl  (3)  WD  ltr,  28 
Apr  42,  citedl  n.  1 111.  (4)  Transcript  of  Overseas  Sup 
Conf,  Washington,  22  Jul  42,  2 to  3 P.M.,  pp.  8-9, 
Logis  File,  OCMH. 
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only  caused  confusion.  Some  overseas 
commanders  evidently  assumed  that  re- 
placements as  well  as  initial  issues  of  con- 
trolled items  would  be  supplied  automati- 
cally. The  New  Orleans  port  commander 
wrote  in  June  of  a “long  discussion”  among 
officers  of  the  Panama  Canal  Department 
on  this  vexing  question,  “each  citing  vari- 
ous War  Department  letters  for  author- 
ity.”17 One  disillusioned  critic  declared 
that  the  Materiel  Status  Report  was  not 
satisfactory 

. . . either  to  the  overseas  base,  the  General 
Staff  or  the  various  chiefs  of  the  arms  and 
services.  There  is  a definite  lack  of  pertinent 
information  in  each  case.  There  is  too  much 
work  involved.  There  is  too  much  loss  of 
time.  There  is  no  common  denominator  or 
starting  point  from  which  all  parties  can  base 
their  values  and  decisions.  The  result  is  the 
already  experienced  confusion,  long-winded 
explanations  and  wasted  but  precious  time.18 

The  salient  defect  seemed  to  be  the  fail- 
ure to  bring  the  port,  which  alone  had  an 
up-to-date  picture  of  shipments  actually 
cleared  for  overseas,  into  the  process  of 
compiling  the  status  report.  Moreover,  the 
overseas  commander,  required  to  justify 
his  requisitions,  lacked  most  of  the  basic 
information  needed  to  tabulate  his  author- 
ized requirements.  Only  a quarter  of  this 
information,  according  to  one  estimate, 
was  contained  in  literature  and  data  that 
might  be  available  in  a field  headquarters. 
In  general,  the  status  report  system  lacked 
provisions  for  a co-ordinated  stream  of 
pertinent  data  from  various  sources,  flow- 
ing under  a rigorous  schedule  into  the  cen- 
tral agencies,  and  showing  the  complete 
status  of  supply  at  a given  base  at  a given 
time.  “This  masterpiece  supply  picture,” 
the  above-noted  critic  observed,  “must  be 
painted  by  the  specialists  of  each  part.”  19 
In  the  realm  of  decentralized  supply, 
the  SOS  steadily  enlarged  the  status  re- 


porting responsibilities  of  the  ports.  By 
July  each  port  was  submitting  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  a 
monthly  automatic  supply  report,  and  was 
expected  to  maintain  a “running  record” 
of  supply  status  for  all  classes  at  the  bases 
that  it  served.20  In  effect,  the  ports  were 
asked  to  obtain  from  the  bases  by  request 
or  hearsay  information  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  unwilling  to  require  in  formal 
reports.  One  port  supply  officer,  asked 
how  overseas  commanders  reported  their 
levels  of  supply,  replied  tersely,  “They 
don’t  report” — and  then  unburdened 
himself  at  some  length: 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  been  doing  down  in 
Charleston  on  that.  I try  to  get  hold  of  every 
supply  officer  who  comes  through  the  port 
and  sit  down  with  him  and  tell  him  some  of 
the  things  that  will  be  beneficial  to  us  back  in 
Charleston  in  keeping  that  supply  level  up. 
I have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate  a memo- 
randum on  some  of  the  things.  ...  I give 
him  a copy  . . . and  if  he  will  let  us  know 
some  of  the  things  we  ask  for  in  that  memo- 
randum then  we  will  be  better  guided.  . . . 
In  other  words,  when  these  fellows  get  over 
there  [overseas]  they  shouldn’t  go  to  sleep. 
They  should  realize  that  somebody  back  here 
has  to  serve  them,  and  they  have  to  know 
something  in  order  to  really,  honest  and 


17  (1)  1st  Ind,  CG  New  Orleans  POE  for  CG  SOS, 
9 Jun  42,  to  SPX  400  (5-23-42).  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for 
Gross,  1 1 May  42.  Both  in  Notes  on  Controlled  Items, 
Logis  File,  OCMH.  (3)  Corresp  in  G-4/34224.  (4)  Ltr 
citedfnT  4(3J| 

18  Memo,  CofCWS  for  Statistics  Br  WDGS,  7 Aug 
42,  sub:  Monthly  Materiel  Status  Rpt  Outline,  CWS 
320.2/53  (8-7-42). 

19  Ibid. 

-°  (1)  Memo,  CofTrans  for  Port  Comdrs,  1 Apr  42, 
sub:  Level  of  Automatic  Sup  at  Overseas  Bases, 
SPRVC  400.212,  Overseas  Bases-B.  (2)  Mimeo- 
graphed digest  of  Overseas  Sup  Conf,  Washington, 
22  Jul  42,  p.  12,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes 
for  Somervell,  17  Jul  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (4) 
2d  Ind,  ACoiS  Opns  SOS  for  CofTrans,  30  J ul  42, 
SPOPP  400,  Sup-Overseas.  (5)  WD  Memo  cited  n. 
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truly,  serve  them.  Now  they  just  don’t  give 
us  enough  information.21 

The  complaint  was  unanimous.  In  July 
there  was  extended  discussion  of  a pro- 
posed periodic  status  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  bases  to  ports,  covering  all 
classes  of  supply.  The  Boston  port  had  al- 
ready devised  a fairly  simple  standard 
form,  showing  days  of  supply  on  hand  for 
each  class  and  subclass  of  supplies,  which 
could  be  transmitted  by  radio.  But  item- 
ized reports  could  not  be  sent  by  radio, 
and,  in  any  case,  required  so  long  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  that  they  became  obso- 
lete before  they  could  be  received  and 
used.  Ports  often  had  to  make  their  own 
calculations  of  subsistence  stocks  overseas 
based  on  an  earlier  strength  report,  drop- 
ping off  the  appropriate  quantities  from 
day  to  day,  a method  which  progressively 
multiplied  error.  Experience  showed  in 
general  that  whatever  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  overseas,  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  1942,  were  irregular,  stereo- 
typed, and  inaccurate.  “You  end  up,”  one 
SOS  staff  officer  dryly  remarked,  “with  a 
bunch  of  piffy  statements  that  mean 
nothing.”  22 

The  SOS  supply  staff  had  hoped  from 
the  beginning  to  integrate  the  controls  for 
scarce  items  with  the  decentralized  system 
of  overseas  supply  centering  in  the  ports. 
To  this  end  SOS  proposed,  in  September 
1942,  a comprehensive  system  of  status 
reporting  for  all  types  of  supply,  including 
scarce  items,  centering  in  the  ports  but 
depending  necessarily  on  regular  reports 
from  overseas  bases  and  co-ordinated  by 
SOS  headquarters.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
scheme  to  synchronize  and  schedule  the 
flow  of  information  from  all  segments  of 
the  pipeline  into  the  ports,  with  definite 
assignments  of  status  reporting  responsi- 
bilities at  each  stage  of  movement  through 


the  pipeline.  All  this  data  would  be  con- 
solidated in  SOS  headquarters,  providing 
each  month  a complete  picture  of  supply 
status  for  the  entire  pipeline.23 

Opposition  to  the  plan  focused  on  the 
enlarged  role  proposed  for  the  port  of  em- 
barkation in  overseas  supply.  It  was  inad- 
visable, G-4  thought,  “to  order  overseas 
commanders  to  comply  with  all  requests 
of  commanders  of  ports  for  . . . reports.” 
Port  commanders  could  request  the  infor- 
mation; overseas  commanders  would  “un- 
doubtedly furnish  it  unless  not  practicable 
to  do  so” — which,  as  experience  had 
shown,  was  a very  large  “unless.”  24  Gen- 
eral Staff  officers  felt,  too,  that  subordinate 
headquarters  (SOS  and  the  ports)  should 
not  be  interposed  in  the  direct  channel  of 
communication  between  overseas  com- 
manders and  the  General  Staff  on  non- 
routine matters.  General  MacArthur’s 
request  for  large  amounts  of  special  jungle 
equipment,  which  was  submitted  about 
this  time  directly  to  OPD  and  mainly 
handled  there,  was  a case  in  point.  Under 
the  proposed  procedure  this  matter  would 
have  come  first  to  SOS  through  the  port 
and,  if  interpreted  in  SOS  as  routine  or 
technical,  might  have  been  processed  on 
that  level.  G-4  thought  that  the  existing 
Materiel  Status  Report,  with  a few 
changes,  would  serve  its  purpose.25 


21  Transcript  of  Overseas  Sup  Conf,  Washington, 
22  Jul  42,  2 to  3 P.M.,  pp.  8-10;  quote  is  from  p.  9, 
LogisFile,  OCMH. 

22  (1)  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  13-14.  (2)  Port  and  Field  AG 
Div  OCT  Diary,  13  Jul  42  entry,  OCT  HB;  see  also, 
2 Oct  42  entry. 

21  (1)  Draft  dir,  no  date,  sub:  Materiel  Status  Rpts 
and  Level  of  Sup  Rpts  from  POE’s,  OPD  400  Sups 
and  Equip,  97.  (2)  Related  corresp  in  same  file  and 
in  G-4/ 100. 

24  Memo,  G-4  for  Col  C.  F.  Robinson,  8 Oct  42, 
G-4/400. 

25  Corresp  in  G-4/400. 
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In  the  end  only  the  report  on  controlled 
items  was  put  into  effect,  and  only  on  a 
trial  basis.  Port  commanders  were  made 
responsible  for  preparing  it  as  best  they 
could,  without  being  permitted  to  “re- 
quire” reports  from  overseas.  The  picture 
of  pipeline  status  was  completed  by  the 
supply  services,  which  added  to  the  report 
the  quantities  of  material  ready  for  ship- 
ment at  depots;  they  also  were  given  re- 
sponsibility for  computing  authorized  al- 
lowances for  troops  at  each  base.  Ship- 
ments of  controlled  items  (if  for  replace- 
ment) continued  to  be  made  in  response 
to  requisitions.  The  older  Materiel  Status 
Report,  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
not  the  ports,  remained  the  official  basis 
for  determining  allotments  of  scarce  ma- 
terial within  which  shipments  should  be 
made — an  imperfect  instrument,  which 
some  commands  neglected  to  submit  at  all 
and  which,  at  best,  reached  the  War  De- 
partment late  and  the  supply  agencies 
even  later.26  The  ports  continued  to  pre- 
pare monthly  reports  on  the  automatic 
noncontrolled  classes  of  supply  and  to 
maintain  running  status  records  on  all 
classes,  based  on  whatever  information 
they  could  cajole  from  overseas  com- 
manders. The  latter  continued  often  to 
find  it  “not  practicable”  to  provide  the  in- 
formation.27 

If  overseas  commanders  seemed  to 
harassed  port  officials  to  be  the  villains  of 
the  piece,  the  fault  was  in  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  either.  None  of  the 
overseas  bases  in  1942  was  in  a position  to 
organize  an  effective  system  of  supply  con- 
trol. Except  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
physical  facilities  for  efficient  storage  and 
distribution  hardly  existed,  and  even  there 
lack  of  service  personnel  and  the  enor- 
mous disruption  caused  by  the  North 
African  operation  threw  base  develop- 


ment months  behind  schedule.  One 
squadron  commander  in  England  com- 
plained, for  example,  that  he  had  only 
two  spare  machine  gun  barrels  on  hand; 
it  later  developed,  after  more  had  been 
requisitioned  from  the  States,  that  there 
were  four  hundred  spare  barrels  in  a ware- 
house twenty-five  miles  away.  Duplication 
of  supply  occurred  on  a huge  scale  when 
the  North  African  expedition  was  mount- 
ed because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  materiel  had  been  “lost”  in  depots  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  kind  of  extrav- 
agance could  be  supported,  though  not 
without  strain,  in  the  limited  operations 
of  late  1942;  projected  on  a larger  scale, 
it  might  well  become  prohibitive.28 

Supply  Versus  Transportation 

With  its  functions  split  between  supply 
and  transportation,  the  port  lived  a 
double  life  involving  some  conflict  in  pur- 
pose.29 The  overseas  supply  function  was 
a novelty  superimposed  upon  an  organ- 
ization struggling  with  the  unprecedented 
volume  of  wartime  traffic;  the  transporta- 
tion function,  though  logically  subsidiary 
to  and  part  of  the  supply  function,  was 
already  a vested  interest  and  a going  op- 


26  (1)  Ltr,  SOS,  15  Oct  42,  sub:  Materiel  Status 
Rpts  ■ , , SPX  400  (10-15-42).  (2)  WD  memo 
cited  In.  3(21,1  (3)  Ltr,  SOS  to  Chiefs  of  SAS  and 
CofTrans,  5 Nov  42,  sub:  Materiel  Status  Rpts,  SPX 
400  (1 1-3-42).  (4)  Memo,  Stock  Conti  Div  ASF  for 
Gen  Lutes,  1 1 Apr  43,  sub:  Comments  for  Conf  With 
Gen  Lee,  Conf  With  Gen  Lee  April  1943  folder,  Lutes 
File.  (5)  Memo,  Capt  Cross  for  Exec  Off  G-4,  1 1 Dec 
42,  G-4/400.  This  memo  notes  the  lack  of  status  re- 
ports from  CBI  theater.  (6)  See  below,  |Ch.  XXIII| 

27  Memo,  CofTrans  for  Port  Comdrs,  28  Jan  43, 
sub:  Prompt  Submission  of  Rpts  . . . , POE  Gen 
Overseas  Sup  folder,  OCT  HB. 

28  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Lutes  for  Maj  Gen  Richard  J. 
Marshall,  24  Noy  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  See 
also  below.  IChT  XVI. 

29  See  above,  |Ch.  ix7| 
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eration.  To  a port  transportation  officer, 
the  most  pressing  problem  was  traffic 
management — control  of  the  mass  of 
freight  and  people  pouring  through  the 
narrow  funnel  of  the  port.  The  greatest 
danger  was  that  rail,  road,  and  water 
transport,  handling  equipment,  and  stor- 
age capacity  might  be  glutted  or  overbur- 
dened and  movement  thus  paralyzed. 
When  the  emergency  struck  the  ports  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  heroic  efforts  were  required 
to  avert  the  kind  of  congestion  that  in  the 
winter  of  1917-18  had  backed  up  over 
44,000  freight  cars  behind  the  Atlantic 
ports  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo. 
The  volume  of  outgoing  freight  handled 
by  all  the  ports  in  December  1941  was 
more  than  284,000  measurement  tons;  in 
January  it  rose  to  almost  480,000  tons;  in 
February  to  more  than  630,000  tons.  Out 
of  this  experience  grew  the  effective  sys- 
tem of  rail  traffic  control  that  successfully 
carried  the  vast  burden  of  troop  and  sup- 
ply movements  throughout  the  war.30  To 
avert  congestion,  transportation  officials 
insisted  that  freight  cars,  trucks,  and  ships 
must  be  loaded  with  maximum  economy 
of  space,  material  stored  in  or  near  the 
port  must  not  be  allowed  to  clog  move- 
ment, shipments  must  not  be  called  for- 
ward to  the  port,  or  to  any  other  trans- 
shipment point,  until  the  way  was  clear 
for  them  to  move  smoothly  through.  In 
short,  the  full,  co-ordinated  capacity  of  the 
entire  pipeline  to  move  traffic  must  be 
utilized. 

But  whereas  efficient  transportation, 
under  wartime  conditions,  thus  empha- 
sized the  movement  of  freight  and  person- 
nel in  the  mass,  efficient  supply  demanded 
the  delivery  of  specific  items  to  specific 
destinations  at  specific  times.  A shipload 
of  war  material  delivered  safely  overseas 
was  half  wasted  if  half  the  cargo  consisted 


of  filler  items  not  needed  immediately, 
while  urgently  needed  tanks  and  signal 
equipment  (bulky  in  relation  to  weight) 
had  been  loaded,  in  the  interests  of  saving 
cargo  space,  on  a later  vessel.  As  General 
Lutes  wrathfully  protested  in  February 
1943,  “this  business  of  just  pushing  on  sub- 
sistence and  ammunition  and  stuff  that 
[is]  not  needed  overseas  as  filler  cargo,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  last  eight  months, 
[has  got]  to  stop  . . . .” 31  From  the  point 
of  view  of  supply,  efficiency  in  transporta- 
tion was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  had  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  effective  supply. 

The  conflict  of  purpose  between  the 
supply  and  transportation  functions  of  the 
port  under  wartime  stresses  became  evi- 
dent even  before  thre  ports  had  assumed 
their  new  role  in  overseas  supply.  In  the 
traffic  crisis  following  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
great  depots  at  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  (the  one  at  New  York  had  been 
discontinued  the  preceding  spring)  im- 
mediately became  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
flow  of  supply  overseas  because  of  the  cross 
traffic  they  generated  in  supplying  units 
and  installations  in  the  United  States. 
Both  general  depots  were  discontinued 
early  in  1942.  Under  the  new  overseas 
supply  system  the  ports  were  intended  to 
serve  only  to  a limited  degree  as  sources 
of  supply,  by  keeping  on  hand  “min- 
imum” reserves  for  emergency  needs  of 
overseas  bases,  and  to  fill  last-minute 
shortages  of  troops  moving  overseas.  It 
proved  difficult  in  1942  to  keep  these  re- 
serves down  to  manageable  size,  port  com- 

30  (1)  Benedict  Crowell  and  Robert  Forrest  Wilson, 
The  Road  to  France,  I (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1921),  115.  (2)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  Ch. 
IV,  and  Trans  II,  Ch.  IV.  (3)  Rose,  American  War- 
time Transportation,  Ch.  IV. 

31  (1)  Telephone  conv,  Gen  Lutes  and  Gen  Good- 
man, 24  Feb  43,  Stock  Conti  1943  folder.  Lutes  File. 
(2)  See  also  above!  Ch.  IXl 
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manders  showing  a disposition  to  build  up 
reservoirs  for  any  and  all  purposes.  By 
midyear  SOS  officials  were  concerned 
over  the  growth  of  port  reserves  and  the 
increasing  tendency  to  use  them  simply  as 
depots.  Port  representatives  were  lectured 
on  the  subject  at  a conference  in  Washing- 
ton in  July  1942.  Port  reserves  were  there 
defined  as  “the  minimum  amount  of  sup- 
plies essential  to  give  elasticity  to  the  over- 
seas supply  plan,  and  only  incidentally  to 
fill  shortages  ef  units  going  overseas.”  32 
The  reserves  should  have  no  particular 
relation  to  the  size  of  an  overseas  garrison, 
since  no  port  had  space  or  facilities  to 
serve  as  a filler  depot,  but  should  be  con- 
fined to  selected  items  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  emergency  shipments.  After 
midyear  the  emergency  function  of  port 
reserves  began  to  fade.  Procedures  devel- 
oped during  the  summer  and  autumn  for 
replacement  of  shipments  lost  at  sea,  for 
example,  speeded  up  the  process  of  initiat- 
ing replacement  action  from  normal 
sources  of  supply.  Concurrently,  reserves 
were  being  amassed  at  -overseas  bases  to 
provide  cushions  against  interruptions  to 
supply.  By  October  1942,  in  policy  if  not 
invariably  in  practice,  the  function  of  port 
reserves  was  to  fill  minor  last-minute 
shortages  and  to  provide  filler  cargo  in 
order  to  permit  vessels  to  sail  fully  loaded 
on  schedule.33 

Co-ordination  of  supply  action  with  the 
physical  movement  of  shipments  from 
depots  to  overseas  bases  during  1942  was 
rather  loose.  Since  scheduling  hinged 
mainly  on  the  uncertain  availability  of 
shipping,  it  was  usually  expedient  to  set 
up  shipments  in  depots  in  advance,  as 
requisitions  arrived,  and  to  draw  upon 
these  shipments  to  provide  cargo  when 
convoys  or  individual  vessels  were  ready. 
It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  that  the 


New  York  port,  facing  the  problem  of 
scheduling  the  flow  of  maintenance  sup- 
plies to  North  Africa  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral months  to  come,  began  to  work  out 
procedures  to  co-ordinate  the  processing 
of  requisitions  (including  those  prepared 
by  the  port  for  automatic  shipments)  with 
the  expected  flow  of  shipments  into  and 
through  the  ports.  Only  gradually  was 
this  system  extended  to  the  other  ports.34 

Effective  co-ordination  of  movement 
depended  upon  a system  of  notification  by 
which  each  agency  along  the  route 
learned  in  advance  that  a shipment  was 
ready  or  en  route,  and  thus  could  prepare 
to  handle  it.  For  movements  from  depots 
to  ports,  notification  procedures  were 
crystallized  early  in  1942  as  part  of  the 
Transportation  Corps’  general  traffic  con- 
trol system,  and  except  for  a few  spectacu- 
lar breakdowns  in  the  movement  of  the 
North  African  and  some  of  the  smaller 
task  forces,  the  system  worked  smoothly 
throughout  1942.  Far  less  systematized 
were  the  procedures  for  notifying  an  over- 
seas base  of  action  taken  on  its  requisi- 
tions, particularly  after  a shipment  had 
started  on  its  journey  from  the  depot. 
Availability  notices,  originating  at  the 
depot  when  it  received  an  extract  requisi- 
tion, were  supposed  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  port,  and  then  by  the  port  to  the  base; 

32  Transcript  of  Overseas  Sup  Gonf,  Washington, 
22  Jul  42,  9:30  to  10:30  A.M.,  p.  9.  See  also,  mimeo- 
graphed digest  of  the  conference,  p.  4.  Both  in  Logis 
File,  OCMH. 

:iri  (1)  Alvin  P.  Stauffer,  Quartermaster  Depot  Storage 
and  Distribution  Operations,  QMC  Hist  Study  18 
(Washington,  1948),  pp.  47-54.  (2)  Wardlow,  Trans  I, 
p.  107.  (3)  WD  ltr,  22  Jan  42J  cited  n.  HTT1  (4)  Lar- 
son, Role  of  the  Transportation  Corps  in  Oversea 
Supply,  pp.  43-46,  55-66,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Corresp  in 
Misc  File  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44- 140. 

34  (1)  Larson  study  cited  n.  33(4).  (2)  Wardlow, 
Trans  II,  Ch.  V,  contains  a more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  moving  cargo  overseas  summarized 
in  this  section. 
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shipping  lists  similarly  were  supposed  to 
be  sent  ahead  of  the  shipment  itself. 
Omission  of  these  notifications  was  a com- 
mon complaint.  The  principal  notifica- 
tion instrument  was  the  cargo  manifest, 
which  was  prepared  at  the  port  while 
loading  was  in  progress  and  was  supposed 
to  be  dispatched  by  air  mail  immediately 
after  the  ship’s  departure.  Distances  in  the 
Pacific,  bad  weather  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
human  frailty  everywhere  undermined 
the  procedure.  A message  from  the  South- 
west Pacific  in  mid- 1942  commented  that 
if  the  manifest  ever  should  reach  the  thea- 
ter ahead  of  the  ship,  it  would  be  “one  of 
the  outstanding  improvements”  in  over- 
seas supply  procedures.35  The  loading 
cable,  transmitted  immediately  after  the 
ship’s  departure,  was  too  brief  to  give 
much  specific  information  on  the  contents 
or  stowage  of  the  cargo;  even  it,  moreover, 
was  often  held  up  for  days  by  administra- 
tive delays  in  transmission  and  might  be 
garbled  in  decoding.  All  these  delays 
meant  trouble  for  the  people  at  the  over- 
seas base  who  had  to  make  preparations 
to  handle,  store,  and  move  incoming  car- 
go. Finally,  in  the  endless  stream  of  trans- 
mitted data  the  incidence  of  error  and 
misunderstanding  was  high.  The  SOS 
staff  in  Great  Britain  reported  the  follow- 
ing harrowing  experience  early  in  1 943 : 

The  British  had  vague  information  that 
the  Standard  had  8 P-38s  on  board.  We 
cabled  New  York  on  23  February  enquiring 
. ...  At  the  time  . . . the  vessel  was  due 
in  8 days.  New  York’s  reply,  received  on  26 
February,  stated  that  8 P-38s  were  on  board 
....  We  checked  the  Bill  of  Lading  num- 
ber and  found  that  the  P-38s  New  York  was 
talking  about  had  to  do  with  the  previous 
voyage  of  this  vessel.  We  cabled  again  on  27 
February  ....  On  3 March,  the  day  the 
vessel  arrived,  we  received  New  York’s 
reply — no  P-38s  on  board  ....  In  other 
words,  it  took  us  8 days  to  settle  the  question 


while  in  the  meantime  [we]  . . . had  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  just  in  case 
the  vessel  did  have  planes  onboard. 

The  frequent  result  of  delays,  errors,  and 
the  inertia  of  a large  administrative  ma- 
chine was  that,  as  a typical  complaint 
from  the  ETO  noted,  “the  first  indication 
this  headquarters  had  that  cargo  was 
aboard  for  our  account  was  when  the  ves- 
sel arrived  at  Liverpool.”  36 

Supply  and  traffic  control  merged  in 
the  problem  of  identifying  shipments.  For 
purposes  of  supply  and  movement,  a ship- 
ment was  identified  by  its  address,  its 
priority,  its  contents,  and  the  requisition 
or  other  request  to  which  it  responded. 
With  knowledge  of  only  the  first  two 
points,  transportation  agencies  along  the 
route  could  speed  the  shipment  forward, 
and  the  port  authorities  ordinarily  did  not 
even  have  to  know  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion, but  merely  the  theater  port  of  entry. 
Knowledge  of  contents  was  not  essential  to 
the  physical  handling  of  freight,  except  to 
the  extent  that  certain  types  required  spe- 
cial treatment  (for  example,  ammunition, 
perishable  foods,  gasoline).  At  the  over- 
seas port,  the  problem  became  more  com- 
plex. Theoretically,  it  was  possible  to 
handle  incoming  cargo  there  as  it  was 
handled  at  the  port  of  embarkation — in 
bulk — segregating  materiel  only  by  broad 
classes  (indicated  in  outside  markings)  for 
shipment  to  theater  depots,  from  which  it 

15  Memo,  CG  S WPA  for  CG  SOS,  25  Jul  42,  AG 
400  (7-25-42). 

;’6  (1)  Memo,  OCT  ETOUSA  for  OCT  WD,  9 Mar 
43,  sub:  Late  Arrival  of  Cargo  Loading  Cables  . . . , 
OCT  565.2  ETO.  (2)  Corresp  in  Misc  File  folder, 
Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140.  (3)  Leighton,  Overseas 
Supply  Policies  and  Procedures,  pp.  57-61,  OCMH. 
(4)  Wardlow,  Trans  I,  pp.  85-86. 

From  late  1942  on,  cargo  security  officers  accom- 
panied vessels  carrying  Army  cargo  to  insure  delivery 
of  loading  lists  and  to  convey  other  information  bear- 
ing on  unloading. 
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would  ultimately  be  distributed  retail  to 
its  users.  SOS  consistently  favored  this 
method,  since  wholesale  distribution  of 
materiel  outward  from  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  overseas  sup- 
ply system. 

Unfortunately,  wholesale  supply  from 
the  United  States  presupposed  a mature 
and  well -equipped  machinery  of  whole- 
sale-retail  distribution  overseas,  which  in 
1942  no  theater  possessed.  The  theater’s 
principal  concern  was  to  deliver  incoming 
cargo  to  its  users  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Usually  this  meant  that  shipments  had  to 
be  identified  at  or  near  the  port  of  entry 
so  that  they  could  immediately  be  shipped 
to  a depot  or  supply  point  accessible  to  the 
troops  for  whom  they  were  destined.  Delay 
at  the  port  of  entry  not  only  postponed 
delivery  but  also  threatened  congestion 
and  invited  enemy  attack.  To  the  theater 
supply  organization  anonymous  cargo  was 
of  little  more  use  than  no  cargo  at  all. 
Lacking  a claimant  and  clogging  move- 
ment, it  was  likely  to  be  shunted  out  of  the 
main  stream  of  traffic  to  wait  for  weeks  or 
months  until  its  full  identity,  including  its 
contents  and  destined  users,  could  be  de- 
termined. 

During  1942  the  whole  emphasis  in 
identification  mechanisms  was  upon  the 
needs  of  traffic  control  and  movement. 
The  marking  procedures  that  were  devel- 
oped during  the  first  half  of  the  year  pre- 
scribed symbols  to  indicate  merely  the 
geographical  area  of  destination  (for  ex- 
ample, Poppy  for  New  Caledonia)  or  the 
troop  movement  that  the  shipment  ac- 
companied, the  supply  service  and  class  to 
which  the  material  belonged,  and  in  some 
cases  priority  markings.  Distinctive  geo- 
metrical patterns  on  organizational  im- 
pedimenta sometimes  were  used  to  desig- 
nate units,  colors  to  identify  supply  serv- 


ices. In  addition  to  outer  markings,  pack- 
ing lists  attached  to  each  box  or  crate,  bills 
of  lading,  shipping  tickets,  and  manifests 
all  included  more  or  less  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  contents.  These  various  papers 
accompanied  shipments  for  all  or  part  of 
the  journey,  and  copies  of  some,  as  already 
noted,  were  sent  ahead  to  facilitate  prep- 
arations for  handling.  Documentation,  in 
general,  was  not  standardized  in  form  and 
was  haphazard  in  execution — packing 
lists,  for  example,  were  often  prepared  in 
pencil  by  the  packers  themselves.  During 
1942  the  Transportation  Corps  concen- 
trated its  efforts  mainly  on  improving  the 
manifest,  making  it  more  detailed,  stand- 
ardizing nomenclature  and  format,  and 
expediting  transmission.37 

The  problem  of  identification  specifi- 
cally for  purposes  of  supply  was  little 
recognized  in  1942.  Under  the  instructions 
issued  in  July,  requisitions  were  supposed 
to  show  markings  desired  by  the  theater, 
with  special  symbols  for  “each  unit,  in- 
stallation, area  or  project,”  to  permit  rout- 
ing to  final  destination.  Apart  from  the 
enormous  burden  that  this  procedure 
placed  upon  depots  in  the  United  States 
in  marking  thousands  of  packages  to  a 
dozen  different  overseas  areas,  each  em- 
ploying separate  marking  codes,  it  took  no 
account  of  changes  in  destination  that 
might  occur  during  the  long  interval  be- 
tween preparation  of  a requisition  and  ar- 
rival of  the  shipment  overseas.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  indeed,  the  port  of 


;l7  (1)  WD  ltrs,  3 Jan  and  24  Feb  42,  subs:  Uniform 
Marking  of  Sup  and  Equip.  (2)  WD  ltrs,  6 Jun  and 
26  Jul  42,  subs:  Requisitioning  and  Marking  of  Sups 
for  Overseas  Shipt.  Both  in  AG  400.161  series.  (3) 
Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (4)  Harold  Larson,  Han- 
dling Army  Cargo  in  the  Second'World  War,  Mono- 
graph 19,  Sec  14,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Leighton,  The  Prob- 
lem of  Troop  and  Cargo  Flow  in  Preparing  the  Euro- 
pean Invasion,  pp.  56-57,  OCMH. 
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entry  was  not  selected  until  a vessel  ap- 
proached British  waters.  It  was  in  this 
theater,  where  in  the  summer  of  1942  the 
tide  of  inflowing  cargo  was  largest  and 
most  concentrated,  that  the  problem  of 
identifying  cargo  shipments  reached  crisis 
proportions.  Col.  Frank  S.  Ross,  the  the- 
ater transportation  chief,  noted  one  arriv- 
ing ship  in  which  30  percent  of  the  cargo 
had  no  marking  whatever,  and  25  percent 
of  the  remainder  lacked  an  address  and 
had  only  a general  marking  to  show  the 
class  of  supplies.  The  whole  identification 
system,  he  wrote  to  Washington,  needed  “a 
revision  of  ideas”  from  the  embarkation 
end. 

If  we  seem  impatient  at  times  because  this 
baggage  and  equipment  is  not  marked  and 
sailing  cables  do  not  arrive,  please  remember 
that  the  few  days  that  are  being  saved  in 
New  York  in  priming  a ship  are  more  than 
lost  here  in  unscrambling  the  mess.  ...  all 
the  warehouses  and  some  of  the  piers  here 
are  completely  destroyed,  [so]  that  we  must 
load  from  shipside  to  train  and  thence  to 
depot  destinations.  . . . Either  the  method 
must  be  found  to  spend  time  on  it,  or  our 
efforts  here  will  collapse.38 

Marking  and  documentation,  the  two 
facets  of  the  identification  problem,  re- 
mained distinct  and  un-co-ordinated  sys- 
tems during  1942,  designed  primarily  for 
control  of  the  movement  of  shipments  as 
traffic,  not  for  supplying  the  item  wanted 
when  and  where  it  was  wanted.  Not  until 
the  following  year  was  the  basic  principle 
of  marking — use  of  short  symbols — to  be 
applied  also  to  documents,  both  those  ac- 
companying shipments  and  those  making 
up  the  paper  work  of  supply  (requisitions, 
notices  of  availability,  and  so  forth).  Only 
when  the  symbol  in  a marking  or  a ship- 
ping paper  could  be  identified  with  the 
same  symbol  in  a requisition  would  it  be 
possible,  at  any  stage  along  the  route 


traveled  by  a shipment,  to  identify  the 
items  in  the  shipment  as  those  listed  in  a 
particular  requisition  many  weeks  or 
months  earlier  (and  not  similar  items  in 
another  requisition  which  perhaps  had  al- 
ready been  supplied).  With  such  identifi- 
cation the  transaction  initiated  by  the 
requisition  in  question  could  be  closed, 
and  the  cycle  from  demand  to  delivery 
made  complete. 

Filling  the  Pipeline 

In  overseas  supply,  as  in  war  produc- 
tion, the  real  objectives  in  1942  were 
rather  vaguely  or  arbitrarily  defined 
maxima,  not  calculated  requirements. 
The  gap  between  the  existing,  though  ris- 
ing, scale  of  effort  and  the  point  at  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  allow  that  effort  to  level 
off  was  so  wide  that  its  precise  dimensions, 
for  the  moment,  did  not  much  matter. 
The  aim  was  to  fill  the  pipeline — to  amass 
sufficient  stocks  in  the  distribution  system, 
especially  in  its  overseas  segments,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  insurance  for  outposts  and 
line-of-communication  bases  against  tem- 
porary interruptions  of  supply,  and  fur- 
ther to  support  operations  of  a limited 
offensive  character.  Any  quantitative  def- 
inition of  these  objectives  was  bound  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  view  of  the  un- 
stable military  situation  and  the  short- 
range  character  of  strategic  plans.  The 
necessity  of  scattering  reserves  along  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  communications  and  in 
static  zones  far  from  the  areas  in  which 
they  could  ever  be  used  in  offensive  oper- 
ations was  an  unavoidable  feature  of  the 
defensive  logistics  of  1942,  the  cost  of  se- 
curity against  an  enemy  who  held  the  ini- 
tiative and  could  strike  at  many  points. 

38  (1)  Ltr,  Col  Ross  to  Col  Wylie,  28  Jul  42,  ETO 
Admin  341 A Trans-Gen,  DRB  AGO.  (2)  For  subse- 
quent developments,  see  below,  KJh.  XXIII.I 
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Authorized  levels  of  supply  for  each 
theater  or  base  represented  more  or  less 
arbitrary  estimates  of  the  amounts,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  days  of  supply  (except 
ammunition,  which  was  set  in  terms  of 
units  of  fire),  that  would  be  required  to 
sustain  each  base  during  an  interruption 
to  the  regular  flow  of  supply.39  According 
to  General  Marshall,  consideration  of 
“shipping  turnaround,  security  of  lines  of 
communications,  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  operations  anticipated”  all  en- 
tered into  the  calculation.40  The  180-day 
level  authorized  for  Greenland,  for  ex- 
ample, had  an  obvious  relation  to  the  fact 
that  the  stations  there  were  inaccessible  for 
part  of  the  year  and  so  far  off  the  beaten 
track  that  frequent  calls  by  supply  ships 
would  be  uneconomical.  In  the  case  of  the 
distant  outposts  in  China  and  India,  the 
inordinate  length  of  the  supply  route  and 
the  small  size  of  forces  there  were  the  de- 
termining factors  in  the  high  levels  au- 
thorized. By  contrast  the  Pacific  bases, 
while  also  distant  and  even  more  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  enemy  action,  were  strongly 
manned  and  were  serviced  by  a large 
block  of  shipping,  and  their  strategic  im- 
portance obviously  demanded  a regular 
flow  of  supply  while  their  aggregate 
strength  made  a high  reserve  level  im- 
practicable. Most  of  the  garrisons  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  sufficiently  ac- 
cessible to  warrant  low  levels.41 

In  many  ways  it  was  the  small,  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  distant,  bases  that  suf- 
fered most  in  the  competition  for  supplies 
and  shipping.  At  Canton,  for  example, 
subsistence  stocks  early  in  May  1942  fell  to 
two  weeks’  supply.  The  Japanese  drive 
into  the  South  and  Central  Pacific  in  the 
spring  threatened  a supply  crisis,  leading 
the  War  Department  to  raise  the  reserve 
levels  of  the  South  Pacific  bases  to  120 


days  of  supply.  Local  procurement  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  eventually 
became  a mainstay  for  bases  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  chain.42 

In  the  North  Atlantic  communication 
lines  were  shorter  but  less  shipping  was 
available  for  the  small  bases.  The  New- 
foundland garrison  could  obtain  solid  fuel 
locally,  but  depended  upon  the  Navy  and 
a small  commercial  line  for  shipments  of 
perishable  subsistence,  and  upon  the  Navy 
for  gasoline  and  oil.  Although  authorized 
reserve  levels  were  raised  in  April  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days,  shipments  barely  met 
current  needs.  Nonperishable  food  stocks 
dwindled  to  about  forty  days’  supply  by 
the  end  of  March  and  rose  only  slightly 
during  the  next  three  months.  There  were 
hardly  any  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit;  motor 
parts  requisitioned  in  April  1941  did  not 
arrive  until  June  1942;  the  garrison  re- 
ceived quantities  of  snow  shoes  and  skis, 

39  For  theater  and  base  levels  of  suddIv.  see  below, 

PwfTI 

Before  1942  ov  erseas  reserves  of  ammunition,  like 
other  materiel,  had  been  prescribed  in  days  of  supply; 
the  change  was  made  early  in  1942  in  the  interests 
of  convenience  since  task  forces,  which  went  overseas 
with  ammunition  allowances  prescribed  as  units  of 
fire,  often  became  the  nuclei  of  theaters  of  operations, 
and  the  authorized  reserves  of  a theater  then  became 
the  aggregate  of  the  reserves  prescribed  for  the  task 
forces  sent  to  it.  The  day  of  supply,  unlike  the  unit 
of  fire,  was  intended  to  reflect  average  expenditures  of 
expendable  items  of  supply  (other  than  ammunition) 
and  average  mortality  of  replaceable  equipment  over 
any  long  period  of  operations  in  an  overseas  theater, 
not  merely  in  combat.  See  above. FrtT~3l 

40  Ltr,  Marshall  to  Dill,  no  date,  OPD  400  Sups 
and  Equip,  1 . 

41  Memo,  OPD  for  GG  SOS,  1 1 Jun  42,  sub:  Sup 
Levels  in  Overseas  Bases,  OPD  400  Sups  and  Equip, 
1,  14. 

42  (1)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  CofTrans,  28  May  42, 
SPOPS  400  Overseas,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  Gross,  19  Jan  42,  ACoflS  G-4  1941-44  folder, 
Hq  ASF.  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  41.  (4)  Memo,  OPD  for 
CG  SOS,  19  Jun  42,  sub:  Sp  Reserves  in  Overseas 
Theaters  . . . , Opd  381.4.  (5)  See  above, |Ch.  VII, | 
and  below ,|Ch.  XV| 
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for  which  they  had  no  use,  but  could  not 
obtain  subcaliber  artillery  bores  for  train- 
ing. Considerable  administrative  confusion 
resulted  from  the  division  of  supply  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  between  the  Boston  and  New  York 
ports.43 

The  small  base  that  lacked  local  re- 
sources was  often  in  a sad  plight.  “Nothing 
is  available  locally,”  wrote  the  Greenland 
base  commander,  “except  drinking  water, 
and  sand  and  rocks  for  construction.” 44 
On  Ascension  Island  there  were  “no  local 
resources  of  any  kind”  and  “even  water 
must  be  distilled  from  sea  water.”  45  The 
food  shortage  at  this  base  became  serious 
in  July  1942,  and  was  only  relieved  by 
timely  shipments.  The  Greenland  troops 
fared  somewhat  better,  mainly  because 
large  stocks  had  been  accumulated  before 
December  1941.  But  on  the  tiny  island  of 
Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies,  there  was  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  natural  resources 
or  man-made  facilities  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  a poverty-stricken  population.  A little 
fresh  fruit  was  all  the  island  afforded  in 
the  way  of  food,  and  shipments  from  the 
mainland  or  from  nearby  Puerto  Rico 
were  extremely  irregular.  Stocks  of  canned 
goods,  in  February  1942,  fell  to  fifteen 
days’  supply,  perishable  to  five  days’.46  For 
small  bases  such  as  this,  in  the  backwash 
of  overseas  deployment,  the  authorized 
level  of  reserves  meant  little  as  long  as 
shipments,  fell  so  far  short  of  reaching  it. 
While  enemy  submarines  were  terrorizing 
the  Caribbean  in  the  spring  of  1942,  the 
bases  there  were  in  real  danger  of  starva- 
tion. 

Iceland  was  better  served.  As  in  New- 
foundland, the  Navy  was  responsible  for 
supplying  liquid  fuels  and  perishable  sub- 
sistence, and  did  so  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  the  local  Army  commander. 


Local  procurement  was  of  modest  propor- 
tions, but  mutton,  fish,  fresh  milk,  and 
cheese  purchased  from  the  inhabitants 
supplemented  Army  diet.  While  the  au- 
thorized level  of  120  days  of  supply  was  not 
reached  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  only  shortages  that  caused  concern 
were  in  rations,  small  arms  ammunition, 
and  automotive  spare  parts,  and  these 
occurred  only  occasionally.  Army  dissatis- 
faction, in  fact,  focused  primarily  on  the 
beer  ration,  a chronic  source  of  interservice 
and  interallied  friction.  In  July  the  Army 
base  commander  commented,  “supply  of 
this  base  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.”  47 
There  was  some  modification  in  1942  in 
the  stated  purpose  of  reserves.  Many  gar- 
risons during  1942  were  forced  to  eat  into 
their  reserves  continually,  using  them  as 
operating  supplies  rather  than  holding 
them  for  emergencies,  and  for  practical 
purposes  the  authorized  level  served  as  an 
ultimate  or  maximum  objective.  In  May 
1942  SOS  informed  port  and  overseas 
commanders  that  these  levels  were  to  be 
regarded  as  minimum  reserves,  to  be 
drawn  upon  only  in  emergencies.  The 


43  See  corresp  in  AG  4-00  ( I - 1 7-42)  (2)  Sec  2. 

44  1st  Ind,  Hq  APO  858  N.Y.  [Greenland]  to  TAG, 
18  Jul  42,  AG  400  ( 1-1 7-42)(2)  Sec  2. 

45  (1)  1st  Ind,  Hq  COMPOS  Force  8012,  APO  877 
N.Y.  [Ascension]  to  TAG,  7 Sep  42,  AG  400  (1-17- 
42) (2)  Sec  2.  (2)  Memo,  QM  Hq  APO  877  N.Y.  for 
TQMG,  25  Jun  42,  sub:  Rpt  on  QM  Activities  and 
Opns  at  Agate  [Ascension],  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

46  (1)  See  document  dated  17  February  1942,  which 
is  evidently  a reply  to  a GHQ  questionnaire  and  re- 
fers to  the  supply  of  Antigua,  in  AG  400  (1- 1 7 -42) (2) 
Sec  1.  (2)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  2 Jun  42.  (3) 
Corresp  in  Overseas  Sup  folder  and  Convoys  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

47  (1)  Memo,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Iceland  to  AG,  30 
Jul  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Overseas  Bases  . . . , AG  400 
( 1-17 -42) (2)  Sec  2.  (2)  Harold  H.  Dunham,  Trans- 
portation of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Occupation  of  Ice- 
land, 1941-1944,  Monograph  14,  pp.  64ff,  OCT  HB. 
(3)  Memo,  G-4  for  CG  Field  Forces,  19  Feb  42, 
G-4/33889. 
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logical  corollary  was  to  establish  a maxi- 
mum level  as  well,  lest  a high-priority  the- 
ater amass  large  stocks  at  the  expense  of 
others.  General  Gross,  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation, resisted  this  move  on  the  ground 
that  a ceiling  might  prevent  port  com- 
manders from  taking  advantage  of  cargo 
space  as  and  when  it  became  available, 
but  both  minimum  and  maximum  levels 
were  embodied  in  the  revised  instructions 
issued  in  July.48 

Under  the  new  policy  the  quantity  of 
supplies  authorized  over  and  above  the 
minimum  level  — called  the  operating 
level — was  to  serve  as  a cushion,  sustain- 
ing the  base  during  intervals  between 
regular  shipments.  For  regularly  issued 
equipment  (Class  II),  this  extra  quantity 
was  not  to  exceed  three  months’  normal 
maintenance  needs.  The  level  to  which 
subsistence  and  fuel  (Classes  I and  III) 
reserves  might  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
minimum  levels  was  to  be  settled  by  agree- 
ment between  port  and  base;  operating 
levels  were  not  authorized  for  Class  IV 
material  and  ammunition.  In  practice, 
maximum  levels  were  seldom  reached. 
Quantities  above  the  minimum  level,  in 
fact,  were  not  reserves  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
stocks  set  aside  and  not  used.  A base  with 
a minimum  authorized  level  of  90  days 
and  a maximum  of  180  would  normally 
have  on  hand  its  90  days’  minimum  re- 
serves, while  additional  quantities,  up  to 
90  more  days  of  supply,  would  be  moving 
through  the  pipeline  as  far  back  as  the 
port  of  embarkation.49 

The  minimum  level  remained,  and  was 
often  called,  an  emergency  reserve,  al- 
though there  were  wide  differences  in  the 
kind  of  emergency  each  base  might  have 
to  face.  The  most  serious  interruption  to 
supply  likely  to  occur  would  come  about 
as  a result  of  the  sinking  of  a ship.  Never- 


theless, the  danger  of  blockade  and  isola- 
tion, after  the  experience  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor,  was  much  in  the  minds  of  sup- 
ply planners.  A six-months’  reserve  of 
concentrated  emergency  rations  was  ac- 
cordingly authorized  in  the  spring  for  all 
the  Pacific  island  bases  except  Hawaii  and 
Australia,  for  which  a somewhat  similar 
provision  had  been  made  earlier,  and  also 
for  the  garrison  recently  sent  to  Ascension 
Island.  In  June  a similar  plan  provided  a 
three-months’  emergency  reserve  of  essen- 
tial medical  items.50 

Equipping  Outbound  Troops 

The  Army’s  experience  in  moving  troops 
overseas  before  December  1941  proved 
more  useful  in  many  respects  than  its 
experience  in  overseas  supply.  Prewar 
overseas  supply  had  never  produced  a 
procedural  system  adapted  to  large-scale 
operations.  By  contrast  prewar  troop 
movements,  while  small  in  scope,  had 
made  Army  transportation  and  supply 
people  familiar  with  the  problems  of  haste 
and  emergency,  and  had  produced  a pro- 
cedural pattern  for  equipping  and  trans- 


48  (1)  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  overseas  comdrs 
et  at.,  5 May  42,  sub:  Level  of  Sup  for  Overseas  Depts 
. . . , Levels  of  Sup  folder,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (2) 
Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (3)  WD  ltr,  1 1 May  42, 
same  sub,  AG  400  (5-5-42).  (4)  WD  ltr  cited|n.  IT) 
(5)  Memo  citec  n.  4 1 . (6)  Memo,  CofTrans  for  Dir  of 
Opns  SOS,  9 Jun  42,  SPTSP  400.212  file,  OCT.  (7) 
History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  Vol.  II,  Ch. 
XI,  and  Apps.  1 1-A,  1 1-B,  OCMH. 

48  ( 1 ) See  WD  ltr  citedln.  14.!  (2)  For  authorized 
levels  of  overseas  theaters,  see  below,  iApp.F-lJ 

50  ( 1 ) Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  TQMG,  30  Mar 
42,  sub:  Reserve  of  Emergency  Rations,  Opns  SOS 
1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somer- 
vell, 8 May  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Ltr,  CG 
SOS  to  CINCSWPA,  no  date,  sub:  Comments  on 
Rpt  ....  by  Gen  A.  R.  Wilson  . . . , Pt.  2,  Incl  1, 
Study  for  Gen  Lutes  on  Pac  Area  folder,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 
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porting  the  individual  troop  unit,  the 
common  denominator  of  overseas  deploy- 
ment.51 

The  movement  of  three  small  forces  to 
Bermuda  and  Caribbean  bases  in  Septem- 
ber 1941  foreshadowed  many  later  diffi- 
culties. “Failure  by  planning  agencies  to 
allow  sufficient  time  between  announce- 
ment of  the  decision  . . . and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  embarkation”  was,  according 
to  G-4,  the  basic  source  of  confusion. 

At  least  two  weeks  are  necessary  in  the  case 
of  troops  completely  equipped,  while  one 
month  is  the  absolute  minimum  for  those  or- 
ganizations in  which  shortages  exist.  Suffi- 
cient time  must  be  allowed  to  issue  supply 
orders,  to  gain  control  of  equipment,  to  over- 
haul or  check  the  equipment,  to  properly 
crate  the  items  for  overseas  shipment  and  to 
move  the  articles  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion.52 

The  stocks  at  Charleston,  the  port  from 
which  the  Bermuda  and  Caribbean  forces 
sailed,  were  insufficient  to  fill  shortages 
that  should  have  been  filled  earlier,  and 
efforts  to  draw  equipment  from  neighbor- 
ing stations  met  evasions  or  outright  re- 
fusals from  commandants  who,  unwilling 
to  deplete  their  own  troops,  demanded 
orders  from  Washington.  Though  destined 
for  tropical  stations,  troops  arrived  at  port 
with  full  allowances  of  winter  clothing. 
Unit  commanders  failed  to  send  ahead 
representatives  to  oversee  final  processing, 
and  “many  officers  with  the  forces  were 
totally  ignorant  of  many  details  prescribed 
for  accomplishment  before  leaving  home 
stations.”53  Equipment  shipped  to  port 
was  improperly  marked  and  flimsily 
crated;  administrative  records  were  in 
chaos. 

In  October  and  November  1941  The 
Inspector  General  conducted  extended  in- 
vestigations of  movement  operations  on 


both  east  and  west  coasts.  Curiously 
enough,  virtually  all  the  reforms  he  rec- 
ommended turned  out  to  be  already 
standard  procedure.  Evidently  the  defi- 
ciencies were  not  in  the  system  but  in  its 
operation.  New  instructions  published  on 
6 December  1941  accordingly  made  no 
important  changes,  but  all  the  operating 
rules  were  presently  consolidated  into  a 
set  of  standard  procedures  to  be  appended 
as  “Inclosure  No.  1”  to  each  troop  move- 
ment order.54 

Under  these  procedures  units  moving 
overseas  were  equipped  in  two  stages — at 
the  home  station  and  at  the  staging  area 
and  port.  During  the  first  stage  the  corps 
area  (for  air  force  units,  the  Chief  of  the 
AAF)  had  the  primary  responsibility  for 
supply  (except  for  controlled  items)  and 
also  assumed  command  of  the  alerted  unit. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  unit  passed  to  the 
port  commander’s  control,  and  supply  re- 
sponsibility rested  with  the  supply  services 
and  the  port.  When  first  alerted,  the  unit 
drew  equipment  as  far  as  possible  from 
stocks  at  the  station  and  nearby  depots, 
then  from  other  depots  or  units  in  the 
corps  area.  Remaining  shortages  were  re- 
ported by  corps  area  inspectors  to  the 
appropriate  supply  services.  The  services 
were  then  responsible  for  filling  the  short- 
ages from  their  depots,  or  drawing  equip- 


51  See  above,  Chs.  Ill  v] 

52  Memo,  Col  Aurand  for  Col  R.  A.  Wheeler, 
23  Sep  41,  sub:  Sup  of  Units  Departing  . . . , 


G-4/33098. 

53  Ltr,  Col  J.  E.  Slack  to  G-4,  19  Sep  41,  sub: 
Maroon  [Trinidad],  Cerise  [Antigua],  Vermilion 
[Bermuda]  Forces,  G-4/33098-2. 

54  ( 1 ) Memo,  TIG  for  CofS,  2 Dec  4 1 , sub:  Sup  and 
Mvmt  of  Units  . . . , G-4/33098.  (2)  WD  ltr,  6 Dec 
41,  same  sub,  AG  370.5  (12-3-41).  (3)  Memo,  G-4  for 
G-3,  6 Dec  4 1,  sub:  Revision  of  Policy  Concerning  Tr 
Mvmts,  G-4/33378.  (4)  The  first  “Inclosure  No.  1” 
appeared  on  9 January,  fora  shipment  through  New 
Orleans.  See  AG  370.5  (1-9-42). 


Chart  8 — Procedure  for  Equipping  a Typical  Unit  for  Overseas  Movement:  December  1941 
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ment  from  units  under  their  control  or 
from  units  designated  by  the  using  arms 
and  services.  Shipments  were  made  to  the 
home  station,  if  time  permitted,  or  to  the 
port  of  embarkation.  Items  that  failed  to 
arrive  at  port  in  time  were  supplied  from 
port  stocks  if  available.  \Chart  8 }| 

The  basic  weakness  of  this  procedure, 
which  had  been  apparent  in  the  move- 
ments of  late  1941,  was  that  the  corps  area 
commander,  responsible  for  the  first  stage 
of  outfitting  alerted  units,  lacked  the 
authority  necessary  to  transfer  equipment 
from  other  units  in  the  area,  most  of  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  field  army 
commander.  The  latter  naturally  lacked 
driving  incentives  to  take  precious  equip- 
ment from  his  own  units  for  the  benefit  of 
units  no  longer  under  his  control,  and  his 
subordinates,  in  turn,  “failed  to  respond 
fully,”  as  an  inspecting  officer  cautiously 
observed.55  Corps  area  commanders  them- 
selves appeared  reluctant  to  press  the 
matter.  In  January  and  February  1942, 
accordingly,  the  army  commander  was 
brought  back  into  the  supply  process  and 
made  responsible  for  inspections  to  deter- 
mine shortages,  supervising  the  submis- 
sion of  requisitions  to  post  supply  officers 
and  the  reporting  of  shortages  to  corps 
area  headquarters,  designating  units  under 
his  command  that  were  to  be  required  to 
give  up  equipment,  and  reporting  re- 
maining shortages  to  the  supply  services. 
In  February,  as  a logical  corollary,  the 
corps  area  commander  also  lost  his  com- 
mand authority  over  units  being  prepared 
for  overseas  movement;  these  now  re- 
mained under  the  army  or  other  field 
commander  until  they  moved  to  port.  As 
far  as  the  home-station  phase  of  prepara- 
tion was  concerned,  supply  and  command 
responsibility  were  unified.  The  corps  area 
supply  system  remained  at  the  disposal  of 


alerted  units,  but  post  supply  officers, 
under  procedures  instituted  in  the  spring, 
sent  requisitions  directly  to  depots  instead 
of  through  corps  area  headquarters;  the 
corps  area  was  to  “progressively  withdraw 
from  the  channel  of  supply  insofar  as  direct 
supply  to  troops  [was]  concerned.” 56 
After  the  general  reorganization  of  9 
March  1942,  over-all  command  of  troops 
in  the  United  States  was  lodged  in  the 
Army  Ground  Forces,  Army  Air  Forces, 
the  Services  of  Supply,  and  defense  com- 
mands. To  fill  their  equipment  shortages 
before  departure  from  the  home  station, 
units  looked  first,  as  before,  to  the  normal 
supply  machinery  of  the  station  and  the 
depots  that  fed  it,  which,  for  ground  com- 
bat and  service  troops,  was  administered 
by  SOS  agencies;  for  AAF  troops,  supply 
was  centralized  in  that  command  (except 
for  certain  common  categories  of  supply), 
wTith  its  own  regional  organization.  After 
local  sources  had  been  exploited,  if  time 
permitted,  the  major  command  drew  upon 
other  depots  and  transferred  equipment 
from  other  units  under  its  command.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  there  was  not  even  time 
for  neighboring  depots  to  make  all  ship- 
ments to  the  station  before  the  troops  de- 
parted for  port,  at  which  time  the  major 
command  relinquished  control  of  the  unit 
to  transportation  agencies  of  the  SOS. 
Supply  responsibility  then  passed  to  the 
supply  services,  which  undertook  to  fill 


55  (1)  Memo,  Inspector  Gen  for  G-4,  1 7 Nov  41, 
sub:  Recommendations  in  Connection  With  Sup  and 
Mvmt  . . . , G-4/33098.  (2)  Related  corresp  in 
same  file.  (3)  WD  Itr,  23  Dec  41,  sub:  Current  Sup 
Policy  and  Proced,  AG  475  (1 2-20-41 ). 

56  (1)  WD  ltr,  20  Jan  42,  sub:  Direct  System  of  Sup 
. . . , AG  475  (1 -1 6-42).  Direct  supply  became  ef- 
fective on  30  April  1942.  (2)  Incl  No.  1 cited  In.  54(41. 
(3)  WD  ltr,  12  Feb  42,  sub:  Sup  and  Mvmt  of  Units 
Ordered  Overseas,  AG  370.5  (2-11-42).  (4)  WD  ltr, 
25  Feb  42,  same  sub,  AG  370.5  (2-24-42). 
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remaining  shortages  by  direct  shipment  to 
the  port.57  jf  Chart  9), 

Equipping  units  that  were  hurrying  to 
catch  a boat  involved  more  than  a deliv- 
ery service  administered  by  a distant  head- 
quarters. The  success  of  the  operation 
depended  at  bottom  upon  prompt  and 
intelligent  determination  of  needs  and 
execution  of  the  prescribed  administrative 
action  by  the  supply  officers  of  the  moving 
units.  Station  supply  officers  and  the  corps 
area  organization  were  permitted  to  offer 
only  advice  and  service.  War  Department 
and  SOS  instructions  emphasized  repeat- 
edly the  need  for  closer  supervision  by 
tactical  commanders  of  the  process  of 
equipping  their  troops.  Unit  supply  offi- 
cers were  often  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  supply  procedure.  General  Somervell, 
during  an  inspection,  ran  across  an  Air 
Corps  officer  who  had  never  heard  of  a 
table  of  basic  allowances  and  an  AAF  unit 
that  did  not  even  have  a supply  officer. 
One  group  of  departing  Air  Corps  officers, 
“not  as  well  instructed  in  supply  matters 
as  they  might  be,”  arrived  at  New  York, 
spent  the  night  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
and  sent  the  bill  the  next  morning  to  the 
port  commander.58 

The  “professional”  supply  personnel, 
with  less  excuse  for  ignorance,  were  not 
always  better  informed,  especially  at  the 
station  level.  Those  who  knew  their  proce- 
dures did  not  always  temper  their  knowl- 
edge with  judgment  and  a desire  to  help. 
At  the  first  conference  of  service  com- 
manders in  July  1942,  Somervell  thun- 
dered in  pungent  language  against  ritual 
and  red  tape: 

...  if  anyone  in  any  of  these  depots  sends  a 
requisition  back  because  the  fifth  copy  is  a 
little  faint  or  because  some  clerk  forgot  to  put 
in  a comma  on  the  second  copy,  I want  you 
to  light  on  that  bird  like  a ton  of  bricks.  . . . 


I do  not  mean  that  you  should  permit  people 
to  do  sloppy  work  in  preparing  requisitions, 
but  we  must  not  stop  the  movement  of  sup- 
plies because  someone  in  any  of  the  depots 
does  not  get  things  in  in  quintuplicate  Thurs- 
day morning  at  7:42.  . . . When  somebody 
is  supposed  to  have  supplies,  I want  them  to 
get  the  supplies,  and  we  will  worry  about  the 
red  tape  afterwards.  Nobody  will  ever  get 
into  trouble  by  doing  this.59 

The  SOS  looked  to  its  regional  adminis- 
trative organization  in  the  service  com- 
mands, now  free  of  direct  supply  responsi- 
bilities, to  police  the  process  of  equipping 
troops  moving  overseas.  This  was  purely  a 
service  function,  not  implemented  by  com- 
mand authority  nor  even  by  supervisory 
responsibility  in  the  usual  sense,  and  the 
helpful  advice  that  service  command  offi- 
cers thus  offered  in  the  line  of  duty  was  not 
always  welcomed  by  troop  commanders 
who  shared  the  combat  soldier’s  ancient 
suspicion  of  interference  by  an  “adminis- 
trative” headquarters.  Nevertheless,  serv- 
ice commanders  were  instructed,  as  Som- 
ervell put  it,  “to  be  as  nosey  as  can  be  all 
the  time,  and  to  step  in  at  any  time,  any 
place,  to  help  anybody.  Even  the  Air 
Forces,  go  in  and  help  them.”  60 

Almost  invariably  troops  arrived  in  the 
port  area  without  their  full  complement  of 
equipment.  Unit  commanders  themselves 


57  (1)  Incl  No.  1,  22  Mar  42,  and  revisionsj^LMay 
and  18  Jun  42,  AG  370.5.  (2)  WD  ltr  cited  n.  1(2)| 
(3)  Wardlow,  Trans  II,  Ch.  II. 

58  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Lutes,  17  May  42,  Opns 
SOS  1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Min,  confof  CG’s 
Sv  Comds,  Chicago,  30  Jul  42,  2d  Sess,  p.  72,  Conti 
Div  ASF.  (3)  Memo  for  red  atchd  to  memo,  unsigned, 
no  addressee,  19  Jan  42,  AG  400  (1-17-42)  Sec  1.  (4) 
Ltr,  AAF,  25  May  42,  sub:  Equip  for  Units  Destined 
for  Overseas,  AG  400  (1-17-42)  Sec  2.  (5)  Mimeo- 
graphed digest  of  Overseas  Sup  Conf,  Washington,  22 
Jul  42,  passim,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

59  Min,  p.  72,  cited  n.  58(2). 

90  Ibid.,  pp.  51,  61,  63-64,  72-73;  quote  is  from  p. 
72. 


Chart  9 — Procedure  for  Equipping  a Typical  AGF  Unit  for  Overseas  Movement:  Mid-1942 
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were  inclined  to  regard  the  port  as  a cor- 
nucopia from  which  they  could  obtain 
whatever  they  needed.  “Don’t  worry  about 
that,  you  will  get  it  at  the  port,”  was  the 
reassuring  comment  often  heard  during 
show-down  inspections  at  home  stations.81 
The  administrative  burden  thus  placed 
upon  the  port  was  aggravated  by  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  unit  supply  officers  to 
bring  along  their  reports  of  earlier  equip- 
ment inspections  and  of  supply  services  to 
notify  the  port  of  action  already  taken  and 
shipments  en  route  to  the  port.  There 
seemed  to  be  a widespread  feeling,  too, 
that  “you  can  repair  it  at  the  port.”  Late 
in  spring  of  1942  troops  were  still  arriving 
at  New  York  with  13  percent  of  their 
vehicles  needing  repair.62  Similar  difficul- 
ties occurred  in  the  staging  areas,  which 
were  widely  used  in  troop  movements  in 
1942  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  had  re- 
sulted the  preceding  autumn  when  troops 
were  moved  without  a pause  directly  to 
the  ports.  When  movement  schedules  per- 
mitted, some  of  the  final  inspections  and 
other  processing  were  performed  in  these 
staging  areas,  and  stocks  of  selected  items 
were  established  for  the  purpose  at  some 
of  the  principal  ones.  Sometimes  troops 
were  held  in  the  areas  for  weeks  or  months 
as  a result  of  changes  in  movement  plans, 
while  equipment,  training,  and  morale 
deteriorated.  The  necessity  to  continue 
training  in  these  instances  led  to  jurisdic- 
tional wrangles  between  SOS,  whose  port 
commanders  controlled  the  staging  areas 
and  the  troops  in  them,  and  the  other  two 
major  commands,  especially  AGF,  which 
desired  more  effective  control  over  the 
training  of  their  own  units.  SOS  success- 
fully defended  its  jurisdiction,  but  AGF 
and  AAF  were  given  authority  to  super- 
vise the  training  of  their  units  while  in 
staging  areas.63 


In  troop  movements  as  in  overseas  sup- 
ply, therefore,  it  was  difficult  to  curb  the 
growth  of  the  ports’  burdens  as  sources  of 
supply,  and  in  1942  the  supply  stocks  that 
they  had  to  maintain  to  handle  the  burden 
tended  to  increase.  In  July  and  from  time 
to  time  later,  as  already  noted,  SOS  tried 
to  draw  the  line  against  further  increases, 
but  as  long  as  deployment  itself  remained 
disorderly  and  ill  planned,  as  it  did 
throughout  that  year,  troops  continued  to 
arrive  in  ports  and  staging  areas  with  large 
gaps  in  their  equipment  that  had  to  be 
filled  from  stocks  immediately  available. 
The  primary  function  of  the  port  in  troop 
movements  was  to  move,  not  to  supply, 
outbound  troops,  and  the  Transportation 
Corps’  procedures  were  directed  mainly  to 
that  end  by  ensuring  that  supply  ship- 
ments from  the  depots  moved  promptly 
but  smoothly,  that  none  were  shipped  to  a 
home  station  after  troops  had  started  for 
port,  and  that  the  port  received  adequate 
advance  notification  of  troop  and  freight 
shipments.  Through  the  release  system, 
from  early  1942  on,  the  ports  were  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  being  deluged 
by  port-bound  traffic.64 

All  other  considerations  were  subordi- 


<n  Memo,  Port  QM  [of  unnamed  port]  for  CG  [of 
unnamed  port],  6 Aug  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

6J  (1)  Note,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  circa  May  1942, 
in  400  Sup  Gen  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A-44-140. 
(2)  Memo  for  red,  18  Jan  42,  sub:  Equipg  of  Trs,  AG 
400  (1-17-42)  Sec  1.  (3)  WD  Itr,  23  Jan  42,  sub:  Prep- 
aration of  Automotive  Equip  • . . , AG  370.5  ( 1-22- 
42). (4)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  br  chiefs  of  Opns  Div 
SOS,  21  May  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 

6;i  (1)  Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF  II,  pp.  573- 
77.  (2)  Wardlow,  Trans  II,  Ch.  II.  (3)  Chester  Ward- 
low,  Expansion  of  Army  Transportation  Facilities  in 
the  Zone  of  the  Interior,  1941-1944,  Monograph  8, 
Oct  HB.  (4)  Larson,  Water  Transportation  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  1939-1942,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Corresp  in 
OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station,  39. 

154  Corresp  in  Overseas  Shipts  folder  and  Over- 
seas Tr  Mvmts  1940-42  folder,  OCT  HB,  and  in 
G-4/33889. 
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nated,  in  troop  movements,  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  scheduled  sailing  date.  One 
of  the  very  few  movements  during  1942  in 
which  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to  com- 
plete preparations  before  this  date  was  that 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  to  the  United 
Kingdom  early  in  August — the  SOS  was 
informally  alerted  to  expect  this  move 
almost  three  months  earlier,  and  another 
month  elapsed  before  movement  orders 
were  actually  issued  on  19  June.  Most 
movements  were  carried  out  in  frantic 
haste.  The  wild  scramble  caused  at  the 
New  York  port  during  the  first  week  of 
January  1942  by  the  last-minute  diversion 
of  the  North  Atlantic  convoy  to  the  Far 
East  was  the  most  spectacular  of  many 
outloading  crises.  On  one  occasion  in  May 
OPD  first  notified  SOS  headquarters  at 
5 P.M.  of  a movement  that  was  to  begin 
three  hours  later.  In  the  case  of  the  32d 
Division,  alerted  in  December  1941  for 
movement  to  Iceland,  there  was  indeed  a 
lapse  of  many  weeks  before  it  finally  sailed 
in  April.  But  in  the  interim  the  division’s 
destination  was  changed  twice;  on  both 
occasions  it  was  hurriedly  made  ready  for 
departure  and  then  kept  in  a state  of  sus- 
pense while  its  equipment  and  morale  de- 
teriorated and  its  strength  was  depleted  by 
transfers  to  other  units.  Finally,  after  its 
sailing  to  England  had  been  postponed  to 
July  and  its  equipment  priority  reduced  to 
C-2,  the  division,  then  at  its  home  station 
in  Massachusetts,  was  notified  by  tele- 
phone that  it  was  to  sail  in  three  weeks 
from  San  Francisco  for  Australia.  Within 
that  time  SOS  had  to  re-equip  the  force 
and  move  it  across  the  country.  The  task 
was  accomplished  by  attaching  to  the 
division  a special  group  of  SOS  officers 
who  supervised  equipment  inspections  and 
telephoned  shortage  lists  directly  to  the 
supply  services  in  Washington.65 


In  an  effort  to  allow  time  for  advance 
preparation,  OPD  began  in  the  spring  of 
1942  to  issue  through  G-3  a list  of  units 
tentatively  expected  to  be  deployed  within 
the  next  three  months.  Some  units  were 
named  specifically;  others  were  listed  by 
type  only,  leaving  the  major  commands  to 
designate  specific  units.  To  the  limited  de- 
gree permitted  by  equipment  shortages 
and  the  prevailing  policy  of  spreading 
equipment  thin  over  many  units  in  train- 
ing, this  three-month  projection  enabled 
the  major  commands  to  set  up  a pool  of 
earmarked  units  ready  to  move.  During 
1942,  however,  the  erratic  shifting  of  units 
from  low  priorities  to  high  and  back  again 
left  little  room  for  procedures  aiming  at  an 
orderly  and  progressive  equipping  of  units 
in  co-ordination  with  their  training  sched- 
ules. As  early  as  September  1941  a G-4 
observer  had  urged,  after  watching  the 
movements  through  Charleston,  that  the 
embarkation  date  in  the  future  should  “be 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  readiness  of  troops,” 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  actually  enun- 
ciated a policy  that  troops  going  overseas 
should  be  completely  equipped  before  de- 
parture.66 But  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  time 
of  departure  necessarily  was  fixed  by  con- 
siderations of  strategic  need  and  availabil- 
ity of  shipping,  not  readiness.  Beginning  in 
March,  the  General  Staff  began  to  call  for 
informal  status  reports  from  the  major 
commands  showing  readiness  of  units 
alerted  for  movement,  but  these  were  con- 

65  (1)  John  D.  Millett,  Overseas  Movement  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  and  the  1st  Armored  Division, 
MS,  1943,  OGMH.  (2)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg, 
27  May  42.  (3)  Min,  p.  54,  cited  jn~ 58(2)|  (4)  Palmer, 
Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF II,  pp.  572-73.  (5)  Corresp  in 
OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station,  93;  OPD  400  Saps 
and  Equip.  9;  and  G-4/33889.  161  See  above,  Chs. 
Ivi-Vlll  and  below. IChs.  XVI-XVII.I 

66  (1)  Memo  eitedln.  52.1(21  Memo,  G-3  for  CG’s 
maj  comds,  19  Apr  42,  sub:  Units  Scheduled  for 
Mvmt  . . . , OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station,  24. 
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cerned  with  training  and  general  efficiency 
rather  than  equipment.  Even  after  status 
reporting  was  formalized  in  July,  the  re- 
quired information  scarcely  indicated  in 
any  specific  way  how  much  of  the  unit’s 
equipment  would  be  lacking  when  it 
sailed.  As  a general  policy,  troops  were  not 
kept  from  sailing  for  lack  of  equipment.  To 
that  lack,  however,  sometimes  could  be 
traced  deficiencies  in  training  that  caused 
many  units  to  be  judged  unfit  for  overseas 
service.67 

Rare,  indeed,  was  the  unit  that  sailed 
with  all  its  authorized  equipment,  and  de- 
layed shipments  from  depots  commonly 
straggled  into  port  for  months  after  the 
troops  had  departed.  The  equipment  of 
one  antiaircraft  regiment  that  went  over- 
seas in  summer  of  1942  was  loaded  hap- 
hazardly on  fifty-five  separate  vessels  call- 
ing at  several  different  ports.  Overseas 
commanders  naturally  clamored  for  ship- 
ment of  troops  and  equipment  of  each  unit 
in  such  a manner  that  they  would  arrive 
together,  or  nearly  so.  They  also  pleaded 
for  loading  and  routing  that  would  ensure 
that  cargo  could  be  readily  unloaded  with- 
out rearrangement  at  several  successive 
ports  of  discharge,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
delay  in  “marrying  up”  troops  and  equip- 
ment.68 

What  overseas  commanders  desired 
was  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  proce- 
dural improvements.  Except  in  combat- 
loaded  convoys,  rarely  used  in  movements 
from  the  United  States,  it  was  usually  not 
feasible  for  all  of  a unit’s  equipment  to  be 
loaded  in  the  same  vessels  with  the  troops, 
and  often  not  even  in  accompanying  ves- 
sels. Availability  of  escorts  and  shipping 
and  general  considerations  of  scheduling 
all  bore  upon  the  problem.  Minimum 
essential  housekeeping  items  ordinarily 
were  stowed  on  the  transports  or  on  vessels 


in  attendance;  of  the  two  barracks  bags 
allotted  to  each  soldier  in  1942,  one  went 
with  him,  but  the  other  all  too  frequently 
was  buried  in  the  hold  of  a later  ship  and 
never  caught  up  with  him.  Most  cargo 
had  to  be  loaded  in  freighters  too  slow  to 
keep  up  with  troop  transports;  some  of  the 
latter,  such  as  the  Queens,  could  not  even 
accommodate  all  the  troops’  personal 
baggage.  In  many  cases  troopers  and 
freighters  sailed  independently  from  dif- 
ferent ports  — for  example,  the  Poppy 
Force  convoy  of  January  1942.  In  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  the  port  of 
entry  was  not  assigned  until  the  vessel  was 
approaching  the  British  Isles.  Even  when 
departures  were  synchronous,  cargo  ves- 
sels could  not  keep  up  with  troop  trans- 
ports except  when  both  sailed  in  the  same 
convoy;  on  the  long  overseas  runs,  freight- 
ers might  fall  weeks  behind  the  troop 
transports.  Grossing  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  speedy  Queens  could  make  two  round 
trips  in  little  more  time  than  a cargo  con- 
voy required  to  make  a single  one-way 
trip.  Movement  orders  were  rarely  issued 
early  enough  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
cargo  in  advance  of  troops.  Indeed,  even 
for  simultaneous  departure  it  was  often 
necessary  to  take  equipment  from  troops 
up  to  a month  before  sailing.  Once  a unit 
sailed  without  some  of  its  equipment,  the 
shipping  shortage  usually  forced  the  the- 


67  {')  Memo,  Exec  Off  for  ACofS  WPD,  22  Mar 
42,  sub:  Mvmt  Orders,  OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Sta- 
tion, 171.  (2)  Memo,  OPD  for  maj  comds,  1 Jul  42, 
sub:  Status  Rpts,  OPD  370.5  Changes  of  Station,  184. 
(3)  Memo,  TIG  for  DCofS,  10  Apr  43,  sub:  Readi- 
ness of  Units  for  Mvmt  Overseas,  Sv  Trs  1942-43, 
62a  folder,  Lutes  File. 

68  (1)  Memo,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mvmts  Div  OCT  for 
Col  Noble  M.  Coe,  5 Jun  42,  sub:  Shortages  of  Equip, 
Overseas  Tr  Mvmts  1940-42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (2) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  CofTrans,  26  Sep  42,  sub:  Difficul- 
ties in  Shipg  Sups  Overseas,  Overseas  Shipts  folder, 
OCT  HB. 
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ater  staff  to  make  an  unhappy  choice  of 
receiving  equipment  left  behind  or  equip- 
ment of  units  sailing  later.  Exigencies  of 
traffic  control  in  the  flow  of  shipments 
from  depots  to  ports  and  the  compelling 
need  to  economize  on  cargo  space  were 
additional  factors  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
synchronized  movement  of  troops  and 
equipment  overseas.  The  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation found  it  necessary  late  in  1942  to 
emphasize  as  “a  fundamental  of  move- 
ments” that  organizational  equipment 
should  be  shipped  with  troops  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  but  the  backlogs  of 
equipment  at  east  coast  ports  were  still  so 
large  early  in  1943  that  SOS  ordered  this 
materiel  moved  back  to  the  depots.69 

Fundamentally,  synchronization  of  the 
flow  of  troops  and  cargo  was  not  feasible 
because,  considered  as  transportable  com- 
modities, people  and  freight  presented  dif- 
ferent problems  of  handling  and  move- 
ment. On  the  whole,  it  was  easier  and 
required  less  time  to  transport  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Movement  of  freight  was 
further  retarded  by  the  effort  to  bring  to- 
gether troops  and  their  equipment  at  three 
points — the  home  station,  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, and  the  overseas  port  of  entry — 
an  effort  that  many  believed  unnecessary. 
The  essential  object  of  troop  deployment 
was  to  bring  military  manpower  as  an 
effective  force  into  striking  range  of  the 
enemy.  Fully  equipped  and  trained  forces 
had  to  be  assembled  in  a theater  for  de- 
ployment in  the  combat  zone,  but  this  did 
not  necessarily  require  an  earlier  union  of 
troops  and  equipment.  One  field  com- 
mander admitted: 

Organizational  commanders  will  always 
recommend  that  supplies  should  accompany 
the  troop  units  in  the  same  transports.  . . . 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  main  object 
is  to  use  to  the  maximum  shipping  space,  and 


it  is  not  mandatory  that  equipment  and  sup- 
plies go  on  the  same  transport  as  the  troops 
unless  it  is  known  that  these  troops  will  be 
engaged  immediately  upon  debarkation.  . . . 
The  getting  together  of  troops  with  their 
equipment  after  their  arrival  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable task. 

The  logical  drift  of  this  line  of  reasoning 
was  toward  shipping  equipment  and  sup- 
plies in  advance  of  troops,  to  be  stored  in 
bulk  in  the  theater  and  reissued  to  the 
troops  after  their  arrival.70 

Several  practical  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  a policy  in  1942.  Until  a unit 
was  alerted  it  needed  what  equipment  it 
had  for  training.  The  process  of  inspec- 
tions, analysis  of  shortages,  and  submis- 
sion of  requisitions  had  to  be  completed. 
Shortages  of  materiel  in  1942  ruled  out 
any  general  program  of  shipping  new 
equipment  in  advance  and  leaving  the  old 
behind,  when  units  sailed,  to  be  used  by 
other  units  still  in  training.  Theater  com- 
manders in  general  preferred  to  have  ini- 
tial equipment  shipped  “force  marked” — 
for  specific  units — rather  than  in  bulk 
since  they  objected  to  the  additional  bur- 
den of  storage  and  distribution  in  the  the- 
ater. Unit  commanders  counted  equip- 
ment in  the  hand  or  on  the  way  better 
than  equipment  buried  in  a theater  depot. 
The  War  Department,  for  its  part,  was 
wary  of  investing  war  materiel  in  theater 
reserves  for  future  offensives  that  might 
never  be  undertaken.  Advance  shipment 


89  (1)  3d  Ind,  OCT  to  NYPOE,  1 1 Dec  42,  OCT 
370.5  England.  (2)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  CG 
USAFIME,  30  Dec  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (3) 
Corresp  in  Overseas  Shipts  folder  and  Overseas  Tr 
Mvmts  1940-42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  SOS  Memo 
S270-1-42,  8 Dec  42.  (5)  SOS  Memo  S700-1-43,  2 
Jan  43.  Last  two  refer  to  the  cancellation  of  back  or- 
ders and  clearance  of  backlogs. 

70  Memo,  Dir  of  Opns  SOS  for  Chief  of  Sup  Br,  1 7 
Jul  42,  Policy  File  SWPA  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A46-371.  Quotation  by  Gen.  A.  R.  Wilson. 
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in  bulk,  therefore,  was  seldom  attempted 
in  1942  and  then  only  on  a modest  scale. 
Throughout  that  year,  as  a result,  equip- 
ping troops  for  overseas  movement  re- 
mained largely  a hand-to-mouth  process.71 

Service  Troops  and  the  Troop  Basis 

The  authors  of  the  Victory  Program  in 
the  summer  of  1941  provided  generously 
in  their  estimates  of  service  support  for  the 
armies  they  expected  some  day  to  defeat 
Germany  on  the  European  continent. 
Going  beyond  even  the  33  percent  that 
service  troops  had  comprised  in  the  U.S. 
armies  in  France  in  1918,  the  planners  set 
up  percentages  up  to  46  percent  in  those 
parts  of  the  Victory  Program  Troop  Basis 
where  service  components  were  specified. 
Ground  service  elements  not  organic  to 
combat  units  averaged  about  36  percent 
in  the  task  force  pool;  services  were  46 
percent  of  the  planned  air  forces.  Even 
higher  percentages,  presumably,  were  to 
be  expected  in  the  one-million-odd  troops 
envisaged  for  administrative  overhead  and 
garrison  duties  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, plans  for  actual  mobilization,  in  late 
1941  and  early  1942,  followed  a different 
course.  By  mid-April  1942  planned  serv- 
ices not  organic  to  ground  combat  units 
stood  at  only  18  percent  of  the  total 
ground  strength  in  the  1942  War  Depart- 
ment Troop  Basis.  In  part  this  figure  re- 
flected a deliberate  intent  to  push  the 
activation  of  ground  divisions  ahead  of 
that  of  nondivisional  units,  since  the  for- 
mer required  approximately  twice  as  long 
to  train.  It  reflected  also  an  understand- 
able desire  to  produce  fighting  strength  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  dispense  with 
“luxuries.”  72 

But  meanwhile,  the  immediate  emer- 
gency was  demolishing  plans  and  pro- 


grams for  orderly  mobilization  of  the 
Army  at  home  in  anticipation  of  eventual 
mass  employment  overseas.  Base  garrisons 
had  to  be  filled,  new  bases  established, 
and  task  forces  rushed  to  threatened  areas. 
The  crisis  demanded  immediate  deploy- 
ment to  remote,  undeveloped  areas  in  the 
Pacific  on  a scale  far  beyond  that  antic- 
ipated. Every  commander  discovered 
when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  that  he 
needed  more  service  troops  than  he  had 
brought  along.  Even  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped economic  environment  of  the  British 
Isles,  American  commanders  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  that  most  of 
the  facilities  and  services  needed  to  main- 
tain a military  establishment  would  be 
available  on  the  spot.  During  the  late  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1942,  as  a consequence, 
service  units  had  to  be  activated  well  in 
excess  of  mobilization  schedules  and  be- 
fore long  exceeded  the  total  service  troop 
provisions  of  the  1942  Troop  Basis.  By 
May  overdrafts  upon  the  troop  basis, 
mainly  for  service  units,  had  reached 

250, 000.73 

In  January  and  again  in  March  Gen- 
eral Somervell  unsuccessfully  sought  a 
larger  authorization  for  services  in  the 
troop  basis.  In  April  the  approval  of  the 
cross-Channel  invasion  plan,  looking  to 
an  immediate  build-up  of  base  facilities  in 
the  British  Isles,  focused  General  Staff  at  - 


71  (1)  Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF II,  pp.  457, 
5 72.  (2)  For  advance  shipment  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1942,  see  below!  Ch.  XI V] 

(1)  “Ultimate  Requirements  Study:  Estimate  of 
Army  Ground  Forces,”  accompanying  “War  Depart- 
ment Strategic  Estimate  . . . , 1 1 September  1941,” 
WPD  4494-21.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  1 7 Apr  42, 
sub:  ReqmtsofSv  Units  . . . , Sv  Units  1942-43, 
2a  folder,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and 
Wiley,  AGF  /,  p.  199. 

73  (1)  Min  cited  |n.  65(2)1  (2)  Greenfield,  Palmer, 
and  Wiley,  A GF  /,  p.  203.  ( 3)  See  above, |Uh.  VII, 
and  below,  Chs.  KlV-XVj  ixVIll 
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tention  upon  the  problem.  SOS  presented 
estimates  in  April  calling  for  an  addition 
of  nearly  335,000  service  troops  to  the 
1942  Troop  Basis.  Early  in  May  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  approved  a reduced  estimate  of 
236,000,  and  the  President  in  the  same 
month  permitted  an  augmentation  of 
750,000  men  for  the  entire  1942  Troop 
Basis,  to  cover  these  and  other  troop 
needs.74 

Priceless  time  had  been  lost.  The  units 
authorized  in  May  still  had  to  be  activated 
and  trained.  During  the  summer,  more- 
over, the  flow  of  fillers  to  newly  activated 
units  was  retarded  when  the  President  in- 
stituted furloughs  for  new  inductees.  The 
Air  Forces  had  first  call  on  available  man- 
power, both  as  to  quality  and  as  to 
quantity;  ground  units  of  all  types,  com- 
bat and  service  alike,  were  pinched,  and 
the  General  Staff  for  the  time  being  re- 
sisted proposals  to  decelerate  activations 
in  any  one  branch  to  provide  manpower 
for  others.75  Service  troops,  even  more 
than  combat  troops,  suffered  from  the 
shortage  of  equipment.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  General  Staff,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
hered to  a policy  of  spreading  critical 
equipment  thinly  over  a large  number  of 
units  in  various  stages  of  training,  refusing 
alike  to  pool  equipment  in  a small,  bal- 
anced force  of  units  ready  for  early  move- 
ment overseas,  or  to  raise  the  20  percent 
initial  allowance  of  critical  equipment  to 
which  new  nondivisional  service  units 
were  restricted.76 

After  midyear,  demands  for  service 
units  multiplied.  Two  big  projects  for  line- 
of-communication  development— in  the 
Persian  Corridor  and  in  western  Canada 
and  Alaska — had  not  been  anticipated 
when  the  1942  Troop  Basis  was  drawn  up. 
These  and  the  expanding  logistical  activ- 
ities in  certain  other  areas,  such  as  the 


Middle  East  and  along  the  African  ferry 
route,  called  for  service  troops  on  a scale 
and  of  a character  quite  different  from 
normal  rear  area  support  in  most  overseas 
theaters — engineer,  railway,  port,  and 
truck  units,  many  of  regimental  size  or 
larger.  In  midsummer  came  the  sudden 
decision  to  invade  North  Africa,  which 
meant  opening  up  a new  overland  line  of 
communications  of  continental  dimen- 
sions; it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
pool  of  service  units  originally  intended 
for  the  United  Kingdom  was  inadequate 
in  size  and  composition  for  this  task.  At 
the  same  time,  the  base  development  pro- 
gram in  England  continued,  though  at  a 
diminished  pace.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  European  theater  commander  was  ac- 
cepting partially  trained  units  in  order  to 
keep  that  program  alive,  an  expedient  to 
which  other  bases,  notably  the  Persian 
Gulf  Service  Command,  were  also  driven. 
In  the  near  and  far  Pacific  the  clamor  for 
more  service  troops,  particularly  for  port 
battalions,  grew  louder  as  the  tempo  of 
build-up  mounted.  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
StilwelFs  needs  in  India,  still  largely  un- 
met because  of  lack  of  shipping  and  the 
low  priority  of  his  theater,  became  steadily 
more  insistent. 

The  zone  of  interior  commands  were 
quite  unprepared  to  meet  the  flooding  de- 
mands for  service  units,  which  included 
both  standard  and  “odd  ball”  types. 


74  (1)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtgs,  21  Apr,  19 
May,  and  27  May  +2.  (2)  Memo,  SGS  for  CG  SOS, 
19  May  42,  OPD  320.2  Bolero,  8.  (3)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  CoiS,  14  Sep  42,  sub:  Sv  Units,  Sv  Units  1 942— 
43,  3a  folder,  Lutes  File. 

75  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  74(3).  (2)  Memo,  OPD  for 
CG  SOS,  2 Jul  42,  sub:  Tr  Basis,  OPD  3 20.2  (6-26- 
42).  (3)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  30  Jun  42.  (4) 
Paper,  no  date,  sub:  Chronology  of  Steps  To  Correct 
Deficiency  in  Sv  Units,  Sv  Units  1942-43,  3a  folder, 
Lutes  File.  (5)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF I, 

pp.  206-08. 
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“Trained  non-divisional  service  units,” 
Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Hull  wrote  Lt.  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  mid-July,  “are 
not  available  ....  The  state  of  training 
and  discipline  of  many  of  the  service  units 
now  going  and  set  up  for  departure  in  the 
near  future  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
...  I don’t  see  any  relief  in  the  imme- 
diate future  . . . .” 77  The  service  troop 
program  authorized  in  May,  Somervell 
commented  bitterly  in  September  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  of  mounting  the 
North  African  operation,  had  been  “com- 
pletely hamstrung.”  78 

SOS  became  the  principal  advocate  be- 
fore the  General  Staff  for  overseas  com- 
manders requesting  service  troops,  partly 
because  it  had  the  responsibility  for  activ- 
ating and  training  most  types  of  service 
units,  partly  because  of  the  close  personal 
and  official  relations  that  Somervell  and 
Lutes  maintained  with  SOS  commanders 
overseas.  For  its  own  operations  the  AAF, 
of  course,  was  an  equally  ardent  and  gen- 
erally successful  advocate  of  more  gener- 
ous service  support;  the  ratio  of  service 
troops  to  total  AAF  strength  ran  consist- 
ently higher  than  the  corresponding  ratio 
in  the  ground  forces.  General  McNair,  the 
AGF  commander,  felt  the  existing  propor- 
tion in  the  Army  as  a whole  was  too  high 
rather  than  too  low.  “It  appears,”  he 
wrote  in  September,  “that  overall  produc- 
tion of  services  to  combat  forces  is  grossly 
excessive;  and  some  definite  measures  to 
control  the  dissipation  of  manpower  to 
these  non-combatant  functions  must  be 
instituted  at  once.”  79  General  McNair’s 
views  had  many  champions  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  but  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the 
pressures  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  warfare  in  1942  and  out  of  the 
American  way  of  life  in  general.  As  G-3 
admitted,  “unless  we  will  be  satisfied  with 


an  Army  like  the  Japanese,  wherein  every 
soldier  can  carry  a week’s  supply  of  rice,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  greatly  reduce  the 
size  of  the  services.”  80 

Late  in  the  summer  it  became  evident 
that  a deceleration  of  scheduled  activa- 
tions was  the  only  practicable  means  of  re- 
lieving the  manpower  shortage,  and 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the 
activation  of  ground  combat  units  was 
slowed  almost  to  a stop  while  existing 
AGF  units  were  being  brought  up  to 
strength.  In  the  AAF  and  SOS  activations 
continued  at  a rapid  rate.81 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  service  troop 
situation  overseas  showed  marked  im- 
provement, and  in  the  States  SOS  staff  of- 
ficers felt  that  the  General  Staff  was 
finally,  if  belatedly,  awake  to  the  problem. 
Service  troop  strength  in  the  Army  had 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  months,  benefit- 
ting  by  the  speed-up  in  inductions  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  September. 
The  relative  weight  of  service  elements  in 
the  Army  had  grown  even  more.  Service 
troops  of  all  categories — numbering  more 
than  1 ,800,000 — now  comprised  34.4  per- 

n Ltr,  Hull  to  Eisenhower,  1 7 Jul  42,  OPD  320.2 
ETO,  6. 

78  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  74(31.  (2)  Memo  for  file,  un- 
signed, 1 9 Sep  42,  sub:  Activation  and  Tng  of  Sv 
Units,  Sv  Units  1942-43  folder.  Case  4,  Lutes  File. 
(3)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  1 Sep  42,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File.  (4)  Cline,  Washington  Command  Post,  pp. 
184-86.  (5)  Memo,  Chief  of  Mobilization  Br  for  Gen 
Lutes,  30  Nov  42,  sub:  Sv  Units,  Sv  Trs  1942-43 
folder,  Case  17,  Lutes  File. 

79  (1)  Ltr,  CG  AGF  to  TAG,  30  Sep  42,  sub:  Tr 
Basis,  AGF  320.2/4,  Tr  Basis  1943,  DRB  AGO.  (2) 
Ltr,  Lutes  to  CG  SOS  S Pac  Area,  5 Jan  43,  SPAC 
1 942-43-mid- 1944  folder,  Case  25,  Lutes  File.  (3) 
Ltr,  Lutes  to  CG  SOS  S Pac  Area,  1 1 Jan  43,  SPAC 
1 942-43-mid- 1944  folder,  Case  33,  Lutes  File. 

80  Min  cited  In.  bQ(Z)|and  n.  75(3) .1 

81  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  24  Sep  42,  Misc 
Notes,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley, 
AGF  I,  pp.  208-09.  (3)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg, 
3 1 Jul  42.  (4)  Gen  Plans  Br  SOS  Diary,  28  Jul  42 
entry,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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cent  of  the  Army’s  total  strength,  in  con- 
trast to  only  26.3  a year  earlier.  Prospects 
were  that  these  gains  would  be  kept  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  even  though  the  total 
strength  of  the  Army  was  now  not  ex- 
pected to  rise  above  7,500,000  enlisted 
men.  SOS  had  been  assured  that  addi- 
tional service  units,  if  needed,  could  be 
formed  from  the  pool  of  unallotted 
strength  (500,000)  in  the  new  troop  basis, 
and  had  been  given  authority  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  service-type  units.  Ground 
service  personnel  in  the  planned  Army, 
including  150,000  in  the  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  and  some  172,000  in 
combat-zone  service  units,  comprised  35 
percent  of  the  then  allotted  manpower;  in 
the  entire  Troop  Basis  of  7.5  million, 
ground  service  personnel  of  rear  area  types 
only  comprised  27.6  percent.82 

There  was  some  quiet  crowing  in  SOS 
headquarters  over  this  achievement.  Gen- 
eral Styer  reminded  his  chief  that  it  was  a 
result  of  “much  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
General  Lutes  during  the  last  two 
months,”  83  and  Lutes  himself  reported 
that,  in  view  of  the  promising  outlook, 
“further  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  are  unnecessary  at  this  time.”  84  To 
which  Somervell  penciled  the  comment, 
“Excellent.”  85  But  the  battle  went  on. 
Overseas  commanders,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1943,  continued  to  ask  for 
more  service  units  than  the  three  zone  of 
interior  commands  could  produce  under 
the  General  Staffs  cautious  activation 
policy  and  with  the  meager  allowances  of 
equipment  given  to  service  units  for  train- 
ing. And  by  mid- 1943  ASF  once  more 
was  urging  the  addition  of  more  service 
units  to  the  troop  basis.86 

The  course  of  events  in  1942  that  forced 
the  War  Department  to  provide  a far  more 


elaborate  service  establishment  than  ini- 
tially planned  also  subjected  the  develop- 
ing machinery  of  overseas  supply  and 
deployment  to  unanticipated  strains. 
American  ground  forces  were  not  massed 
in  a single  theater,  either  against  the 
European  or  the  Asiatic  enemy,  but  were 
dispersed  along  lines  of  communications, 
in  distant  outposts,  and  in  quiet  areas;  the 
points  of  actual  contact  with  the  enemy 
were  relatively  few.  Most  of  the  areas 
where  troops  were  stationed  were  anchors 
and  fueling  points  along  supply  routes, 
not  reservoirs.  Supplies  flowed  outward, 
perforce,  along  the  many  paths  marked 
out  by  a wide  deployment. 

It  was  difficult  to  support  this  pattern 
of  deployment  by  a system  designed  to 
compress  the  flow  of  supply  into  few  rather 
than  many  chanrfels,  to  extend  the  radius 
of  wholesale  operations,  and  to  pour  war 
material  into  overseas  reservoirs  for  retail 
distribution  forward.  The  haste  with 
which  most  of  the  important  deployments 
of  1942  were  ordered  and  carried  out  vir- 
tually defied  any  orderly  procedures  for 
equipping  outbound  troops.  The  system 
was  best  adapted,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  a 
strategy  of  concentrated  effort  in  one  thea- 
ter, a long  build-up  followed  by  massive 
land  campaigns.  For  a few  weeks  during 
the  spring  of  1942  strategic  plans  moved 


82  (1)  Corresp  in  Tr  Basis  1943  folder  and  Sv  Trs 
1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File.  (2)  Memo,  G-3  for  SOS, 
21  Nov  42,  sub:  Sv  Trs’  Tr  Basis  1944  and  Beyond, 
WDGCT  320.2  Gen  (11-14-42).  (3)  Greenfield, 
Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  208-10,  214-17,  and 
tables  on  pp.  203,  210.  (4)  See  below.lApp.  I.l 

w Memo,  Styer  for  Somervell,  4 Dec  42,  Sv  Trs 
1942-43  folder,  Case  23,  Lutes  File. 

84  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  4 Dec  42,  sub:  Sv 
Units,  Tr  Basis  1943,  Plan  for  folder,  Lutes  File. 

85  Memo  cited  n.  83. 

86  Corresp  in  Tr  Basis  1943  folder  and  Sv  Trs  1 942— 
43  folder,  Lutes  File. 
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in  this  direction  and  the  build-up  of  troops 
and  material  in  the  British  Isles  for  a cross- 
Channel  invasion  actually  got  under  way. 
With  the  suspension  of  invasion  plans  in 
the  summer  and  the  mounting  of  limited 
offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  North  Africa, 
the  logistical  system  faced  tasks  for  which 
it  had  not  been  designed.  The  forces  in 
North  Africa  were  supplied  for  several 
months  by  abnormal  procedures  and 
largely  uncontrolled  automatic  shipments. 
In  the  mounting  volume  of  supply  to  the 
Pacific,  the  essentially' retail  shipments  to 
the  small  ferry  bases  remained  through 
1942  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  supply  to  Alaska  was  an  almost 
purely  retail  system  of  direct  shipments  to 
individual  garrisons.  It  seemed  likely  that 
strategy  for  some  time  to  come  might  con- 
sist of  small-scale  and  medium-scale  task 
force  operations  in  several  theaters, 
launched  on  short  notice,  variable  in  their 
requirements,  and  sustained  in  part  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States  rather  than 
from  overseas  reserves.  Such  a trend  would 
shift  the  whole  emphasis  in  logistical  sup- 
port to  retail  operations  and  to  a degree  of 
improvisation  and  short-range  planning 


that  would  virtually  preclude  systematic 
scheduling  of  supply  on  a large  scale. 

Nonetheless,  the  experience  of  1942  and 
early  1943  was  not  wholly  foreign  to  the 
system’s  design.  The  supply  of  any  small 
base  in  a quiet  area,  to  the  extent  that  cur- 
rent demand  was  stable  and  ultimate 
objectives  fixed,  permitted  a regular  flow 
of  supply  under  routine  administration, 
thus  foreshadowing  in  miniature  the  sys- 
tem for  supplying  a great  invasion  base. 
At  a few  points — Australia,  New  Cale- 
donia, Espiritu  Santo,  Hawaii,  the  British 
Isles,  North  Africa— the  building  of  sup- 
ply reservoirs  to  support  later  offensives 
got  under  way,  and  even  the  limited  op- 
erations of  late  1942  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
North  Africa  gave  a foretaste  of  the  huge 
demands  later  campaigns  would  place 
upon  the  supply  system.  The  flow  of  sup- 
ply to  the  reservoir  areas,  after  a period  of 
initial  confusion,  was  beginning  by  spring 
of  1943  to  assume  something  of  the  rou- 
tine, wholesale  character,  as  well  as  the 
volume,  to  which  the  system  was  adapted, 
and  the  channels  of  supply  to  these  areas 
tended  increasingly  to  dominate  the  gen- 
eral pattern.  (\Map  4)  ] 
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BUILD-UP  AND  EARLY  OFFENSIVES 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Build-up  in  the  British  Isles 

First  Phase 


At  the  end  of  February  1942  the  lately 
proclaimed  Allied  strategy  of  concentrat- 
ing all  efforts  first  on  defeating  Germany 
had  an  air  of  unreality.  The  ramshackle 
Allied  front  along  the  Malay  Barrier  had 
collapsed,  and  the  drain  of  U.S.  troops, 
aircraft,  and  shipping  to  the  far  Pacific 
left  very  little  for  action  in  the  Atlantic. 
Early  in  March  Operation  Gymnast,  the 
proposed  Anglo-American  occupation  of 
French  North  Africa,  was  relegated  to  the 
“academic”  category  by  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Britain’s  hold  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  seemed  almost  lost  and  India  open 
to  invasion;  in  the  Middle  East  she  faced 
the  necessity  of  replacing  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  divisions  that  those 
dominions  were  preparing  to  recall  to  face 
the  threat  of  Japanese  invasion.  By  the  end 
of  January  General  Sir  Claude  J.  E.  Auch- 
inleck’s  promising  offensive  in  Libya  had 
ended  in  retreat  and  the  loss  of  most  of 
Cyrenaica.  In  an  effort  to  avert  collapse  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  East,  Churchill 
planned  to  send  out  almost  three  hundred 
thousand  troops  from  the  home  islands 
from  February  through  May.  For  neces- 
sary American  help  in  transporting  these 
troops,  he  was  willing  to  accept  a long 
postponement  of  the  planned  build-up  of 


U.S.  forces  in  Northern  Ireland.  Mean- 
while, before  the  end  of  February,  the 
American  military  leaders  were  preparing 
to  send  further  substantial  reinforcements 
to  the  Central  and  Southwest  Pacific  and 
to  the  island  chain  connecting  them.  There 
seemed  little  prospect  of  an  early  “closing 
and  tightening  the  ring”  about  Germany.1 * * 4 

Middle-of-the-Road  Strategy 

To  General  Marshall  and  some  of  his 
staff,  this  drift  of  strategic  emphasis  away 
from  the  western  theater  of  war  seemed 
dangerous.  Unless  Germany  were  soon  at- 
tacked in  force,  the  Soviet  armies  might 
succumb  and  Germany  might  make  her- 
self invulnerable  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. Whatever  might  be  lost  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  1942,  some  members 
of  the  staff  argued,  the  war  itself  was  not 
likely  to  be  lost  there,  while  it  could  well 
be  lost  in  Europe.  The  danger  seemed  the 
greater  in  January  and  February  as  the 

1 (1)  CCS  5/2,  3 Mar  42,  title:  Super-Gymnast. 

(2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942, 

Chs.  VI-VII.  (3)  See  above,  bh.  VI.I141  Msg,  For- 
mer Naval  Person  [Churchill]  to  President  Roosevelt, 

4 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp. 
189-91. 
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Soviet  winter  offensive  came  to  an  incon- 
clusive halt  and  Soviet  armies  in  the 
Crimea  met  serious  reverses.  Late  in  Janu- 
ary Eisenhower  noted: 

We’ve  got  to  go  to  Europe  and  fight— and 
we’ve  got  to  quit  wasting  resources  all  over 
the  world — and  still  worse — wasting  time.  If 
we’re  to  keep  Russia  in,  save  the  Middle 
East,  India  and  Burma;  we’ve  got  to  begin 
slugging  with  air  at  West  Europe;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a land  attack  as  soon  as  possible } 

The  basic  issue  of  American  strategy,  as 
it  finally  emerged  from  discussions  in  the 
joint  planning  committees  by  early  March, 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  three  alterna- 
tives: (a)  hold  in  the  Pacific  at  whatever 
cost  to  offensive  operations  in  Europe;  (b) 
accept  risks,  possibly  even  collapse,  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  order  to  concentrate 
forces  for  an  attack  on  Europe  from  bases 
in  England;  or  (c)  provide  a reasonable 
minimum  of  forces  for  defense  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  Pacific  while  beginning  to 
concentrate  in  the  British  Isles  for  an  early 
offensive  against  Germany.  What  differen- 
tiated the  third,  or  “middle-of-the-road,” 
alternative,  the  position  of  General  Eisen- 
hower and  most  of  the  WPD  staff,  from 
the  second— supported  by  the  Air  Staff — 
was  evidently  its  moderately  optimistic 
view  that  the  far  Pacific  could  be  held 
without  interfering  with  a substantial  con- 
centration in  the  European  theater.  Eisen- 
hower himself  considered  that  retention  of 
the  Southwest  Pacific  was  only  a “desir- 
able” not  a “necessary”  objective.3  Only  a 
few  of  the  Army  planners  held  that  “the 
effective  defense  of  the  Western  Pacific 
. . . would  jeopardize  the  success  of  the 
offensive  against  Germany”  — the  view 
expressed  by  one  (probably  the  AAF) 
member  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Strategic  Com- 
mittee.4 The  majority  view  was  supported 
by  estimates  that  the  forces  yet  to  be  trans- 


ported to  the  Pacific  would  be  essentially 
the  same  whether  the  intention  were  to 
hold  the  existing  line  or  to  withdraw  to  the 
Central  Pacific.5 

On  16  March  the  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  to 
recommend  the  third  course  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Events  demonstrated  that  this  choice 
represented  only  a qualified  endorsement 
of  the  principle  of  immediate  concentra- 
tion in  the  western  European  theater.  The 
decision  was  qualified  by  the  assumption 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  Middle  East  and 
India,  and  possibly  even  China,  must  be 
held  at  all  costs,  and  it  was  weakened  by 
the  allotment  to  the  Central,  South,  and 
Southwest  Pacific  of  approximately  half 
the  Army  forces  slated  to  be  sent  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  1942.  In 
deciding,  therefore,  to  propose  to  the  Brit- 
ish a combined  effort  to  re-enter  the  Euro- 
pean continent  in  1942,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  registering  their  hope,  but  not  their 
determination,  that  the  other  two  princi- 
pal theaters  of  war — Middle  East  and 
Pacific — would  not  absorb  more  strength 
than  had  already  been  allotted  to  them.6 

Since  the  preceding  autumn  the  con- 
ception of  a large-scale  invasion  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Continent  from 
bases  in  the  British  Isles  had  been  taking 
form.  The  arguments  favoring  both  the 
general  strategy  of  concentration  against 

2 ( 1 ) Notations  by  Eisenhower,  22  Jan  42  entry, 
Item  3,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (2)  Memo,  WPD  for 
CofS,  28  Feb  42,  sub:  Strategic  Conceptions  and 
Their  Application  to  the  SWPA,  Envelope  35,  Exec  4. 

1 Memo  cited  n.  2(2). 

4 JPS  2/2/A  (formerly  JPS  12/1/A),  18  Feb  42, 
title:  Review'  of  the  Strategic  Sit  in  the  Japanese  The- 
ater of  War. 

5 (1)  JPS  2/6,  rpt  by  JUSSC,  6 Mar  42,  title:  Strate- 
gic Deployment  of  Land,  Sea,  and  Air  Forces  of  U.S. 
After  revision,  this  paper  was  approved  as  JCS  23,  14 
Mar  42,  same  title.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic 
Planning:  1941  1942 , pp.  159ff. 

6 Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , 
pp.  161  IT. 
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Germany  and  the  specific  strategy  of  an 
invasion  across  the  English  Channel  leaned 
heavily  on  logistical  considerations,  above 
all  on  the  factor  of  shipping.  Because  of 
the  vast  distances  in  the  Pacific,  only  a 
fraction — a half  or  a third — of  the  forces 
that  could  be  deployed  against  western 
Europe  could  be  supported,  with  the  same 
amount  of  shipping,  in  operations  against 
Japan.  As  Eisenhower  argued,  to  concen- 
trate first  against  Germany  would  actually 
conform  to  the  strategic  maxim  that  the 
weaker  of  two  enemies  should  be  attacked 
first,  since  Japan  was  relatively  stronger 
than  the  European  Axis  in  terms  of  the 
power  that  the  Allies  could  bring  to  bear 
against  her.  The  only  alternatives  to  at- 
tacking Germany  over  water  approaches — 
from  the  northwest  or  from  the  south — 
were  to  rely  exclusively  on  air  bombard- 
ment or  to  send  large  forces  to  the  Eastern 
Front;  the  logistical  difficulties  of  this  lat- 
ter course  were  even  greater  than  those  of 
operations  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Man  and  nature,  finally,  had  given  the 
British  Isles  resources  and  facilities  needed 
to  build  an  adequate  base  for  a land  inva- 
sion of  the  Continent  and  for  the  strategic 
air  bombardment  that  would  precede  it — 
raw  materials,  manpower,  industry,  trans- 
portation— and  these  were  located  adja- 
cent to  the  direct  approaches  to  the  heart 
of  German  power.  The  British  Isles  and 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  North  American 
continent,  together  constituting  the  mili- 
tary-economic center  of  gravity  of  the 
western  anti-Axis  coalition,  were  closer  to 
northwestern  Europe  than  to  any  other 
worthwhile  strategic  objective— a fact 
American  planners  had  dimly  perceived 
back  in  spring  of  1941.  ( See  Map  No- 
where else  was  it  possible  within  a given 
time  to  assemble  so  large  an  invasion  force 
in  so  advantageous  a position  for  an  am- 


phibious assault  as  in  the  British  Isles.  An 
invasion  based  on  the  British  Isles  would 
not  have  to  be  weakened,  as  would  one  in 
any  other  quarter,  by  diversion  of  large 
forces  to  garrison  the  British  Isles  against 
a possible  German  attack  across  the  Chan- 
nel. The  most  powerful  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  Germany,  in  short,  was  one  based 
on  the  British  Isles.* * * * 7 

The  crucial  questions  were,  would  such 
a blow  be  strong  enough?  and  could  it  be 
struck  soon  enough?  Germany  could  mus- 
ter great  power  in  northwestern  Europe. 
If  the  Allies  could  not  strike  before  the 
Soviet  armies  had  been  crippled,  the 
chances  of  a successful  invasion  would 
fade  to  almost  nothing.  Eisenhowrer 
thought  it  essential  “to  engage  from  the 
middle  of  May  onward,  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  German  Air  Force,  and  by  late 
summer  an  increasing  amount  of  his 
ground  forces.”8  TheJUSSC  estimated 
that  in  order  to  create  a “material  diver- 
sion” of  German  strength  from  the  Eastern 
Front  the  Allies  would  have  to  hurl  a 
ground  army  of  600,000  troops,  with  6,500 
planes,  against  northwestern  Europe  by 
September  at  the  latest.  Nor  could  the  flow 
of  material  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  be 
allowed  to  dwindle.  The  planners  recom- 
mended that  “maximum  quantities”  be 
delivered  in  1942,  and  before  the  end  of 
March,  while  the  invasion  plan  was  still 
unsettled,  the  President  brusquely  ordered 
that  lagging  deliveries  be  speeded  up  to 
meet  earlier  commitments.9  The  need  for 


' ( 1 ) These  arguments  are  summed  up  in  memo 

cited'ln.  2(2)1  and  memo,  Eisenhower  for  CofS,  25 

Mar  42,  sub:  Critical  Points  in  the  Development  of  a 

Co-ord  Viewpoint  as  to  Maj  Tasks  of  the  War,  OPD 

581  Bolero,  6.  (2)  See.  also  above.lch.  lit 

8 Memo  ritedln.  2(2)1 

9 ('ll  JPS  2/6  r.iteJ n.  b(  1 1.  (2)  For  aid  to  the  USSR, 
see  below, [ch.  XXj 
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haste  and  the  need  for  strength  pulled  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  Changing  Outlook  in  Shipping 

The  planners  had  come  far  from  the 
optimism  of  midsummer  1941  when,  as- 
suming that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
probably  be  crushed,  they  had  neverthe- 
less believed  that  the  United  States,  with 
modest  help  from  Britain,  would  be  able 
to  beat  Germany  on  her  own  ground  in 
1943  and  1944.  One  reason  for  the  somber 
outlook  in  1942  was  the  grim  shipping 
situation.  Concluded  the  JUSSC  early  in 
March: 

Availability  of  shipping  controls  all  deci- 
sions concerning  overseas  movement  in  1942. 

. . . Shipping  must  be  used  in  a manner 
which  will  contribute  most  to  effective  results 
against  the  Axis  in  1942,  as  during  this  year 
the  United  Nations  will  constantly  be  on  the 
verge  of  ultimate  defeat.10 

The  committee  expected  losses  in  1942  to 
offset  additions  from  new  construction  and 
from  diversions  of  merchant  shipping  to 
military  use;  it  urged  that  an  effective 
pooling  system  be  instituted,  that  nonmili- 
tary uses  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and 
even  that  noncombatants  be  evacuated 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  studying  the  alternative  courses  of 
action  in  the  Pacific — to  hold  or  to  aban- 
don the  far  Pacific — the  committee  had 
decided  that  the  effect  on  the  scale  of  effort 
in  the  European  theater  would  not  be 
markedly  different  in  either  case.  If  the 
present  line  in  the  Pacific  were  held,  it 
seemed  possible  to  send  to  the  European 
theater  about  100,000  troops  by  July, 
300,000  by  October,  and  435,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  the  far  Pacific  were 
given  up — presumably  a difficult  and 
gradual  process — each  of  these  figures 


might  be  increased  by  about  60,000.  Evi- 
dently the  British  would  have  to  assume 
the  main  burden  of  any  attack  across  the 
Channel  in  late  summer  or  fall  of  1942. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  thought  that 
U.S.  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  “assist 
effectively”  in  such  a venture,  since  the 
first  increments  would  be  strongly  rein- 
forced in  the  weeks  following  the  assault.11 

Almost  immediately  these  estimates  had 
to  be  re-examined.  On  4 and  5 March  the 
British  Prime  Minister  sent  urgent  mes- 
sages to  President  Roosevelt  describing  the 
deterioration  of  Britain’s  position  in  troop- 
carrying and  cargo  shipping,  and  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  forces  on  the 
Levant-Caspian  front.  He  requested  spe- 
cifically a loan  of  shipping  to  move  about 
forty  thousand  troops  with  their  equip- 
ment around  the  Cape  (leaving  the  United 
Kingdom  in  April  and  May),  and  an  allot- 
ment of  two  more  American  divisions  to 
the  Anzac  area  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  not  to  recall 
the  two  divisions  then  in  the  Near  East. 
Churchill  was  willing  to  defer  for  some 
time  further  American  reinforcements  for 
Northern  Ireland,  beyond  those  that  could 
be  transported  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
shipping  to  be  sent  over  for  the  Cape  voy- 
age. The  President’s  immediate  decision  to 
grant  this  request  meant  that,  just  as  in 
January  and  the  preceding  autumn,  a 
large  block  of  shipping  would  be  sent  to 
distant  waters  from  which  it  could  not  re- 
turn for  many  months.  Only  about  40,000 
troops,  instead  of  100,000,  could  be  sent 
across  the  North  Atlantic  in  American 
shipping  before  July,  and  direct  move- 

10  JPS  2/5,  6 Mar  42,  title:  Strategic  Deployment 
of  Land,  Sea,  and  Air  Forces  of  U.S. 

"JPS  2/6  citedln.  5(1)1 

The  11,700  troops  already  in  Northern  Ireland 
were  not  included  in  these  totals. 
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ments  to  Iceland  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated. The  pre-October  build-up  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  preliminary  estimates, 
would  be  reduced  to  180,000  instead  of 
300,000.  In  addition,  about  thirty-six 
freighters  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  lend-lease  service  to  the  Red  Sea 
area.12 

The  long-range  effects  were  less  easily 
evaluated.  Since  shipping  in  lend-lease 
services  was  to  provide  the  freight  trans- 
port needed  for  the  Pacific  and  Middle 
East  reinforcements,  cargo  shipping  would 
not  become  the  limiting  factor  in  overseas 
deployment  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appalling 
upsurge  in  ship  losses  during  March  un- 
dermined all  estimates  of  future  transport 
capabilities,  and  withdrawals  from  com- 
mercial services  were  difficult  to  predict. 
The  planners  found  that,  in  general,  it  was 
“very  difficult  to  arrive  at  precise  answers” 
as  to  cargo  shipping  availability  during 
the  latter  half  of  1942. 13  As  for  troop  ship- 
ping, certain  “potentialities”  had  been 
omitted  from  the  earlier  estimates.  Aqui- 
tania  and  Queen  Mary , which  were  to  be 
sent  around  the  Cape,  might  be  used  on 
their  return  voyage,  perhaps  with  other 
British  transports  as  well,  to  move  U.S. 
troops  to  the  British  Isles.  Less  promising 
possibilities  were  the  use  of  Navy  combat 
loaders  for  Pacific  runs  (releasing  other 
shipping  for  the  Atlantic),  acquisition  of 
Axis  vessels  interned  in  South  America, 
and  piecemeal  movements  of  small  de- 
tachments of  troops  on  freighters.  From  all 
these  facts,  the  JUSSC  concluded  that  the 
earlier  estimates  of  possible  build-up  in  the 
British  Isles — 300,000  by  October,  435,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year — might  be  “equalled 
or  possibly  improved.”  14  The  Joint  Chiefs 
accordingly  recommended  on  16  March 
that,  if  the  British  concurred,  the  assem- 


bling of  troops  and  material  in  the  British 
Isles  for  a continental  invasion  should  be- 
gin at  once.15 

Late  in  March,  as  planning  for  the  in- 
vasion build-up  went  into  high  gear,  the 
transportation  staff  of  the  SOS  came  up 
with  new  and  disturbing  predictions.  In 
view  of  the  high  rate  of  losses  and  the  pre- 
sumed necessity  of  completing  scheduled 
deployment  to  other  theaters,  it  now  ap- 
peared that  cargo  shipping  would  support 
only  about  255,000  troops  in  the  British 
Isles  by  the  end  of  1942;  none  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose  until  August, 
and  very  little  until  September.  The  Com- 
bined Staff  Planners,  studying  the  data, 
reached  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that  for 
a mid-September  assault  only  one  infantry 
and  half  an  armored  division  from  the 
United  States  could  be  ready  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  even  if  air  force  deployment  were 
held  down  to  a level  that  the  committee 
judged  insufficient  to  give  decisive  superi- 
ority. There  were  other  limitations.  To 
mount  the  assault  itself  would  require  a 
“virtual  cessation”  of  imports  into  Eng- 
land during  the  assembly  and  mounting 
period,  and  its  subsequent  support  would 
make  severe  inroads  upon  Britain’s  ecoh- 


,s(l)  Msgs,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  4 and  5 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill, 
Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  189-94,  and  summary  of  Presi- 
dent’s reply,  pp.  1 95—96.  (2)  MatlofF  and  Snell,  Strate- 
gic Planning:  1941  -1942 , pp.  162-64.  (3)  App.  II  to 
JCS  23  cited jnT 5(11  (4)  See  shipping  study,  27  Mar 
42,  title:  Plan  “A,”  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCTT 
HB.  (5)  See  also  below,  HJh.  XXi 
13  App.  II  cited  n.  12(3). 

Ibid. 

15  (1)  Min,  5th  mtg  JCS,  16  Mar  42.  (2)  For  dis- 
cussion of  shipping  losses,  see  min,  12  th  mtg  CCS,  17 
Mar  42.  (3)  CCS  39/1,  14  Mar  42,  title:  Relation  of 
Merchant  Shipg  Losses  to  Prosecution  of  War.  (4) 
JPS  16/1,  25  Mar  42,  title:  Appreciation  of  U.S.  Mil 
Shipg  Sit.  (5)  See  above,  |Ch.  VIIIl  and  below,  App. 
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omy.16  Available  landing  craft  would  sup- 
port a landing  only  about  a fifth  as  strong 
as  the  committee  believed  necessary.  Pro- 
jecting the  estimates  into  1943,  the  com- 
mittee judged  an  operation  in  the  spring 
of  1943  to  be  barely  feasible,  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  were  still  containing  the 
bulk  of  the  German  Army  and  the  use  of 
cargo  shipping  in  other  theaters  and  for 
civilian  needs  were  ruthlessly  curtailed. 
Even  so,  the  American  contribution  would 
be  small,  primarily  air  forces,  with  only 
about  five  ground  divisions.  The  CPS  un- 
equivocally ruled  out  a 1942  assault, 
asserting  it  would  not  be  possible  to  land 
ground  forces  on  the  Continent  “with  suf- 
ficient support  to  give  reasonable  assurance 
that  they  could  be  maintained.”17 

The  new  assessment  of  shipping  capa- 
bilities came  at  a critical  juncture  in  plan- 
ning. On  25  March  General  Marshall  had 
secured  the  President’s  approval  to  put 
the  plan  in  shape  for  discussion  with  the 
British,  and  during  the  next  few  days  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  Marshall  and 
Hopkins  to  take  it  to  London  instead  of 
working  through  the  combined  machinery 
in  Washington.  On  the  25th,  also,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  had  presented  a study 
elaborating  on  the  thesis  developed  in  his 
memorandum  of  28  February.  Up  to  this 
point  the  drift  of  thinking  among  the 
American  planners  was  on  the  whole  in 
the  direction  of  a 1942  invasion,  although 
there  had  been  some  discussion  of  a more 
cautious  plan  presented  by  the  British  for 
an  operation  in  1943,  to  be  undertaken 
only  in  the  event  of  a serious  deterioration 
of  German  power  in  the  West.  Estimates  of 
forces  that  might  be  available  were  reas- 
suring. By  mid- August  1942  a force  of  six 
infantry,  three  armored,  and  two  motor- 
ized divisions,  trained  and  equipped,  could 
be  mustered;  by  the  following  April,  at 
least  eighteen  and  probably  twenty-one 


infantry  divisions,  two  of  them  trained  and 
equipped  for  amphibious  operations,  be- 
sides six  armored  divisions,  five  motorized 
divisions,  and  one  airborne  division.  The 
Air  Forces  estimated  that  over  700  combat 
aircraft  could  be  made  available  by  mid- 
September  and  3,300  by  the  following 
April.  But  on  27  March  Col.  John  E.  Hull 
of  WPD  received  from  Lt.  Col.  Marcus  B. 
Stokes  of  General  Gross’  staff  a succinct 
statement  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
shipping.  Only  about  105,000  troops — 
equivalent  perhaps  to  three  and  one-half 
infantry  or  two  armored  divisions  with 
supporting  ground  elements,  but  without 
air  forces — could  be  moved  to  England  by 
mid-September,  and  only  400,000  could 
be  moved  and  supported  by  April  1943, 
including  the  troops  already  in  or  on  the 
way  to  Northern  Ireland.  For  the  program 
as  a whole,  cargo  shipping  was  the  limit- 
ing factor.  If  the  movement  of  the  million 
or  more  American  troops  that  WPD  had 
estimated  as  necessary  for  an  invasion  were 
to  depend  on  American  shipping  alone, 
Stokes  estimated  it  could  not  be  completed 
until  September  1943. 18 


16  ( 1)  CPS  26/ 1 , 3 Apr  42,  title:  Offensive  Opns  in 
Europe.  (2)  Shipping  data  are  from  the  chart  “Ship- 
ping Capabilities  in  1942,”  1 April  1942,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Transportation  Division,  SOS,  and 
appended  as  Annex  D to  CPS  26/1.  The  troop  carry- 
ing estimates  corresponded  roughly  with  the  earlier 
ones  of  the  JUSSC.  Cargo  shipping  estimates  assumed 
that  fourteen  cargo  vessels  a month,  over  and  above 
the  eighteen  already  requested  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, would  be  made  available  for  Army  use.  See 
above, 


Ch.  VIII 


17  CPS  26/1  cited  n.  16(1). 

18  (1)  Memo,  Col  Thomas  D.  Davis  for  Col  Hull, 
27  Mar  42,  sub:  Availability  of  Certain  Maj  Units.  (2) 
Memo,  G-4  for  WPD,  27  Mar  42,  sub:  Estd  Dates  by 
Which  Certain  Divs  Will  Be  Equipped.  (3)  Memo, 
Stokes  for  Hull,  27  Mar  42,  sub:  Shipg  Ests.  All  in 
ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2.  For  com- 
parison, Stokes  showed  the  far  greater  limitations 
upon  deployment  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  (4) 
Stimson  and  Bundy,  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War, 
pp.  416-19.  (5)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p. 
521. 
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Colonel  Stokes  did  not  rest  his  estimate 
for  a September  1942  operation,  as  he  did 
that  for  a 1943  operation,  upon  the  re- 
cently calculated  limitations  of  cargo  ship- 
ping, which  indicated  that  not  even 
105,000  troops  could  be  supported  by  mid- 
September.  Cargo  shipping  limitations, 
by  their  nature,  could  be  expected  to  come 
into  play  gradually.  In  the  early  stages  of 
a build-up  program,  cargo  shipping  would 
be  required  mainly  to  move  the  equip- 
ment of  deploying  forces;  any  given  body 
of  troops  could  live  for  a month  or  two,  if 
necessary,  on  the  maintenance  supplies 
they  brought  with  them.  The  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  Stokes’  estimate  and 
the  earlier  ones  relating  to  a 1942  opera- 
tion seems  to  have  resulted  from  two  new 
assumptions:  first,  that  the  build-up  in  the 
British  Isles  could  begin  only  after  the  gar- 
risoning of  other  theaters  and  bases  had 
been  largely  completed,  that  is,  in  July 
and  August;  and  second,  that  any  British 
assistance  in  troop  transport  could  not  be 
provided  before  September.  The  earlier 
estimates  had  not  considered  the  problem 
of  timing  at  all,  but  merely  matched  esti- 
mated aggregate  capacity  against  aggre- 
gate demands. 

The  new  shipping  estimates,  at  any  rate, 
gave  a decisive  turn  to  planning.  As  late  as 
28  March  WPD  was  inclined  to  accept  the 
earlier  figures,  based  primarily  on  aggre- 
gate troop  carrying  capacity,  which  envis- 
aged placing  almost  450,000  troops  in  the 
British  Isles  by  the  end  of  1942.  However, 
the  outline  plan  drawn  up  by  the  WPD 
staff  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
1 April  focused,  in  the  main,  upon  a 1943 
invasion.  It  envisaged  combined  forces  of 
48  divisions  and  5,800  combat  planes,  of 
which  the  United  States  would  provide 
about  30  divisions  and  3,250  combat 
planes.  This  would  involve  a build-up,  by 
1 April  1943,  of  about  a million  American 


troops  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  course  of 
these  preparations  it  might  become  neces- 
sary in  the  autumn  of  1942  to  launch  an 
emergency  attack  across  the  Channel  in 
an  effort  to  avert  a collapse  on  the  Eastern 
Front  or  to  take  advantage  of  an  unex- 
pected weakening  of  German  strength  in 
the  West.  Such  an  attack  would  have  to  be 
launched  with  whatever  forces  were  avail- 
able, and  on  the  basis  of  the  Stokes  esti- 
mates, it  was  candidly  described  in  the 
outline  plan  as  a “sacrifice  in  the  common 
good.”  19  Except  in  this  contingency,  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1942  would  depend 
on  a continuing  flow  of  munitions  and 
limited  military  assistance,  for  example  by 
sending  air  forces  to  the  Middle  East.  As 
for  the  main  operation,  the  outline  plan, 
pointing  again  to  the  Stokes  estimates  that 
only  about  four  hundred  thousand  troops 
could  be  moved  and  supported  by  April 
1943  with  American  shipping,  suggested 
that  British  troop  transports  might  be 
made  available  after  the  situation  was  sta- 
bilized in  the  eastern  theaters,  and  that 
more  cargo  shipping  would  have  to  be 
diverted  from  other  uses  early  in  1943.  For 
either  a 1942  or  a 1943  operation,  con- 
struction of  landing  craft  would  have  to  be 
greatly  accelerated.  In  order  to  meet  an 
April  1943  jump-off  date,  an  immediate 

,;|  (1)  One  copy  of  the  outline  plan,  or  the  Marshall 
Memorandum  as  it  was  called,  is  filed  as  memo,  CofS 
for  President,  no  date,  sub:  Basis  for  Preparation  of 
the  Atchd  Outline  Plan  . . . , Bolero  folder,  Lutes 
File.  For  others,  see  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Plan- 
ning: 194! -1942 , pp.  184-B6.  That  the  outline  plan 
used  the  estimates  in  the  Stokes  memorandum  seems 
fairly  evident.  Stokes,  in  turn,  evidently  had  used  the 
same  data  as  the  1 April  1942  chart,  “Shipping  Capa- 
bilities in  1942,”  though  its  conclusions  were  not  the 
same,  particularly  on  the  matter  of  cargo  shipping 
limitations  in  1942.  The  estimates  of  divisions  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  autumn  of  1942 
are  roughly  reconcilable  in  Stokes’  memorandum, 
CPS  26/1,  and  in  the  Marshall  Memorandum,  except 
that  the  latter  includes  some  air  forces  as  well  as  three 
and  one-half  ground  divisions.  (2)  Notes  on  9th  mtg 
JPS,  28  Mar  42,  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  1. 
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decision  was  imperative  so  that  the  com- 
plex logistical  preparations — base  con- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
curement programs,  troop  and  materiel 
deployment — might  get  under  way.  Ship- 
ping and  landing  craft  loomed  as  the 
bottlenecks.20 

The  London  Staff  Conversations 

In  the  second  week  of  April  1942  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  Harry  Hopkins  went  to 
London  to  sell  this  project  to  the  British. 
To  Churchill,  the  plan  offered  insurance 
against  the  danger  that  the  Americans 
might  turn  their  backs  upon  Europe  to 
prosecute  the  Pacific  war.  British  agree- 
ment upon  the  main  cross-Channel  opera- 
tion in  1943  (Roundup)  with  its  prepara- 
tory build-up  (Bolero)  therefore  was 
quick  and  even  enthusiastic.  The  British 
did  express  misgivings,  however,  and  asked 
pointed  questions  regarding  the  1942 
emergency  operation  (Sledgehammer). 
They  also  registered  an  emphatic  reserva- 
tion indicating  that  Britain’s  precarious 
position  in  the  Middle  East  must  be  held 
whatever  the  cost.21 

Qualified  agreement,  with  underlying 
doubts  and  reservations,  was  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  at  this  time.  The  situa- 
tion was  such  that  decision  had  to  precede, 
not  follow,  the  study,  maneuvers,  testing 
of  equipment,  and  actual  experience  in 
amphibious  warfare  that  would  indicate 
whether  the  plan  were  feasible.  On  the 
crucial  question  of  landing  craft,  for  ex- 
ample, planning  and  production  were  in 
such  a state  of  confusion  during  April  that 
Marshall  could  give  no  concrete  answers 
to  British  questions,  and  no  one  on  the 
small  staff  he  took  to  London  was  techni- 
cally competent  to  discuss  the  problem. 
On  shipping,  the  other  bottleneck,  there 


was  more  discussion  but  little  was  settled. 
The  Americans  wanted  to  know,  above  all, 
whether  the  British  could  handle  the  60 
percent  of  the  total  build-up  program  for 
which  American  shipping  appeared  to  be 
lacking.  The  British  indicated  that  the 
Queens  could  be  made  available  for  troop- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  after  the  peak  of 
deployment  to  the  Middle  East  had  been 
passed,  possibly  as  early  as  the  coming 
July.  By  April  1943  these  giant  vessels 
might  be  able  to  carry  some  250,000 
American  troops  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
another  100,000  might  be  added  from 
January  1943  on  by  additional  transports 
taken  from  the  Middle  East  convoys.  But 
beyond  this  the  British  were  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves.  Apart  from  the  claim 
of  the  Middle  East  upon  their  shipping, 
they  also  had  their  eyes  upon  the  lagging 
relief  of  Iceland  by  American  forces  and 
the  movement  of  Canadian  troops  and 
RAF  trainees  across  the  North  Atlantic.22 

The  British  also  undertook  tentatively 
to  provide  half  the  cargo  tonnage  needed 
for  the  program  by  cutting  into  their  con- 
voys to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  into  their 
domestic  imports.  They  intimated,  how- 
ever, that  the  Americans  had  set  their  ton- 
nage requirements  rather  high.  They 
thought  the  equipment  allowances  of  U.S. 
troops,  especially  of  vehicles,  and  Amer- 
ican standards  of  subsistence  and  mainte- 
nance were  “fat,”  and  suggested  possible 
shipping  economies  by  disassembling  and 
crating  vehicles  and  by  using  British 


20  Ibid. 

21  (1)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  pp.  187-90.  (2)  Gordon  A.  Harrison,  Cross-Chan- 
nel Attack,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1951),  pp.  16-19.  (3)  Church- 
ill, Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  3 1 7-20. 

22  (1)  Min,  3d  mtg  U.S.-Br  Planners,  London,  12 
Apr  42.  (2)  Notes  prepared  by  Home  Force  Logis  Stf, 
13  Apr  42.  Both  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  5. 
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equipment.  The  American  response  to 
these  suggestions  was  cool.23 

The  British  were  willing,  in  short,  to 
provide  substantial  assistance  in  shipping 
to  supplement  American  resources,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
underwrite  the  whole  Bolero  program. 
The  program  could  now  get  under  way, 
but  its  completion,  as  far  as  the  British 
were  concerned,  would  depend  on  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East. 

Unfortunately,  the  shipping  tentatively 
promised  by  the  British  would  become 
available,  for  the  most  part,  too  late  to 
help  Sledgehammer.  The  British  response 
to  this  feature  of  the  American  plan  was 
noticeably  lukewarm;  far  from  being  an 
emergency  operation  to  save  the  Soviet 
Union  from  collapse,  Sledgehammer  ap- 
peared to  the  British  as  one  that  must  in- 
evitably result  in  catastrophe  unless  the 
USSR  were  so  far  from  collapse  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from  reacting  vigorous- 
ly to  it.  General  Marshall  was  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  attempting  to 
justify  a venture  to  which  the  Americans 
could  contribute  very  little;  his  only  de- 
fense of  the  mid-September  launching 
date,  which  the  British  and  some  of  the 
Americans  thought  would  probably  be  too 
late,  was  that  few  if  any  American  ground 
forces  would  be  in  the  British  Isles  before 
that  date.  The  reason  there  would  be  so 
few  was  the  determination  that  the  Bolero 
program  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  planned  build-up  of  forces  in 
other  theaters  and  along  lines  of  commu- 
nications. It  was  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  British  made  similar  reservations  re- 
garding the  areas  in  which  they  had  a 
primary  interest.2'* 

But  Sledgehammer  and  Roundup 
could  not  be  kept  in  separate  compart- 
ments. Delay  in  inaugurating  the  build- 


up of  American  forces  would  certainly 
wreck  a prologue  operation  in  September 
1942,  but  almost  as  thoroughly  it  would 
ruin  the  “main  show”  seven  months  later. 
The  central  logistical  problem  of  Bolero- 
Sledgehammer-Roundup  was  one  of  tim- 
ing and  scheduling.  The  British  adminis- 
trative staffs  were  already  pointing  out 
that  if  the  build-up  were  concentrated  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months  before  the  at- 
tack, the  ports  in  Britain  might  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  incoming  traffic,  let 
alone  the  additional  problem — hardly 
mentioned  at  the  conference — of  outload- 
ing  for  the  assault.  The  inflow  of  material, 
if  not  of  troops,  must  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.25  But  the  problem  of 
scheduling  seems  to  have  attracted  little 
attention  in  the  conference  discussions. 
The  plan  that  Marshall  brought  to  Lon- 
don itself  alluded  to  the  need  for  more 
cargo  shipping  only  as  a problem  to  be 
met  in  1943.  Colonel  Hull  observed  that 
American  units  sent  over  during  1942 
might  have  to  leave  behind  much  of  their 
equipment,  and  both  he  and  Marshall 
evidently  accepted  as  unavoidable  the 
postponement  of  the  movement  of  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo  until  the  first  few  months 
of  1943,  although  they  also  admitted  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  construction 
of  airfields,  depots,  and  cantonments,  all 
requiring  materials  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States,  before  the  end  of  1942.26 


2:1  (1)  Br  stf  paper,  no  date,  sub:  Note  on  Cargo 
Shipg  Involved  in  Projected  American  Move.  (2) 
Min,  Br  CofS  mtg,  attended  by  Gen  Marshall,  14 
Apr  42.  Both  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4, 
Folder  2.  (3)  Min  citedln.  22(11.1 

24  Harrison,  Cross-Channel  Attack,  pp.  17-18. 

25  Paper  cited  n.  23(1). 

m For  the  statement  of  Colonel  Hull,  see  min  cited 


n.  22(1)  The  Stokes  estimate,  possibly  because  of  lack 
oTmtormation,  had  explicitly  left  British  port  capacity 
out  of  consideration. 
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There  was  no  assurance,  when  Mar- 
shall and  his  staffleft  London,  that  the 
problem  of  timing  and  scheduling  could 
be  solved.  The  simultaneous  build-up  for 
two  operations,  moreover,  created  some 
conflict  in  emphasis.  Sledgehammer’s 
overriding  need  was  for  a heavy  flow  of 
combat  troops  during  the  coming  spring 
and  summer,  while  for  Roundup  an  even 
flow  of  cargo  over  the  whole  period  was 
essential  in  order  to  avoid  congestion  at 
the  end  of  the  program.  But  for  either  op- 
eration, it  was  obviously  desirable  and 
probably  essential  that  the  build-up  begin 
immediately. 

The  Flow  of  Troops 

Fortunately  the  movement  of  troops 
and  material  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
begun  before  Pearl  Harbor,  had  not  been 
halted  but  only  slowed  by  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  East.  By  early  March 
about  1 1,000  of  a projected  force  of  105,- 
000  had  reached  Northern  Ireland,  and 
Army  forces  in  Iceland,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  late  February  shipment,  amounted 
to  almost  15,000;  the  last  U.S.  marines 
left  Iceland  on  9 March,  though  a sizable 
British  garrison  remained.27 

The  diversion  of  more  American  ship- 
ping into  the  Pacific  and  around  the  Cape, 
as  a result  of  Churchill’s  request  early  in 
March,  cut  into  planned  movements  both 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  to  Iceland.  Al- 
though direct  shipments  to  Iceland  had 
been  ruled  out  at  first,  the  remainder  of 
the  5th  Division  was  shipped  in  two  small 
contingents  during  April  under  a com- 
plicated shuttle  arrangement  by  which 
some  of  the  British  garrison  was  also  trans- 
shipped to  Ireland.  These  movements 
were  a by-product  of  the  larger  movement 
to  Northern  Ireland,  planned  in  two  in- 


stallments for  late  April  and  early  May  in 
the  flotilla  that  was  subsequently  to  carry 
two  British  divisions  around  the  Cape. 
The  first  convoy,  a large  one  including  the 
British  liner  Aquitania,  temporarily  di- 
verted from  the  Pacific,  sailed  from  New 
York  on  30  April  with  some  nineteen 
thousand  troops,  including  the  second  Ice- 
land contingent  and  part  of  the  34th  In- 
fantry Division.1 2® 

Moving  the  1st  Armored  Division  to 
Northern  Ireland  proved  more  difficult. 
This  was  the  Army’s  first  experience  in 
moving  a unit  of  this  type  overseas.  The 
division’s  impedimenta,  including  its  re- 
serve and  replacement  vehicles  and  main- 
tenance supplies,  came  to  more  than  200,- 
000  ship  tons,  most  of  it  bulky  cargo.  The 
first  Iceland  contingent  early  in  April  had 
taken  some  of  the  immediately  available 
freighters,  and  space  requirements  turned 
out  to  have  been  underestimated.  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  separating  troops  from  their 
equipment,  the  move  was  scheduled  in 
two  installments;  the  first  echelon,  nine 
thousand  troops  on  the  Queen  Mary,  sailed 
on  1 1 May,  the  remainder  in  two  smaller 
transports  on  the  31st — the  latter  sailing 
being  noteworthy  as  the  first  experiment 
with  double  loading  on  troop  transports 
(rotation  of  passengers  between  sleeping 
and  recreation  quarters).  Splitting  the 
troop  movement  did  not  prevent  some  dis- 

(1)  Administrative  and  Logistical  History  of  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations:  The  Predecessor 
Commands,  Vol.  I,  MS,  OCMH.  (2)  WPD  Weekly 
Status  Map,  12  Mar  42,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (3)  See 
abovefCh'  VI.| 

-*  (1)  Rpt,  NYPOE  Statistical  Summary,  OCT  HB. 

(2)  Corresp  in  370.5  England  folder  Br  file,  and  in 
Iceland  Misc  folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Min,  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  mtgs  CCS,  1 7,  24,  and  3 1 Mar  42.  (4)  CCS 
58/2,  rpt  by  CMTC,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Relief  of  Br 
Trs  in  Iceland.  (5)  Msg,  WPD  to  CG  USAFBI,  28 
Mar  42,  OPD  320.2  Gt  Brit,  3.  (6)  Shipping  study 
citedln,  12(41  (7)  Msg,  CG  SOS  to  USFOR,  12  Apr 
42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  1. 
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persal  of  the  cargo  movement.  All  the 
division’s  tanks  were  carried  across  in  two 
trips,  on  30  April  and  13  June,  by  the  sea- 
train  Texas.  The  remainder  of  the  tonnage 
was  spread  over  several  shipments,  some 
in  the  30  April  convoy,  others  during 
May.  As  late  as  24  March,  OPD  had  laid 
down  the  law  to  the  transportation  staffs 
that  “troops  would  go  overseas  only  when 
their  full  equipment  could  go  with  or  be- 
fore them.”  29  Six  weeks  later,  under  pres- 
sure to  accelerate  troop  movements  to 
Northern  Ireland,  OPD  informed  the 
SOS  that  the  remainder  of  the  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  must  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  transports  were  available,  “even  though 
its  equipment  must  go  later.” 30  The  whole 
experience  was  a foretaste  of  the  difficulty 
of  synchronizing  the  flow  of  troops  and 
cargo  in  a long-range  deployment  pro- 
gram.31 

Following  approval  of  Bolero- Round- 
up in  April,  planning  of  the  deployment 
program  began  immediately.  Two  com- 
bined committees  were  set  up  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  co-ordinate  the  process, 
one  in  London  to  arrange  for  reception 
and  maintenance  of  incoming  American 
forces,  one  in  Washington  to  schedule 
movements  and  set  shipping  require- 
ments. The  Bolero  Combined  Commit- 
tees found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
threat  of  later  congestion,  which  only  im- 
mediate measures  could  avert.  SOS  offi- 
cials had  already  pointed  out  to  OPD  that 
if,  as  shipping  estimates  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, only  250,000  troops  could  be  sup- 
ported in  the  British  Isles  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  then  it  would  presumably  be  neces- 
sary somehow  to  ship  the  remaining 
750,000,  with  equipment  and  supplies, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1943. 
British  port  capacity  for  handling  incom- 
ing American  forces  had  been  given  as 


about  100,000  troops  per  month.  Ob- 
viously it  would  be  necessary  to  speed  up 
the  movement  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  placing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  program  “somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer.”  32 

Until  the  middle  of  May  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  doing  so.  Movements  al- 
ready scheduled  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
England,  which  the  Combined  Chiefs  di- 
rected to  be  hastened,  would  bring  the 
total  force  in  the  British  Isles  by  July  to 
about  51,000.  Shipping  in  sight  for  July 
could  carry  only  5,000  to  5,500;  British 
transports  would  not  be  available  until 
August,  when  some  50,000  troops  were 
tentatively  scheduled  to  move.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  planning  staffs 


-u  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary,  25  Mar  42  entry,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 

30 Ibid.,  6 May  42  entry. 

31  (1)  Ibid.,  19,  26,  28  Mar;  13,  27  Apr;  1 and  2 
May  42  entries.  (2)  Millett,  Overseas  Movement  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  and  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 
sion. OCMH.  (3)  Corresp  in  Iceland  Misc  folder, 
OCT  HB.  (4)  Rpt  cited  In.  28(111.  (5)  WSA  Alloca- 
tion Chart  atchd  to  CMT  5/3,  8 May  42,  title:  Avail- 
ability of  United  Nations  Shipg  for  Mil  Trans,  ABC 
570  (2-14-42)  Sec  1.  (6)  Memo,  Eisenhower  for  CofS, 
24  Apr  42,  Misc:  Memos  for  CofS  folder,  Misc  Exec 
Off  file,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (7)  For  ship  tonnage  re- 
quirements of  an  armored  division  in  late  1942  and 
summer  1943,  see  below,  Apps.  IA-4||A-5l 

32  (1)  Min,  1st  mtg  BCC(W),  29  Apr  42,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  1.  (2)  Diary,  15  Apr  42  entry, 
cited  n.  29.  (3)  Msg  Blue  31,  BCC(W)  to  BCC(L),  30 
Apr  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2. 
(4)  The  Bolero  Combined  Committee  in  Washington 
(BCC(W))  was  headed  by  Col  Hull  of  OPD,  and  con- 
sisted in  addition  of  one  AAF  officer,  two  Navy  offi- 
cers, and  one  representative  of  each  of  the  three  British 
services.  Eight  U.S.  Army  assistants  were  also  named, 
including  one  from  G-4  (Col.  Shiras  A.  Blair)  and  one 
from  SOS  (Lt.  Col.  C.  B.  Magruder).  Both  the 
BCC(W)  and  the  BCC(L)  (Bolero  Combined  Com- 
mittee in  London)  reported  to  the  CPS.  See  memo, 
JCS  for  OPD  and  ACofS  Plans,  Navy  Dept,  6 May  42, 
ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  1.  See  also,  min,  13th 
mtg  JPS,  22  Apr  42;  min,  17th  mtg  CCS,  28  Apr  42; 
and  memo,  OPD  for  U.S.  Secy  CCS,  27  Apr  42,  sub: 
U.S.  Army  Membership  . . . , OPD  381  Bolero,  8. 
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began  to  talk  of  over-all  reductions  in  the 
program.  The  Washington  Bolero  Com- 
bined Committee  anticipated  other  diffi- 
culties— competition  between  service 
troops  and  combat  troops  for  transport 
during  the  summer,  shortages  of  escorts, 
delays  in  “marrying  up”  troops  and 
equipment.  And  congestion  in  the  fall  and 
winter  would  offer  splendid  targets  to  the 
Luftwaffe,  freed  from  the  Eastern  Front 
by  bad  weather.  The  commitee  could  only 
suggest  economies  in  shipping  through  re- 
routing and  consolidation  of  movements, 
and  postponement  of  the  relief  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  Iceland  until  after  August.  These 
measures,  which  the  CCS  forthwith  ap- 
proved, were  only  palliatives;  the  simple 
need  was  for  more  shipping.33 

In  the  third  week  of  May  the  British 
authorities,  apparently  deciding  that  no 
more  shipping  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Americans  and  that  administrative 
economies  would  not  close  the  gap,  came 
to  the  rescue  with  offers  to  divert  troop 
shipping  from,  the  Middle  East  convoys 
during  the  two  lean  months  of  June  and 
July.  For  June,  they  offered  about  13,000 
more  spaces  (in  addition  to  the  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, already  scheduled);  for  July,  15,000. 
These  transports  were  to  be  available 
thereafter  on  a six-week  cycle,  supple- 
mented after  November  by  capacity  for 
10,000  more.  The  Queens  would  operate 
on  a four-week  turnaround  from  August 
on.  Aquitania,  then  en  route  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  would  be  available  for  a Bolero 
voyage  in  September,  and  for  each  trip  on 
the  triangular  United  States-United  King- 
dom-Indian  Ocean  run  she  would  be  re- 
placed in  theNorth  Atlantic  by  equivalent 
capacity  in  smaller  British  transports.  On 
paper,  the  105,000  U.S.  troops  earlier  set 
as  the  maximum  possibility  for  1 Septem- 
ber had  now  risen  above  150,000,  and  it 


looked  as  though  850,000  to  900,000 
might  be  in  position  by  the  following 
April.  So  hopeful  was  the  outlook  that  Sir 
John  Dill  asked  the  Combined  Chiefs  to 
resume  the  Iceland  program,  and  General 
Marshall  began  to  talk  of  sending  another 
armored  division  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  time  for  an  autumn  operation.34 

June,  the  month  in  which  the  Bolero 
program  was  expected  to  really  get  under 
way,  brought  instead  a series  of  crises  that 
left  the  program  virtually  in  suspense.  The 
first  large  Bolero  contingent,  some  1 1,- 
000  troops,  primarily  Air  Forces,  sailed  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  4th,  and  on  the 
1 1th  about  900  parachutists  and  service 
troops  departed  on  a British  transport, 
Rampura.  These  movements  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Midway  crisis,  which  at  the  insist- 
ence of  General  Marshall  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  seriously  with  Bolero  move- 


:l:t  (1)  Min,  1st  and  2d  mtgs  BCC(W),  29  and  30 
Apr  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  1;  4th  and 
5th  mtgs,  9 and  1 1 May  42,  ABC  38 1 Bolero  (3-16- 
42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2.  (2)  Rpt  by  BCC(W),  9 May  42, 
sub:  Shipg  for  Bolero,  same  file.  (3)  Rpt  by  BCC(W), 
13  May  42,  same  sub,  same  file.  This  was  CPS  26/3 
and  was  approved  as  CCS  72,  16  May  42.  (4)  Other 
corresp  in  same  files.  (5)  Extracts  from  two  memos, 
DQMG(L)  [Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  Lon- 
don], no  addressee,  1 May  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3- 
16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (6)  CMT  5/3  citedfnT  3 1 (5)1 
(7)  Min,  19th  mtg  CCS,  12  May  42.  (8)  Memo, 
Magruder  for  Hull,  14  May  42,  sub:  Priority  of  Shipt, 
Bolero,  Bolero  1942  Shipg  folder,  Lutes  File.  (9) 
Diary,  1 May  42  entry,  cited  In.  791 

(1)  Min,  6th  and  8th  mtgs  BCC(W),  20  May  and 
1 Jun  42.  (2)  Ltr,  Col  Hull  to  Brig  Gen  Charles  L. 
Bolte,  19  May  42.  (3)  Msg  Pink  6,  BCC(L)  to 
BCC(W),  19  May  42.  All  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16- 
42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2.  (4)  Memo,  Hull  for  ACofS  OPD, 
21  May  42,  sub:  Tr  Mvmt  Schedules  for  Bolero  and 
Nabob  [N  Ireland],  (5)  Memo,  Col  Hull  for  Brig  Gen 
Thomas  T.  Handy,  18  May  42,  no  sub.  Last  two  in 
ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  1.  (6)  Note,  unsigned, 
for  Br  Army  Stf,  Washington,  circa  19  May  42,  sub: 
Personnel  Shipg,  Bolero  folder,  OCT  HB.  (7)  See 
also,  Relief  folder,  OCT  HB.  (8)  Memo,  OPD  forCG 
USAFBI,  17  May  42,  sub:  Overseas  Tr  Mvmts  for  Br 
Isles,  OPD  370.5  Gt  Brit. 
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THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  ONE  OF  THE  “MONSTERS” 


ments.  In  the  last  half  of  June  Lt.  Gen.  Sir 
Bernard  L.  Montgomery’s  Eighth  Army 
was  driven  back  to  El  Alamein,  leaving  a 
large  garrison  to  surrender  to  the  Germans 
at  Tobruk.  German  armies  meanwhile 
were  driving  into  the  Caucasus.  It  seemed 
likely  that  the  British  troopers  on  which 
Bolero  deployment  largely  depended 
would  be  diverted  to  rush  British  reinforce- 
ments to  Egypt.  For  a time,  indeed,  it 
looked  as  though  American  ground  forces 
also  would  be  sent  to  the  threatened  area. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  in  Washington 
at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  asked  for  Amer- 
ican help,  and  General  Marshall  offered 
to  send  the  2d  Armored  Division.  To  do  so 
would  at  least  be  more  economical  in  ship- 
ping than  to  ship  British  troops  to  Egypt 
and  replace  them  by  additional  American 


troop  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cross-Channel  invasion  preparations 
seemed  likely  to  suffer  in  either  case.35 

By  this  time  the  British  were  challeng- 
ing the  whole  Bolero-Roundup  plan,  ob- 
jecting particularly  to  its  Sledgehammer 
feature,  which  they  regarded  more  than 
ever  as  a forlorn  hope.  While  the  debate 
over  this  issue  went  on  during  June  and 
July,  the  projected  movement  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division  to  Egypt  was  held  in 
abeyance,  and  American  aid  for  the  time 


15  (1)  Rpt  cited  I~n7  281 II).  (2)  Craven  and  Cate, 
AAF  I,  pp.  639-42.  (3)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic 
Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  XI.  (4)  CPS  26/4,  7 Jun  42, 
title:  Bolero  Embarkation  Schedule,  approved  as 
CCS  72/1,  1 0 Jun  42,  same  title.  (5)  CCS  84,  25  Jun 
42,  title:  U.S.  Reinfs  for  Middle  East.  (6)  Min,  27th- 
29th  mtgs  CCS,  19,  20,  and  25  Jun  42. 
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being  was  limited  to  shipments  of  tanks 
and  self-propelled  artillery  and  to  sub- 
stantial air  reinforcement.  About  four 
thousand  AAF  personnel,  the  ground 
echelon  of  three  air  groups,  sailed  for  Suez 
on  16  July  on  the  Pasteur,  a British  trans- 
port. During  July  General  Marshall,  in  an 
effort  to  convince  the  British  that  Sledge- 
hammer was  at  least  as  feasible  as  any  al- 
ternative operation,  used  the  considerable 
troop  tonnage  that  then  became  available 
to  hurry  the  movement  of  ground  combat 
troops  to  the  British  Isles.  The  impetus  of 
this  movement  carried  over  into  August 
and  September,  even  after  the  Sledge- 
hammer plan  had  been  scrapped.  The  Air 
Forces  build-up,  meanwhile,  was  not  neg- 
lected. By  the  end  of  August  almost  thirty 
thousand  troops  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
comprising  four  heavy  bomber  groups, 
four  pursuit  groups,  two  troop  carrier 
groups,  and  various  other  elements,  were 
moved  to  the  British  Isles.36 

This  emphasis  in  Bolero  deployment 
upon  ground  combat  and  air  units  reduced 
the  flow  of  service  troops  during  July  and 
August,  stunting  the  growth  of  the  base 
establishment  on  which  invasion  plans 
depended,  and  reversing  the  intention  of 
the  planners  who  in  April  had  placed 
service  troops  in  a priority  above  ground 
combat  troops.  SOS  officials  had  at  that 
time  foreseen  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween base  development  and  preparations 
for  an  emergency  assault  in  1942 — similar 
to  the  conflict  that  had  appeared  in  Aus- 
tralia early  in  the  year — but  the  planners 
had  argued  that  Sledgehammer,  if 
mounted,  would  be  mainly  a British  en- 
terprise. The  first  detailed  plan,  at  the  end 
of  May,  for  the  American  establishment 
in  the  United  Kingdom  provided  for  a 
Services  of  Supply  complement  of  277,000, 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  total 


projected  strength.  This  figure  excluded 
service  elements  that  were  to  operate  in 
combat  zones  and  the  service  troops  of  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  which  together  would 
have  brought  the  entire  service  establish- 
ment up  to  about  48  percent  of  the  whole. 
Though  placed  in  a high  priority,  service 
troop  movements  were  scheduled  oppor- 
tunistically and  without  fixed  objectives 
for  the  summer  months.  Competition 
among  the  various  claims  was  fierce — 
construction  of  airdromes,  depots,  and 
cantonments,  operation  of  depots  and 
ports,  maintenance  of  communications, 
repair  and  salvage  of  equipment,  oper- 
ation of  utilities,  assembling  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  performance  of  sundry  admin- 
istrative tasks.  Some  of  the  claims  dropped 
out  under  pressure  of  time  and  shipping 
space;  many  units  requested  were  not  pro- 
vided in  the  Troop  Basis  or  were  activated 
too  late  to  be  adequately  trained.  The 
chief  conflict  during  the  summer  was  be- 
tween engineer  aviation  battalions  and 
engineer  general  service  regiments,  the 
two  basic  types  of  construction  units. 
Shipments  of  these  two  types  of  units  re- 
mained in  fair  balance  during  the  summer 
and  made  up  the  majority  of  service  troops 
deployed,  outrunning  earlier  expectations. 
Port  battalions,  depot  and  maintenance 
units,  and  most  other  types  except  Ord- 
nance units,  which  were  sent  over  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  eve  of  the  North 
Africa  operation,  were  largely  crowded 
out  by  the  movement  of  engineer  troops. 


1,6  (1)  For  AAF  build-up,  see  Hq  ETOUSA  Statis- 
tical Summary  7,  7 Sep  42,  OCMH;  and  Eighth  Air 
Force  Station  Lists  and  Strength  Rpts,  31  Aug  42, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Hist  Div  Archives,  Air  University, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.  (2)  Msg,  Marshall  to 
Eisenhower,  16  Jul  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (3)  Msg  549, 
London  to  AGWAR,  22  Jul  42,  NATOUSA  Torch 
Ping  folder,  OCT  HB. 
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By  the  end  ofjuly  the  SOS  establishment 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  27 
percent  of  the  total  American  strength 
there,  a considerably  higher  proportion 
than  that  contemplated  by  tentative 
movement  schedules  in  May.  By  the  end 
of  September,  however,  the  slump  in  serv- 
ice troop  movements  had  reduced  the 
ratio  to  about  21  percent.37 

By  the  end  ofjuly  the  American  forces 
in  the  British  Isles  had  reached  a total  of 
82,000.  August  schedules  called  for  108,- 
000  more,  but  actual  shipments  fell  some- 
what short  of  this  figure.  By  the  end  of 
August  something  over  170,000  troops 
were  in  or  on  their  way  to  the  British  Isles. 
This  was  a spectacular  achievement  by 
contrast  with  the  105,000  predicted  four 
months  earlier,  but  it  left  unsolved  the 
long-range  traffic  problem  that  had  then 
been  foreseen.  The  British  estimated  their 
capacity  to  handle  incoming  American 
troops  at  an  absolute  maximum  of  120,000 
a month,  probably  less  during  the  winter 
months  and  certainly  less  while  outloading 
movements  were  under  way  during  the 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  inva- 
sion. Incoming  American  troop  shipments 
had  to  be  synchronized  with  numerous 
other  movements,  inbound  and  outbound, 
particularly  the  large  outbound  monthly 
Middle  East  (WS)  convoys,  averaging 
50,000  troops,  and  the  biweekly  inbound 
Canadian  (NA)  convoys.  The  monthly 
Bolero  (AT)  convoys,  out  of  New  York, 
normally  joined  the  NA  convoys,  which 
sailed  from  Halifax.  The  Queens,  scheduled 
to  sail  on  a four-week  cycle  a few  days 
apart  beginning  in  August,  were  “tied  to 
the  moon,”  being  obliged  to  choose  the 
dark  week  of  each  month  for  navigating  in 
British  waters.38  Late  in  May  U.S.  naval 
authorities  had  sought  British  acquies- 
cence to  a scheme  to  sail  the  AT  convoys 


at  three-week  intervals.  The  British  ob- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  such  a schedule 
would  conflict  with  the  movement  of  the 
Queens  and  the  NA  convoys,  swamping 
their  ports  with  American,  Canadian,  and 
RAF  troops.  They  suggested,  instead, 
combining  the  AT  and  NA  convoys  on  a 
fortnightly  cycle,  handling  the  Queens  and 
the  WS  convoys  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  arrivals.  This  plan  had  to  be 
given  up  for  lack  of  escorts.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, the  Washington  Bolero  Committee 
proposed  alternate  fortnightly  and  four- 
week  intervals  for  the. combined  convoys, 
but  this  would  produce  an  uneven  distri- 
bution of  the  port  workload,  and  still  pose 
a stiff  escort  requirement.  Since  the  Navy 
insisted  that  there  was  absolutely  “no  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional escort  group  by  November,”  it  was 
finally  decided  to  follow  a staggered  two- 
week  and  four- week  cycle  for  a time,  elim- 
inating alternate  NA  convoys;  in  Novem- 
ber the  problem  would  be  re-examined.39 
“We  must  face  the  fact,”  the  committee 
concluded,  “that  after  November,  either 
the  rate  of  acceptance  through  the  ports 
and  railroads  must  be  raised,  or  a solution 
to  the  escort  problem  must  be  found  to 
permit  a fortnightly  convoy  cycle,  or  the 


37  (1)  For  details,  see  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support 
of  the  Armies,  Ch.  II.  See  also  above.lCh.  Xlfl]  (2) 
Tentative  mvmt  schedules  for  May  1942,  Bolero 
1942  folder,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Related  corresp  in  same 
file.  (4)  Other  corresp  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42); 
OPD  320.2  Gt  Brit;  OPD  320.2  ETO;  OPD  370.5 
Changes  of  Station;  OPD  370.5  Bolero;  and  min, 
WD  Gen  Council  mtgs;  and  Diary  citedln.  29.| 

38  (1)  Msg  Black  20,  BCC(W)  to  BCC(L),  24  Jul  42, 
ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (2)  Hq 
ETOUSA  Statistical  Summary  2,  7 Aug  42,  DRB 
AGO.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  10  May  42, 
sub:  Bolero,  Bolero  1942  folder,  Lutes  File.  (4)  See 
below,  Apps.  OllE^l 

39  Min,  12th  mtg  BCC(W),  17  Jun  42,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3. 
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flow  of  U.S.  troops  will  fall  short  of  the 
present  program.”  40 

The  Flow  of  Cargo 

More  complex  than  the  problem  of 
moving  troops  to  the  British  Isles  was  that 
of  moving  their  materiel.  For  the  remain- 
der of  1942,  at  least,  cargo  shipping 
seemed  likely  to  be  scarcer  than  troop 
transport.  Not  until  the  following  year,  the 
British  were  told  at  London  in  April,  was 
the  building  of  cargo  ships  expected  to 
“come  level”  with  capacity  to  move 
troops.  With  the  depredations  of  German 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic  becoming  more 
deadly,  the  Combined  Military  Transpor- 
tation Committee  reported  during  the  first 
week  of  May  a current  deficit  of  three  mil- 
lion dead-weight  tons  of  Allied  cargo  ship- 
ping and  predicted  four  million  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  Combined  Chiefs,  the 
committee  concluded,  would  have  to 
choose  between  reducing  projected  mili- 
tary requirements  or  imposing  further  dep- 
rivation upon  the  civilian  populations  of 
the  Allied  countries  and  reducing  the  flow 
of  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  April 
London  conference  the  Americans  talked 
of  holding  back  troop  movements  during 
1 942  in  order  to  reduce  the  need  for  main- 
tenance shipments,  and  G-4  later  echoed 
this  suggestion.41 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Bolero  Combined  Committee,  Col.  Llew- 
elyn Wansbrough-Jones,  the  British  ship- 
ping representative,  expressed  different 
views.  The  program,  he  insisted,  must  be 
launched  immediately  with  whatever 
means  were  at  hand,  “regardless  of  the 
order  of  arrival  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment.” 42  About  this  time,  OPD  was  bow- 
ing to  the  necessity,  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  to 


Northern  Ireland,  of  abandoning  the  an- 
cient doctrine  that  troops  and  equipment 
must  move  together.  In  the  SOS  the  staffs 
working  up  tentative  schedules  of  Bolero 
movements  found  confirmation  of  their 
fears  that  the  flow  of  cargo,  if  synchronized 
with  the  then  expected  flow  of  troops 
which  swelled  to  a peak  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  threatened  to  create  serious  con- 
gestion in  the  receiving  ports  from  August 
on.43 

War  Shipping  Administration,  mean- 
while, was  searching  its  cupboards  for 
additional  cargo  lift.  By  the  beginning  of 
May  its  officials  had  hopes  that,  by  re- 
shuffling various  commercial  trades  (the 
process  of  sweating  them  down  to  meet 
war  needs  was  still  far  from  complete)  and 
with  the  aid  of  new  construction,  only  now 
beginning  to  boom,  enough  cargo  shipping 
might  be  found  to  meet  stated  Bolero 
requirements  during  the  coming  few 
months — and  perhaps  even  some  addi- 
tional in  July — to  “take  the  curse  off”  the 
heavy  August-September-October  sched- 
ule, as  General  Gross  put  it.44  Almost  at 
the  same  time,  Bolero  received  a windfall 


40  (1)  Msg  Black  13,  BCG(W)  to  BCG(L),  1 7 Jun 
42.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Llewelyn  Wansbrough-Jones  for 
BCC(W),  7 Aug  42.  Both  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16- 
42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (3)  Msg  Black  8,  BCC(W)  to 
BCC(L),  29  May  42.  (4)  Msg,  Br  War  Off  to  Br  Army 
Stf,  Washington,  27  May  42.  Last  two  in  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2. 

The  Queens  were  to  follow  the  old  four-week  cycle, 
carrying  U.S.  troops  and  Canadian  personnel  who 
would  have  gone  on  the  eliminated  Halifax  convoy; 
some  of  the  U.S.  troops  were  to  be  accommodated  on 
the  Halifax  convoys.  See  corresp  in  Bolero  folder 
and  Relief  folder,  OCT  HB. 

41  (1)  CMT  5/3  citedln-  31(5)1  (2)  Memo,  G-4  for 
Lutes,  30  Apr  42,  sub:  Force  Bolero,  Bolero  1942 
folder,  Lutes  File. 

42  Min  cited  n.  32(  1 ).| 

4:1  (1)  Memo  cited  liT~ MHI  3)1  (2)  Penned  note,  Gross 
to  Lewis  Douglas,  1 May  42,  with  atchd  tables  and 
chart,  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

44  Note  cited  n.  43(2). 
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in  the  form  of  a substantial  block  of  ton- 
nage released  from  the  northern  convoys 
to  the  USSR,  which  the  British  found 
themselves  obliged  to  curtail  at  the  end  of 
April  because  of  attendant  losses  in  escort- 
ing ships.  On  22  May  Lewis  Douglas  of 
WSA  conferred  with  Somervell  and  SOS 
staff  officers  in  Somervell’s  quarters  at  Fort 
Myer  on  the  eve  of  the  latter’s  departure 
for  England  to  survey  preparations  for  the 
impending  flow  of  invasion  troops  and 
materiel.  The  Army’s  stated  requirements 
for  Bolero  duringjune,  July,  and  August 
then  stood,  respectively,  at  14,  25,  and 
67  sailings  (of  the  average  Liberty-type 
1 1,000-ton  freighter).  Seventy-six  of  these 
106  vessels,  Douglas  assured  Somervell, 
could  surely  be  provided  and  another  100 
(a  more  miscellaneous  lot,  on  the  average 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  standard  Lib- 
erty) probably  would  be  available  between 
15  July  and  15  August.  Could  not  some  of 
them,  Somervell  asked,  be  ready  by  the 
beginning  of  July?  Douglas  thought  they 
might.  Much  depended,  he  warned,  on 
whether  the  ships  could  be  armed  and  de- 
gaussed in  time,  substitutes  found  for  cer- 
tain withdrawals  from  commercial  trades, 
sufficient  convoy  escorts  provided,  and, 
above  all,  the  rising  trend  of  ship  losses 
curbed.  Moreover,  the  Army  would  have 
to  guarantee  cargo  to  fill  ships  when  they 
were  made  available.  Gross  and  Lutes 
promised  that  no  ship  would  lack  for 
cargo.45 

On  paper,  there  was  thus  a surplus  of 
cargo  shipping  for  June-July- August — 
ranging  (as  troop  movement  schedules 
fluctuated)  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
sailings,  with  a capacity  that  might  exceed 
a million  ship  tons.  How  real  this  surplus 
would  prove  to  be  no  one  could  yet  tell. 
The  ships  could  not  be  put  on  the  shelf 
until  the  Army  was  ready  to  use  them. 


WSA  could  only  hope  to  schedule  world- 
wide movements  of  the  shipping  under  its 
control  in  such  a way  that  sufficient  vessels 
would  “present”  at  east  coast  ports  to 
meet  the  accelerated  Bolero  program. 
Ship  sinkings  were  a growing  incubus. 
Somervell  himself  had  enough  doubts  on 
the  matter  to  lead  him,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  England,  to  ask  Lord  Leathers, 
head  of  the  British  Ministry  of  War  Trans- 
port, for  a loan  of  fifty  cargo  vessels  for 
Bolero  shipments  in  July  and  August, 
with  the  understanding  that  equivalent 
tonnage  was  to  be  turned  back  to  British 
service  in  October  and  November.  He 
stressed  that  the  additional  shipping  was 
needed  for  advance  cargo  movements  dur- 
ing the  long  daylight  hours  of  the  summer. 
Leathers,  who  had  hoped  the  Americans 
would  be  able  to  get  along  without  help 
until  September,  cautiously  promised  to 
do  his  best,  stipulating,  as  Douglas  had 
done,  that  there  must  be  assurance  of  am- 
ple cargo  to  fill  the  ships.  The  paper  sur- 
plus of  cargo  shipping  now  began  to  take 
on  mountainous  proportions.46 

(1)  CMT  18,  rpt  by  CMTC  to  BCC(W),  9 May 
42,  title:  Shipg  for  Bolero.  (2)  Min,  4th  mtg 
BCC(W),  9 May  42.  Both  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16- 
42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2.  (3)  Memo,  Douglas  for  Land,  13 
May  42.  (4)  Notes  on  conf  in  Somervell’s  quarters,  22 
May  42.  Last  two  in  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (51  WSA  chart  cited|n.  3 1 (5J.  (6)  See 
below, 1 Ch.  XX] 

4li  (1)  Paper,  unsigned,  no  date,  sub:  Bolero  Plan, 
Bolero  1942  folder,  Lutes  File,  (2)  Memo,  Magruder 
for  Lutes,  20  Jun  42,  sub:  Cargo  for  Jun-Aug,  Shipg 
folder,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Min,  10th  and  11th  mtgs 
BCC(W),  6 and  lOJun  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16- 
42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (4)  Diary,  10  Jun  42  entry,  cited 
I n.  29.  (5)  Msg,  Sir  Arthur  Salter  to  BMWT,  25  May 
42,  Br  Merchant  Shipg  Mis  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
(6)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Douglas,  19  Jun  42,  Army 
Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (7)  Memo  cited  n. 
«(3). 

Lord  Leathers  later  insisted  he  never  “promised” 
to  provide  the  ships.  See  msg,  Harriman  to  Land,  1 
Jul  42,  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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CRATED  21/2-TON  TRUCKS.  Twin-unit  packs,  England,  1943. 


To  find  cargo  for  this  expected  surplus 
of  shipping  posed  a formidable  problem 
for  the  SOS  staff.  If  the  Army  was  to  make 
good  on  the  assurance  given  Douglas  on 
22  May,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assemble 
near  the  ports  a large  bank  of  freight,  over 
and  above  the  equipment  and  supplies 
that  would  accompany  scheduled  troop 
movements,  and  to  replenish  it  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  depleted.  For  a time  it  seemed 
likely  that  almost  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
pected surplus  could  be  filled  by  construc- 
tion materials,  mainly  lumber.  By  mid- 
June,  however,  General  Lee’s  initial  re- 
quests for  this  material  had  been  drasti- 
cally scaled  down,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
meeting  his  requirements  by  imports  from 


the  Soviet  Union.  Vehicles  offered  a more 
promising  source  of  advance  shipments 
during  the  summer.  Estimates  of  the  total 
number  required  varied  widely,  from  as 
low  as  160,000  to  as  high  as  250,000.  The 
British  hoped  at  first  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  vehicles  for  American  forces 
could  be  shipped  over  completely  disas- 
sembled and  crated  (GKD).  This  did  not 
prove  practicable,  however,  since  assembly 
plants  and  mechanics  would  have  had  to 
be  sent  over  in  advance,  and  the  shortage 
of  British  labor  was  an  obstacle.  In  the 
summer  of  1942  the  SOS  concentrated  its 
efforts  on  variant  methods,  notably  the 
single-unit  and  twin-unit  packs  (SUP  and 
TUP),  the  latter  of  which  proved  eventu- 
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ally  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  TUP  ship- 
ments, by  late  summer,  were  saving  about 
two  thirds  of  the  space  needed  for  fully 
erected  vehicles.  Under  the  program 
worked  out  in  May,  about  48,000  vehicles 
were  to  be  shipped  during  the  next  four 
months,  80  percent  of  them  boxed.  The 
plan  was  to  pool  vehicles  in  the  theater, 
the  troops  leaving  their  old  ones  behind  in 
the  States.  It  was  hoped  that  some  400,000 
ship  tons  of  cargo  could  be  provided  from 
this  source  alone.47 

This  program  lagged  in  its  early  stages. 
Duringjune  the  SOS  staff  worked  desper- 
ately to  line  up  the  mountains  of  cargo 
that  would  be  needed  to  fill  the  great  ton- 
nages of  American  and  British  shipping 
expected  soon  to  appear  in  east  coast  ports. 
All  sorts  of  oddments  were  scraped  to- 
gether and  earmarked  for  shipment — 
ammunition,  subsistence,  gasoline  con- 
tainers, lumber  and  other  construction 
materials,  clothing  and  equipage,  even  a 
chemical  impregnating  plant  and  prefab- 
ricated barracks — some  of  which  the  the- 
ater did  not  want.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
WSA  was  complaining  that  the  Army  was 
loading  ships  with  “any  kind  of  cargo, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  . . . that 
no  ship  had  been  held  up  because  of  lack 
of  cargo.”  48  Even  when  there  was  freight 
available  in  the  depots,  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  enough,  of  types  suitable  for 
balanced  loads,  to  the  port  in  time  to  meet 
scheduled  sailings.  WSA  officials  wanted 
the  Army  to  keep  freight  of  assorted  types 
banked  in  the  ports  themselves;  Army 
officials  insisted  that  freight  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  ports  until  it  was  ready  for  load- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  congestion.49 

The  only  large  source  of  cargo  still  un- 
tapped was  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
troops.  In  the  second  week  of  June  SOS 
requested  authority  to  ship  the  organiza- 


tion equipment  of  the  1st  Division  (then 
earmarked  for  late  July  sailing)  one  month 
in  advance,  and  a week  later  proposed  to 
the  Army  Ground  Forces  that  advance 
shipment  be  adopted  as  a regular  proce- 
dure during  the  next  three  months.  The 
plan  was  to  withdraw  enough  equipment 
from  Bolero  divisions  to  fill  available 
cargo  space  duringjune,  July,  and  Au- 
gust; several  alternatives,  involving  from 
four  to  eight  divisions,  were  suggested. 
Depending  on  the  number  of  divisions 
affected,  the  troops  would  be  without  their 
equipment  from  six  weeks  to  four  months.50 

General  McNair  did  not  like  the  plan, 
but  his  opposition  was  not  uncompromis- 
ing. He  raised  the  orthodox  objections — 
undermining  of  training  and  morale,  de- 
terioration of  material  in  storage,  difficul- 
ties of  reissue,  the  danger  of  sending  troops 
overseas  unequipped.  On  the  other  hand, 

47  (1)  Diary,  13,  22,  26  May,  5-9,  and  11  Jun  42 
entries,  citedl  n.  20.1  (2)  Msg  Pink  5,  BCC(L)  to 
BCC(W).  15  May  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec 
4,  Folder  2.  (3)  Msg  Pink  1 1,  BCC(L)  to  BCC(W),  22 
Jul  42,  ABC  38 1 Bolero  (3- 1 6-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3. 
(4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  22  May  42,  Bolero 
1942  folder.  Lutes  File.  (5)  Memo,  Somervell  for 
Marshall,  24  Sep  42,  ColS  WDGS  1942  (2)  folder,  Hq 
ASF.  (6)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall,  20  Oct  42, 
CofS  WDGS  1942  (3 A)  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (7)  Other 
corresp  in  same  files  and  in  Shipg  194 1 -43  folder  and 
Opns  SOS  1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (8)  Larson,  Han- 
dling Armv  Cargo  in  the  Second  World  War,  Ch. 
VIII,  OCT  HB.  (9)  See  above  Ch.  XIII,  and  below, 

Ch,  xxml 

J1<  Douglas’  notes  on  conf,  1 Jul  42,  Army  Reqmts 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

I!'(l)  Diary  entries  cited  n.  47(1).  (2)  Memo, 
Mvmts  Div  for  Water  Div  OCT,  1 1 Jun  42,  sub: 
Cargo  for  Bolero,  OCT  563.5  Mvmt  Bolero.  (3) 
Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell 
for  CG  SOS  ETOUSA,  11  Jun  42,  Bolero  1942 
folder,  Lutes  File. 

50  (1)  Diary,  26  May,  2,  6,  and  8 Jun  42  entries, 
cited  h.  29J  (2)  Corresp  in  OPD  370.5  Bolero,  13. 
Only  the  AGF  reply  of  15  June  1942  is  filed  here;  the 
original  plan  itself  has  not  been  found.  The  first  use 
of  the  ambiguous  term  “preshipment,”  widely  used  in 
1943,  appears  to  be  in  the  15  June  AGF  memo- 
randum. 
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if  cargo  space  must  be  filled,  there  were 
good  arguments  for  shipping  over  the 
equipment  of  troops  who  would  soon  be  in 
the  theater  anyway.  After  some  hesitation, 
General  McNair  chose  the  alternative  that 
involved  eight  divisions,  in  order  to  spread 
the  withdrawals  as  thinly  as  possible.  On 
22  June  OPD  notified  him  that  equipment 
could  be  taken  from  Bolero  units  no 
earlier  than  a month  before  embarkation, 
thus  ensuring  that,  if  the  troops  sailed  on 
schedule,  they  would  probably  arrive  in 
the  theater  about  the  same  time  as  their 
equipment.  The  1st  and  45th  Infantry 
Divisions  were  nominated  forthwith  to 
inaugurate  the  program.51 

But  by  mid-June  the  prospective  surplus 
of  cargo  shipping,  which  these  measures 
were  designed  to  put  to  use,  was  already 
evaporating.  Rival  claimants  made  some 
inroads.  One  of  these  was  the  ferry  route 
the  Air  Forces  had  been  developing  since 
1941  to  stage  short-range  aircraft  across 
the  North  Atlantic  from  Labrador  via 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  Plans  to  expand 
this  route  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1942  to  a capacity  of  one  thousand 
planes  a month  involved  estimated  cargo 
shipments  up  to  half  a million  ship  tons, 
not  to  mention  the  immobilization  of  some 
of  the  shipping  while  unloading  at  primi- 
tively equipped  ferry  bases.  The  Com- 
bined Military  Transportation  Committee 
warned  that  to  carry  out  the  project  as 
planned  would  “necessitate  a material 
contraction  of  the  Bolero  program  at  a 
time  when  all  circumstances  indicate  it 
should  be  intensified.”  52  In  consequence, 
the  ferry  route  project  was  drastically  cur- 
tailed late  in  June.  Nevertheless,  it  cost 
Bolero  fourteen  small  freighters  during 
the  summer  months.53 

In  July  and  August,  in  addition,  ship- 
ments to  Iceland  took  a small  amount  of 


cargo  shipping,  although  most  of  the 
heavy  equipment  for  the  relieving  forces 
was  deferred.  On  13  July  six  vessels  sailed 
for  Egypt  with  some  three  hundred  tanks 
and  one  hundred  self-propelled  guns, 
hastily  snatched  from  the  2d  Armored  Di- 
vision to  help  the  Eighth  Army  in  its  final 
stand  before  Alexandria.  One  vessel  was 
sunk  a few  days  out,  but  was  replaced  in 
record  time  by  a second  shipment  of  tanks 
on  the  seatrain  Texas,  which  sailed  on  the 
29th  and  actually  overtook  the  convoy. 
Several  other  ships  were  required  for  the 
equipment  and  supplies  of  the  three  air 
groups  dispatched  to  the  Middle  East  in 
July.  All  these  shipments,  on  the  long  Cape 
route,  were  equivalent  to  several  times  the 
same  amount  of  tonnage  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  available  to  Bolero.54 


•'*'  (1)  Corresp  in  OPD  370.5  Bolero,  13.  (2)  Notes 
on  Bolero  Plan,  16Jun  42.  (3)  Memo,  Ping  Br  SOS 
for  Lutes,  24  Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  and  Equip  for  Bolero. 

(4)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Lutes,  14  Jun  42.  Last  three 
in  Bolero  1942  folder,  Lutes  File.  (5)  Memo,  Ping 
Div  OCT  for  Lutes,  14  Jun  42,  sub:  Shipg  for  Bolero 
Cargojun-Aug,  OCT  563.5  Mvmt  Bolero.  (6)  Min, 
WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  16  Jun  42.  (7)  Msg,  WD  to 
CG  USAFBI,  1 7 Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  and  Equip  for  Engr 
Regts,  OPD  520. 

5-  (1)  CMT  21/1,  6 Jun  42,  title:  Shipg  Implications 
of  Proposed  N Atlantic  Ferry  Route  Project,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (2)  Related  corresp 
in  same  file  and  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4, 
Folder  2. 

5:1  (1)  Corresp  in  N Air  Ferry  Route  folder,  OCT 
HB.  (2)  Memo,  Eisenhower  for  Somervell,  1 1 May  42, 
Item  4,  Exec  1.  (3)  Msg,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  12 
Jul  42,  ABC  381  (6-24-42).  This  states  that  100,000 
tons  of  shipping  were  diverted  from  Bolero.  (4) 
Diary,  Mar,  Apr,  and  10  Jun  42  entries,  cited |n.  29] 

(5)  Min,  1 7th  and  20th  mtgs  JCS,  1 and  1 5 Jun  42. 

(6)  Samuel  Milner,  “Establishing  the  Bolero  Ferry 
Route,”  Military  Affairs,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4 (Winter 
1947),  pp.  213-22.  (7)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  /,  pp. 
3 13ff,  640-45. 

•“  (1)  Min,  10th  mtg  BCC(W),  6 Jun  42,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (2)  Rpt  cited  n. 
|28(  1 j.  (3)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  1 1 Jul  42,  sub: 
Loading  and  Sailing  of  Convoy  to  Egypt,  Gross  Day 
File,  OCT  HB.  (4)  See  Vessel  Name  file,  Fairport 
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Aside  from  specific  diversions,  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  virtually  suspended 
British  participation  in  the  Bolero  pro- 
gram. In  July  only  about  a dozen  of  the 
promised  fifty  freighters  came  forward, 
and  in  August  this  source  dried  up  alto- 
gether. Meanwhile,  the  deadly  drain  of 
sinkings  continued.  By  mid-June  thirteen 
out  of  seventy- five  vessels  tentatively  ear- 
marked for  Bolero  for  the  following 
month  had  been  lost.  Administrative  attri- 
tion eliminated  others:  schedules  went 
awry,  vessels  were  delayed,  loadings  failed 
to  meet  expectations.  Even  when  there  was 
ample  cargo  behind  the  ports,  the  Army 
sometimes  failed  to  bring  forward  enough 
of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time,  and 
early  in  July  even  had  to  reject  five  or  six 
presenters.  Sailings,  as  a result  of  all  these 
causes,  fell  far  behind  schedule.  In  June 
there  were  only  twenty-four  departures 
under  the  program,  though  twice  that 
number  had  been  lined  up  as  late  as  the 
6th.  July  sailings  came  to  forty-nine,  but 
ten  of  these,  though  charged  to  Bolero, 
were  diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic  ferry 
route  and  other  destinations.  By  the  end  of 
July  the  backlog  of  Bolero  cargo  of  all 
kinds  was  six  times  the  quantity  that  visi- 
ble shipping  could  move,  and  SOS  had  to 
call  back  some  shipments  that  had  been 
sent  to  port.55 

As  the  surplus  of  shipping  evaporated, 
recriminations  filled  the  air.  Performance, 
Somervell  wrote  bitterly  to  Admiral  Land 
early  in  August,  had  fallen  “woefully” 


folder,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Ltr,  Sir  John  Dill  to  Somervell, 
18Jul  42.  (6)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Dill,  18  Jul  42.  Last 
two  in  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (7)  Memo, 
Somervell  for  Marshall,  25  Jun  42,  CofS  WDGS 
1941-42  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (8)  CCS  87,  28  Jun  42,  title: 
Interim  Rpt  by  CMTC  on  Proposed  AAF  Deploy- 
ment to  Middle  East.  (9)  Related  papers  in  ABC  570 
(2-14-42)  Sec  2.  (10)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  l,  pp. 
566-70. 


short  of  the  original  goal;  WSA,  he 
charged,  had  failed  “to  make  available 
cargo  ships  for  the  Army  at  the  rate  it  in- 
dicated as  possible  and  in  accordance  with 
a schedule  to  which  it  gave  its  assent.” 56 
Douglas  drafted  for  Land’s  signature  two 
replies,  one  stiffly  polite,  the  other  heavily 
sarcastic  (“Oh  shucks!  Why  did  you  write 
that  nice  appreciative  letter  . . .”),  point- 
ing out  that  WSA  presenters  for  Bolero 
had  actually  far  exceeded  the  Army’s 
original  stated  requirements  of  22  May 
and,  despite  heavy  losses  at  sea,  had  fallen 
only  moderately  behind  the  schedules  that 
the  Army,  at  WSA’s  urging,  had  later  set 
up.57  He  reviewed  the  Army’s  past  sins  of 
incomplete  and  unbalanced  loadings  of 
Bolero  ships.  At  this  very  time,  moreover, 
the  volume  of  cargo  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  surging  upward, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  total 
number  of  sailings  reached  ninety.  But 
even  this  performance  fell  far  short  of  ex- 
pectations, and  at  the  end  of  July  the 
whole  outlook  was  changed  by  the  deci- 
sion to  undertake  the  North  African  ex- 
pedition. In  preparation  for  the  new  ven- 
ture a few  small  vessels  from  the  Bolero 
pool  were  immediately  taken  up  for  con- 
version to  combat  loaders,  but  the  most 

55  ( 1 ) Memo,  Ralph  Keating  for  Douglas,  1 1 Jun 
42.  (2)  Msg,  John  S.  Maclay  for  Douglas,  13  Jul  42. 
Both  in  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (3) 
Douglas’  notes  cited  n.  48]  (4)  Memo,  Douglas  for 
Hopkins,  19  Jun  42,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File.  (5)  Memo,  Capt  Conklin  for  Col  Walter  A. 
Wood,  Jr.,  1 Jul  42,  Bolero  Reqmts  folder.  Ping  Div 
ASF,  Job  A47-147.  (6)  Msg,  WD  to  USFOR,  24  Jun 
42,  CM-OUT  6099.  (7)  Msg  Black  21,  BCC(W)  to 
BCC(L),  31  Jul  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec 
4,  Folder  3.  (8)  Diary,  19  Jun  and  27  Jul  42  entries, 
ritedfrr  29i  (9)  Memo,  Marshall  for  King,  19  Jun 
42,  OPD  560,  34. 

(1)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Land,  5 Aug  42,  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Related  corresp  in  Wylie 
WSA  file  and  Gross  WSA  file,  OCT  HB. 

57  Douglas’  draft  replies  are  in  Army  Reqmts  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File. 
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serious  impact  upon  Bolero  movements 
resulted  from  the  temporary  immobiliza- 
tion of  much  of  the  cargo  awaiting  ship- 
ment. Two  weeks  after  Somervell’s  sting- 
ing complaint  to  Admiral  Land  over 
WSA’s  failure  to  provide  ships,  Douglas 
received  an  embarrassed  telephone  call 
from  Gross:  “Well,  we’re  finally  in  a posi- 
tion where  we  have  to  reject  ships.”  For 
lack  of  ready  cargo,  Gross  confessed, 
berthing  for  Bolero  loading  would  have 
to  be  suspended  until  military  plans  were 
clarified.  Douglas  replied  graciously  that 
he  “understood  thoroughly”  and  that 
“there  could  be  no  cloud  of  criticism  cast 
over  the  Army.”  58 

The  Bolero  program  in  1942  thus  fell 
short  of  the  original  conception  of  a mas- 
sive stockpiling  operation  designed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  summer  months  and 
of  an  expected  surplus  of  cargo  shipping, 
largely  in  advance  of  the  deployment  of 
the  invasion  force  itself.  During  June, 
July,  and  August  some  1,300,000  ship 
tons  of  Army  cargo  were  moved  to  the 
British  Isles,  the  bulk  of  it  (773,000  tons) 
during  the  final  month.  Very  little  of  this 
material  was  actually  shipped  ahead  of 
the  troops  who  were  to  use  it.  Almost  all 
the  units  sailing  after  the  “preshipment” 
directive  of  22  June — the  1st  Division,  for 
example — were  accompanied  by,  or  pre- 
ceded their  equipment.  Some  of  the  cargo 
shipped  in  August  was  backlog  belonging 
to  Eighth  Air  Force  units  which  had  sailed 
early  in  June.  Vehicles  were  the  only  item 
of  organizational  equipment  advance- 
shipped  in  sizable  numbers.  Even  this  pro- 
gram languished  in  June  and  July,  and  a 
determined  effort  to  get  back  on  schedule 
in  August  was  only  partially  successful. 
During  the  seven  weeks  from  mid-July 
to  mid-September,  about  32,000  vehicles 
were  shipped  to  England— over  11,000 


during  the  last  week  of  the  period,  and  all 
but  about  2,300  boxed.  Shipments  of  am- 
munition, general  supplies,  subsistence, 
spare  parts,  and  medical  and  post  ex- 
change supplies — mostly  filler  cargo — 
went  somewhat  beyond  the  needs  of  forces 
in  the  theater,  but  for  lack  of  the  hoped- 
for  surplus  of  cargo  shipping,  advance 
shipment  of  organizational  equipment, 
though  sanctioned  as  a policy,  remained 
in  1942  largely  an  abortive  experiment 
that  was  not  to  bear  fruit  until  1943. 59 

The  extent  of  the  shortfall  in  these  three 
months  could  not  then,  and  cannot  now, 
be  measured  with  any  precision.  Estimates 
of  the  total  amount  of  Bolero  cargo  to  be 
moved  by  April  1943  varied  widely,  from 
less  than  ten  to  more  than  fifteen  million 
ship  tons.  But  it  was  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  the  summer’s  effort  had  sliced  off 
only  a thin  piece  of  the  total  requirement. 
Had  the  program  been  continued  with  its 
original  objectives,  a disproportionately 
large  amount  of  material  would  have  re- 
mained to  be  shipped  during  the  final 
seven  months  before  April  1943,  requiring 
a volume  of  flow  that  the  ports  and  inland 
transportation  facilities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  all  probability  could  not  have 
handled — certainly  far  in  excess  of  the 
1 ,200,000  ship  tons  the  British  in  June  had 
set  as  the  ceiling  for  average  monthly  in- 

’>s  (1)  Telephone  conv,  Gross  with  Douglas,  Army 
Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (2)  For  the  impact 
of  Torch  preparations,  see  below.  ICh.  X V lTH 

™ (1)  For  cargo  shipment  figures,  see  below,  App. 
IE-  2-1  (2)  Diary,  27  Jul  42  entry,  cited  In.  29.  OllCorresn 
in  OCT  563.5  Mvmt  Bolero.  (4)  Vehicle  figures  are 
from  chart,  “Shipment  of  Advance  Cargo  to  the 
United  Kingdom,”  10  Sep  42,  Bolero  folder,  Logis 
File,  OCMH.  (5)  See  Hq  ETOUSA  Statistical  Sum- 
mary 4,  17  Aug  42,  and  7,  7 Sep  42,  DRB  AGO. 
These  sources  show  incoming  shipments  of  vehicles 
as  follows:  May,  2,286;  June,  2,765;  July,  3,486; 
August,  13,905;  total,  22,442.  (6)  See  also,  rpt,  p.  35, 
citedln.  28(1)1  (7)  For  shipment  of  1st  Division  equip- 
ment, see  below]  Ch.  XVI. 1 
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take  of  Bolero  cargo  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.60 

To  carry  through  the  program  might 
also  have  called  for  more  cargo  shipping 
than  the  two  countries  could  have  mus- 
tered for  the  purpose.  The  amount  needed 
could  not  be  estimated  with  even  approxi- 
mate accuracy.  Bolero  cargo,  being 
predominantly  of  bulky  (measurement) 
types,  would  have  to  be  mixed  in  with  the 
predominantly  dense  (weight)  cargo  Brit- 
ain imported  to  maintain  her  war  econ- 
omy, in  order  to  avoid  the  huge  cumula- 
tive waste  of  shipping  space  that  would 
result  from  unbalanced  loading  in  a pro- 
gram of  this  size.  During  the  summer  of 
1942  most  vessels  carrying  Army  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
“floored”  with  lend-lease  steel.  WSA 
hoped  to  carry  this  kind  of  pooling  much 
further  in  the  months  to  come,  when 
American  shipping  would  have  to  shoul- 
der an  increasingly  heavy  share  of  the 
British  import  program,  but  the  rough 
estimates  of  Bolero  cargo  requirements, 
based  on  rule-of-thumb  per  capita  ton- 
nage formulas,  gave  no  inkling  of  the  pro- 
portions of  weight  and  measurement  cargo 
involved.  When  the  shipping  authorities 
of  the  two  countries  examined  the  prob- 
lem late  in  July,  therefore,  they  would  not 
even  venture  a guess  as  to  the  probable 
shipping  requirements  for  Bolero.  They 
did  agree,  however,  that  even  on  an  op- 
timistically low  reckoning  of  Bolero 
cargo  requirements,  the  prospects  of  find- 
ing enough  Allied  shipping  to  move  the 
cargo,  along  with  Britain’s  minimum  im- 
port needs,  were  exceedingly  dim.61 

By  late  summer  of  1942  the  Bolero 
program  thus  seemed  about  to  run  into 
two  major  pipeline  bottlenecks — the  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Kingdom  to  absorb 
the  flow  of  material,  and  the  capacity  of 


Allied  shipping  to  transport  material 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  former  limitation 
had  not  yet  been  felt,  since  even  the  heavy 
volume  of  August  shipments  was  far  below 
the  intake  capacity  of  British  ports,  but  it 
was  causing  anxiety  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  September  the  effort  to  mount 
the  North  African  task  forces  was  to  re- 
veal the  dangerous  inadequacy  of  the 
American  depot  system  in  the  ETO.  As  for 
shipping,  the  reports  of  the  Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment  Boards  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  resulting  from  their  study  of  the 
Bolero  shipping  problem,  led  directly  to 
the  decision  in  October  to  expand  the 
American  shipbuilding  program.  From 
the  gloomy  outlook  for  Bolero  the  Amer- 
ican civilian  shipping  authorities  drew  the 
conclusion— one  the  British,  out  of  their 
long  and  unhappy  experience  in  support- 
ing the  costly  administrative  “tails”  of 
their  own  armies  in  distant  theaters,  had 
reached  much  earlier — that  drastic  econ- 
omies must  be  sought  in  two  directions: 
( 1)  by  contriving  a leaner,  less  elaborately 
accoutered  invasion  force  and  supporting 
establishment  that  would  not  require  so 
much  transatlantic  shipping,  and  (2)  by 
improving  the  techniques  of  packing, 

1)0  (1)  For  early  estimates  of  cargo  requirements,  see 
memo,  Magruder  for  Lutes,  10  Jun  42,  sub:  Cargo  for 
Bolero,  OCT  563.5  Bolero;  memo  citedjn.  38(3)| 
papers,  no  dates,  subs:  Total  Bolero  Cargo,  Opns 
SOS  1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF;  and  tables  and  charts, 
28  Apr  42,  prepared  by  Ping  Div  OCT,  Army 
Rcqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (2)  For  British  esti- 
mates, see  papers  in  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec 
4,  Folders  2 and  3.  (3)  For  ETOUSA  estimate  late  in 
July,  see  papers  in  LWD  [Lewis  W.  Douglas]  Misc 
London  Papers  Jul- Aug  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

111  ( 1 ) Msg,  Harriman  and  Douglas  to  President,  2 
Aug  42,  with  atchd  rpt  by  CSAB.  (2)  Min,  mtgsof  Br 
War  Cabinet  and  LI.S.  reps,  25  and  31  Jul  42.  Both  in 
LWD  Misc  London  Papers  Jul-Aug  42  folder,  W'SA 
Douglas  File. 
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loading,  and  stowing  cargo  and  the  pro- 
graming and  scheduling  of  ship  move- 
ments, in  order  to  squeeze  the  maximum 
performance  from  available  cargo  ton- 
nage. The  Prime  Minister,  late  in  that 
month,  aghast  at  American  equipment 
scales  that  provided  one  vehicle  for  every 
six  soldiers  in  the  planned  invasion  force, 
suggested  to  General  Marshall  that  his 
planners  start  from  an  arbitrary  figure  of 
one  hundred  thousand  vehicles,  weed  out 
all  nonessential  types,  and  “see  what  is  the 
best  army  that  can  be  built  up  on  them” 
in  nine  months.62  The  idea  found  little 
favor  among  the  SOS  staff,  but  in  mount- 
ing the  North  African  task  forces  two 
months  later  it  proved  necessary  to  do,  in 
effect,  what  Churchill  had  suggested.63 

One  promising  method  of  circumvent- 
ing the  shipping  shortage  was  already 
being  pursued  with  some  success — the  use 
of  local  resources  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  support  the  American  forces  there.  A 
rough  estimate  made  in  November  rated 
the  savings  in  shipping  space  brought 
about  through  British  construction  of 
housing  and  depots  for  U.S.  forces  at  over 
1 .5  million  ship  tons,  not  counting  the  ex- 
isting structures  turned  over  for  American 
use.  English  coal  consumed  by  American 
troops  amounted  to  about  15,000  long 
tons  a month.  British-produced  foodstuffs 
were  an  important  supplement  to  Amer- 
ican rations.  By  the  end  of  1942  it  was 
estimated  that  locally  procured  supplies 
other  than  construction  materials,  be- 
tween May  and  November,  were  the 
equivalent  of  1.2  million  ship  tons.  In  these 
figures  can  be  seen  some  of  the  immense 
advantages  the  British  Isles  offered  as  an 
invasion  base.64 

By  the  end  of  August,  the  question  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  three-month- 


old  Bolero  program  already  seemed 
academic,  for  Sledgehammer  had  been 
abandoned  and  a spring  1943  Roundup 
was,  to  the  American  planners  at  least,  a 
possibility  hardly  worth  reckoning  on. 
Viewed  as  a hypothesis,  it  already  seemed 
likely  that  a cross-Channel  invasion  in 
1943  would  have  to  be  postponed  at  least 
until  summer  of  1943. 

Landing  Craft:  The  Elusive  Bottleneck 

Shipping  limited  the  build-up  of  inva- 
sion forces,  landing  craft  the  strength  of 
the  assault.  Both  limitations  were  difficult 
to  assess  at  long-range,  especially  landing 
craft.  The  methods  and  tools  of  amphib- 
ious warfare  were  new — the  experts  could 
not  even  agree  on  what  was  needed  and 
persistently  went  astray  in  their  prediction 
of  what  could  be  produced. 

At  the  beginning  of  1942  the  available 
amphibious  forces  of  the  United  States 
consisted  of  the  3d  Infantry  and  2d  Ma- 
rine Divisions  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
1st  Infantry  and  1st  Marine  Divisions  on 
the  east  coast.  One  regiment  of  the  2d 
Marine  Division  was  in  Iceland  and  an- 
other was  sent  to  Samoa  in  January.  The 
west  coast  forces  were  almost  completely 


8-  Msg,  Churchill  toMarshall,  1 Aug  42,  LWD  Misc 
London  Papers. Jul- Aug  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

63  (1)  See  n.  6l|  (2)  Note  by  Minister  of  War  Trans, 
no  date,  sub:  U.K.  Imports  and  Bolero  Mvmts, 
LWD  Misc  London  Papers  Jul-Aug  42  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (3)  For  the  expanded  shipbuilding  pro- 
gratn  and  ship  economies,  see  below,  ICh,  XXII.I  (4) 
For  other  economy  programs,  see  below.i  Ch.  XXTT1 
451  For  the  North  African  operation,  see  below,  Ch. 

ED 

6,1  For  reciprocal  aid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  see: 
(1)  Report  to  the  78lh  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions . . . March  11 , 1941  to  December  31 , 1942,  pp.  50- 
5 1 ; and  (2)  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support  of  the  Armies, 
Ch.  VI. 
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lacking  in  amphibious  transport;  those  on 
the  east  coast  were  somewhat  better  off. 
Neither  force  was  adequately  equipped 
with  landing  craft.  There  were  in  the 
United  States,  on  1 January,  875  landing 
craft  and  53  amphibian  tractors.  Another 
1,243  craft  and  907  amphibian  tractors 
were  scheduled  for  production.  All  the 
craft  were  under  fifty  feet  in  length,  many 
of  the  tank  lighters  were  unseaworthy, 
and  none  could  carry  a medium  tank.  As 
yet  the  United  States  had  no  large  landing 
ships,  though  a few  had  been  ordered  by 
the  British.  During  January  the  President 
authorized  construction  of  300  tank  land- 
ing ships  and  300  tank  landing  craft 
(predecessors  of  the  LST  and  the  LCT(5), 
respectively),  to  be  completed  in  1944. 
Some  1,150  small  craft  also  were  ordered 
by  the  Navy  in  January  and  February, 
most  of  them  for  the  British,  but  they,  too, 
were  to  be  delivered  in  1944.  In  general, 
until  the  end  of  March,  landing  craft  pro- 
duction was  not  regarded  as  urgent,  al- 
though Churchill  had  stressed  the  need 
back  in  August  1941  at  the  Atlantic  Con- 
ference.65 

As  discussion  of  future  cross-Channel 
operations  became  more  pointed  during 
March,  attention  centered  rather  sudden- 
ly upon  the  landing  craft  question.  The 
Joint  Planners  on  the  23d  rated  equip- 
ment for  amphibious  landing  operations 
among  the  three  decisively  limiting  cate- 
gories of  war  material,  and  recommended 
a specific  program  of  production  for  1942. 
Acting  independently,  the  President  on  4 
April  directed  certain  increases  in  produc- 
tion with  scheduled  deliveries  by  the  fol- 
lowing September.  Priorities  were  raised 
and  production  schedules  accelerated.66 

On  the  8th  General  Marshall  arrived  in 
London  to  win  British  approval  for  the 


cross-Channel  invasion  project.  In  the 
outline  plan,  landing  craft  requirements 
for  the  major  operation  were  estimated 
roundly  at  7,000.  Most  estimates  ran 
higher.  Later  in  the  month  General 
McNarney  remarked  that  20,000  would 
be  a more  realistic  goal.  The  OPD  staff 
had  already  settled  on  a conservative  esti- 
mate of  8,100.  The  British  did  not  ex- 
amine the  figures  closely  at  this  time, 
however,  and  during  the  London  confer- 
ence Marshall  received  an  optimistic  mes- 
sage from  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
all  requirements  could  be  met  by  April 
1 943  and  perhaps  a third  of  them  by  Sep- 
tember 1942.  The  War  Department  had 
already  ordered  about  2,300  craft  from 
the  Navy,  mostly  small  personnel  and  ve- 
hicle carriers,  for  the  autumn  operation, 
and  the  Navy  had  let  contracts  in  mid- 
April  to  cover  this  order;  delivery  was 
promised  in  time  to  allow  two  months  for 
shipment  across  the  Atlantic.  All  the 
Army  estimates  in  April,  as  Eisenhower 
admitted,  were  hasty  and  impressionistic; 
no  allowances  were  made  for  reserves  or 
training,  and  there  was  no  knowledge  on 


" ’ (1)  Col  A.  T.  Mason,  Special  Monograph  on 
Amphibious  Warfare,  Ch.  II  “Domestic  Affairs — 
1942,”  Sec  IID,  Pt.  Ill  of  Hist  of  JCS  (mimeo- 
graphed),  JCS  Hist  Sec.  (2)  See  below. ]App.  A-7~| 
fi<5  (1)JPS  20,  23  Mar  42,  title:  Priorities  in  Pdn  of 
Mun  Based  on  Strategical  Considerations.  (2)  JCS  30, 
5 Apr  42,  same  title.  (3)  Related  corresp  in  CCS 
400.17  (2-20-42)  Sec  1.  (4)  Accounts  of  the  precise  di- 
rective given  by  the  President  at  the  White  House 
meeting  on  4 April  differ.  See  George  E.  Mowry, 
Landing  Craft  and  the  War  Production  Board,  WPD 
Sp  Study  11,  p.  6;  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Arsenal  of 
Democracy  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1946),  p.  253;  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program,  Senate, 
78th  Cong,  2d  Sess,  3 Mar  44,  Senate  Rpt  10,  Pt.  16, 
p.  157;  and  min,  15th  mtg  CCS,  7 Apr  42.  (5)  Mason, 
Special  Monograph  on  Amphibious  Warfare,  p.  55, 
cited  n.  65(1). 
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the  American  side  of  what  the  British 
could  produce.  As  far  as  Sledgehammer 
was  concerned,  it  would  be  executed,  if  at 
all,  as  Eisenhower  remarked,  “with  what- 
ever personnel  and  equipment  is  actually 
available  at  the  time.”  67 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Navy 
was  re-examining  its  own  needs  for  land- 
ing craft  in  amphibious  operations  in  the 
Pacific  and  elsewhere.  These  approached 
the  four-thousand  mark  which,  accord- 
ing to  a CPS  subcommittee  estimate  on 
2 May,  would  squeeze  out  the  Army’s 
Sledgehammer  order  altogether  and  most 
of  the  requirements  for  Roundup.  By 
leaving  out  all  allowances  for  Army  train- 
ing, losses,  or  spare  engines,  the  subcom- 
mittee estimated  that  about  half  the  re- 
quirements for  Sledgehammer  could  be 
met.  The  British  might  be  able  to  make 
up  this  deficit,  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded, but  for  Roundup,  even  with  Brit- 
ish resources,  there  would  be  about  two 
thousand  craft  lacking.  One  bottleneck 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  engines.  The 
subcommittee  also  foresaw  difficulties  in 
providing  crews.  A few  days  later,  in  fact, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  training  Army  crews,  pri- 
marily for  shore-to-shore  operations,  leav- 
ing the  Navy  to  specialize  in  its  traditional 
function  of  ship-to-shore  operations.  Apart 
from  heaping  a new  burden  upon  Navy- 
procurement,  the  Army’s  cross-Channel 
needs  were  also  disruptive  because  of  their 
heavy  proportion  of  vehicle  and  tank  car- 
riers; in  the  Navy’s  program  the  emphasis 
was  upon  personnel  carriers.68 

Meanwhile,  the  British  experts  had 
been  growing  uneasy  over  the  American 
landing  craft  program.  At  the  London 
conversations  in  mid-April  one  of  them, 
Captain  Hughes-Hallett,  had  remarked 


on  the  difficulties  of  transporting  small 
craft  across  the  Atlantic  and  on  their  un- 
suitability for  an  assault  across  the  English 
Channel.  It  was  not  until  early  in  May, 
however,  that  British  forebodings  became 
emphatic — which  was  unfortunate,  since 
by  that  time  the  American  procurement 
program  was  well  under  way  and  large 
numbers  of  the  small  craft  were  scheduled 
for  early  delivery.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  President  on  5 May.  After  some 
preliminary  explanation  of  the  various 
types  of  craft  for  his  benefit,  the  British 
representatives  set  forth  in  detail  the  ob- 
jections to  the  three  principal  small  types 
(50-foot  WM  boats,  36-foot  personnel 
carriers,  and  36-foot  vehicle  carriers).  In 
a Channel  crossing,  they  pointed  out, 
many  of  these  craft  would  break  down  or 
swamp,  and  the  troops  that  got  across 
would  be  in  no  physical  condition  to  fight. 
The  British  did  not  believe,  moreover, 
that  the  operation  could  be  executed  with 
small  boats  landing  from  combat  loaders. 
Evidently  these  views  were  new  to  some  of 
the  professionals  present  as  well  as  to  the 


61  (1)  Memo,  Eisenhower  for  Somervell,  10  Apr  42, 
sub:  Landing  Craft  To  Be  Available  15  Sep  42.  . . . 
(2)  Memo,  Eisenhower  for  CG  SOS,  2 Apr  42,  sub: 
Landing  Craft  for  Cross-Channel  Opns.  Both  in  OPD 
560,  Case  5.  (3)  CPS  26/1,  App.  C,  citedln.  16fl|.  (4) 
Min,  Wd  Gen  Council  mtg,  29  Apr  42.  (5)  Msg, 
McNarney  to  Marshall,  13  Apr  42,  CM-OUT  2240. 
(6)  CPS  29/1,  2 May  42,  title:  Study  for  Landing 
Craft  Progs.  (7)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Gross,  5 Apr  42, 
OCT  560. 

c"  (1)  CPS  29/1  cited  n.  67(6).  (2)  Blanche  D.  Coll 
and  Herbert  H.  Rosenthal,  The  Corps  of  Engineers: 
Troops  and  Equipment,  a volume  in  preparation  for 
the  series  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (hereafter  cited  as  Coll  and  Rosenthal,  Engr 
I),  draft  chapter  “One  New  Mission:  The  Engineer 
Amphibian  Command.”  (3)  Memo,  Handy  for  Eisen- 
hower, 2 Apr  42,  sub:  Landing  Craft  for  Cross-Chan- 
nel Mvmt,  OPD  560,  3.  (4)  Memo,  25  Mar  42,  cited 
In.  7(  It  (5)  Paper,  circa  late  Mar  42,  sub:  Small  Boat 
Sup,  ABC  370  (1-28-42). 
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President;  General  Somervell  remarked 
that  the  Navy  had  assured  him  the  small 
boats  were  suitable.69 

The  President,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to 
be  convinced.  At  his  direction  and  under 
close  British  guidance  a new  program  of 
requirements  was  drawn  up  that  shifted 
the  emphasis  to  the  larger  types  of  craft, 
including  a substantial  number  of  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  first  list,  based  on  rec- 
ommendations from  the  combined  plan- 
ners in  London,  set  Roundup  require- 
ments at  about  1,950  craft,  including  200 
ocean-going  tank  landing  ships  (ATL’s) 
and  570  tank  landing  craft  (YTL’s  and 


similar  types  of  large  lighters).  Before  the 
end  of  the  month  the  list  had  been  more 
than  doubled  by  additions  to  the  smaller 
types  and  allowances  for  losses  and  train- 
ing. Early  in  June  Roundup  requirements 
of  both  British  and  U.S.  types  stood  at 


'i6(l)  Min  cited  I’m  22(1)1  (2)  Paper  by  Capt 
Hughes-Hallett,  16  Apr  42,  sub:  Landing  Craft  Re- 
quired To  Carry  Out  Marshall’s  Plan,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  2.  (3)  Memo,  Chief  of 
Water  Div  OCT  for  Gross,  29  Apr  42,  sub:  Landing 
Craft,  OCT  560.  (4)  Memo,  Gen  Gross  for  Brig  Gen 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  5 May  42,  sub:  Min  of  Conf  at 
White  House  ....  Gross  Day  File,  OCT  HB.  (5) 
Mason,  Special  Monograph  on  Amphibious  Warfare, 
p.  61,  citec|  n.  65(  1 )| 
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about  4,100  craft,  of  which  almost  2,900 
were  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 
A few  weeks  later  General  Eisenhower 
added  another  100  tank  landing  ships  and 
200  large  lighters  to  the  list  of  initial  re- 
quirements, and  another  30  of  each  as  re- 
serves to  be  available  each  month  follow- 
ing the  assault.70 

As  requirements  mounted,  prospects  of 
meeting  them  dwindled.  The  landing 
craft  program,  particularly  when  the  new 
requirements  for  ocean-going  vessels  were 
added,  competed  directly  with  naval  and 
merchant  ship  construction  and  indirectly 
with  many  other  programs  for  materials, 
components  (such  as  propulsion  units), 
facilities,  and  labor.  Antisubmarine  and 
escort  vessels  were  the  most  threatened, 
and  Admiral  King  told  the  Combined 
Chiefs  in  June  that  the  building  of  two 
heavy  carriers  and  some  cruisers  was  also 
being  delayed.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
1942  landing  craft  production  did  not 
stand  high  on  the  Navy’s  priority  list;  not 
until  July  was  it  placed  in  the  top  group. 
From  late  spring  onward  the  Army’s 
training  program  began  to  compete  for 
craft,  and  the  Navy’s  requirements  for  its 
own  amphibious  forces  kept  pace  with  the 
lengthening  list  of  craft  needed  for  Round- 
up. Training  of  crews  threatened  at  times 
to  be  even  more  of  a bottleneck  than  pro- 
duction of  craft.  The  British  had  under- 
taken to  provide  crews  for  any  1 942  opera- 
tion, while  those  for  1943  were  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  countries.  But  in 
June,  as  the  British  construction  program 
was  augmented,  doubts  were  raised 
whether  British  crews  could  meet  the  1942 
commitment.  There  was  some  discussion 
of  possible  substitutes  for  landing  craft  in 
the  immediate  post-assault  phases,  and  a 
number  of  American  coastal  excursion 
vessels  actually  attempted  the  Atlantic 


crossing  during  the  summer — several  were 
lost.71 

It  was  still  possible  to  predict,  in  June, 
that  Roundup  requirements  would  be 
met;  the  Navy  was  so  predicting,  but 
Army  officials  were  skeptical.  Production 
was  lagging  seriously,  and  schedules  had 
to  be  cut  back  in  July.  For  Sledgeham- 
mer the  prospects  were  dim  indeed.  Little 
could  be  done  to  accelerate  delivery 
schedules  up  to  early  or  mid-July,  the 
deadline  for  meeting  a September  target 
date.  Actual  deliveries,  in  fact,  lagged  far 
behind  them.  On  1 2 May  General  Somer- 
vell and  Admiral  Horne  had  reported  to 
the  President  that  some  1,850  landing 

70  (1)  See  CCS  78,  7 Jun  42,  title:  Landing  Craft, 
and  related  papers  in  CCS  561  (4-10-42)  Sec  1.  (Prin- 
cipal items  were  200  LST’s,  300  LCT(L)’s,  340 
LCT(5)’s,  750  LCM(3)’s,  707  LCP(L)’s,  400  LCV’s, 
400  small  (28-foot)  boats,  286  LCT(l-4)’s,  and  4_25 
LCA’s.  For  description  of  types,  see  below,  [App,  A-7~i)l 
(2)  Memo,  Adms  King  and  Land,  Vice  Adm  J.  W.  S. 
Dorling,  Royal  Navy,  and  Gen  Somervell  for  Presi- 
dent, 12  May  42,  sub:  Landing  Craft  for  Bolero 
Opn,  Gross  Day  File,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Memo,  Maj 
Howard  W.  Quinn  for  CG  SOS,  4 Jun  42,  sub:  Status 
of  Landing  Craft,  OCT  560  England.  (4)  Memo, 
Somervell  for  CofS,  16  Jul  42,  sub:  Landing  Craft, 
OCT  560  Mvmt  Bolero.  (5)  Msg  553,  London  to 
AGWAR,  22  Jul  42.  CCS  561  (4-10-42)  Sec  1. 

71  (1)  For  priority  and  production  problems,  see 
WPB  Sp  Study  1 1,  Ch.  II  and  table  on  p.  74,  cited  n. 
|66(4)|  This  study,  however,  altogether  misses  the  pur- 
pose of  the  higher  priorities  assigned  in  July  by  assum- 
ing that  they  were  aimed  at  the  requirements  of  the 
North  African  operation  instead  of  Sledgehammer. 
The  decision  to  invade  North  Africa  was  not  made, 
of  course,  until  the  very  end  of  July,  and  landing  craft 
requirements  for  this  operation  were  much  smaller 
than  those  for  the  cross-Channel  attack.  See  below, 
[Ch.  XVll  (2)  For  Army  amphibious  training,  see  Coll 
and  Rosenthal,  Engr  I.  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  70(2).  (4) 
Memo,  Marshall  for  Somervell  and  Eisenhower,  16 
May  42,  OPD  381  Bolero,  10.  (5)  Corresp  in  Bolero 
1942  Amphibious  folder  and  Bolero  1942  folder, 
Lutes  File.  (6)  Min,  mtg  of  Sp  Com  on  Landing  Craft, 
6 May  42,  ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder 
2.  (7)  Corresp  related  to  the  CPS  29  series  in  CCS  561 
(4-10-42)  Sec  1.  (8)  For  the  excursion-boat  experi- 
ment, see  Mason,  Special  Monograph  on  Amphib- 
ious Warfare,  p.  70,  cited  fnT  65(  1 ).  I 


THREE  TYPES  OF  LANDING  CRAFT,  summer  1942.  LCM(3)  (top);  LCP(L) 
( center);  LCV  (bottom ). 
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Table  6 — Estimates  of  U.S.  Landing  Craft  To  Be  Available  for  Sledgehammer: 

April-June  1942 


Plans 

Total 

LCP(L) 

LCV 

LCM(3) 

April  statement  of  Army  requirements 

2,203 

503 

1, 200 

500 

Information  submitted  to  Chief  of  Staff,  13  April 

2,698 

466 

1,066 

1, 166 

Information  submitted  to  the  President,  14  May 

1,  200 

400 

400 

400 

CPS  20/6,3  June 

1,331 

403 

513 

415 

CCS  78,  7 June 

846 

481 

305 

60 

CCS  78/1,  24  June 

396 

288 

52 

56 

Source:  Mason,  Special  Monograph  on  Amphibious  Warfare,  Ch.  II  “Domestic  Affairs — 1942,”  Sec  IID,  Pt.  Ill  of  Hist  of  the  JCS 
(mimeographed),  p.  72,  JCS  Hist  Sec. 


craft  would  definitely  be  ready  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  an  autumn  oper- 
ation; 1,200  of  these  were  to  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  con- 
tribution was  to  include  four  big  landing 
ships  (LST’s)  and  150  large  lighters 
(LCT’s).  This  program  immediately  be- 
gan to  limp.  By  the  end  of  May  only  1 10 
of  the  two  smallest  types  had  been  shipped 
to  the  theater,  against  27 1 scheduled;  most 
of  the  110  had  been  taken  from  used  and 
obsolete  stocks.  Some  new  craft,  moreover, 
had  to  be  allotted  to  the  Engineer  Am- 
phibian Command  for  training.  A dis- 
heartening setback  was  the  discovery  late 
in  May  that  the  Navy’s  50-foot  tank 
lighter  (Bureau  of  Ships  model)was  un- 
seaworthy; 415  of  these  craft  scheduled  for 
June  and  July  delivery  thus  evaporated.72 
Up  to  29  June,  238  craft— all  of  them  the 
three  small  types  listed  in  Table  6l — had 
been  shipped  or  were  on  the  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  a month  later  this  fig- 
ure had  been  not  quite  doubled.  Actually, 
few  of  the  craft  shipped  in  July  could  have 
been  in  position  for  a September  opera- 
tion. In  August  shipments  shot  belatedly 
upward:  627  craft  had  been  loaded  out  by 
the  15th,  and  267  more  were  in  the  pipe- 
line.73 But  in  mid-July  General  Hull  wrote 


to  Eisenhower,  then  in  London,  that  all 
the  craft  available  and  en  route  (including 
many  too  far  back  in  the  pipeline  to  be 
available  in  September)  could  land  less 
than  16,000  troops  and  1,100  tanks  and 
vehicles;  two  months  earlier  the  estimate 
had  been  21,000  troops  and  3,300  tanks 
and  vehicles.  Army  logistical  officials  felt 
the  Navy  had  let  them  down  and  chafed 
in  the  unaccustomed  role  of  purchaser 
from  another  military  agency.  Somervell 
wrote  Eisenhower  in  July: 

The  Navy’s  efforts  . . . have  been  disap- 
pointing. This  is  just  another  indication  of 
how  difficult  it  is  to  force  an  issue  when  you 
have  no  control  over  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  will  on  their 
part,  apparently,  though  there  was  much  in- 
decision in  the  beginning.  They  say  that  they 
have  the  best  people  they  have  on  the  job, 
and  no  doubt  are  doing  all  they  can,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  lights,  to  get  the  job  com- 
pleted.73 

7-  Memo  c.itedl  n.  70(2)1 

The  fading  of  hope  for  meeting  the  U.S.  quota  for 
Sledgehammer  is  shown  in  iTable  6j 

1:1  (1)  Corresp  in  OCT  560  England,  especially  rpts 
by  Maj  Quinn  and  Capt  F.  M.  Warren.  (2)  WPB  Sp 
Study,  pp.  8-9,  citedln.  66f41l 

74  (1)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Eisenhower,  19  Jul  42,  ETO 
(6)  1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Ltr,  Hull  to  Eisen- 
hower, 15  Jul  42,  with  tab,  OPD  320.2  ETO,  6.  (3) 
Memo  citedln.  7 1 (41. 
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The  Demise  of  Sledgehammer 

For  more  than  four  months  after  the 
Joint  Chiefs  endorsed  it  in  the  middle  of 
March,  the  strategy"  of  concentration  in 
the  British  Isles  and  “holding”  elsewhere 
traveled  a rocky  road.  As  General  Mar- 
shall remarked  following  the  London  con- 
ference, “everyone  agrees  ...  in  princi- 
ple, but  many  if  not  most  hold  reservations 
regarding  this  or  that.”  75  The  reservations 
fell  into  three  major  categories.  The  first 
included  prior  claims  to  which  Bolero 
was  necessarily  subordinated.  Of  these, 
the  security  of  the  Middle  East  was  the 
most  important.  Most  of  the  shipping  for 
lack  of  which  the  Bolero  program  lagged 
so  disastrously  during  the  summer  was  in 
the  Middle  East — ships  that  the  British 
had  hoped  to  divert  from  that  theater  and 
others  that  had  to  be  sent  there.  In  the 
same  category  was  the  commitment,  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  President,  that  the  flow 
of  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  not 
dwindle;  only  the  prohibitive  costs  of  forc- 
ing the  convoys  through  to  the  northern 
Soviet  ports  kept  the  scale  of  this  effort  low 
from  May  onward  and  prevented  it  from 
interfering  with  the  Bolero  program 
more  than  it  did.  Shipping  employed  in 
the  British  import  program  also  consti- 
tuted a pool  that  was  practically  untouch- 
able for  military  purposes. 

A second  category  of  reservations  re- 
lated to  the  war  against  Japan.  From  each 
of  the  many  fronts,  all  undermanned, 
along  which  this  war  was  being  fought, 
came  a steady  stream  of  demands  for 
stronger  support.  Each  posed  a threat  to 
the  concentration  of  effort  and  resources 
upon  which  Bolero  depended  for  suc- 
cess. The  issue  was  brought  to  a climax 
early  in  May  by  the  threat  of  new  Japa- 
nese drives  into  the  South,  Central,  and 


North  Pacific.  Unlike  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  had  persistently  urged  a com- 
plete reversal  of  strategy,  Admiral  King 
even  now  did  not  contest  the  long-range 
priority  of  the  war  against  Germany  over 
that  against  Japan.  He  was  unwilling, 
however,  to  take  “calculated”  risks  in  the 
Pacific,  now  above  all,  to  the  extent  that 
General  Marshall  felt  was  necessary.  He 
declared: 

The  mounting  of  Bolero  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  our  vital  needs  in  the 
Pacific.  I am  convinced  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  going  to  allow  us  to  “hold”  but  are  going 
to  drive  and  drive  hard.  . . . Important  as 
the  mounting  of  Bolero  may  be,  the  Pacific 
problem  is  no  less  so,  and  is  certainly  the 
more  urgent — it  must  be  faced  now.  . . . We 
must  not  permit  diversion  of  our  forces  . . . 
to  the  extent  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  implement  our  basic 
strategic  plan  in  the  Pacific  theatre,  which  is 
to  hold  what  we  have  against  any  attack  that 
the  Japanese  are  capable  of  launching 
against  us. 

This  last  sentence  threatened  what  Gen- 
eral Marshall  feared  most,  that  Bolero 
would  be  starved  to  death  as  a “residuary 
legatee”  of  the  war  against  Japan.76  The 
question  was  settled,  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  President’s  assurance  on  6 May  that 
“I  do  not  want  Bolero  slowed  down.”77 
The  Japanese  drives  during  the  next  few 
weeks  were  met  and  countered  by  a redis- 
tribution of  forces  within  the  limits  that 
General  Marshall  considered  safe. 

In  May  the  President  also  made  clear 
his  determination  that  American  forces, 
including  ground  troops,  must  engage  in 


75  Msg,  Marshall  to  McNarney,  13  Apr  42,  CM-IN 
3457. 

76  Memo,  King  for  JCS,  4 May  42,  sub:  JCS  48  — 
Def  of  Island  Bases  in  Pac,  OPD  381  Gen,  62. 

77  (1)  Memo,  FDR  [Franklin  D.  Roosevelt]  for 
Marshall,  6 May  42,  filed  with  JCS  48  in _ABC_381 
Pac  Bases  (1-22-42),  2.  (2)  See  also  below JCh~XVj 
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active  operations  in  the  European  area 
during  1942.  In  June  Mr.  Churchill 
brought  into  the  open  his  and  his  military 
advisers’  conviction  that  to  attempt  a 
cross-Channel  attack  in  1942  would  result 
in  disaster  without  commensurate  profit. 
The  effect  of  these  twin  pressures  was  to 
force  Marshall  and  his  staff  to  defend 
Sledgehammer,  not  as  a forlorn  hope  to 
be  undertaken  with  the  means  available 
because  no  other  operation  was  possible, 
but  as  the  most  feasible  and  profitable  of 
several  alternative  medium-scale  opera- 
tions that  would  meet  the  need  for  “action 
in  1942.” 

On  that  basis  Sledgehammer  was  very 
hard  to  defend.  The  weakness  of  the 
American  contribution  to  the  operation 
was  not  so  much  in  the  size  of  the  forces 
that  could  be  ready  to  help  the  British- 
General  Marshall  was  able  in  June  to 
promise  with  reasonable  assurance  a total 
of  four  divisions — as  in  the  amount  and 
types  of  technical  apparatus.  For  a cross- 
Channel  attack  in  September  the  United 
States  could  provide  only  a handful  of 
small  personnel  and  vehicle  carriers,  un- 
manned, unarmored,  many  of  obsolete 
design — hardly  suited  to  ferrying  troops 
and  armor  across  many  miles  of  the  most 
treacherous  body  of  water  in  Europe.  The 
British  had  made  these  points  in  detail 
early  in  May  and  by  the-  end  of  that 
month  their  experts  were  convinced  that 
with  the  equipment  at  hand  the  operation 
was  not  feasible.  Vice  Adm.  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten,  who  headed  the  British 
amphibious  warfare  organization,  visited 
Washington  at  the  beginning  of  June  to 
tell  the  President  that  “no  landing  that  we 
could  carry  out”  would  draw  off  any  Ger- 
man forces  from  the  USSR  to  reinforce  the 
twenty-five  divisions  Germany  already  had 
in  the  West.78  If  the  attack  were  postponed 


until  later  in  the  year,  the  larger  types  of 
landing  craft  would  still  not  be  available, 
and  the  attacking  forces  might  find  them- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  the  stormy  sea- 
son pinned  on  a narrow  beach  without  a 
port  to  supply  them.  The  American  de- 
fense rested  mainly  on  the  expectation  of 
overwhelming  air  power;  landing  forces 
were  to  serve  as  bait  to  lure  the  Luftwaffe 
into  battles  of  attrition.  Whether  the  Ger- 
mans would  in  fact  so  react  and  whether 
the  results  would  justify  hopes  were,  of 
course,  matters  of  opinion.  In  any  case  the 
implied  prospect  that  the  landing  forces, 
even  if  the  air  effort  were  successful,  might 
have  to  be  evacuated  was  one  before  which 
the  British  understandably  quailed.  On 
8 June  the  Prime  Minister,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  War  Cabinet,  ruled  out  a 
“tip-and-run”  attack  in  any  form;  no 
lodgment  on  the  Continent  must  be  at- 
tempted in  1942  unless  German  demoral- 
ization in  the  East  and  other  conditions 
offered  a good  chance  that  it  would  be 
permanent.  Soviet  victories,  rather  than 
imminent  Soviet  collapse,  had  thus  be- 
come the  chief  prerequisite  for  Sledge- 
hammer.79 

In  July  the  prospects  both  of  troop 
build-up  and  of  landing  craft  deliveries  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  even  gloomier. 
The  British  administrative  staffs,  more- 
over, had  produced  estimates  indicating 
that  the  autumn  operation  could  not  be 
mounted  without  seriously  disrupting 
preparations  for  Roundup.  Landing  forces 
would  have  to  be  sustained  and  reinforced, 

7S(1)  Conv,  Mountbatten  with  President  and 
Hopkins,  quoted  in  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p. 
582.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for  President,  23  Jun  42,  OPD 
381  Gen,  62. 

73  (1)  OPD  draft  memo,  CofS  for  President,  no  date, 
Item  53,  Exec  10.  (2)  Memo,  Prime  Minister  to  Gen 
[Maj  Gen  Sir  Hastings  L.]  Ismay,  8 Jun  42,  as  quoted 
in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  346-48. 
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at  an  estimated  cost  of  950,000  tons  of 
shipping  a year;  even  a “tip-and-run” 
would  tie  up  250,000  tons  for  some  time. 
Diversion  of  coastal  shipping  for  the  oper- 
ation would  throw  an  additional  load  on 
internal  transportation  and  require  the 
use  of  ocean-going  shipping  at  an  even- 
tual cost  to  the  import  program  of  almost 
half  a million  tons.  Predicted  shipping 
losses  in  the  assault  came  to  50  percent.  If 
a major  operation  developed,  “indefinite 
and  much  greater  liabilities  upon  shipping 
resources  will  be  entailed.”  80  While  the 
operation  was  in  progress,  amphibious 
training  of  other  forces  would  have  to  be 
suspended.  In  an  effort  to  secure  and  hold 
a bridgehead,  as  Churchill  wrote  the  Pres- 
ident, “the  possibility  of  mounting  a large- 
scale  operation  in  1943  would  be  marred, 
if  not  ruined.” 81  These  new  limitations,  as 
far  as  the  British  were  concerned,  finished 
off  Sledgehammer,  and  on  8 July  Church- 
ill so  informed  the  President.82 

When  General  Marshall  and  Hopkins 
went  to  London  later  in  the  month  to  try 
to  persuade  the  British  to  change  their 
minds,  they  thus  had  to  defend  a patently 
unsound  operation  without  appealing  to 
the  two  arguments  by  which  it  had  origi- 
nally been  justified — that  it  might  be  the 
only  way,  with  meager  available  resources, 
to  help  the  Russians  in  an  emergency,  and 
that  it  could  be  mounted  in  stride,  at  the 
last  moment,  without  hindering  the  larger 
effort  in  1943.  The  President’s  instructions 
explicitly  ruled  that  the  main  issue  was  to 
decide  upon  some  positive  action  for  1942, 
to  be  undertaken  regardless  of  the  course 
of  events  on  the  Soviet  front;  what  had 
once  been  regarded  as  the  best  argument 
for  Sledgehammer,  that  it  would  strike 
near  the  heart  of  German  power,  was  now 
turned  against  it  as  involving  great  risks 
not  balanced  by  possible  gains.  As  for  the 


second  argument,  the  Americans  evidently 
accepted  British  estimates  that  a cross- 
Channel  attack  in  1942  would  delay  the 
invasion  the  following  spring,  since  they 
now  suggested  a July  instead  of  an  April 
launching  date.  They  also  tried  to  meet 
another  British  objection  by  transforming 
Sledgehammer  from  a possible  “tip-and- 
run”  into  a “toehold”  operation,  aimed  at 
seizing  and  holding  the  point  of  the  Coten- 
tin  peninsula  with  the  port  of  Cherbourg; 
the  British  found  this  almost  as  unattrac- 
tive as  the  earlier  schemes.  After  a brief 
debate,  the  Americans  yielded  and  notified 
the  President  on  23  July  of  their  failure. 
The  President  was  not  surprised.83 

The  British  rejection  of  Sledgehammer 
pointed  up  the  question  of  alternatives. 
Marshall  and  King  now  feared  that  the 
British,  when  the  time  came,  might  also 
back  down  on  crossing  the  Channel  in 
1943,  particularly  if  by  that  time  other 
operations  were  under  way  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and/or  Norway.  Whatever  al- 
ternative was  chosen  for  1942,  the  Ameri- 
can military  chiefs  were  convinced,  would 
seriously  weaken  and  postpone  any  cross- 
Channel  invasion  in  1943.  On  10  July 
General  Marshall  had  proposed,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  further  dilution  of  effort  in 
the  European  theater,  that  the  United 
States  should  shift  its  main  effort  immedi- 
ately to  the  Pacific  where  the  effort  would 
at  least  be  a concentrated  one  against  a 
weaker  enemy.  How  much  weaker  the 
effort  would  be,  however,  was  roughly  in- 

811  Memo,  Br  CsofS  for  War  Cabinet,  2 Jul  42,  sub: 
Future  Opns,  ABC  381  (7-25-42)  4-B,  19. 

81  Telegram,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  8 Jul  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  pp.  434-35. 

82  Msg,  War  Cabinet  to  Jt  Stf  Mis,  8 Jul  42,  Item  9, 
Exec  5. 

81  (1)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  606-10. 
(2)  Harrison,  Cross-Channel  Attack,  pp.  28—3 1 . (3)  Mat- 
loff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  XII. 
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dicated  during  the  next  few  days  as  the 
logistical  staffs  hastily  assembled  the  perti- 
nent data.  Time  would  be  lost  in  trans- 
ferring shipping  to  the  Pacific.  Some  forces 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  Iceland  and  the 
British  Isles  in  any  event.  Allowing  for 
these,  perhaps  40,000  troops  a month 
could  be  sent  to  the  Pacific,  as  against  cur- 
rently planned  shipments  of  100,000  and 
more  to  the  British  Isles.  But  because  of 
the  long  turnaround,  cargo  shipping  would 
be  inadequate  to  support  even  a deploy- 
ment of  40,000  a month.  Behind  the  ship- 
ping-turnaround bottleneck,  troops  would 
pile  up  in  the  United  States  where,  the 
staffs  estimated,  additional  accommoda- 
tions might  have  to  be  built  for  400,000 
troops.  This  information  was  instructive 
and  depressing,  but  the  whole  question 
immediately  became  academic  for  on  the 
14th  the  President,  with  a hint  of  displeas- 
ure, rejected  the  Japan-first  alternative.84 

The  choice  for  action  in  1942  was  thus 
limited  to  the  orbit  of  the  war  against  the 
European  Axis.  Churchill  was  nursing  a 
plan  for  invading  northern  or  western 
Norway,  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  briefly 
considered  landing  at  various  points  from 
the  North  Sea  coast  to  and  including  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  None  of  these  projects 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  among  the  mili- 
tary staffs,  since  they  were  considered  to 
involve  either  less  profit  or  greater  risks 
than  a cross-Channel  attack.  For  Ameri- 
can forces,  with  the  latter  alternative  ruled 
out,  the  practical  options  narrowed  down 
to  operations  in  support  of  the  British  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  area,  either 
frontally  from  the  east  or  against  Rom- 
mel’s back  door  in  the  west.  The  former 
seemed  to  the  staffs  to  be  the  most  feasible 
course.  The  shipping  route  around  the 
Cape,  while  long,  was  organized  and  well- 
worn,  and  at  the  far  terminus  troops  and 


material  could  be  disembarked  at  ports 
served  by  adequate  facilities  and  in  friend- 
ly hands.  Rear  area  services  and  other 
features  of  a “going”  theater  were  already 
in  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  military 
collaboration  by  multinational  forces  in  a 
single  theater  raised  complex  administra- 
tive problems,  and  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  a large  number  of  addi- 
tional troops  could  be  supported  in  the 
area.  The  military  chiefs  and  their  staffs, 
however,  almost  unanimously  favored  this 
course  over  opening  a new  front  in  north- 
west Africa  “with  all  the  increase  of  over- 
heads and  escort  and  transportation  prob- 
lems” that  it  involved,  as  Admiral  King 
said,  and  particularly  with  the  possibility 
of  landings  over  hostile  beaches.85 

Political  expediency  overrode  logistical 
considerations.  There  were  many  ways  of 
meeting  the  President’s  insistence  upon 
action  in  1942,  but  it  was  no  secret  that  he 
wanted  above  all  to  send  an  American 
army  into  French  North  Africa.  Such  a 
venture  would  satisfy  Churchill’s  purposes 
and  Britain’s  interests  generally  better 
than  assigning  American  forces  a large 
role  in  the  Middle  East.  “It  would  be  much 
to  our  advantage,”  the  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reported,  “to  get  a footing  in  North 
Africa  cheaply  in  the  same  way  as  the 

1,4  (1)  Memo,  Marshal],  King,  and  Arnold  for  Presi- 
dent, 12  Jul  42,  sub:  Pac  Opns,  OPD  381  Gen,  73. 
(2)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  14Jul  42,  sub:  Opns 
in  the  Pac,  Case  1 1,  Item  1,  Exec  5.  (3)  MatlofF  and 
Snell.  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  XII. 

"•'(1)  Min,  28th  mtg  CCS,  20  Jun  42.  (2)  OPD 
study,  no  date,  title:  EfFect  on  Bolero  and  Roundup 
of  Diverting  Forces  To  Execute  Gymnast  or  To  Reinf 
the  Middle  East,  Data  Prepared  by  OPD  folder,  Item 
6,  Exec  1.  (3)  OPD  study,  no  date,  title:  Reinf  of  the 
Middle  East,  same  file.  (4)  Memo,  President  for  Hop- 
ki  ns,  Marshall,  and  King,  16  Jul  42,  sub:  Instns  for 
London  Coni',  WDCSA  381,  1. 

The  distance  from  the  U.S.  to  Suez  via  the  Cape 
was  roughly  three  times  the  distance  to  Casablanca. 
\See  Map  8.)  \ 
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Germans  got  Norway  cheaply  by  getting 
there  first.”  8(i  Churchill  therefore  brought 
all  his  persuasive  arts  to  bear  on  the  Presi- 
dent, who  indeed  needed  no  convincing 
but  who  alone  could  overrule  his  military 
advisers’  objections.  Landings  in  French 
North  Africa,  Churchill  insisted,  would 
be  a better  “second  front”  in  1942  than 
Sledgehammer  ever  could  have  been. 
“This  second  front  consists  of  a main  body 
holding  the  enemy  pinned  opposite 
‘Sledgehammer’  [that  is,  the  English 
Channel)  and  a wide  flanking  movement 
called  ‘Torch’  [as  Gymnast  was  rechris- 
tened on  the  24th].” 87  Churchill’s  own  pet 
Norway  project  would  have  added  a left 
flank  attack  to  this  pattern.  Torch, 
Churchill  argued,  would  be  cheap,  it  was 
the  only  way  to  strike  at  Hitler  in  1942,  it 
was  the  best  way  to  help  the  Russians,  and 
it  would  not  interrupt  preparations  for  the 
main  invasion  in  1943,  to  which  a flanking 
movement  in  the  south  would  be  an  effec- 
tive prelude.  “Here,”  he  exclaimed,  “is  the 
true  second  front  of  1942  ....  the  safest 
and  most  fruitful  stroke  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered this  autumn.” 88 

Churchill’s  exuberant  rhetoric  masked 
a riddle.  If  Torch  were  to  relieve  German 
pressure  on  the  USSR,  it  must  be  a big 
operation;  if  it  were  to  avoid  doing  “mortal 
injury”  to  Roundup,  it  must  be  a small 
one.  In  one  breath  Churchill  called  Torch 
a “true  second  front”;  in  the  next  he  spoke 
of  taking  from  Bolero  only  six  American 
divisions  (which  might  “surely”  be  soon 


replaced),  although  his  own  military  staffs 
had  already  decided  that  a U.S.  attack  on 
Casablanca  would  be  no  second  front  and 
that  there  must  be  additional  landings  far- 
ther east,  even  beyond  Algiers.89  Field 
Marshal  Dill  warned  Churchill  before 
the  President’s  representatives  reached 
London  that,  in  American  opinion,  a 
North  African  operation  would  take  naval 
forces  from  the  Pacific,  create  a new  and 
expensive  line  of  communications,  and 
“build  up  into  such  a large  commitment 
as  to  destroy  any  possibility  of ‘Round-up’ 
in  1943.” 90  And  when,  after  two  days  of 
fruitless  debate  at  London,  it  was  evident 
that  Sledgehammer  was  dead,  Marshall 
and  King  insisted  on  writing  into  the  CCS 
agreement  the  consensus  that  “.  . . a 
commitment  to  this  operation  [Torch] 
renders  Round-up  in  all  probability  im- 
practicable of  successful  execution  in 
1943.  . . .”91 

80  Digest  of  min,  Br  CsofS  mtg  at  Chequers,  18  Jul 
42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  444. 

87  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President  Roose- 
velt, 27  Jul  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate, 
p.  448.  ' 

88  Telegram,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  8 Jul  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  p.  434;  msg,  Prime  Minister  to  Dill,  12  Jul  42, 
p.  438;  msg.  Dill  to  Prime  Minister,  15  Jul  42,  pp. 
439-40;  Prime  Minister’s  Notes  for  Mtg  on  20  Jul  42, 
pp.  445-46. 

89  Telegram,  8 Jul  42,  and  msg,  1 2 Jul  42,  cited 
n.  88. 

9U  Msg,  15  Jul  42,  cited  n.  88. 

91  (1)  Memo,  U.S.  CsofS  for  Br  CsofS,  24  Jul  42, 
filed  with  CCS  94,  24  Jul  42,  title:  Opns  in  1942-43, 
in  ABC  381  (7-25-42)  Sec  1.  (2)  Digest  of  min  cited 
n.  86. 
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Turning  Point  in  the  Pacific 


Strategy  and  Logistics  in  the  Pacific  War 

With  the  decision,  made  in  April  1942, 
to  concentrate  resources  in  the  British  Isles 
for  an  early  invasion  of  northwestern  Eu- 
rope, Army  planners  sought  to  limit  com- 
mitments to  the  Pacific  to  those  absolutely 
necessary  for  a defensive  strategy,  but  the 
dangers  of  allowing  the  Japanese  to  extend 
and  consolidate  their  conquests  could  not 
be  ignored.  Even  after  his  rebuff  in  May, 
General  MacArthur  continued  to  ask  for 
a greater  concentration  of  resources  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  stressing  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  result  from  a 
Japanese  lodgment  on  the  continent  of 
Australia.  Admiral  King,  for  all  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Atlantic-first  strategy,  did 
not  think  it  should  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  building  defenses  in  the  Pacific 
capable  of  withstanding  any  Japanese  as- 
sault, or  with  undertaking  limited  coun- 
teroffensives to  keep  the  Japanese  off  bal- 
ance. King  continually  pressed  Marshall 
for  larger  numbers  of  long-range  bombers 
and  additional  Army  air  bases  along  the 
island  chain  between  Hawaii  and  Aus- 
tralia, steps  that  both  General  Marshall 
and  General  Arnold  opposed  as  involving 
unnecessary  diversions  of  planes,  troops, 
and  shipping  from  the  war  against  Ger- 
many. Their  solution  was  to  anchor  a 
strong  mobile  force  of  bombers  at  each  end 
of  the  chain — in  Hawaii  and  Australia— 


to  cover  the  intervening  area.  The  July 
decision  to  abandon  Sledgehammer  and 
undertake  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  as 
the  major  effort  in  the  Atlantic  in  1942 
gave  added  strength  to  the  pressures  from 
MacArthur  and  the  Navy,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  itself  for  a limited 
counteroffensive  in  the  Pacific  soon  gave 
them  almost  irresistible  force. 

During  the  spring  of  1942  the  Japanese, 
after  establishing  a major  base  at  Rabaul 
on  New  Britain  island,  moved  south  into 
the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea.  From  Lae 
and  Salamaua  on  the  northern  coast  of 
New  Guinea  they  threatened  the  main 
Australian  base  at  Port  Moresby,  the  key 
to  MacArthur’s  defense  of  Australia.  In 
June  they  began  to  build  airfields  on 
Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal  at  the  southeast- 
ern tip  of  the  Solomons,  posing  an  even 
more  serious  threat  to  the  Allied  positions 
in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fijis.  Mean- 
time, early  in  June,  U.S.  military  forces 
gained  their  first  decisive  victory  in  the 
Pacific  war  at  the  Battle  of  Midway,  re- 
pulsing the  Japanese  move  to  gain  control 
of  the  Central  Pacific.  Japanese  losses, 
particularly  of  aircraft  carriers,  went  far 
toward  restoring  the  balance  of  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific.  The  Midway  victory 
opened  the  way  for  a limited  offensive  to 
counter  the  Japanese  threat  to  Australia 
and  the  line  of  communications.  After 
some  controversy  over  command  arrange- 
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merits,  General  Marshall  and  Admiral 
King  issued  a joint  directive  on  2 July 
1942  calling  for  such  an  offensive  to  be 
mounted  at  once  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  seizing  the  New  Britain-New  Ireland- 
New  Guinea  area.  The  directive  laid 
down  three  major  phases  or  tasks.  Task 
One  was  the  seizure  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands,  Tulagi,  and  “adjacent  positions”; 
Task  Two,  the  conquest  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Solomons  and  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
New  Guinea;  Task  Three,  the  final  assault 
on  Rabaul  and  the  surrounding  area. 
Execution  of  Task  One  was  to  be  under 
the  command  of  a naval  officer  designated 
by  Admiral  Nimitz  as  commander  in  the 
South  Pacific,  with  MacArthur  providing 
naval  and  air  support  from  forces  under 
his  command  in  Australia.  As  Task  One 
neared  completion,  command  was  to  pass 
to  MacArthur,  who  would  carry  out  Tasks 
Two  and  Three  with  South  Pacific  forces 
playing  a supporting  role. 

This  decision  laid  down  the  basic  course 
of  Pacific  strategy  for  1942.  It  was  made, 
at  least  on  the  Army  side,  without  any  cal- 
culation of  what  the  ultimate  cost  would 
be  in  terms  of  additional  commitments  of 
men  and  material  to  the  Pacific  war  front. 
Indeed,  both  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Ghormley,  Nimitz’  choice  for  the  South 
Pacific  command,  were  put  off  without 
any  assurances  of  further  support  when 
they  asked  that  initiation  of  Task  One  be 
delayed  until  sufficient  resources  were  on 
hand  to  execute  Tasks  Two  and  Three.  By 
its  very  nature,  the  plan  for  a Pacific  of- 
fensive was  bound  to  generate  demands 
for  additional  commitments  of  manpower 
and  materials,  demands  of  an  emergency 
nature  that  the  Army  staff  in  Washington 
could  hardly  resist,  however  much  they 
might  wish  to  follow  the  principle  of  con- 
centration on  the  Atlantic  front. 


The  Navy  chose  Guadalcanal  and 
Tulagi  as  the  objectives  for  this  first  Amer- 
ican offensive  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  at- 
tack was  launched  on  7 August  1942.  The 
forces  that  landed  on  Guadalcanal  soon 
met  with  determined  opposition  and  their 
hold  on  a small  perimeter  on  the  island 
was  to  remain  tenuous  for  three  months. 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  meanwhile,  the 
Japanese  forced  MacArthur’s  hand  by 
seizing  Buna  on  the  Papuan  coast  oppo- 
site Port  Moresby  and  by  sending  expedi- 
tions over  the  Owen  Stanley  Range 
toward  Port  Moresby.  To  counter  this 
threat,  MacArthur  dispatched  additional 
Australian  forces  to  New  Guinea  and  soon 
committed  the  U.S.  32d  Division  there. 
Thus  began,  also  in  August,  the  Papua 
Campaign,  a defensive-offensive  operation 
aimed  at  breaking  the  Japanese  hold  on 
Buna  as  a prelude  to  further  advances 
along  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  In 
this  first  limited  step  toward  the  execution 
of  Task  Two,  the  going  proved  as  difficult 
as  on  Guadalcanal.' 

The  Guadalcanal  and  Papua  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  mounted  and  sup- 
ported from  bases  within  the  theaters,  and 
largely  with  the  limited  resources  already 
there.  As  the  difficulties  of  climate  and 
terrain  became  evident  and  the  stubborn 
character  of  Japanese  resistance  mani- 
fested itself,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
operations  could  not  be  pushed  through  to 
victory  without  additional  support  from 
the  United  States.  Urgent  appeals  from 
the  commanders  of  the  South  and  South- 
west Pacific  Areas  for  such  support  were 
soon  arriving  in  Washington.  At  the  same 

1 (1)  MatlofF  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942, 
Chs.  VII-XIII,  passim,  (2)  John  Miller,  jr.,  Guadal- 
canal: The  First  Offensive,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Washington,  1949),  pp.  1-21, 
59-71.  (3)  Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Chs.  V-VI1I. 
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time,  there  were  demands  for  more  forces 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  where  the  possibil- 
ity of  Japanese  attacks  remained  strong. 
Even  skeptical  visitors  from  Washington, 
when  they  saw  the  difficulties  under 
which  all  the  Pacific  commands  were  op- 
erating, usually  supported  these  demands. 
As  a consequence,  concessions  to  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  were  continuous,  and  they 
completed  the  jettisoning  of  the  principle 
of  concentration  that  the  diversions  to  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Torch  decision  had 
begun.  The  concessions  resulted  from  spot 
decisions  to  meet  pressing  needs;  there  was 
little  time  for  careful  calculation  of  strate- 
gic goals  in  relation  to  logistical  capabil- 
ities. 

The  Pacific  war  presented  logistical 
problems  differing  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  distance  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Brisbane  was  7,200  nautical  miles, 
and  to  Noumea  in  New  Caledonia  6,400, 
as  against  only  3,500  from  New  York  to 
either  Liverpool  or  Casablanca.  Distance 
was  a heavy  liability,  only  partially  offset 
by  the  relative  absence  of  the  submarine 
menace  in  the  Pacific.  In  July,  when  a 
shift  of  the  major  effort  to  the  Pacific  was 
being  considered,  Marshall  and  King 
estimated  that  shipping  that  could  trans- 
port 100,000  troops  to  the  British  Isles 
wTould  move  only  40,000  to  Australia, 
while  a larger  amount  of  cargo  shipping 
would  be  needed  to  support  the  latter  de- 
ployment than  the  former.2 

Distances  between  points  within  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific  theaters  were 
almost  as  formidable,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  long  voyage  to  the  far  Pacific  there 
were  no  well-developed  ports  or  bases 
within  striking  distance  of  the  areas  where 
operations  had  to  be  conducted.  The  large 
ports  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane 


on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  Auck- 
land and  Wellington  in  New  Zealand 
could  handle  a considerable  traffic  in 
large  ocean-going  ships,  but  Brisbane  was 
1,100  miles  from  New  Guinea,  and  Auck- 
land 1,500  from  Guadalcanal.  Townsville, 
a port  900  miles  north  of  Brisbane  but 
with  far  less  ample  facilities,  had  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  principal  transshipment 
point  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea. 
Similarly  Noumea,  a port  with  an  excel- 
lent harbor  but  very  limited  docking 
facilities,  had  to  serve  as  the  main  forward 
base  in  the  South  Pacific  Area— and  Nou- 
mea was  still  900  miles  from  Guadal- 
canal.3 

Movement  over  these  distances  within 
the  Pacific  theaters  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  water  transport,  not  on  overland 
facilities  as  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Even  in 
Australia,  coastwise  shipping  played  a 
more  important  role  in  local  distribution 
than  rail  or  truck  transport.  The  South 
Pacific  Area  consisted  entirely  of  island 
bases  that  could  be  supplied  only  by 
water.  In  both  the  South  and  the  South- 
west Pacific  all  supply  to  forward  points 
had  to  be  by  vessels,  save  for  the  small  pro- 
portion carried  by  air  transport.  Long 
wrater  distances  and  paucity  of  internal 
transport  facilities  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute supplies  from  any  central  point 
within  either  theater;  direct  shipments 
from  the  United  States  to  each  base  or 
port  often  represented  the  most  efficient 
method  of  supply. 

The  development  of  water  supply  lines 
in  the  South-Southwest  Pacific  area  im- 
posed an  enormous  demand  for  vessels  of 
all  sorts;  the  need  for  storage,  base,  port, 
and  transportation  facilities  imposed  an 


2 See  above,  V.h.  XIVI 

> Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Chs.  VII-VIII. 
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equally  heavy  demand  for  construction 
materials  and  labor.  Both  were  far  beyond 
the  limited  availability  of  local  resources. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  materials 
and  manpower  were  available  but  they 
were  inadequate;  on  most  of  the  South 
Pacific  islands  local  labor  was  either  to- 
tally lacking  or  hopelessly  unskilled,  and 
the  only  material  readily  available  was 
coral  for  paving  roads  and  airfield  run- 
ways. 

To  distance  and  lack  of  facilities  were 
added  the  difficulties  arising  from  climate 
and  terrain.  Even  on  bases  where  climate 
was  relatively  pleasant,  troops  had  few 
recreational  facilities  and  were  isolated 
for  long  periods.  In  the  Solomons,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  areas  of  active  operations, 
the  tropical  heat  was  all  but  unbearable, 
the  rainfall  torrential.  Coral  beaches  gave 
way  in  the  interior  to  dense  jungle  foliage, 
high  mountains,  and  swollen  rivers.  Ma- 
laria and  other  tropical  diseases  flourished. 
The  toll  in  men  and  materials  was  terrific. 
Losses  from  disease  and  exhaustion,  often 
exceeding  battle  casualties,  imposed  a 
heavy  demand  for  replacements.  Supplies 
and  equipment  designed  for  use  in  tem- 
perate areas  deteriorated  rapidly;  metal 
corroded,  wood  and  fabric  rotted,  radios 
would  not  work,  trucks  broke  down,  tanks 
and  heavy  artillery  bogged  down  in  mud, 
sand,  or  jungle  undergrowth.  Operations 
in  the  Pacific  required  less  heavy  equip- 
ment than  those  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
but  they  also  demanded  special  types  de- 
signed for  jungle  warfare,  special  kinds  of 
packing,  more  frequent  replacement, 
more  abundant  maintenance  facilities, 
larger  numbers  of  service  troops.4 

Finally,  there  was  the  man-made  prob- 
lem of  divided  administrative  responsibil- 
ities. With  two  commands  conducting 
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what  were  undeniably  separate  parts  of 
the  same  campaign,  it  was  more  difficult 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to 
avoid  duplication  of  facilities  and  supply. 
In  the  South  Pacific  theater,  where  Army 
and  Navy  forces  were  inextricably  inter- 
mingled, the  two  services  operated  parallel 
supply  lines;  there  were  joint  arrange- 
ments only  for  exploitation  of  local  re- 
sources, and  a rule-of-thumb  division  of 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  certain 
types  of  supplies.  Even  these  arrange- 
ments, agreed  on  in  Washington,  were 
slow  to  take  shape  in  the  theater  because 
of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  headquarters  and 
service  personnel.9  Separate  supply  lines 
for  two  theaters  and  two  services  inevi- 
tably caused  waste  and  duplication  of 
effort  in  an  area  where  facilities  and 
resources  were  scarce. 

The  first  offensives  in  the  Pacific  were 
launched  with  but  an  imperfect  realiza- 
tion even  in  the  theaters  themselves,  and 
much  less  in  Washington,  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  logistics.  Both  in  New 
Guinea  and  on  Guadalcanal,  logistical 
support  was  inadequate  at  the  outset; 
disaster  was  only  averted  by  a narrow 
margin.  The  experience  gained  in  these 
two  campaigns  made  it  clear  that  forward 
movement  in  the  Pacific  could  not  be 
sustained  on  a shoestring.  A build-up  for 
future  operations  was  well  under  way  be- 
fore the  campaigns  were  over,  but  it  was 
limited  by  a general  shortage  of  troop 
and  cargo  shipping  under  a strategy  that 
subordinated  the  needs  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  to  those  of  the  war  in  Europe. 


' On  the  factors  of  climate  and  geography  and 
their  influence  on  Guadalcanal  and  New  Guinea,  see 
Miller,  Guadalcanal:  The  First  Offensive,  pp.  24-25, 
306-18,  and  Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Ghs.  VI, 
VIII,  XI. 

r>  See  above,  jGh.  Vlj 
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Deployment  and  the  Shipping  Shortage 

The  first  four  months  of  1942  saw  the 
heaviest  deployment  of  the  year  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Caledonia,  and  the  Fijis.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  months  emphasis  shifted 
to  strengthening  defensive  positions  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  By  early  June  1942, 
when  the  Battle  of  Midway  was  fought, 
OPD  considered  that  forces  essential  for  a 
strategic  defensive  in  the  Pacific,  under 
the  Bolero  strategy,  were  in  position. 
Despite  the  American  victory  at  Midway, 
however,  the  Japanese  moved  unopposed 
into  Attu  and  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians.  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  dis- 
patched by  General  Marshall  on  a tour  of 
inspection,  reported  a need  for  additional 
forces  at  all  bases,  particularly  in  Hawaii. 
Garrisons  in  the  island  chain  were  still 
weak,  service  troops  were  needed  in  Aus- 
tralia, air  power  throughout  the  Pacific 
was  inadequate.  Admiral  King  continued 
to  press  for  a stronger  air  force  in  the 
South  Pacific,  General  MacArthur  for  a 
general  increase  in  forces  in  SWPA. 

General  Marshall  made  some  conces- 
sions. Alaskan  defenses  were  moderately 
strengthened;  the  40th  Division  was  dis- 
patched to  Hawaii  with  antiaircraft  and 
other  elements,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  forces  in  that  area  to  four  divisions;  the 
37th  Division  in  the  Fijis  was  brought  up 
to  full  strength;  miscellaneous  forces  were 
allotted  to  the  South  Pacific;  and  service 
troops  were  promised  for  Australia.  But 
the  War  Department  refused  to  commit 
additional  air  groups,  consenting  only  to 
bring  those  already  in  the  Pacific  to  full 
strength.  In  July  the  total  forces  there 
were  already  stronger,  by  a considerable 
margin,  than  those  envisaged  three 
months  earlier,  and  OPD  sought  again  to 
hold  the  line  against  further  deployment.6 


The  shift  in  Allied  strategy  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  late  in  July  opened  the  door  to  a 
more  aggressive  course  in  the  Pacific,  and 
early  in  August  the  limited  offensive  in  the 
Solomons  began.  Tentative  deployment 
plans  now  envisaged  about  a one-third  in- 
crease in  the  strength  contemplated  in 
April — specifically,  the  addition  of  fifteen 
air  groups  and  one  ground  division.  Gen- 
eral Marshall’s  planners  still  wanted  to 
hold  back,  asserting  at  first  that  there  had 
been  no  final  decision  on  Torch,  and  later 
arguing  that  the  movement  of  these  forces 
to  the  Pacific  must  await  the  outcome  of 
the  North  Africa  venture.  Marshall  re- 
sisted Admiral  King’s  urgent  pleas  through 
the  first  week  in  August.  Then,  having  re- 
ceived General  MacArthur’s  plan  for  Task 
Two  on  8 August,  he  proposed  to  King 
that  plans  be  made  to  carry  it  out  imme- 
diately following  Task  One.  A few  days 
after  the  landings  on  Guadalcanal  the 
Japanese  almost  wiped  out  the  covering 
naval  forces.  King  told  Marshall  on  the 
20th  that  Admiral  Ghormley  could  not 
possibly  spare  any  forces  for  Task  Two,  and 
he  forwarded  an  urgent  request  from  both 
Admiral  Ghormley  and  General  Harmon 
for  reinforcements  for  the  South  Pacific 
Area.7 


“ ( 1 ) Approved  deployment  for  1 942,  set  forth  on 
14  March  1942  in  JCS  23,  was  subsequently  modified 
to  allow  for  the  deployment  of  the  32d  and  37th  Divi- 
sions to  the  Pacific.  There  were  237,000  men  allotted 
to  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  during  1942  in  the 
1 4 March  tables;  252,000  were  in  those  theaters  or  en 
route  by  the  end  ofjuly.  See  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strate- 
gic Planning:  1941-1942,  Chs.  VII,  XI,  XIII.  (2)  Conti 
Div.  ASF,  Statistical  Review,  World  War  11.  (3)  Pacific: 
June  1942-January  1943,  monograph,  pp.  54-57, 
1 18-32,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (4)  On  General  Rich- 
ardson’s trip,  his  recommendations,  and  action  there- 
on. see  OPD  333  (Gen  Richardson’s  Trip). 

1 ( 1 ) CCS  94,  24  Jul  42,  title:  Opns  in  1 942-43.  (2) 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Chs. 
XII-XIII 
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At  Marshall’s  order,  General  Somervell 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  meeting 
this  request.  His  study  revealed  that 

20.000  troops  might  be  shipped  to  the 
South  Pacific  theater  only  if  the  Navy  fur- 
nished troop  lift  for  13,000  and  some  of 
the  cargo  shipping;  even  then,  certain 
scheduled  movements  to  Australia  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
posed balanced  force,  set  by  AGF  at 
26,000,  was  cut  to  20,000,  and  the  Navy 
promised  its  share  of  the  shipping.  The  re- 
inforcements— 43d  Division  with  support- 
ing elements — sailed  in  September  and 
October.  An  additional  bomber  group, 
meanwhile,  had  been  allotted  to  Hawaii, 
and  Admiral  Nimitz  was  given  more  free- 
dom in  moving  planes  from  Hawaii  to  the 
South  Pacific.8 

These  decisions  represented  a calcu- 
lated risk:  the  more  threatened  of  the  two 
main  areas  was  strengthened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  less  threatened.  MacArthur 
was  told  that  he  must  expect  a sharp  cut- 
back in  troop  movements  scheduled  for 
his  theater,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
predicting  a major  Japanese  move  against 
New  Guinea  and  warning  that  disaster 
would  follow  if  he  were  not  reinforced.9 
It  was  clear  in  any  case  that  Tasks  Two  and 
Three  would  have  to  wait.  In  October  the 
War  Department  began  to  allocate  forces 
to  SWPA  that  would  give  MacArthur  an 
amphibious  force  of  his  own  but  few  of 
these  troops  could  be  shipped  until  the 
Guadalcanal  crisis  had  abated.  During 
September,  October,  and  November 

36.000  troops  and  310,000  measurement 
tons  of  cargo  were  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  the  South  Pacific,  while 
only  8,300  troops  and  157,000  tons  of 
cargo  went  to  the  Southwest  Pacific.  In 
the  same  period  25,000  troops  and  330,000 
tons  of  cargo  were  shipped  to  Hawaii,  and 


1 6,000  troops  and  547,000  tons  of  cargo  to 
Alaska.  While  movements  over  these 
shorter  runs  were  proportionately  less 
costly  in  shipping  than  those  to  the  more 
remote  areas,  the  need  to  continue  build- 
ing up  Pacific  defenses  closer  to  home 
nonetheless  cut  deeply  into  the  support  of 
even  limited  offensives  in  the  far  Pacific 
areas.  Marshall  and  Arnold  were  deter- 
mined, moreover,  not  to  throw  in  all  their 
uncommitted  air  power;  the  fifteen  groups 
earmarked  for  the  Pacific  late  in  July  were 
held  back  in  strategic  reserve. 10 

In  October  the  effort  to  tip  the  pre- 
carious balance  in  the  South  Pacific 
reached  a climax.  Ghormley  and  Harmon 
decided  to  shift  the  Americal  Division 
from  New  Caledonia  to  Guadalcanal, 
where  the  marines  were  being  depleted  by 
climate,  disease,  battle  weariness,  and 
battle  casualties.  The  43d  Division,  orig- 
inally destined  for  New  Zealand,  had  to 
be  sent  to  New  Caledonia  to  replace  the 
Americal,  and  the  War  Department  de- 
cided to  send  the  25th  Division  from 
Hawaii  to  either  the  South  or  the  South- 
west Pacific.  Most  of  the  43d  Division  was 
transshipped  from  New  Zealand,  but  the 


* (1)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  CofS,  no  date,  sub:  Shipg 
Capacity  for  Reinf  of  S Central  Pac,  OPD  370.5  PTO, 
Case  9.  (2)  Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (3)  Memo, 
AGF  for  CofS,  22  Aug  42,  sub:  Additional  Forces  S 
Pac  Theater,  OPD  370.5,  Case  14.  (4)  Memo,  CNO 
for  CofS,  27  Aug  42,  sub:  Trans  of  Thirteen  Thousand 
Army  Trs,  OPD  381  PTO,  Case  84.  (5)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , pp.  298-306. 

s (1)  Msg,  MacArthur  to  CofS,  30  Aug  42,  CM-IN 
1 1408.  (2)  Msg,  Marshall  to  MacArthur,  28  Aue  42, 
CM-OUT  8981 . 


111  (1)  Conti  Div,  ASF,  Statistical  Review,  World 
War  II.  (2)  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  X. 
(3)  For  disposition  of  the  fifteen  air  groups,  see  Mat- 
loff and  Snell,  Strategic  Pla nntng:  1941-1942 , Ch.  XIII. 


(4)  See  below,  <\pp.  E. 

The  tonnages  shipped  to  Alaska  were  mostly  con- 
struction materials  for  the  Alcan  Highway  and  for 
garrison  facilities  at  the  scattered  bases  in  the  Alaska 
area. 


THE  BEACHED  TRANSPORT  SS  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,  October  1942. 


first  regimental  combat  team  and  a har- 
bor defense  unit  were  shipped  on  the  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  late  in  September  directly  to 
Noumea  and  thence  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
primarily  to  protect  the  new  airfield  from 
which  the  forces  on  Guadalcanal  received 
their  bomber  support.  Off  Espiritu  Santo 
the  Coolidge  ran  into  an  American  mine 
field  and  sank.  Personnel  losses  were  slight, 
but  all  equipment  was  lost.  Six  155-mm. 
howitzers  were  hastily  removed  from  a 
vessel  at  Noumea  en  route  to  Australia; 
remaining  losses  were  made  up  from 
reserves  of  the  43d  and  Americal  Divisions, 
which  in  turn  had  to  be  replenished  from 
the  United  States,  at  additional  cost  in 


cargo  shipping.  The  untimely  sinking  of 
the  Coolidge  also  delayed  the  movement  of 
the  25th  Division  from  Hawaii.11 


" (1)  Miller,  Guadalcanal:  The  First  Offensive , pp. 

1 03-42,  212-17.  (2 ) Wesley  Frank  Craven  and  James 
Lea  Cate,  eds.,  7 he  Pacific:  Guadalcanal  to  Saipan- 
August  1942  to  July  1944,  Vol.  IV  in  THE  ARMY  AIR 
FORCES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Chicago,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1950)  (hereafter  cited  as 
Craven  and  Cate,  AAF IV),  pp.  28-29,  37-56.  (3)  Pa- 
cific: June  1942-January  1943,  pp.  195-201,  OPD 
Hist  Unit  File.  (4)  Memo,  Col  Carl  D.  Silverthorne 
for  Gens  Handy  and  Streett,  5 Oct  42,  sub:  Mvmt  of 
43d  Div,  OPD  370.5  New  Zealand  (3-5-42).  (5) 
Memo,  OPD  for  CofS,  29  Oct  42,  sub:  Delay  in 
Mvmt  of  25th  Div,  7a  Tr  Unit  File  S WPA  Prior  to 
1 Jan  43  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  Rpt  by  Lt  Gen 
Millard  F.  Harmon,  circa  Jun  44,  sub:  The  Army  in 
the  S Pacific,  p.  4,  OCMII. 
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SURVIVORS  COMING  ASHORE  at  Espiritu  Santo.  Note  SS  President  Coolidge 
at  upper  left. 


Late  in  October,  when  the  Japanese 
made  their  final  great  effort  to  crush  the 
American  forces  on  Guadalcanal,  the 
President  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  commit 
all  available  weapons  and  resources  to  the 
fight.  General  Marshall  in  reply  pointed 
out  that  there  were  already  sufficient 
forces  in  the  area  and  that  the  main  prob- 
lem was  “to  distribute  and  maintain  them 
by  transport  in  critical  combat  areas.”  12 
The  shortage  of  cargo  shipping  in  the 
Pacific,  for  both  services,  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five  ships  a month  during  the  next 
three  months;  this  shortage  was  strangling 
the  flow  of  maintenance  supplies  and 


backlogged  equipment  to  forces  already  in 
or  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 
About  the  same  time  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration officials  were  warning  of  the 
general  shrinkage  of  merchant  shipping 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  commercial 
trades  as  sources  for  further  accretions  to 
the  military  pool.  In  their  opinion  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  sustain  the  current  oper- 
ations in  the  Pacific  along  with  the  larger 
undertakings  in  the  Atlantic,  except  by  di- 
versions from  lend-lease  services  or  from 
support  of  the  Middle  East  and  India.  The 

'-  Memo,  CofS  for  President,  26  Oct  42,  sub:  Memo 
for  President,  OPD  38 1 PTO,  Sec  3,  Case  107. 
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Army  and  Navy,  WSA  noted,  were  asking 
for  forty-nine  more  ships  in  the  Pacific  in 
November  than  in  October,  creating  a 
prospective  deficit  of  forty-six.  While 
many  of  these  requirements  were  for  small 
ships  on  the  Alaska  run,  the  deficit  for  the 
remaining  three  principal  areas,  as  cal- 
culated on  5 November,  was  twenty-nine 
standard  cargo  vessels.13 

On  26  October  the  President,  in  a char- 
acteristic move,  ordered  WSA  to  find 
twenty  additional  ships  for  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  without  taking  them 
from  either  the  Soviet  aid  program  or 
Torch.  Since  there  was  not  time  to  shift 
vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  WSA  asked  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  indicate  the  military  serv- 
ices in  the  Pacific  to  be  cut.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Somervell  and  Gross,  the  Joint 
Planners  presented  a plan  to  divert  three 
large  ships  from  the  Alaskan  service,  three 
from  Panama,  and  six  from  those  sched- 
uled to  carry  lend-lease  supplies  from  the 
west  coast  to  India  and  the  Middle  East. 
WSA  then  pointed  out  that  these  last  di- 
versions would  require  action  by  the  CCS, 
particularly  in  view  of  British  allotments 
of  shipping  for  Torch,  and  the  JCS  had  to 
agree.  But  suddenly  in  mid-November 
WSA  announced  that  of  the  total  require- 
ment of  eighty-seven  ships  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  it  would  be  able  to  make 
eighty-four  available.14 

Just  how  this  magic  was  accomplished 
is  not  clear  from  the  records.  There  seemed 
little  prospect  that  it  could  be  repeated.  In 
December  Somervell  foresaw  a deficit  of 
over  two  million  tons  of  cargo  shipping  to 
meet  Army  and  Navy  needs  in  the  Pacific 
throughjune  1943. 15 

This  impending  shortage  was  measured 
in  the  light  of  mushrooming  troop  move- 
ment schedules.  The  pressure  of  the  need 
for  service  troops  could  no  longer  be  with- 


stood. Combat  and  disease,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  skeleton  units  in  the  theaters  had 
created  a heavy  and  unforeseen  demand 
for  filler  replacements.  After  the  great  air 
and  naval  victory  off  Guadalcanal  in  early 
November,  the  American  position  there 
was  secure,  but  the  tedious  and  expensive 
business  of  reducing  Japanese  forces  on 
the  island  still  lay  ahead.  Vice  Adm. 
William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  decided  to  turn 
these  operations  over  to  the  Army  as  soon 
as  a second  Army  division  could  be 
brought  in,  and  the  25th  Division,  which 
sailed  from  Hawaii  in  December,  was  di- 
verted directly  to  Guadalcanal.  This  di- 
version permitted  withdrawal  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  to  Australia  where,  after 
rehabilitation,  it  was  to  provide  Mac- 
Arthur  with  the  nucleus  for  an  amphib- 
ious force  for  Tasks  Two  and  Three.  By  the 
end  of  December  MacArthur  had  also 
been  promised  three  engineer  amphibian 
brigades,  a parachute  regiment,  and  a 
jungle  combat  team.  While  there  was  no 
expectation  of  sending  more  divisions  to 
either  the  South  or  Southwest  Pacific  in 
the  immediate  future,  the  growing  back- 
log of  replacements,  service  troops,  spe- 
cialized combat  units,  and  miscellaneous 
other  troops  was  sufficient  to  occupy  all 
troop  shipping  for  a long  time  to  come. 

13  Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  President,  27  Oct 
42,  sub:  Reqmts  for  Additional  Tonnage,  Shipg  1941- 
43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  The  deficit  for  Hawaii,  the  South 
Pacific,  and  SWPA  is  shown  here  as  nineteen,  but 
JPS  calculated  it  on  5 November  as  twenty-nine.  See 
JCS  143/1,  5 Nov  42,  title:  Alloc  of  Twenty  Ad- 
ditional Ships  for  Use  in  SWPA. 

M (1)  JCS  143,  29  Oct  42,  title:  Alloc  of  Twenty 
Additional  Ships  for  Use  in  SWPA.  (2)  JCS  143/1 
cited  n.  13.  (3)  JCS  143/2,  16  Nov  42,  same  title.  (4) 
JCS  143/3,  1 7 Nov  42,  same  title.  (5)  Memo,  Gross 
for  Somervell,  no  date,  sub:  Additional  Ships  . . . , 
ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  3.  (6)  Min,  42d  mtgJCS,  17 
Nov  42, 

13  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  7 Dec  42,  sub:  Trans 
Reqmts  Pac  Theater,  OPD  570,  Case  17. 
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When  Navy  requirements  were  added  to 
those  of  the  Army,  a definite  shortage 
loomed  ahead.  As  calculated  on  3 Decem- 
ber by  the  Joint  Staff  Planners,  the  deficit 
would  be  28,300  troop  spaces  in  Decem- 
ber, 900  in  January,  and  10,900  in 
February.18 

To  meet  this  deficit,  Admiral  King 
ordered  several  Navy  combat  loaders 
(with  a total  carrying  capacity  of  six 
thousand)  to  the  South  Pacific  run  and 
proposed  to  remove  three  Navy  trans- 
ports— West  Point , Monticello,  and  Hermit- 
age, each  with  troop  capacity  in  excess  of 
six  thousand— from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  West  Point  was  then  on  the 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  other  two 
transports  had  been  in  the  first  Torch 
convoy  and  the  Army  counted  on  them  for 
future  ones.  General  Somervell  vigorously 
protested  that  if  all  these  vessels  were  di- 
verted to  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  the  build-up  in  North 
Africa  as  planned.  It  seemed  unlikely, 
moreover,  that  cargo  shipping  would  be 
available  to  support  the  additional  troop 
movements.17 

The  matter  was  threshed  out  in  the 
councils  of  the  JCS.  It  was  decided  to  send 
the  Hermitage  to  the  Pacific,  but  to  keep 
the  West  Point  in  the  Middle  East  service. 
The  question  narrowed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Monticello,  and  on  9 December 
the  Joint  Planners  decided  that  the  North 
African  convoy  was  the  more  urgent  re- 
quirement. The  Joint  Chiefs  meanwhile 
had  given  their  approval  to  the  launching 
of  a limited  offensive  in  Burma  in  March 
1943,  for  which  General  Stilwell  had  pre- 
sented requests  for  service  troops  to  be  in 
the  theater  before  that  date.  To  meet  these 
requirements,  to  which  the  JCS  accorded 
a priority  second  only  to  Torch,  the 
Monticello  was  the  only  suitable  transport 
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available  and  consequently  had  to  be  held 
during  December  to  sail  for  India  in  Jan- 
uary.18 

This  process  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  left  the  shipping  shortage  still  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  the  build-up  of  forces  in  the 
Pacific.  The  pressure  of  unsatisfied  needs 
for  supplies  and  labor  grew  stronger.  As 
exemplified  by  the  Monticello  affair,  the 
Navy  on  its  side  was  becoming  more  de- 
termined to  speed  its  own  deployment  to 
the  Pacific,  deployment  on  a scale  that 
led  both  the  Army  and  the  WSA  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  naval  shipping  require- 
ments. On  all  sides  economy  in  the  use  of 
and  the  demands  upon  shipping  became 
a major  concern  and  an  issue  in  interserv- 
ice rivalry.  At  Somervell’s  insistence,  the 
Navy’s  combat  loaders,  previously  as- 
signed to  voyages  by  the  Navy  without 
specific  reference  to  the  JCS,  were  defi- 
nitely placed  in  the  pool  of  troop  shipping 
under  joint  control.  An  effort  was  begun 
to  determine  joint  shipping  requirements 
on  an  over-all  basis,  so  as  to  permit  the 
JCS  to  make  allocations  strictly  in  the 
light  of  strategic  priorities.  In  the  matter 
of  economy  the  Navy,  having  made  cer- 
tain reductions  in  recreation  facilities, 
pointedly  called  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  Army.  Somervell  outspokenly  criti- 

16  (1)  Miller,  Guadalcanal:  The  First  Offensive,  pp. 
177-89.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  Ch.  XVI.  (3)  JPS  92/D,  3 Dec  42,  title,  Trans 
Reqmts  to  the  End  of  Feb  43. 

17  (l)  Memo  citedjn  15]  (2)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for 
CofS,  26  Nov  42,  sub:  Asgmt  of  Navy  Trans,  ABC  570 
(2-14-42)  Sec  4. 

1S  (l)  Ltr,  King  to  Marshall,  3 Dec  42,  sub:  Em- 
ployment of  Monticello.  (2)  Memo,  CG  SOS  for  JCS, 

14  Dec  42,  sub:  Trans  Reqmts  to  the  End  of  Feb  43. 
Both  in  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  4.  (3)  JPS  92/D  cited 
n.  16(3).  (4)  JPS  92/1 , 9 Dec  42,  title:  Trans  Reqmts 
to  the  End  of  Feb  43.  (5)  Min,  49th  mtgJPS,  9 Dec 
42,  Item  13.  (6)  JCS  158/1,  14  Dec  42,  title:  Trans 
Reqmts  to  the  End  of  Feb  43.  (7)  Min,  46th  mtgJCS, 

15  Dec  42,  Item  2.  (8)  See  below,  [ChTNIX] 
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cized  the  Navy’s  construction  program  in 
the  Pacific  as  excessive  and  its  standards  as 
extravagant,  and  specifically  attacked  the 
project  to  build  a naval  base  at  Noumea 
instead  of  using  existing  facilities  at  Bris- 
bane. The  Joint  Chiefs  ordered  both  Hal- 
sey and  MacArthur  to  exploit  local  pro- 
curement to  the  limit.  In  the  meantime,  as 
a result  of  acute  shipping  congestion  at 
Noumea  in  New  Caledonia,  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  were  forced  to  review 
their  logistical  systems  for  support  of  Pa- 
cific operations  with  a view  to  better  co- 
ordination. Even  in  the  aggregate,  all 
these  measures  promised  only  to  alleviate 
a shortage  predetermined  by  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Pacific  war  in  the  general 
strategy  and  by  distances  that  precluded 
short-term  adjustments  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  pools  of  shipping.19 

The  Crisis  at  Noumea 

The  meagerness  of  facilities  for  dis- 
charging cargo  in  the  far  Pacific  aggra- 
vated the  shipping  shortage.  At  a time 
when  the  movement  of  cargo  was  being 
pushed  to  the  limit,  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  congestion  and  immobilization  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  During  1942  conges- 
tion did  not  reach  serious  proportions  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  since  the  well-devel- 
oped ports  of  Brisbane  and  Sydney  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  receiving  points 
for  supplies.  But  in  the  South  Pacific  it 
became  the  central  logistical  problem, 
mounting  to  a crisis  in  the  fall  of  1942  that 
dramatized,  as  nothing  else  probably 
could  have  done  so  effectively,  the  need 
for  advance  planning  and  interservice  co- 
ordination in  the  handling  of  Pacific 
logistics. 

North  of  New  Zealand  there  were  few 
port  facilities  in  the  South  Pacific  capable 
of  handling  ocean-going  ships.  Suva  and 


Lautoka  in  the  Fijis,  and  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia’s  principal  port,  had  piers  and 
docks  capable  of  handling  their  leisurely 
peacetime  commerce,  but  hardly  equal  to 
the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  mili- 
tary emergency.  Espiritu  Santo  and  Efate, 
the  bases  closest  to  Guadalcanal,  offered 
nothing  more  than  protected  anchorages 
from  which  cargo  had  to  be  lightered 
ashore.  Storage  and  inland  communica- 
tion facilities  were  almost  entirely  lacking 
on  all  the  South  Pacific  islands.  While  a 
limited  amount  of  native  labor  was  avail- 
able in  the  Fijis,  there  was  virtually  none 
on  most  of  the  other  islands,  including 
New  Caledonia.  The  assault  on  Guadal- 
canal was  undertaken  with  little  advance 
planning  by  either  the  .Army  or  the  Navy 
for  development  of  bases  for  logistical  sup- 
port of  the  campaign  that  followed.  The 
theater  command  itself  was  organized  in 
such  impromptu  fashion  just  before  the  as- 
sault that  there  was  no  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a proper  SOS  organization. 
Each  force  in  the  area  had  been  sent  out 
with  defense  of  an  island  base  as  its  funda- 
mental mission.  The  Army’s  supply  plans 
as  well  as  the  joint  logistical  plan  of  July 
1942  were  drawn  largely  in  terms  of  main- 
taining island  garrisons.  In  each  task  force 
there  was  a heavy  preponderance  of  com- 
bat troops  with  insufficient  service  troops 
to  support  them.  Faced  with  a combina- 
tion of  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  labor, 
each  island  command  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  carry  the  supply  load  even  for  these  gar- 
rison forces.  When  it  became  necessary  for 
the  commands  to  handle  the  vastly  greater 

l!’(l)  Min,  52d  mtgJPS,  30  Dec  42,  Item  4.  (2) 
JCS  194  series,  title:  Trans  Reqmts  Pac  Theater.  (3) 
Msg  4409,  AGYVAR  to  CINCSWPA,  7 Dec  42,  AG 
400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  1.  (4)  Ltr,  SN  to  SW,  5 Dec 
42,  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  4.  (5)  For  efforts  to  adjust 
long-range  deployment  plans  to  shipping,  see  below, 
Lhs.  XXII,  XXVIl  (6)  For  efforts  at  economy  and 
co-ordination,  see  below,  phs.  XXIII-XXIV.| 
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burden  of  supplies  for  the  Guadalcanal 
Campaign,  they  were  swamped. 

The  heaviest  load  fell  on  New  Cale- 
donia. Noumea  rapidly  became  the  prin- 
cipal point  for  receipt  and  transshipment 
of  supplies  to  Guadalcanal,  Espiritu 
Santo,  and  Efate.  There  were  only  a few 
berths  in  the  harbor,  and  these  had  to  be 
shared  with  the  commercial  exports  of  the 
French  Nickel  Company,  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  island’s  economy. 
Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  had  ap- 
preciably expanded  these  facilities  before 
the  avalanche  of  shipping  incident  to  the 
Guadalcanal  operation  descended  on 
Noumea  in  August  and  September.  Gen- 
eral Patch’s  warnings,  as  early  as  April, 
about  the  lack  of  port  troops,  inadequate 
discharge  and  storage  facilities,  and  poor 
roads  had  gone  largely  unheeded  in  Wash- 
ington. The  only  port  troops  sent  to  the 
South  Pacific  in  early  1942  went  to  New 
Zealand.  Patch  was  authorized  to  activate 
a port  company  from  his  own  presonnel, 
but  by  mid-September  it  numbered  only 
seventy-three  men.20 

Given  these  conditions,  a tie-up  of  ships 
awaiting  discharge  at  Noumea  was  almost 
inevitable.  On  23  September  1942  Patch 
radioed  that  there  were  eighty-six  ships  at 
anchor  in  Noumea  Harbor;  congestion 
continued  during  the  next  few  months, 
reaching  its  highest  point  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  when  the  Americal 
Division  had  to  be  outloaded  to  Gua- 
dalcanal, the  43d  Division  and  New  Zea- 
land troops  disembarked  with  their  equip- 
ment, and  various  supplies  handled  for 
the  25th  Division,  which  moved  directly 
from  Hawaii  to  Guadalcanal.  At  the  end 
of  November,  ninety-one  ships  were  re- 
ported in  the  harbor,  though  these,  as  in 
September,  evidently  included  naval  ves- 
sels that  did  not  have  to  be  discharged.21 

Though  the  lack  of  facilities  and  per- 
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sonnel  lay  at  the  root  of  the  congestion  at 
Noumea,  the  relative  immaturity  of  both 
Army  and  Navy  logistical  agencies  in  the 
South  Pacific  Area  and  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  them  made  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  Army  and  Navy  organ- 
izations on  the  west  coast,  acting  inde- 
pendently, forwarded  supplies  to  the  South 
Pacific  in  answer  to  separate  requests 
from  their  respective  area  commanders,  to 
the  extent  that  shipping  was  available  for 
the  purpose  and  without  much  consider- 
ation for  discharge  capacity.  On  arrival  at 
Noumea  the  ships  were  unloaded  by  the 
services  separately,  with  no  effective  co- 
ordination of  discharge  activities  or  con- 
trol of  harbor  traffic.  There  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  unload  sup- 
plies only  as  needed  and  to  use  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor  as  floating  warehouses,  leav- 
ing  partially  unloaded  vessels  to  lie  idle. 
Lack  of  any  over-all  plan  for  construction 
of  facilities  led  to  duplication  both  in  ship- 
ments of  material  from  the  United  States 
and  in  the  use  of  resources  available  in  the 
theater.  The  situation  at  Noumea  was 
paralleled  at  Espiritu  Santo  and  Efate, 

( 1 ) See  above,  ICh.  VII.I  (2)  Bykofsky  and  Larson, 
Trans  III,  Ch.  VIII.  (3)  Ltr,  GG  Poppy  Force  to  CofS, 
17  Apr  42,  OPD  381  New  Caledonia,  Case  5.  (4)  Ltr, 
CG  Task  Force  6814  to  CofS,  17  Apr  42,  sub:  Poppy 
Task  Force  Stf,  OPD  320.2  New  Caledonia,  Case  12. 
(5)  Memo,  ACofS  Opns  SOS  for  OPD  WDGS,  5 Jun 
42,  sub:  Rpt  on  New  Caledonia  From  Gen  Patch  to 
Gen  Marshall,  OPD  38  1 New  Caledonia,  Case  30.  (6) 
Msg,  New  Caledonia  to  AGWAR,  23  Sep  42,  CM-IN 
10038.  (7)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  9 Oct  42,  sub: 
Noumea  Harbor,  SPAC  1 942-43-mid- 1944  folder. 
Lutes  File. 

21  (1)  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  VIII. 
(2)  Msg  cited  n.  20(6).  (3)  On  the  actual  number  of 
ships  requiring  discharge,  see  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond 
E.  S.  Williamson’s  figure  of  thirty-seven  in  mid- 
November  discussed  below]  p.  4021  The  actual  amount 
of  congestion  at  Noumea  seems  to  have  been  exagger- 
ated at  times,  and  figures  are  not  always  reconcilable. 
See  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  p.  123,  in  which  he 
states  that  at  one  time  a hundred  vessels  were  at 
Noumea  awaiting  discharge. 
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DOCK  AT  NOUMEA,  December  1942. 


where  congestion  on  a smaller  scale  began 
to  appear  as  these  bases  increased  in  im- 
portance. At  Guadalcanal  there  was  no 
joint  system  for  calling  forward  cargo  from 
rear  bases.22 

The  War  Department  became  alarmed 
at  the  indications  from  General  Patch  in 
late  September  that  congestion  was  be- 
coming serious  at  Noumea,  and  this  con- 
cern mounted  as  the  situation  developed. 
Beyond  the  consideration  that  such  a con- 
centration of  shipping  presented  an  ideal 
target  for  the  Japanese,  the  waste  of  ship- 
ping involved  in  such  long  turnarounds  to 
the  Pacific  could  hardly  be  tolerated.  As 
an  immediate  palliative,  Patch  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  his  provisional  port  com- 
pany to  full  strength  and  use  combat 
troops  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to  un- 


load ships.  The  Navy  proposed  to  send  six 
hundred  longshoremen  by  air  to  arrive  at 
Noumea  early  in  November. 

In  October  SOS  turned  to  attack  the 
problem  on  a broader  basis.  General 
Somervell  dispatched  General  Lutes  on  a 
tour  of  Pacific  bases  with  instructions  to 
investigate  the  congestion  at  Noumea  and 
to  recommend  suitable  bases  and  a suit- 
able supply  system  for  Army  and  Navy 
operations.  Lutes  was  quick  to  recognize 
the  need  for  an  adequate  Army  SOS  with 
vastly  increased  numbers  of  service  per- 
sonnel and  was  instrumental  in  getting 

--  (1)  See  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch. 
VIII.  (2)  Memo  citedln.  20(711  (3)  Memo,  Lutes  for 
CG  SOS,  1 2 Nov  42,  sub:  Recommendations  for  a Jt 
SOS  in  the  Pac  Theater.  (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somer- 
vell, no  date.  Last  two  in  Unified  Sup:  Army-Navy 
1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File. 
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AERIAL  VIEW  OF  NOUMEA,  January  1943.  Note  limited  berthing  space. 


such  a command  organized  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  G.  Breene.  Beyond  this  he 
was  appalled  by  the  waste  and  confusion 
attendant  on  the  operation  of  separate 
Army  and  Navy  supply  lines,  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  any  real  cure  for  the 
logistical  ailments  of  the  South  Pacific 
theater  could  only  be  found  in  closer  in- 
terservice co-ordination.  In  a series  of  con- 
ferences with  Army  and  Navy  theater  of- 
ficials, he  urged  the  formation  of  a joint 
logistical  staff  that  would  prepare  joint 
theater  requirements,  determine  priorities 
for  movement  to  and  within  the  theater, 
schedule  unloading  of  ships,  and  institute 
close  co-ordination  in  all  logistical  activ- 
ity. On  his  return  to  San  Francisco  he 
similarly  urged  on  Army  and  Navy  port 
officials  the  need  for  joint  scheduling  of 


shipments  in  accordance  with  priorities 
established  by  theater  authorities.  Back  in 
Washington  he  presented  a plan  for  com- 
plete unification  of  the  Army-Navy  supply 
lines  to  and  within  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
Area.23 

In  the  meantime  Lewis  Douglas  of 
WSA,  concerned  about  the  long  turn- 


(1)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  CG  New  Caledonia,  26  Sep 
42,  CM-OUT  8879.  (2)  Msg,  CG  New  Caledonia  to 
AGWAR,  28  Sep  42,  CM-IN  12406.  (3)  Memo, 
ACofS  OPD  for  CG  SOS,  7 Oct  42,  sub:  QM  Co  New 
Caledonia,  with  accompanying  memo  for  red,  OPD 
320.2  New  Caledonia,  Case  39.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell 
for  Lutes,  1 1 Oct  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (5)  For 
Lutes’  recommendations  on  a unified  supply  service, 
see  memo  citect  n.  22(8]  and  below,  |Ch.  XXIV  . (6) 
For  Lutes’  personal  description  of  his  trip,  see  Lt.  Gen. 
LeRoy  Lutes,  “Supply:  World  War  II,”  Antiaircraft 
Journal,  Vol.  LXXXXV  No.  4 (July-August  1952), 
pp.  2-7,  and  No.  5 (September-October  1952),  2-8. 
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arounds,  had  secured  the  services  of 
Frazer  A.  Bailey,  an  executive  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company  in  San  Francis- 
co, to  work  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
toward  more  efficient  use  of  cargo  ship- 
ping in  the  Pacific.  After  surveying  the 
situation,  Bailey  came  to  conclusions  not 
significantly  different  from  those  that 
Lutes  had  formed.  He  urged  advance 
scheduling  of  shipments  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  port  authorities  working  together, 
carefully  calculated  in  accordance  with 
discharge  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Bailey’s  proposals  came  at  a time  when 
Lewis  Douglas  was  essaying,  on  a broader 
front,  to  bring  ship  loading  and  schedul- 
ing by  the  Army  and  Navy  under  closer 
control  by  WSA.  As  far  as  the  Pacific  was 
concerned,  the  upshot  was  the  formation 
in  San  Francisco  of  an  Army-Navy-WSA 
committee,  later  known  as  the  Joint  Army- 
Navy-WSA  Ship  Operations  Committee, 
to  work  out  a combined  loading  schedule 
for  Army,  Navy,  and  lend-lease  shipments 
to  Pacific  destinations.  The  committee  be- 
gan to  function  in  January  1943  and  was 
at  least  partially  successful  in  introducing 
a larger  measure  of  cargo  pooling  and 
more  closely  integrated  schedules  better 
geared  to  the  ability  of  Noumea  and  other 
Pacific  ports  to  unload  supplies.24 

Meantime  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey, 
Jr.,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the 
South  Pacific  Area  in  October,  was  mov- 
ing energetically,  in  co-operation  with 
General  Harmon,  to  bring  about  unified 
operations  at  the  working  level  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  to  clear  up  the  conges- 
tion at  Noumea.  While  he  partially  fol- 
lowed the  lines  Lutes  had  suggested,  he 
did  not  go  the  full  distance  and  set  up  a 
joint  logistical  staff.  He  chose  rather  to 
place  definite  responsibilities  in  the  hands 
of  each  service  and  to  rely  on  interservice 


boards  or  informal  working  arrangements 
to  provide  for  joint  priorities.  The  growing 
efficiency  of  the  Army  SOS  under  Gen- 
eral Breene  made  Halsey’s  task  easier.  On 
1 6 November  he  requested  this  Army  SOS 
to  take  over  responsibility  for  all  discharge 
and  loading  activities  at  Noumea.  On  31 
December  he  placed  in  its  hands  responsi- 
bility for  co-ordinating  the  forward  move- 
ment of  supplies  to  Guadalcanal,  working 
with  the  advice  of  a priorities  board  com- 
posed of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
representatives.  A newly  created  service 
command  in  New  Caledonia  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Raymond  E.  S.  Williamson  assumed 
control  at  Noumea  on  20  November.  At 
that  time,  Williamson  reported,  there 
were  37  ships  with  88,000  tons  of  cargo  in 
the  harbor  requiring  discharge.  During 
the  month  following,  some  52  additional 
ships  arrived  for  total  or  partial  discharge. 
By  using  the  port  company  (now  at  full 
strength),  combat  troops,  Navy  long- 
shoremen, and  native  labor,  by  bringing 
in  experienced  civilian  and  military  port 
personnel  from  New  Zealand  and  the 
Fijis,  and  by  gaining  authority  for  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  French  Nickel  Company’s 
dock  for  three  months,  Williamson  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  discharge  of  sixty 
ships  during  his  first  month  of  command, 
leaving  a continuing  backlog  of  twenty- 
nine.  Wharves,  docks,  yards,  fields,  and 
hillsides  were  used  for  open  storage  of 
cargoes  brought  ashore.  In  January  an 
additional  dock  was  completed,  construc- 
tion of  another  begun.  While  a consider- 
able backlog  continued  until  April,  cargo 
discharged  increased  from  47,808  short 


- ‘ (1)  Ltrs,  Bailey  to  Douglas,  14  Jan,  6 Feb,  and  8 
Mar  43,  SWPA  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (2)  Memo, 
Land  and  Douglas  for  President,  18  Jan  43,  WSA  Dir 
12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (3)  On  the 
broader  issues  involved,  see  below, [Ch.  XXIIJ 
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tons  in  November  to  138,085  in  December 
and  213,982  in  January.  By  the  end  of 
April  1943  the  crisis  at  Noumea  had  been 
“definitely  solved,”  and  the  development 
of  the  port  had  reached  a point  where  it 
was  capable  of  supporting  a major  cam- 
paign.25 

While  it  lasted,  the  Noumea  crisis  high- 
lighted the  central  problem  of  logistical 
operations  in  both  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific — the  lack  of  adequate 
ports  and  bases  in  advance  areas  for  han- 
dling and  transshipping  supplies.  The 
measures  taken  to  solve  it — improvement 
in  theater  SOS  organization,  provision  of 
larger  numbers  of  service  troops,  better 
interservice  co-ordination  in  scheduling 
discharge  of  cargo  and  in  development 
and  use  of  supply  facilities,  closer  sched- 
uling of  cargo  sailings  from  mainland 
ports  adjusted  to  discharge  capacity  in  the 
South  Pacific — promised  to  prevent  any 
repetition  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Noumea  confusion  in  the  future.  But  the 
lessons  of  Noumea  still  provided  no  easy 
answer  to  the  problem  of  preventing  ship 
congestion  as  new  advances  were  made  up 
the  Solomons  ladder  or  farther  away  from 
the  Australian  base  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  Granted  the  best  system  of  co- 
ordination, commanders  would  inevitably 
continue,  in  the  early  stages  of  a cam- 
paign, to  call  forward  more  supplies  than 
could  be  unloaded  over  inadequate  facili- 
ties. Even  as  congestion  at  Noumea  was 
clearing  up,  it  was  reappearing  farther  up 
the  line — by  January  1943  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  by  April  at  Guadalcanal. 

In  view  of  this  situation  many  naval 
officers  frankly  defended  the  use  of  ships 
as  floating  depots,  arguing  that  it  would 
prove  less  expensive  in  both  materials  and 
shipping  than  building  port  facilities  at 
each  successive  base.  Army  spokesmen,  in 


Washington  at  least,  insisted  on  the  use  of 
shore  facilities,  and  WSA  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  lengthy  retention  of  ships  in 
any  theater.  The  provision  of  some  sort  of 
mobile  port  facilities  would  obviously  go 
far  to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  Noumea 
crisis  gave  impetus  to  the  search  for  suit- 
able equipment  of  this  sort.  The  most 
practical  suggestion  was  that  large  barges 
should  be  used  as  floating  warehouses  and 
towed  from  place  to  place  by  tugs  as  the 
tactical  situation  demanded.  There  was 
some  experimentafion  during  late  1942 
with  concrete  barges  but  unfortunately 
they  proved  impractical  for  the  purpose. 
Shortly  after  his  assignment  by  Douglas  to 
the  Pacific  problem,  Frazer  Bailey  began 
to  push  enthusiastically  a project  for  using 
covered  steel  or  wooden  barges  of  two  or 
three  thousand  tons  capacity.  This  prom- 
ising idea  was  tentatively  endorsed  by 
both  Army  and  Navy  commanders.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  there  were  in- 
sufficient barges  of  a type  suitable  for  tow- 
ing to  the  South  Pacific  that  could  be  di- 
verted from  essential  trades  along  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  The 
shortage  of  steel  prevented  approval  of 
any  extensive  program  of  additional  con- 
struction of  large,  covered  barges,  and  in 
any  case  the  tugs  needed  to  tow  them  were 
also  in  short  supply.  While  the  barges  sent 
proved  useful,  for  other  purposes  as  well  as 
for  floating  storage,  the  adoption  of  the 
mobile  port  scheme  on  the  scale  Bailey 
suggested  never  proved  possible.  The  prob- 
lem of  ship  congestion  resulting  from  lack 

-■’(!)  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  C'h.  VIII. 
(2)  Memo,  Gen  Williamson  for  CG  SOS  S Pac  Area, 
19  Dec  42,  sub:  Congestion  of  Shipg  in  Port  of 
Noumea.  (3)  Memo,  Williamson  for  ColTrans,  15  Feb 
43,  sub:  Trans  Sv  Hist  Red.  Last  two  in  S Pac  Area 
New  Caledonia  folder,  OCT  IIB.  (4)  Ltrs,  Breene  to 
Lutes,  3 and  9 Jan,  4 Feb,  and  19  Apr  43,  SPAC 
1942-43-mid- 1944  folder.  Lutes  File. 
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of  port  and  base  facilities  was  to  last  as 
long  as  the  Pacific  theaters  themselves.'6 

Problems  of  Cargo  Shipment 

Difficulties  in  the  several  stages  of  han- 
dling supplies — packing  and  marking, 
loading  and  discharge — further  lessened 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  Pacific  shipping. 
While  most  of  the  difficulties  were  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Pacific,  distance, 
climate,  and  lack  of  facilities  there  com- 
bined with  the  need  for  retail  distribution 
from  the  United  States  to  make  them 
doubly  troublesome.  Composite  loading 
for  the  various  different  bases  offered 
tempting  economies  in  the  use  of  shipping 
space.  Yet  in  the  theater  these  economies 
often  seemed  false  because  they  produced 
so  much  confusion  in  unloading  and  dis- 
tribution. In  early  1942,  particularly,  too 
little  attention  was  given  in  loading  to  the 
order  of  discharge.  Supplies  for  New 
Caledonia  were  frequently  stowed  below 
those  intended  for  Australia;  supplies  for 
Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Townsville  were 
jumbled  together.  Because  of  distance  and 
poor  roads,  equipment  unloaded  at  Syd- 
ney for  a unit  stationed  near  Townsville 
could  not  be  delivered  for  weeks.  The 
theaters  insisted  on  unit  loading  and  the 
SOS  complied  whenever  practicable,  but 
the  tight  shipping  situation  precluded  its 
use  as  normal  practice  during  1942.  Some 
improvement  resulted  from  better  ex- 
change of  information  between  the  thea- 
ters and  the  San  Francisco  port,  and  from 
development  of  theater  facilities  for  stor- 
age and  distribution.  Block  stowage, 
whereby  supplies  for  a single  port  were 
stowed  in  a single  hatch,  proved  the  best 
solution  whenever  composite  loading  still 
had  to  be  practiced,  but  it  was  not  until 
1943  that  it  came  into  general  use. 


The  theaters  complained  of  marking 
and  packing  practices  ill  suited  to  the  long 
Pacific  voyage  and  humid  climate,  and  of 
discharge  and  handling  facilities  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  Markings  on  packages  did  not 
show  contents  and  destination;  many 
packages  were  too  large  and  heavy  to  be 
handled  by  the  limited  equipment  avail- 
able at  small  island  bases  such  as  Bora 
Bora  or  by  native  carriers  in  New  Guinea; 
light  and  flimsy  packages  loaded  beneath 
heavy  ones  were  crushed;  paper  bags  con- 
taining cereals,  flour,  and  sugar  tore  and 
their  contents  spilled;  cardboard  cartons 
containing  rations  disintegrated  when  ex- 
posed to  heavy  moisture;  paper  labels  on 
cans  disappeared  leaving  their  contents  a 
mystery  to  the  recipients;  exposed  parts  of 
equipment  and  machinery  corroded  and 
rusted  when  not  heavily  sprayed  with 
cosmoline.-7  Shipment  of  unassembled  ve- 

-B  ( 1 ) Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  VIII. 
(2)  Ltr,  Lutes  to  Harmon,  24  Nov  42.  (3)  Memo,  Styer 
for  Lutes,  23  Nov  42.  (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Styer,  25 
Nov  42.  (5)  Ltr,  Harmon  to  Lutes,  15  Dec  42.  (6)  Ltr, 
Lutes  to  Breene,  5 Jan  43.  (7)  Ltrs,  Breene  to  Lutes, 
4 and  16  Feb,  7 and  19  Apr  43.  Last  six  in  SPAC 
1942-43-mid-l944  folder,  Lutes  File.  (8)  Ltrs,  Bailey 
to  Douglas,  6 and  1 1 Feb,  8 Mar,  and  13  Apr  43.  (9) 
Ltr,  Adm  Horne  to  Douglas,  27  Feb  43.  (10)  Memos, 
Capt  Edmond  J.  Moran,  Manager  Barge  and  Tow- 
boat Svs  WSA,  for  Douglas,  7 May  and  29  Jun  43. 
(11)  Ltr,  Adm  Land  to  Hugh  Fulton,  Chief  Counsel 
of  Senate  Sp  Com  Investigating  Natl  Def  Prog,  30jul 
43.  Last  four  in  SWPA  and  Barge  Probs  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (12)  Memo,  Lt  Cols  A.  W.  Parry  and 
R.  G.  Lehnau  for  Gen  Robinson,  12  May  43,  sub:  Rpt 
on  Inspection  Trip,  SWPA  and  S Pac  Area,  16  Mar 
to  4 May  43,  in  12a  Gen  SWPA  folder,  Ping  Div 
ASF,  Job  A45-124.  (13)  For  justification  of  the 
Navy’s  use  of  ships  as  depots,  see  remarks  of  Comdr. 
Selden  B.  Spangler  at  Conf  of  Base  Maintenance  Div 
and  War  Plans  OlTs  of  Bureaus  and  Offs  Concerned, 
30  Apr  43,  ABC  045.93  (3-12-42). 

-7  (1)  Masterson,  U.S.  Army  Transportation  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Area  (hereafter  cited  as  Masterson, 
Transportation  in  SWPA),  pp.  267-89,  OCMH.  (2) 
Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  VIII.  (3)  TAG 
ltr  to  all  overseas  comds,  15  Jun  42,  sub:  Sup  of  Over- 
seas Bases  [a  G-4  questionnaire  on  supply]  and  replies 
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SORTING  DAMAGED  RATIONS,  New  Caledonia,  April  1942. 


hides  to  the  South  Pacific  bases  also 
caused  trouble.  Only  in  New  Caledonia 
was  it  possible  to  perform  even  the  simple 
assemblies  involved  in  the  single  and  twin 
unit  packs,  and  only  limited  numbers  of 
vehicles  for  the  other  islands  could  be 
handled  in  New  Caledonia.  Many  of  the 
vehicles  shipped  directly  from  the  United 
States  for  the  25th  Division  had  to  be  sent 
all  the  way  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
for  assembly  and  then  transshipment  to 

thereto  from  Pac,  AG  400  (8-10-42)  Sec  13.  (4)  Ltr, 
Lt  Col  Joseph  H.  Burgheim  to  Col  Cordiner,  29  Apr 
42,  Sup  S Pac  Theater  folder.  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5)  Rpt 
by  Col  Frank  A.  Henning,  1 Aug  42,  sub:  Sup  Opns 
in  Australia  . . . , l-A- 1 Jt  Sup  Prog  (SWPA  and  S 
Pac  Area)  IV  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 


Guadalcanal.  Delays  in  assembly  and 
faulty  assembly  by  untrained  personnel 
combined  with  an  acute  shortage  of  spare 
parts  and  of  maintenance  personnel  to 
keep  large  numbers  of  vehicles  constantly 
deadlined.28 

These  defects  in  the  handling  of  cargo 
shipments  were  the  subject  of  endless  com- 
munications between  the  Pacific  theaters 
and  the  SOS  in  Washington.  By  early 
1943  there  was  a marked  improvement. 

28  (1)  Ltr,  Maj  Gen  Robert  G.  Breene  to  Gen  Lutes, 
1 1 May  43,  SPAC  1942-43-mid-1944  folder,  Lutes 
File.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Plans  Br  Ping  Div  SOS  for  Chief 
of  Mvmts  Br,  12  Dec  42,  sub:  Shipt  of  Vehicles  on 
Wheels  to  S Pac  Theater,  451  Vehicles  Misc  1942-43 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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Wooden  containers  replaced  paper  and 
fiber,  marking  and  packing  improved, 
cargo  manifests  were  forwarded  early  by 
air  mail,  block  stowage  and  unit  loading 
were  more  generally  practiced.  As  supply 
levels  within  the  theaters  were  built  up 
and  theater  distribution  facilities  im- 
proved, the  need  for  retail  distribution 
from  the  United  States  diminished. 

The  General  Depot  at  Noumea 

Australia,  for  all  its  limited  facilities, 
still  provided  a central  base  for  supply 
operations  that  was  totally  lacking  in  the 
South  Pacific.  It  was  possible  by  the  fall  of 

1942  to  establish  in  Australia  a system  of 
depots  for  stocking  theater  reserves  and  a 
system  of  central  supply  accounting  that 
Somervell  and  Lutes  held  up  as  a model 
for  other  theaters  to  emulate.  Requisitions 
could  thus  be  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
total  resources  at  the  theater’s  disposal.  In 
the  South  Pacific,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a theater  command,  there  were  no 
central  depots,  and  requisitioning  on  the 
United  States  by,  and  shipment  to,  each 
separate  base  continued.  It  was  well  into 

1943  before  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Breene, 
SOS  commander  for  the  South  Pacific, 
could  establish  even  a semblance  of  cen- 
tral supply  accounting.  Since  consumption 
rates  varied  from  base  to  base  and  troop 
bases  were  not  always  stable,  reserve  stocks 
at  each  base  frequently  became  unbal- 
anced. Inflexible  adherence  in  the  United 
States  to  tables  of  equipment  often  pre- 
cluded furnishing  vital  items  to  small 
organizations  on  isolated  islands  lacking 
access  to  base  facilities.  '9 

Although  a reasonable  level  of  stockage 
had  been  achieved  by  autumn  in  individ- 
ual island  depots,  there  was  no  central  re- 
serve of  supplies  and  no  provision  for 
prompt  replacement  of  sudden  heavy 
losses  or  meeting  of  emergency  demands. 


The  invasion  of  Guadalcanal  imposed  an 
almost  immediate  strain  on  reserve  stocks 
in  New  Caledonia.  General  Patch  in 
August  furnished  on  short  notice  over 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  supplies  for  Ma- 
rine forces  moving  against  Guadalcanal. 
He  also  had  to  provide  supplies  for  the 
new  bases  at  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo. 
“Everyone  robs  Poppy,”  General  Harmon 
wrote  OPD  on  20  August  1942,  and  he 
recommended  that  a small  general  depot 
be  established  at  Noumea  as  a “reservoir 
from  which  emergency  and  unanticipated 
demands  could  be  filled.”30  Harmon’s 
recommendation  received  sympathetic 
consideration  in  Washington,  but  it  was 
evident  that  such  an  establishment  would 
require  additional  personnel  and  mate- 
rials to  build  and  man  the  depots,  and  lit- 
tle shipping  was  in  sight  to  transport  them. 
OPD  also  raised  the  question  of  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  Navy  in  setting  up  strategic 
reserves  in  the  South  Pacific.  While  these 
matters  were  under  discussion  in  Wash- 
ington, stocks  in  New  Caledonia  were 
again  depleted  to  re-equip  the  combat 
team  that  lost  its  equipment  in  the  sinking 
of  the  President  Coolidge ,31 

-''(I)  Ltr,  Lutes  to  Breene,  2 Apr  43.  (2)  Ltrs, 
Breene  to  Lutes,  11  May  and  29  Jun  43.  Both  in 
SPAC  1 942-43-mid- 1 944  folder.  Lutes  File.  (3) 
Drummond,  History  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  Area  During  World  War  II  From  30 
March  1942  to  1 August  1944,  p.  507,  OCMH.  (4) 
Memo,  Col  Leonard  H.  Rodieck  and  Lt  Col  Edward 
H.  McDaniel  for  ACofS  OPD,  24  Nov  42,  sub:  Visit 
. . . to  S and  SW  Pac  Theater  Bases,  OPD  333.1 
PTO,  Sec  1. 

(1)  Ltr,  Harmon  to  Handy.  20  Aug  42,  OPD  381 
PTO,  Case  91.(2)  Rpt,  p.  20,  cited  |n.  11  (6)j 

1 ' (1)  Disposition  form,  Actg  ACofS  OPD  for  CG 
SOS,  22  Aug  42,  sub:  Estab  of  White  Poppy 
[Noumea]  Gen  Depot,  OPD  400  PTO,  Case  9.  (2) 
Draft  msg,  Hq  SOS  to  New  Caledonia,  23  Aug  42, 
with  accompanying  memo  for  red,  New  Caledonia 
Gen  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A45-124.  (3)  Ltr, 
ACofS  OPD  to  CG  USAFISPA,  12  Sep  42,  with 
atchd  OPD  memo  for  red,  OPD  381  PTO,  Case  100. 
(4)  Ltr,  CG  USAFISPA  to  ACofS  OPD,  22  Oct  42, 
OPD  381  PTO,  Case  109. 
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During  his  visit  to  the  South  Pacific, 
General  Lutes  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  supply  reserves  in  both  New 
Caledonia  and  the  Fijis  since  the  Japanese 
fleet  was  then  at  large  and  Lutes  felt  that 
an  alternate  base  should  be  ready  in  case 
of  an  attack  on  New  Caledonia.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Japanese  Fleet  by  Halsey’s 
forces  in  early  November  removed  this 
danger,  but  the  need  for  a system  for  stock- 
ing reserves  in  the  South  Pacific  remained. 
In  November  Harmon  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington a plan  for  a supply  system  embrac- 
ing a base  depot  in  New  Zealand,  inter- 
mediate depots  in  New  Caledonia  and  the 
Fijis,  and  an  advance  depot  on  Espiritu 
Santo.  Both  Harmon  and  Lutes  thought 
the  30  days’  supply  proposed  for  the  inter- 
mediate depots  should  be  a strategic  re- 
serve over  and  above  the  120-day  level 
authorized  for  the  theater.  OPD  refused  to 
accept  the  plan.  The  establishment  of  a 
general  depot  on  New  Caledonia  was 
finally  authorized  in  March  1943,  but 
with  the  provision  that  it  must  be  stocked 
within  existing  theater  supply  levels.  The 
rest  of  the  plan  for  a depot  system  was 
dropped  since  it  appeared  that  direct  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  each  base 
would  offer  greater  economy  in  shipping.32 

Landing  Craft  and  Intratheater  Transport 

As  the  shape  of  warfare  in  the  Pacific 
unfolded,  it  revealed  an  imperative  need 
for  all  forms  of  water  transport — landing 
craft  for  assault  on  hostile  shores,  ocean- 
going vessels  for  movement  of  supplies 
from  rear  to  forward  bases,  and  small 
craft  of  various  sorts  for  short  hauls  along 
the  coast  and  between  islands.  Lacking 
developed  ports,  each  island  base  also  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  barges,  its  comple- 
ment of  other  types  of  small  vessels  and 


floating  equipment.  In  the  South  Pacific, 
except  for  coastwise  traffic  and  port  oper- 
ations, these  matters  were  a Navy  respon- 
sibility, and  the  Navy  was  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  meet  needs  for  landing  craft  and 
small  vessels  as  they  arose.  In  SWPA  the 
shortage  was  so  acute  that  it  posed  a limi- 
tation on  all  operations. 

The  Papua  Campaign  was  not,  nor 
could  it  have  been,  an  amphibious  opera- 
tion. The  first  American  troops  of  the  32d 
Division  were  sent  by  ship  and  air  to  Port 
Moresby,  and  from  there  one  battalion 
made  the  tortuous  trek  across  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range  to  the  north  coast  of  Papua. 
This  trek,  which  took  about  five  weeks, 
proved  that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
move  a large  force  over  the  mountain  trail 
and  the  Americans  thereafter  resorted  to 
air  transport.  In  the  attack  on  Buna,  sup- 
plies to  the  forces  in  combat  moved  mainly 
by  jeep,  native  carrier,  and  airdrop.  Mac- 
Arthur  cabled  the  War  Department  on 
17  October  1942: 

I am  greatly  hampered  by  the  total  lack  of 
light  shipping,  landing  boats  and  barges 
which  I have  previously  requested.  In  their 
absence  I am  moving  overland  by  air.  Supply 
is  the  controlling  factor  and  must  be  accom- 
plished by  native  carrier  and  by  air.  Impro- 
vised landing  fields  have  been  and  are  being 
prepared.  . . . Supply  difficulties  are  in- 
credible and  limit  speed  of  movement  and 
size  of  forces  and  are  of  course  multiplied  by 


:l-  (1)  Msg,  New  Caledonia  to  AGWAR.  27  Oct  42, 
CM-IN  1 1427.  (2)  Msg  14794,  COMGENSOPAC 
[CG  S Pac]  to  AGWAR,  3 Nov  42.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes 
for  Dir  Plans  Div  SOS,  15  Jan  43,  sub:  Reserve 
Sups — S Pac.  (4)  Memo,  Gen  Lutes  for  Col  Charles  E. 
Dissinger,  Plans  Div,  20  Mar  43.  Last  three  in  SPAC 
1942-43-mid-1944  folder,  Lutes  File.  (5)  Lutes,  “Sup- 
ply: World  War  II,”  Antiaircraft  Journal,  Vol. 
LXXXXV,  No.  4 (July-August  1952),  p.  5.  (6) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  20  Apr  43,  sub:  Advance  De- 
pots— S Pac  Theater,  13b  Day  File-S  Pac  Area-Prior 
to  1 Oct  43  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (7)  Drummond, 
History  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  South  Pacific 
Area  . . . , pp.  5 13-14,  686-92,  OCMH. 
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lack  of  shipping  and  shortage  of  transport 
planes.33 

An  observer  noted  in  December  1942  that 
there  was  “every  reason  to  believe  that 
Buna  could  have  been  taken  during  No- 
vember if  one  of  our  units  could  have  put 
a minimum  of  one  combat  team  afloat.”34 

MacArthur  had  asked  in  July  for  suffi- 
cient landing  craft  to  train  and  equip  two 
American  divisions  and  one  Australian 
division,  but  was  told  he  must  rely  on  craft 
locally  available  and  those  the  South  Pa- 
cific Amphibious  Force  could  loan  him. 
The  planners  in  Washington,  engrossed  in 
the  shortage  of  landing  craft  for  Sledge- 
hammer and  Roundup,  were  unable  to 
divert  any  even  for  MacArthur’s  training 
needs.  The  Navy  did  promise  to  make 
some  available  from  the  South  Pacific 
Area  for  training  purposes,  but  few  service- 
able craft  from  this  source  had  arrived  in 
Australia  by  mid-December.35 

The  dwindling  of  Bolero  and  the  in- 
crease in  production  of  landing  craft 
altered  this  outlook.  In  setting  up  tentative 
long-range  allocations  of  landing  craft  in 
September  and  October  1942,  the  JCS 
agreed  to  provide  SWPA  with  a substan- 
tial number  of  all  types,  the  first  increment, 
consisting  of  284  36- foot  craft  and  172 
50-foot  LCM(3)’s,  in  a priority  just  under 
that  of  the  Torch  operation  and  the  South 
Pacific  Amphibious  Force.  At  the  same 
time  the  War  Department  decided  to  send 
MacArthur  one  Engineer  amphibian  bri- 
gade, an  organization  designed  to  move 
one  infantry  division  in  shore-to-shore 
landing  operations,  using  primarily  the 
36-foot  and  50-foot  boats.  Originally  five 
of  these  brigades  had  been  planned  for  use 
in  Europe,  and  three  were  hastily  organ- 
ized in  mid- 1942.  Only  one  (the  1st)  had 
been  sent  to  England  before  the  North 
African  venture  placed  the  emphasis,  for 


the  moment,  upon  ship-to-shore  operations 
under  naval  control.  As  the  Navy  proposed 
to  take  over  all  amphibious  training  and 
operations,  OPD  first  ruled  that  no  more 
brigades  should  be  committed  to  SWPA 
until  the  first  one  had  been  tested.  Mac- 
Arthur insisted  that  the  shore-to-shore 
techniques  of  these  brigades  were  better 
suited  to  SWPA  than  the  ship-to-shore 
methods  of  the  Navy,  and  Colonel  Arthur 
G.  Trudeau  of  the  Engineer  Amphibian 
Command,  after  a visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  corroborated  this  view.  The 
necessity  for  flanking  movements  along  the 
coast,  the  shallow  and  constricted  waters 
in  which  operations  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  usefulness  of  small  craft  in 
lightering  supplies  and  equipment  all  ar- 
gued for  the  use  of  the  brigades.  OPD 
accordingly  decided,  late  in  December 
1942,  that  the  3d  Engineer  Amphibian 
Brigade  should  be  earmarked  for  SWPA 
and  a fourth  brigade  activated  to  be 
shipped  there  when  trained.  When  in  Feb- 
ruary 1943  General  Marshall  and  Admiral 
King  arrived  at  a general  agreement  that 
the  Navy  should  take  over  amphibious 
training  and  operations,  the  three  am- 
phibian brigades  for  SWPA  were  excepted 
from  the  arrangement.36 


33  (1)  See  msg,  CINCSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  17  Oct 
42,  CM-IN  07247.  The  undecipherable  part  of  this 
message  was  repeated  in  msg,  CINCSWPA  to 
AG  WAR,  18  Oct  42,  CM-IN  07523.  (2)  See  also, 
Milner,  Victory  in  Papua,  Chs.  VIII,  XI. 

33  Memo,  Col  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Engr  Amphib- 
ian Comd,  for  ACofS  OPD,  14  Dec  42,  OPD  333.1 
PTO,  Case  3. 

35  (1)  Msg,  CINCSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  6 Jul  42, 
CM-IN  2049.  (2)  Msg,  AG  WAR  to  CINCSWPA,  7 
Jul  42,  CM-OUT  1 772.  (3)  Msg,  CINCSWPA  to 
AG  WAR,  1 1 Jul  42,  CM-IN  3720.  (4)  Msg,  AG  WAR 
to  CINCSWPA,  15  Jul  42,  CM-OUT  4145.  (5)  Memo 
cited  n.  34. 

38  (1)  Memo,  OPD  for  CG  SOS,  12  Sep  42,  sub: 
Landing  Craft,  5d  Cl  IV  Amphibious-SWPA  folder, 
Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A45- 124.  (2)  Memo  cited  n.  34. 
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The  first  elements  of  the  2d  Engineer 
Amphibian  Brigade  departed  the  United 
States  for  Australia  in  December  1942,  the 
rest  early  in  1943.  The  3d  and  4th  Bri- 
gades were  scheduled  for  shipment  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1943.  As  of 
4 January  1943,  1,380  LCVP’s  and  172 
LCM(3)’s  had  been  allocated  for  their  use 
and,  in  addition,  30  105 -foot  LCT(5)’s 
were  scheduled  to  go  to  MacArthur’s 
command.37  To  ease  the  shipping  problem, 
a base  shop  battalion  was  dispatched  to 
Australia  in  late  November  1942  to  assem- 
ble the  36-foot  craft  in  the  theater.  All 
these  measures  promised  eventual  relief  of 
the  shortage  of  landing  craft  and  amphibi- 
ous personnel  in  MacArthur’s  command, 
but  there  was  an  inevitable  time  lag  in  ful- 
fillment of  plans.  Again  as  of  4 January- 
1943,  only  66  LCVP’s,  10  LCM(3)’s  and 
3 LCT(5)’s  had  actually  been  shipped, 
and  the  base  shop  battalion  had  yet  to 
establish  itself  in  Australia  and  to  perfect 
the  techniques  of  assembly.38 

At  an  early  date  MacArthur  had  also 
requested  large  vessels  to  move  troops  and 
supplies  from  one  port  to  another  in  Aus- 
tralia and  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea. 
Again  he  was  told  that  he  must  rely  on 
local  resources.  These  were  meager 
enough,  for  all  available  Australian  vessels 
were  being  used  for  domestic  needs.  Mac- 
Arthur’s main  resources  during  the  New 
Guinea  Campaign  consisted  of  twenty -one 

(3)  Pacific:  June  1942-January  1943,  pp.  292-310, 
OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (4)  Coll  and  Rosenthal,  Engr  I, 
draft  ch.  “The  Engineer  Amphibian  Command,” 
OCMH.  (5)  Master-son,  Transportation  in  SWPA,  pp. 
416-17.  (6)  Msg,  CINCSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  20  Nov 
42,  CM-IN  8583.  (7)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  CINCSWPA, 
24  Nov  42,  CM-OUT  7727.  (8)  Msg,  CINCSWPA  to 
AGWAR,  2 Mar  43,  CM-IN  747.  (9)  Memo,  CofS  for 
CNO,  16  Feb  43,  sub:  A&N  Amphibious  Boat  Crews. 
(10)  Memo  of  agreement,  CofS,  COMINCH,  and 
CNO,  8 Mar  43.  Last  two  in  OPD  353  Amphibious 
Force,  Case  123. 


Dutch  vessels  that  had  escaped  capture 
after  the  fall  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
three  vessels  of  Chinese  registry,  and  one 
of  Siamese.  These  he  supplemented,  de- 
spite vigorous  protests  from  WSA,  by  re- 
taining Liberty  ships  arriving  in  the  the- 
ater from  the  States.  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  to  press  Washington  for  a larger 
allotment  of  shipping. 

In  addition  to  large  vessels,  there  was  a 
pressing  need  in  SWPA  for  a wide  variety 
of  small  ships  and  craft,  ranging  from  na- 
tive canoes  to  vessels  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand gross  tons.  In  1942  ocean-going 
vessels  could  not  proceed  along  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea  beyond  Milne  Bay. 
Cargo  and  personnel  had  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  Port  Moresby  or  Milne  Bay  to 
a miscellaneous  collection  of  trawlers, 
schooners,  luggers,  and  ketches,  largely 
procured  from  Australian  sources.  To  sup- 
plement these,  a program  of  construction 
under  reverse  lend-lease  was  begun  in 
Australia  in  September  1942.  These  meas- 
ures, too,  fell  short  of  the  need,  and  Mac- 
Arthur had  to  place  requirements  on  the 
United  States  for  additional  small  vessels. 

Procurement  of  both  large  and  small 
vessels  in  the  United  States  was  slow.  They 
were  not  a normal  item  of  Army  supply. 
A procurement  program  for  small  vessels 
was  inaugurated  early  in  1943,  but  the 

a7  The  requirements  for  each  of  the  three  brigades 
were  set  at  540  LCVP’s,  503  LCM(3)’s,  and  40  LCC’s 
or  LCS(S)’s,  a total  of  1620  LCVP’s,  1509  LCM(3)’s 
and  120  LCC’s  or  LCS(S)’s.  The  allocations  were 
therefore  only  a partial  fulfillment  of  these  require- 
ments. The  LCT(5)’s  were  in  addition  to  the  table  of 
organization  requirements  for  the  brigades.  See  below, 
App.  A-7. 

:i8  (1)  Memo,  Chief  of  SW  Pac  Theater  Sec  OPD 
for  ACofS  OPD,  4 Jan  43,  sub:  Rpt  of  Inspection  of 
Pac  Areas  by  Col  Trudeau,  OPD  333.1  PTO,  Case  3. 
(2)  Coll  and  Rosenthal,  Engr  I,  draft  ch.  “The  Engi- 
neer Amphibian  Command,”  OCMH.  (3)  Corresp  in 
5d  Cl  IV  Amphibious-SWPA  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF, 
Job  A45-124. 
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placing  of  orders  was  late  and  there  were 
few  deliveries  before  midyear.  Meanwhile, 
the  only  large  vessels  available  were 
steamers  diverted  from  commercial  trades 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Though  old  and  con- 
stantly in  need  of  repair,  they  were  made 
to  serve.  Gradually,  from  January  1943 
onward,  the  local  fleet  at  MacArthur’s  dis- 
posal grew,  but  never  to  the  point  where  it 
was  not  necessary  to  retain  transpacific 
shipping  in  the  theater.39 

The  Army  also  had  under  development 
amphibious  vehicles  that  promised  at  least 
a partial  solution  to  the  small  boat  prob- 
lem. In  July  1942  SOS  announced  that  an 
amphibian  jeep,  an  amphibian  trailer, 
and  an  amphibian  2*/2-ton  truck  (the 
DUKW)  were  under  production,  each 
capable  of  a “small  amount  of  rough  water 
operation.”  40  None  of  these  vehicles  ar- 
rived in  the  theaters,  however,  until  early 
1943.  After  trials  the  performance  of  the 
DUKW  was  generally  acclaimed,  and  it 
promised  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  facili- 
tating discharge  at  ports  having  inade- 
quate facilities,  or  over  coral  beaches.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Pacific  theaters  had  to 
compete  with  other  theaters  and  Allied 
forces  for  output,  which  continued  in  1943 
to  be  limited.41 

Air  transport  was  a main  prop  of  the 
Papuan  operations,  but  transport  planes 
were  one  of  the  scarcest  commodities  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  supply,  demanded 
by  every  theater  commander,  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  by  the  Russians.  Early  in  1942, 
seventy-eight  transport  planes  were  allo- 
cated to  MacArthur’s  command  but  in 
mid-September,  when  the  air  transport  of 
troops  to  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea 
began,  there  were  only  forty-one  in  the 
theater  and  fifteen  of  these  were  being 
cannibalized  to  provide  spare  parts  for  the 
others.  OPD  agreed  to  provide  two  addi- 


tional troop  carrier  squadrons.  One  (thir- 
teen C-47’s)  reached  Australia  in  October, 
but  the  other  was  detained  by  General 
Harmon  for  a month  in  the  South  Pacific 
to  provide  air  transport  between  New 
Caledonia  and  Guadalcanal.  The  situa- 
tion improved  somewhat  with  the  arrival 
of  the  second  squadron  in  November,  and 
OPD  promised  that  two  more  squadrons 
would  be  sent  to  SWPA  in  early  1943. 
There  were  continuing  limitations  on  air 
transport,  however,  in  terms  both  of  trans- 
ports available  and  of  landing  fields  from 
which  to  fly  them.  Any  solution  to  the 
transportation  problem  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  would  require  larger  quantities  of 
all  the  various  forms  of  equipment.42  The 
shortage  of  intratheater  transport  com- 
bined with  that  of  transpacific  shipping 
and  of  theater  base  and  port  facilities  to 
place  definite  limitations  on  the  pace  of 
Pacific  operations. 


Equipment  for  Jungle  Warfare 


Jungle  warfare  had  been  only  vaguely 
foreseen  in  the  Army’s  prewar  plans  and 
very  little  special  equipment  was  designed 
for  it.  American  troops  fought  the  cam- 
paigns of  most  of  1942  with  standard 
equipment  and  weapons.  But  by  mid- 
1942,  the  staff  in  Washington  was  turning 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  jungle 


:i!)(l)  Masterson,  Transportation  in  SWPA,  pp. 
3 17-80,  contains  a full  treatment  of  the  vessel  problem 
in  MacArthur’s  command.  (2)  Bykofsky  and  Larson, 
Trans  III,  Ch.  VIII.  (3)  Memo  ci'ted|n.  34.  | 

40  Ltr,  ACofS  Opns  to  CG  S Pac  Area,  10  Jul  42, 
sub:  Sp  Reqmts  for  Amphibious  Vehicles,  451.94 
Amphibian  Vehicles  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

41  (1)  Masterson,  Transportation  in  SWPA,  pp. 
412-16.  (2)  Ltr,  19  A nr  4 3 .letted  n.  25(411  (3)  Msg, 


AG  WAR  to  CINGSWPA,  5 Jun  43,  CM-OUT  2283. 
(4)  Memo  cited  n.  26(  1 2). 


(1)  Graven  and  Gate,  AAF IV,  p.  114.  (2)  Msg, 
CINGSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  17  Sep  42,  CM-IN  7298. 


(3)  Memo  cited|n.  26(12)|. 
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equipment,  jungle  training,  and  special 
types  of  units.  By  July  1942  a jungle  kit 
had  been  developed  that,  with  certain 
later  modifications,  satisfactorily  met  the 
needs  of  the  individual  jungle  soldier.  This 
kit  consisted  of  one  pair  of  jungle  boots, 
two  pairs  of  cushion-sole  socks,  a one-piece 
jungle  uniform,  camouflaged  helmet  liner 
and  helmet  band,  a flotation  bladder, 
machete  and  sheath,  knit  shirt,  mosquito 
repellent  gloves,  light  jungle  pack,  eight 
waterproof  bags,  jungle  hammock,  water- 
proof clothing  bag,  single-cell  flashlight, 
jungle  medical  kit,  and  waterproof  match- 
box with  compass.  On  24  July  1942  OPD 
directed  the  SOS  to  procure  150,000  of 
these  kits,  the  first  30,000  to  go  to  the  AGF 
for  training  in  the  United  States,  the  sec- 
ond 30,000  to  the  Caribbean  Defense 
Command  for  training  jungle  units  in 
Panama  and  the  West  Indies,  then  60,000 
to  SWPA  and  30,000  to  the  South  Pacific.4'’ 
In  mid-August,  General  MacArthur 
submitted  a long  and  detailed  requisition 
for  equipment  needed  to  prepare  three 
divisions  for  warfare  in  New  Guinea.  The 
list  was  based  on  the  theory  that  organ- 
izational as  well  as  individual  equipment 
should  be  light,  most  of  the  items  re- 
quested being  patterned  on  equipment 
then  being  used  by  the  Japanese.  Mac- 
Arthur wanted  to  convert  his  infantry 
cannon  companies  to  the  use  of  60-mm. 
mortars,  his  105-mm.  howitzer  battalions 
to  81 -mm.  mortars  and  75-mm.  pack  how- 
itzers. He  also  asked  for  folding  bicycles, 
saddles,  bridles,  pack  harnesses,  light  ma- 
chine guns,  light  tractors,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles;  throughout  the  em- 
phasis was  on  light  construction  and 
manual  mobility.  In  keeping  with  his 
stated  troop  basis,  he  increased  the  re- 
quirement for  the  jungle  kits  from  the 
60,000  allotted  him  to  116, 000. 44  This 


special  requisition  was  given  a high  prior- 
ity by  MacArthur,  and  SOS  agencies 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  it  by  im- 
mediate shipments.  Some  of  the  materials 
reached  SWPA  in  time  to  be  used  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  Buna  operations.  In  the 
Army  Ground  Forces,  meanwhile,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  about  and 
planning  for  the  development  of  special- 
ized light  divisions  for  both  jungle  and 
mountain  warfare. 

Experience  both  on  New  Guinea  and 
Guadalcanal  soon  revealed,  however,  that 
standard  heavy  equipment  was  more  ef- 
fective than  believed  earlier,  and  it  proved 
to  be  far  superior  to  Japanese  materiel.  In 
the  end,  virtually  no  changes  were  made 
in  tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
for  troops  in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  the 
lighter  types  of  equipment  proved  useful, 
but  the  theory  of  specially  equipped  light 
divisions  for  jungle  warfare  was  discarded. 
The  jungle  kits,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
their  worth.  General  Harmon  in  Novem- 
ber 1942  raised  his  requirement  for  them 
from  the  30,000  originally  allotted  to 
80,000.  Some  time  passed  before  either  his 
or  MacArthur’s  increased  requirements 
could  be  met,  the  rate  of  availability  vary- 
ing with  individual  items.  Shipments  were 
still  incomplete  in  March  1943. 45 

43  (1)  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtgs,  Jun  42,  espe- 
cially 2 1 Jun.  (2)  Memo,  ACofS  OPD  for  CG  SOS, 
24  Jul  42,  sub:  Procurement  of  Jungle  Clothing  and 
Equip,  420  Clothing  and  Equip  (Jungle  and  Arctic) 
folder.  Ping  Div  ASF. 

“ (l)  Msg  C-275,  CINCSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  16 
Aug  42,  paraphrase  copy  in  3c  Cl  II  Sups-Jungle 
Equip-SWPA  Only  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  History 
of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  III,  1 34,  OCMH. 

35  (1)  See  material  in  3c  Cl  II  Sups-Jungle  Equip- 
SWPA  Only  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  History  of  the 
Planning  Division,  ASF,  III,  138,  OCMH.  (3)  Green- 
field, Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  339-50.  (4)  Msg, 
New  Caledonia  to  AGWAR,  28  Nov  42,  CM-IN 
12106. 
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Apart  from  individual  jungle  kits,  the 
special  needs  of  the  Pacific  war  narrowed 
to  the  question  of  finding  standard  types 
that  would  stand  up  under  tropical  con- 
ditions, and  to  providing  larger  quantities 
of  other  types  of  supplies  for  which  the 
need  in  the  Pacific  was  abnormally  high. 
In  the  latter  classification  fell  antimalarial 
supplies  and  other  medical  and  hospital 
supplies  and  facilities.  There  was  also  a 
heavy  demand  for  construction  materials, 
which,  if  not  greater  than  that  of  other 
theaters,  at  least  imposed  a heavier  de- 
mand on  shipping  over  the  long  distances 
involved.  All  these  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems combined  to  add  to  the  lag  between 
demand  and  supply  that  characterized 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  in  1942  and  1943. 

Service  Troops 

Of  all  the  overseas  theaters,  those  in  the 
Pacific  needed  service  troops  most,  and  in 
none  was  the  scarcity  more  severe.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  primitive  conditions  to  be 
encountered,  the  natural  desire  of  theater 
and  task  force  commanders  to  squeeze  the 
maximum  of  fighting  strength  into  the 
shipping  space  allotted  them,  and  the 
shortage  of  trained  service  units  all  con- 
spired to  keep  the  deployment  of  service 
troops  far  below  requirements. 

In  Australia  the  situation  was  far  better 
than  on  the  South  Pacific  islands.  General 
Brett  was  not  behindhand  in  asking  for 
service  troops,  and  in  answer  to  his  re- 
quests a fair  proportion  of  such  units  were 
included  in  the  early  troop  build-up  in 
Australia.  But  the  War  Department  took 
the  view  that  Australian  labor  should  be 
used  as  far  as  possible,  and  Marshall  gave 
General  Wilson  instructions  to  this  effect 
when  the  latter  left  in  February  on  his 
mission  to  organize  supply  activities  in 


Australia.  Wilson’s  experience  in  the  thea- 
ter did  not  shake  his  adherence  to  this 
view,  and  it  was  one  of  the  issues  on  which 
he  clashed  with  General  Barnes,  com- 
mander of  USAFIA.  For  Barnes,  as  well 
as  most  other  American  supply  officers 
and  observers  in  Australia,  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Australian  labor  and  found  it 
particularly  irksome  to  rely  on  it  for  port 
operations.  The  majority  of  Australian 
longshoremen  were  over  forty-five  years  of 
age,  jealous  of  the  privileges  won  through 
union  organization,  and  evidently  not 
ardently  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of 
the  war  effort.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  many  U.S. 
Army  observers,  gave  in  to  every  demand 
of  the  longshoremen  because  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  organized  labor  for  political 
support.  American  forces  had  also  to  rely 
heavily  on  services  provided  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Army,  and  General  Richardson, 
when  he  visited  Australia  in  July,  voiced 
sharp  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation, 
pointing  to  the  heavy  losses  of  supplies 
handled  by  Australian  Army  agencies.46 

In  mid-July  Richardson’s  reports  and 
strong  requests  from  General  MacArthur 
for  additional  service  units  brought  the 
problem  to  a head.  There  were  then  ap- 
proximately 43,000  ground  tactical  troops 
in  Australia,  with  28,000  ground  service 
troops  to  support  them;  in  the  air  forces 
the  balance  was  about  the  same.  Though 
this  was  a high  ratio  of  service  support 
compared  to  that  currently  contemplated 
for  the  European  theater,  OPD  conceded 


46  (I)  Memo,  Richardson  for  CofS,  17  Jul  42,  sub: 
Mis  to  Pac  Bases  and  Australia,  OPD  333  (Gen  Rich- 
ardson’s Trip)  Case  21.  (2)  Memo,  unsigned,  no  ad- 
dressee, 9 Jul  42,  sub:  Australia,  Vol.  V,  Item  1,  Exec 
2.  (3)  Masterson,  Transportation  in  SWPA,  pp.  48 1 — 
85,  497-514.  (4)  Rpt,  Gen  Wilson  toCG  USAFIA,  30 
May  42,  sub:  Plans  and  Projects  . . . , SWPA  Sup 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A44-140. 
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that  MacArthur’s  additional  stated  re- 
quirements from  July  through  Novem- 
ber— about  16,750  ground  and  12,900  air 
service  troops  over  and  above  scheduled 
shipments  of  9,000 — were  defensible.  But 
the  limited  pool  of  service  units  in  the 
United  States  was  otherwise  committed, 
mostly  for  Bolero.47 

With  the  dwindling  of  Bolero,  some  of 
MacArthur’s  requests  were  approved,  but 
unfortunately  the  shipping  requirements 
for  moving  the  43d  Division  to  the  South 
Pacific  Area,  arising  in  September,  led  to 
curtailment  of  troop  movements  to  Aus- 
tralia. Forced  to  choose,  MacArthur  gave 
priority  to  filler  replacements,  and  the 
service  troops  were  presently  pushed  even 
lower  on  the  scale  by  amphibious  and 
other  special  combat  units.  The  vexing 
dependence  on  Australian  civilian  labor 
and  military  services  continued;  port  work 
in  Australia  was  handled  almost  entirely 
by  Australians.  Even  so,  American  forces 
in  Australia  were  better  served  than  those 
who  pushed  into  New  Guinea  where,  as  in 
the  South  Pacific,  native  labor  could  per- 
form only  the  simplest  and  most  routine 
tasks.  “At  nearly  every  place  visited,”  re- 
ported two  Transportation  Corps  observers 
in  May  1943,  “the  general  complaint  of 
officers  was  the  lack  of  service  person- 
nel.”48 

In  the  South  Pacific,  an  area  where 
service  troops  were  probably  more  essen- 
tial and  needed  in  larger  numbers  than  in 
any  other  theater,  the  ratio  of  service  sup- 
port at  the  end  of  1942  was  shockingly 
low — only  14,500  service  troops  to  about 
92,000  air  and  ground  combat  troops.49 
During  his  October  survey  of  the  South 
Pacific  bases,  one  of  General  Lutes’  prin- 
cipal recommendations  was  the  shipment 
of  additional  service  units  to  each  base. 
With  certain  modifications  OPD  ap- 
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proved,  but  though  this  action  promised 
some  relief,  many  of  the  units  were  not 
immediately  available,  and  some  could 
not  be  shipped  until  April  1943. 

The  South  Pacific,  like  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  faced  steadily  increasing  needs  in 
the  face  of  a shortage  of  shipping.  The  for- 
ward movement  into  the  Russell  Islands 
and  the  prospect  of  further  advances  in 
the  Solomons  meant  that  a base  would 
have  to  be  established  on  Guadalcanal. 
Anticipating  this  development,  General 
Harmon  late  in  November  1942  requested 
additional  service  units  for  Guadalcanal. 
He  was  granted  only  one  port  battalion; 
for  the  rest,  OPD  insisted  that  he  must 
move  units  forward  from  the  rear.50  Gen- 
eral Breene  could  only  protest: 

I respectfully  submit  the  opinion  that  the 
Operations  Division  fails  completely  to  un- 
derstand our  problem  if  they  refuse  to  send 
Service  Units  to  Cactus  [Guadalcanal].  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  the  rear  areas  can  be 
stripped  of  the  meagre  service  units  now 
available  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  Cactus 
problem,  but  the  work  in  the  rear  areas  must 
continue.  If  service  troops  are  not  available 
the  work  must  necessarily  be  done  by  combat 
troops.  . . . local  labor  is  almost  non-exist- 


47  Memo,  Handy  for  CofS,  27  Jul  42,  sub:  Com- 
ments and  Recommendations  on  Gen  Richardson’s 
Rpt  on  Australia,  OPD  333  (Gen  Richardson’s  Trip) 
Case  19. 

48  (l)  Memo  citedl  n.  2b(  1 2H  (2)  Memo,  OPD  for 
CINCSWPA,  10  Aug  42,  sub:  Additional  Units 
Authorized  for  U.S.  Forces  in  Australia,  OPD  320.2 
Australia,  Case  53.  (3)  Pacific,  June  1942-January 
1943,  pp.  192-94,  319-21,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (4) 
Masterson,  Transportation  in  SWPA,  pp.  478-513. 

49  Army  Forces  in  S and  Central  Pac,  29  Dec  42, 
Tab,  Symbol:  Casablanca  Bks.,  Vol.  II,  Exec  6. 

50  ( 1 ) Memo,  OPD  for  CG  SOS,  2 1 Nov  42,  sub: 
Additional  Sv  Trs  for  S Pac  Area,  and  subsequent 
memos,  4,  9,  10,  17,  27  Dec,  same  sub,  OPD  320.2 
PTO,  Cases  83  and  91.  (2)  Ltr  cited  |n.  26(2)1  (3) 
Msgs,  New  Caledonia  to  AGWAR,  30  Nov  42,  CM- 
IN  12737;  13  Dec  42,  CM-IN  5661;  22  Dec  42,  CM- 
IN  9453:  15  Jan  43,  CM-IN  6934;  and  5 Feb  43, 
CM-IN  3611. 
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ent.  . . . even  though  we  are  furnished 
combat  troops  to  carry  out  service  functions, 
combat  troops  will  not  take  a real  interest  in 
their  service  job.51 

The  Pacific  Outlook  at  the  End  of  1942 

By  early  December  1942  it  appeared 
that,  despite  all  difficulties,  the  Guadal- 
canal and  Papua  Campaigns  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a successful  conclusion.  On 
1 December  General  Marshall  suggested 
to  Admiral  King  that  the  time  had  come 
to  proceed  with  Tasks  Two  and  Three  in 
accordance  with  the  July  directive  and 
proposed  that  command  of  further  oper- 
ations pass  to  General  MacArthur.  Again 
the  Navy  demurred,  this  time  citing  Ad- 
miral Nimitz’  view  that  first  the  Solomons 
area  must  be  better  secured  and  air  power, 
troop  strength,  and  supporting  bases  built 
up  there.  Nimitz  proposed  that  the  next 
campaign  be  up  the  Solomons  ladder, 
probably  against  New  Georgia  where  the 
Japanese  were  beginning  to  build  an  air- 
field, and  that  the  operations  should  re- 
main under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Hal- 
sey. General  Marshall  countered  by 
pointing  out  that  the  total  Allied  forces  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  possessed 
a comfortable  superiority  over  the  Jap- 
anese. He  contended  that  if  all  these  forces 
were  brought  under  the  unified  strategic 
command  of  General  MacArthur,  they 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives set  up  in  July.  The  Navy  planners 
argued  that  the  Pacific  Fleet  must  retain 
its  strategic  flexibility  to  counter  any 
threat  arising  in  the  whole  area  between 
the  west  coast  and  Australia.  They  would 
accept  MacArthur’s  command  over  oper- 
ations of  their  South  Pacific  forces  only  if 
Admiral  Nimitz  were  given  over-all  stra- 
tegic direction  of  the  entire  Pacific.  In  the 


end  the  only  agreement  reached  was  on 
the  necessity  of  initiating  further  oper- 
ations toward  Rabaul;  the  details  of  strat- 
egy and  command  remained  in  abey- 
ance.52 

Nevertheless,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ad- 
miral King,  General  MacArthur  furnished 
his  outline  plan  for  the  advance  against 
Rabaul,  and  OPD,  in  preparation  for  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  prepared  its  own 
plan  on  the  assumption  that  Allied  oper- 
ations in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 
would  be  under  a single  command.  Both 
plans  envisaged  an  advance  up  the  two 
legs  of  the  inverted  V,  of  which  Rabaul 
was  the  apex.53 

There  was  no  real  attempt  to  work  out 
the  logistical  implications  of  these  outline 
plans.  While  MacArthur  stressed  the  fact 
that  additional  resources  would  be  neces- 
sary, OPD  planners  were  blandly  optimis- 
tic, indicating  that  troops,  aircraft,  sup- 
plies, and  shipping  would  be  available  for 
the  operations.  They  did  take  brief  notice 
of  the  shortage  of  shipping,  indicating  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  assault  vessels 
if  “separate  commanders  [were]  ...  to 
conduct  simultaneous  operations  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific  areas,”  and 
that  priorities  would  have  to  be  adjusted, 
at  the  expense  of  other  operations,  if  mer- 
chant shipping  were  to  be  made  avail- 
able.54 They  also  pointed  to  the  still  un- 
satisfied demand  for  small  vessels  as  a 
possible  cause  of  delay.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  OPD  planners  glossed  over  the 
welter  of  logistical  difficulties  standing  in 

51  Ltr,  4 Feb  43,  cited|n.  25(4).j 

52  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , 
pp.  367-70. 

(1)  Msg,  CINCSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  10  Jan  43, 
CM-IN  4574.  (2)  Outline  Strategic  Plan,  title:  Allied 
Offensive  To  Seize  and  Occupy  the  Rabaul  Area, 
Tab  F-9,  Symbol:  Casablanca  Bks.,  Vol.  I,  Exec  6. 

■'H  Outline  cited  n.  53(2). 
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the  way  of  an  early  resumption  of  the  of- 
fensive, and  paid  little  heed  to  the  clear 
warnings  of  Nimitz  and  Mac  Arthur  that 
the  reduction  of  Rabaul  would  require 
large  additional  air  and  ground  forces. 
Logistical  difficulties  and  insufficient  air 
power  had  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  complete  Task  One  and 
launch  Tasks  Two  and  Three  in  1942,  and 
the  remedy  for  the  logistical  shortcomings 
revealed  at  each  stage  of  operations  had 
been  late  in  coming  and  usually  inade- 
quate. The  complications  resulting  from 
separate  Army  and  Navy  channels  had 
yet  to  be  ironed  out.  Everything  pointed 
to  the  necessity  for  a pause  in  early  1943 
before  any  further  large-scale  offensive 
in  the  Solomons-New  Guinea-Bismarck 
Archipelago  area  could  be  resumed. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  advance  on 
Rabaul,  Army  planners  at  the  end  of  1942 
were  also  giving  more  serious  attention  to 
the  northern  Pacific.  While  the  northern 
route  had  generally  been  ruled  out  as  a 
major  line  of  advance  toward  Japan,  there 
was  a strong  disposition  to  eliminate  the 
Japanese  threat  to  Alaska  arising  from 
their  possession  of  Kiska  and  Attu.  Gen- 
eral De  Witt,  commander  of  the  Western 
Defense  Command,  continually  urged 
such  an  operation.  In  August  1942  Adak 
was  occupied  and  subsequently  built  up 
as  an  advanced  base  from  which  Attu  and 
Kiska  could  be  brought  under  heavy  at- 
tack. But  both  OPD  and  General  Mar- 
shall regarded  the  troops  committed  to 
Alaska  (eighty-five  thousand)  as  excessive 
and  were  reluctant  to  divert  the  amphib- 
ious forces  needed  for  the  assault.  None- 
theless, the  discovery  that  the  Japanese 
had  made  a reconnaissance  of  Amchitka 
led  to  American  occupation  of  that  island 
in  January  1943,  and  in  preparation  for 


the  Casablanca  Conference  an  outline 
plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  occupation  of 
Kiska.  Calculations  indicated  that  a task 
force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  built 
around  one  amphibiously  trained  divi- 
sion, would  be  required,  No  extraordinary 
logistical  difficulties  were  anticipated  be- 
yond the  additional  strain  on  shipping, 
but  OPD  had  no  enthusiasm  for  this  proj- 
ect, which  would  mean  additional  dis- 
persion of  effort.55 

Down  to  the  end  of  1942  the  Army  had 
given  little  consideration  to  reviving  the 
prewar  plan  for  an  advance  from  Hawaii 
through  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls  and 
toward  the  Philippines;  its  plans  were 
generally  drawn  in  terms  of  an  advance 
upward  from  the  Southwest  Pacific,  with 
Truk  as  the  next  objective  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Rabaul.  In  Navy  planning,  how- 
ever, the  Central  Pacific  occupied  an 
important  place,  and  at  Casablanca  Ad- 
miral King  was  to  offer  the  Central  Pacific 
route  as  an  alternative  or  supplement  to 
the  Southwest  Pacific  line.  From  the  logis- 
tical point  of  view,  this  approach  had  cer- 
tain attractions  since  it  involved  shorter 
lines  of  communication  and  the  use  of  the 
well-developed  bases  on  Hawaii  for 
launching  the  initial  drive. 

The  outlook  at  the  end  of  1942  was  thus 
for  a continuation  of  the  limited  offensives 
in  the  Pacific  with  a view  to  wearing  down 
and  dispersing  Japanese  forces  and  to 
gaining  bases  for  a final  assault  against 
Japan  once  the  war  against  Germany  had 
been  won.  It  appeared  likely  that  these 
advances  would  be  from  several  direc- 
tions, with  all  the  problems  incident  to 
divided  theater  commands.  On  the  logis- 


55  MatlofF  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  - 1942 , 
Ch.  XVI. 
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tical  side,  the  campaigns  of  1942  had 
provided  valuable  lessons — the  problems 
involved  in  warfare  in  the  Pacific  had 
been  brought  into  proper  focus  and  the 
way  pointed  toward  their  solution.  Despite 
the  optimism  of  Army  planners,  there  was 
every  prospect  that  the  scarcity  of  re- 
sources would  continue  to  delay  advances 
during  1943  unless  Pacific  operations  were 
given  a higher  priority.  Nevertheless,  the 
hard-won  victories  on  Guadalcanal  and 


New  Guinea  without  question  represented 
a genuine  turning  point.  By  early  1943 
plans  for  the  Pacific  were  being  framed 
entirely  in  terms  of  offensive  and  not  de- 
fensive strategy,  a marked  change  from 
the  situation  that  had  characterized  most 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  This  change  in 
the  strategic  picture  foretold  a period  in 
which  logistics  could  in  turn  be  based  on 
solid  advance  planning  rather  than  im- 
provisation. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Descent  on  North  Africa 


With  the  grudging  American  accept- 
ance of  the  North  Africa  invasion  project 
at  the  end  of  July  1942,  British  strategic 
views  won  a notable  victory.  As  Churchill 
later  put  it  in  one  of  his  cadenced  passages, 
“ ‘Sledgehammer’  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
‘Gymnast’  came  into  its  own.”  1 2 Anglo- 
American  strategy  turned  again  upon  the 
path  that  had  been  optimistically  charted 
and  then  abandoned  the  preceding  De- 
cember and  January  during  the  first  war- 
time meetings  of  the  leaders  and  staffs 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  There  now  remained 
the  task  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
scope  and  timing  of  the  new  Gymnast — 
now  called  Torch — a task  that  was  to 
consume  six  tedious  weeks  while  prepara- 
tions to  mount  the  operation  floundered 
in  uncertainty. ’ 

The  Essay  Contest 

The  point  at  issue  in  this  “transatlantic 
essay  contest,”  as  one  contemporary  called 
it,  was  whether  the  operation’s  center  of 
gravity  should  be  in  the  west,  with  the 
principal  landings  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or 
inside  the  Mediterranean.3  The  former 
conception  was  held  by  the  American 
staffs  in  Washington,  the  latter  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  to  some  degree  also  by  Eisen- 
hower’s staff  in  London.  American  plans 
for  Gymnast,  as  late  as  July,  had  ruled  out 
inside  landings  altogether,  aiming  at  occu- 
pying French  Morocco,  funneling  all  the 
forces  through  Casablanca  and  a few  satel- 


lite ports,  and  allowing  about  three  months 
to  consolidate  holdings  in  the  west  before 
driving  eastward.  The  impelling  consider- 
ation was  the  belief  that  because  of  the 
dangers  of  a hostile  Spanish  reaction,  a 
German  move  through  Spain,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  passive  opposition  by  the  North 
African  French,  it  was  imperative  first  to 
secure  the  approaches  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  overland  communications 
to  the  east  against  the  possibility  that  the 
Strait  passage  might  be  closed.  There  was 
also  an  underlying  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Marshall  and  his  advisers  to  commit  a 
large  part  of  Allied  strength  to  operations 
deep  in  the  Mediterranean.4 

The  British  conception  was  much 
bolder.  They  saw  the  whole  operation  as 


1 Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  447. 

2 (1)  Discussion  of  strategic  planning  for  TORCH  in 
this  chapter,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  is  based  on 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Chs. 
XII-XIV.  (2)  See  above,  Chs.|vTlHiv|  (3)  See  also 
George  F.  Howe,  Operations  in  Northwest  Africa: 
1 942- 1 943,  a volume  in  preparation  for  the  series 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II. 
(4)  Wesley  Frank  Craven  and  James  Lea  Cate,  eds., 
Europe:  TORCH  to  POIMTBLANK— August  1942  to  De- 
cember 1943,  Vol.  II  in  THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II  (Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1949)  (hereafter  cited  as  Craven  and 
Cate,  AAF IT). 

3 Capt.  Harry  C.  Butcher,  My  Three  Years  With 
Eisenhower  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1946), 
p.  83. 

4 ( 1 ) OPD  ping  studies  in  Item  53,  Exec  1 0,  and 
Item  6,  Exec  1.  (2)  Memo,  Chief  of  Ping  Div  OCT  for 
G-4,  1 Jul  42,  sub:  Shipg  Available  for  Sp  Project, 
NATOUSA  Convoy  Info  folder,  OCT  HB. 
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MAP  5 

a major  effort,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eighth  Army  offensive  from  the  east,  to 
crush  the  enemy  in  a pincers  and  destroy 
his  power  in  North  Africa.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  held  it  imperative  to  strike  early 
with  at  least  the  appearance  of  overwhelm- 
ing force  before  the  plan  leaked  out  and 
while  German  forces,  especially  air  forces, 
were  pinned  down  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  to  gain  Tunisia  before  German 
reinforcements  could  be  rushed  across  the 
Sicilian  narrows.  If  the  Germans  got  to 


Tunisia  first,  they  could  build  up  strength 
more  rapidly  over  their  short  lines  of  com- 
munications than  could  the  Allies  over 
longer  lines.  “The  whole  conception  of 
Torch,”  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  de- 
clared on  1 1 August,  “may  stand  or  fall  on 
this  question  of  early  Allied  occupation  of 
Tunisia.” 5 

The  more  conservative  views  of  the 
Washington  planners  aroused  bewilder- 

' Memo.  Br  CsofS  for  Eisenhower.  1 1 Aug  42. 
WDCSA  Torch,  1 . 
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ment  and  impatience  among  the  British. 
Casablanca,  they  argued,  was  a second- 
rate  objective  that  would  fall  automati- 
cally if  the  inside  landings  were  successful, 
and  that,  if  gained  at  the  expense  of  lodg- 
ments in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  would 
impress  neither  friends  nor  neutrals,  still 
less  enemies.  Of  all  possible  nuts,  more- 
over, the  British  felt  that  Casablanca 
would  be  the  hardest  to  crack  because  of 
surf  conditions,  which  made  landings  im- 
practicable four  days  out  of  every  five,  and 


because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
French  authorities  there.  Weather  and  tide 
offered  more  opportunities  inside  the 
Mediterranean,  giving  commanders  more 
leeway  in  other  respects — in  choosing  a 
dark  moon,  for  example — and  as  far  as 
local  attitudes  were  concerned,  Algiers 
seemed  the  “softest  and  most  paying 
spot.”6,  j Map  5 1 While  recognizing  the 
value  of  secure  communications,  the  Brit- 

Ltr,  Prime  Minister  to  Harry  Hopkins,  4 Sep  42, 
as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate , p.  539. 
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ish  argued  that  the  best  way  to  cow  the 
Spaniards,  who  held  the  key  to  the  Strait, 
was  to  make  a strong  show  of  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  “get  on  shore  and 
get  some  ports.”  7 The  Spaniards,  the  Brit- 
ish were  confident,  would  resist  a German 
incursion  under  those  circumstances,  but 
an  Allied  reverse  at  Casablanca  would  al- 
most certainly  tempt  them  to  attack 
Gibraltar  and  let  the  Germans  in.  As 
Churchill  summed  up,  a strong  effort 
against  Casablanca  would 

...  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  landings 
inside,  and  if  there  is  resistance  inside  a fortiori 
there  will  be  resistance  on  the  Atlantic  shore, 
with  this  difference- — that  you  can  overcome 
the  resistance  inside  and  cannot  overcome  it 
outside  unless  the  surf  is  favourable,  which  is 
four  to  one  against.  In  short,  the  place  to  de- 
termine French  action  is  inside,  and  if  it  is 
determined  there  in  a favourable  sense  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  occupying  Casablanca 
by  agreement  later.8 

“The  first  victory  we  have  to  win  is  to 
avoid  a battle;  the  second  if  we  cannot 
avoid  it,  to  win  it.” 9 

Throughout  August  Eisenhower  and  his 
staff  in  London  tried  vainly  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  British  leaders 
and  of  his  superiors  in  Washington.  The 
primary  obstacles  to  combining  the  two 
conceptions  in  a single  plan  were  the  in- 
adequacy of  naval  protection  (surface  and 
air)  for  ocean  communications  and  the 
landings,  and  of  assault  shipping.  Follow- 
up convoys  must  be  at  sea  while,  the  as- 
saults were  in  progress;  land-based  -air 
support  could  only  be  based  on  the  single 
airfield  at  Gibraltar,  directly  under  Span- 
ish guns.  Suspension  of  the  northern  con- 
voys to  the  USSR  in  July  released  British 
naval  units  for  service  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  an  attempt  to  reinforce  and 
provision  Malta  during  the  second  week 
of  August  purchased  meager  success  at 


heavy  cost — one  carrier  sunk  and  another 
damaged.  In  the  Pacific,  American  naval 
power  was  pinned  down  by  the  Guadal- 
canal operation  launched  on  7 August.  In 
the  desperate  naval  battles  of  that  month 
a carrier  and  several  cruisers  were  sunk, 
and  in  September  and  October  a second 
carrier  and  other  warships  went  down. 
Admiral  King  could  make  no  definite 
commitments  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber to  shift  naval  units  to  the  Atlantic  to 
support  Torch.10  Eisenhower  thus  could 
not  count  on  sufficient  naval  power  to  sup- 
port three  strong  and  widely  separated 
landings.  His  first  outline  plan,  submitted 
on  9 August,  provided  for  both  inside  and 
outside  landings  “approximately  simulta- 
neous” but  with  the  latter  postponed  if 
necessary  a few  days  after  the  former,  and 
the  easternmost  landings  very  weak.  His 
second  outline  plan  (21  August)  aban- 
doned the  Casablanca  landings  altogether 
and  centered  on  securing  a lodgment  at 
Oran,  from  which  twin  drives  would  be 
launched  into  Tunisia  (supporting  land- 
ings farther  east)  and  southwest  across  the 
mountains  into  French  Morocco.  But  the 
complicated  convoy  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  bring  in,  within  a few  days,  assault 
forces,  armored  striking  forces,  service  and 
air  forces,  and  material  for  all  finally  de- 
fied solution.  In  Washington  the  plan  was 
regarded  as  too  risky,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fate  of  the  recent  British  Malta 
convoy.11 

7 Ibid.,  p.  5+1. 

B Ibid. 

9 Telegram,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President 
Roosevelt,  26  Aug  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge 
of  Fate,  p.  528. 

10  (1)  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  505-06,  533.  (2) 
Craven  and  Cate,  AAF II,  p.  31.  (3)  See  above,  Ch. 

Ixvl 

11  (1)  Draft  Outline  Plan  (Partial)  Opn  Torch,  Hq 
ETOUSA,  9 Aug  42,  ABC  38  1 (7-25-42),  4- A.  (2) 
Outline  Plan  Opn  Torch,  Hq  ETOUSA,  Norfolk 
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Assault  shipping  governed  the  timing 
of  the  attack  and  the  size  of  the  attacking 
forces.  Most  of  the  Navy’s  assault  trans- 
ports were  in  the  Pacific,  and  there  were 
not  enough,  in  any  case,  to  meet  require- 
ments for  twelve  regimental  combat  teams 
in  three  landings,  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  attack  troop  transports 
(APA’s)  and  nine  to  twelve  attack  cargo 
transports  (AKA’s).  The  British  contribu- 
tion was  uncertain,  possibly  enough  for 
four  combat  teams  in  the  easternmost 
landings.  To  convert  conventional  vessels 
for  the  purpose,  the  Navy  estimated  that 
almost  fourteen  weeks  would  be  needed — 
to  make  structural  alterations,  install 
equipment,  train  crews,  rehearse  the 
troops,  load,  and  arrive  at  destination.  On 
2 August  the  Navy  gave  its  opinion  that 
7 November  was  the  earliest  possible  as- 
sault date.  Some  ten  small  vessels  had 
already  been  taken  off  the  Bolero  run 
and  conversion  work  had  started.12 

On  4 August  the  British  planners 
abruptly  reversed  their  own  previous  cal- 
culations and  set  a provisional  target  date 
of  7 October  (when  the  moon  was  favor- 
able), which  they  admitted  could  be  met 
only  by  “superhuman  efforts.”13  To  do 
this  they  were  willing  to  skimp  on  training 
and  rehearsals.  The  American  staffs  were 
not,  but  the  President  sided  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  on  12  August  directed  Marshall  to 
try  again  for  a 7 October  landing,  even  if 
this  meant  reducing  the  assault  forces  by 
two  thirds.  About  the  same  time  Eisen- 
hower also  bowed  to  the  pressure  for  an 

Group,  21  Aug  42.  Original  copy  issued  in  London 
is  Tab  35,  Item  1,  Exec  5,  also  circulated  as  Incl  B to 
CCS  103,  25  Aug  42,  title:  Opn  Torch.  (3)  Memo, 
Marshall  for  President,  20  Aug  42,  sub:  Torch  Opn, 
OPD  381  Torch,  2.  (4)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Presi- 
dent. 24  Aug  42,  same  sub,  Item  1,  Exec  5.  (5)  Msg 
3318,  AGWAR  to  USFOR,  14  Aug  42,  Item  9,  Exec 
5.  (6)  Corresp  in  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B. 


early  attack,  and  the  first  drafts  of  his  sec- 
ond outline  plan  of  21  August  reduced  the 
whole  scale  of  the  assault  and  placed  all 
landings  inside  the  Mediterranean.  This 
would  require  the  contingent  from  the 
United  States  to  depart  late  in  September, 
rendezvous  near  Gibraltar  with  the  British 
and  American  forces  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  make  the  principal  attack 
at  Oran.  As  already  noted,  this  plan  in- 
volved convoy  arrangements  that  could 
not  be  contrived.  It  also  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  have  the  Oran  contingent’s  assault 
shipping  ready  in  time.  Admiral  King  did 
not  believe  that  even  a 15  October  assault 
date  could  be  met.  The  24th,  he  thought, 
was  much  more  likely.” 

It  was  further  doubtful  whether  Eisen- 
hower’s American  units  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  be  equipped  and  re- 
hearsed in  time.  The  1st  Division,  his  only 
amphibiously  trained  American  division 
there,  still  lacked  most  of  its  heavy  equip- 
ment, which  depots  in  the  States  had  been 
unable  to  forward  when  the  division  sailed 
early  in  August.  A little  later  a freighter 
carrying  most  of  the  artillery  ran  aground 
in  Halifax  Harbor,  and  only  part  of  the 
cargo  could  be  reloaded  and  shipped  in  a 
British  convoy  on  the  19th,  reaching  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  staffs 

1 - ( 1 ) Memo,  Handy  for  CofS,  2 Aug  42,  sub: 
Torch,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B.  (2)  Papers  in  Gym- 
nast folder,  Item  6,  Exec  1.  (3)  Min,  34th  mtg  CCS, 
30  Jul  42.  (4)  Msg  281  8,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  3 1 
Jul  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (5)  Papers  in  Bolero  folder, 
OCT  HB.  (6)  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary,  31  Jul  42  entry, 
Ping  Div  ASF.  This  source  indicates  fourteen  Bolero 
vessels  actually  made  available  for  conversion.  Esti- 
mates of  assault  transport  requirements  varied. 

1:1  Msg  236,  Br  CsofS  to  Jt  Stf  Mis,  4 Aug  42,  Item 
2a,  Exec  5. 

' 1 ( 1 ) Msg  237,  Br  CsofS  to  Jt  Stf  Mis,  4 Aug  42, 
Item  2a,  Exec  5.  (2)  Msg,  King  to  Marshall,  22  Aug 
42,  sub:  Sp  Opns,  Item  1.  Exec  5.  (3)  Memo,  Gen 
Streett  for  CofS,  18  Aug  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B, 
69. 
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allowed  ten  days  to  get  equipment  to  the 
troops  after  its  arrival,  a week  or  so  for  re- 
hearsal, and  then  another  ten  days  for  out- 
loading  troops  and  equipment.  Eisen- 
hower’s staff  considered  equipping  the  1st 
Division  with  the  old-style  howitzers  of  the 
34th  Division  (part  of  which  was  also  ear- 
marked for  Torch),  or  with  British  25- 
pounders;  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  train  two  regimental  combat  teams  of 
the  34th  to  spearhead  the  Algiers  attack. 
It  developed  that  there  was  not  time  to  re- 
hearse two  combat  teams  with  landing 
craft  and  to  recondition  the  craft  for  use  in 
the  assault,  nor  were  there  enough  craft  in 
England  for  both  purposes.  Still  hoping 
for  a 15  October  assault,  Eisenhower  put 
one  combat  team  of  the  34th  into  training 
and  alerted  one  team  of  the  1st — just  in 
case.  Meanwhile,  the  1st  Division’s  tardy 
equipment  slowly  trickled  in.  As  late  as 
19  September,  by  which  time  the  entire 
division  w’as  slated  for  the  assault,  none  of 
the  field  artillery  had  yet  reached  the 
troops,  though  some  was  on  the  way,  and 
only  fractional  allowances  of  machine 
guns,  mortars,  special  vehicles,  and  signal 
equipment  were  on  hand.15  Back  in  the 
States,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  2d  Ar- 
mored Division,  stripped  of  its  tanks  in 
July  to  supply  the  British  Eighth  Army, 
and  the  tank  battalions  attached  to  the  3d 
and  9th  Infantry  Divisions  could  receive 
their  new  Sherman  (M4)  tanks  before 
17  September,  in  time  for  training.  The 
3d  Armored,  if  used,  would  have  to  go 
with  old-model  Grants  (M3);  the  1st  Ar- 
mored, already  in  Northern  Ireland,  was 
in  the  same  situation.  For  ammunition, 
forces  in  the  United  States  would  have  to 
draw  on  Bolero  stocks  and  borrow  from 
the  Navy  and  the  British.  And  in  August 
the  transporting  of  tanks  in  an  amphibious 
assault  was  a problem  still  not  solved;  the 


first  LST’s  were  not  expected  until  October 
or  November."* 1 

The  21  August  outline  plan  pleased  no 
one,  not  even  its  authors.  Brig.  Gen.  James 
H.  Doolittle  was  reported  to  have  said,  in 
a mood  of  exhilarated  pessimism,  that  “the 
man  who  can  put  it  over  is  a miracle 
man."  17  Even  the  British  Chiefs,  on  the 
24th,  finally  conceded  that  a November 
landing  date  might  be  acceptable  if 
stronger  assaults  might  thereby  be 
mounted.  But  now  the  U.S.  Chiefs  w’anted 
to  reorient  the  whole  operation  to  the 
westward,  and  so  proposed  on  the  25th.18 

Churchill,  who  had  returned  to  London 
from  Cairo  and  Moscow  only  the  day  be- 
fore, immediately  exploded  into  action. 
“The  whole  pith  of  the  operation  will  be 
lost,”  he  cabled  to  Roosevelt,  “if  we  do  not 
take  Algiers  as  well  as  Oran  on  the  first 
day.”  19  Upon  Eisenhower  he  urged  ad- 


ir'  (1)  Msg  1 160,  USFOR  to  AGWAR,  14  Aug  42. 
(2)  Msg  1229,  USFOR  to  AGWAR,  17  Aug  42.  (3) 
Msg  1291,  USFOR  to  AGWAR,  19  Aug  42.  All  in 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (4)  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  17 
Aug  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B,  54.  (5)  Memo,  CofS 
for  President,  20  Aug  42,  sub:  Torch  Opn,  OPD  381 
Torch,  2.  (6)  Msg,  Gross  to  GG  ETOUSA,  19  Aug 
42,  OCT  370.5  England.  (7)  Atchmts  to  memo,  Ma- 
gruder  for  Lutes,  3 Oct  42,  sub:  Status  of  Equip  for 
1st  Div,  U.K.  Plans  folder,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (8) 
Diary,  22  and  26  Sep  42  entries,  cited|n.  t zi  0|.  (9) 
Memo,  Adcock  for  Gen  Larkin,  22  Sep  42,  18  Shipg 
file,  I,  Case  29,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-37 1 . 

(1)  Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  no  date,  sub: 
Memo  on  Projected  Opns,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  71.  (2) 
Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  no  date,  sub:  Date  of 
Torch  Landings  Opns,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  72.  (3) 
Memo,  Chief  of  Distrib  Div  for  ACofS  Opns  SOS,  2 
Aug  42,  sub:  Equip  for  Task  Force.  (4)  Notes  on  conf, 
10  Aug  42.  Last  two  in  Torch  folder,  Task  Force  tab, 
Lutes  File. 

17  Msg  1417,  Handy  to  WD,  22  Aug  42,  ABC  381 
(7-25-42)  4-B,  52. 

IS  ( 1 ) Ltr.  Eisenhower  to  CCS.  23  Aug  42,  Incl  C 
to  CCS  103  cited  In.  1 1(2)1  (2)  Msg  1465,  LTSFOR  to 
AGWAR,  24  Aug  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B. 

Iv’  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President  Roose- 
velt, 27  Aug  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate, 
p.  530. 
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ditional  assaults  at  Bone  and  Philippeville, 
along  with  a feint  at  Casablanca.  The  op- 
eration, he  declared,  must  be  launched 
“along  the  broadest  possible  front”  by 
mid-October  at  the  very  latest;  outload- 
ing  must  be  accelerated  somehow,  naval 
forces  and  combat  loaders  found  some- 
where— “nothing  matters  but  success.” 20 

This  is  an  absolutely  different  kind  of  op- 
eration from  the  Dieppe  business  or  any  vari- 
ants of  “Sledgehammer.”  There  we  were  up 
against  German  efficiency  and  the  steel- 
bound,  fortified  coasts  of  France.  In  “Torch” 
we  have  to  face  at  the  worst  weak,  divided 
opposition  and  an  enormous  choice  of  strik- 
ing-points at  which  to  land.  Risks  and  diffi- 
culties will  be  doubled  by  delay  and  will  far 
outstrip  any  increase  of  our  forces.  Careful 
planning  in  every  detail,  safety  first  in  every 
calculation,  far-seeing  provisions  for  a long- 
term campaign,  to  meet  every  conceivable 
adverse  contingency,  however  admirable  in 
theory,  will  ruin  the  enterprise  in  fact.21 

Eisenhower  thought  Churchill  was  about 
to  jump  in  a plane  and  fly  to  Washing- 
ton.22 

The  President,  too,  was  ready  to  inter- 
vene, but  for  different  reasons.  In  the  last 
week  of  August  he  received  intelligence 
from  North  Africa  that  convinced  him 
British  participation  in  the  initial  land- 
ings would  be  a fatal  provocation  to  local 
sentiment.  He  approved  main  landings, 
therefore,  at  Casablanca  and  Oran  by 
purely  American  forces,  with  the  British 
to  follow  through  at  Algiers  a week  later, 
after  the  Americans  had  made  political 
arrangements.  Like  Churchill,  the  Presi- 
dent was  impatient  of  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative obstacles.  His  plan  would 
leave  no  assault  shipping  for  the  British 
descent  on  Algiers,  which  might  encounter 
resistance,  nor  naval  protection  for  the 
British  convoys  that  must  be  at  sea  in  the 
interim.  And  he,  too,  wanted  an  early 
assault — “in  no  event  later  than  October 


30.”  His  solution  was  characteristically 
bland:  “I  think  we  should  re-examine  our 
resources  and  strip  everything  to  the  bone 
to  make  the  third  landing  possible.” 23 

This  implied  commitment  evidently 
broke  the  bottleneck.  When  the  American 
naval  contribution  was  listed  a few  days 
later  it  was  clear,  as  Churchill  wrote  the 
President,  that  “you  too  have  skinned 
yourselves  to  the  bone.”  With  naval  pro- 
tection assured,  Churchill  was  all  the 
more  insistent  on  simultaneous  landings. 
The  British  had  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether assault  shipping  for  about  thirty 
thousand  troops.  After  a few  days  of  bar- 
gaining on  the  top  level,  the  Americans 
agreed  to  reduce  the  Oran  and  the  Casa- 
blanca forces,  releasing  assault  shipping 
for  ten  thousand  troops  for  Algiers.  About 
half  of  this  was  to  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  in  advance,  carrying  a full  regi- 
mental combat  team  (the  39th)  from  the 
9th  Division,  in  time  to  join  the  Algiers 
contingent.  It  was  thus  possible  to  plan 
for  simultaneous  initial  attacks: 

(1)  Casablanca  (Western  Task  Force),  29,- 
000  U.S.  troops  from  the  United  States; 

(2)  Oran  (Center  Task  Force),  25,000  U.S. 
troops  from  the  United  Kingdom; 

(3)  Algiers  (Eastern  Task  Force),  10,000 
U.S.  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
spearhead,  to  be  closely  followed  by  larger 
British  forces. 

The  British  were  to  provide  the  assault 
shipping  for  the  Oran  force  and  half  the 

20  Msg  1511,  London  to  AGVVAR,  26  Aug  42,  ABC 
318  (7-25-42),  4-B. 

21  Telegram  cited!  n.  9~j 

22  Msg  1559,  London  to  AGWAR,  27  Aug  42,  in 
untitled  folder,  Misc  Torch  File,  DRB  AGO. 

2:!  (1)  Msg,  President  to  Churchill,  30  Aug  42,  Item 
1,  Exec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Eisenhower,  28 
Aug  42.  (3)  Msg,  1624,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  29 
Aug  42.  Last  two  in  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (4)  William  L. 
Langer,  Our  Vichy  Gamble  (New  York,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1947),  p.  309. 
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Algiers  force,  or  almost  half  the  entire 
attack.’1 * * 4 * 6 

With  this  agreement  on  5 September, 
the  long  debate  over  the  scope  and  orien- 
tation of  Torch  came  to  an  end.  Timing 
still  remained  to  be  settled,  though  by  this 
time  an  early  assault  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Since  late  August  Eisenhower’s 
American  staff  had  been  wrestling  with 
the  task  of  training  and  equipping  about 
half  the  entire  initial  echelon  of  the  Torch 
force,  instead  of  only  one  or  two  combat 
teams.  Readiness  of  these  forces  became 
the  limiting  factor  in  setting  the  date  of 
the  attack.  Equipment  for  the  1st  Division 
was  still  arriving  in  driblets,  and  the 
troops  began  to  train  with  British  25- 
pounders;  on  4 September  Eisenhower 
cabled  that  one  combat  team  of  the  divi- 
sion might  get  no  final  amphibious  train- 
ing whatever.  The  promise  of  a combat 
team  from  the  United  States  relieved  this 
situation  somewhat.  Yet  the  assault  date 
continued  to  recede.  On  the  8th  Eisen- 
hower gave  the  Prime  Minister  his  latest 
estimate — 8 November— a miraculously 
accurate  prediction,  in  the  light  of  the 
problems  yet  to  be  surmounted.35 

Birth  of  a Task  Force 

During  the  six  weeks  of  the  “essay  con- 
test” the  Army  administrative  staffs  clung 
grimly  to  the  tail  of  the  whipsawing  out- 
line plan  in  an  effort  to  keep  preparations 
and  detailed  planning  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Preparations  got  under  way,  in 
fact,  while  the  status  of  Sledgehammer 
was  still  in  doubt.  On  22  July  the  SOS  was 
busy  rearranging  shipping  schedules  and 
movement  orders  to  send  more  combat 
troops  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  that  op- 
eration. On  the  27th  came  the  news  that 
Sledgehammer  was  dead  and  orders  to 


dust  off  the  Gymnast  plans  and  draw  up 
a service  troop  basis.  But  more  than  a 
week  later  SOS  planners  still  could  not 
get  a definite  commitment  that  Torch 
was  “on.”  “We  are  busy,  as  are  you,  no 
doubt,”  Somervell  wrote  wryly  to  Eisen- 
hower about  this  time,  “in  changing 
horses  in  mid-stream.  We  have  changed 
the  old  nags  so  often  that  we  are  getting 
a little  bit  used  to  it  even  if  their  tramping 
around  does  muddy  up  the  water  a good 
deal.”2S 

The  principal  task  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  SOS  was  to  prepare  the 
Western  Task  Force,  which  was  to  be 
commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton, Jr.  The  force  was  to  sail  from  the 
United  States  and  make  the  Casablanca 
attack.  For  a week  and  a half  after  27  July 
the  administrative  staffs,  lacking  definite 
information,  made  their  own  guesses  and 
did  what  they  could.  Studies  of  the  harbor 
facilities,  internal  transport,  and  resources 
in  North  Africa  were  initiated,  the  old 
Gymnast  plans  were  reviewed  with  ref- 
erence to  requirements  for  special  equip- 
ment, and  procurement  on  some  of  it  was 
ordered.  Ten  small  vessels  were  taken  up 
for  conversion.  On  5 August  Lt.  Col.  Car- 

(1)  Msg  144,  Prime  Minister  to  President,  5 Sep 
42,  Item  1,  Exec  5.  (2)  Other  corresp,  31  Aug-5  Sep 
42,  in  same  file;  in  Misc  Torch  File,  DRB  AGO;  and 

in  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B.  (3)  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  7.  (4)  For  reference  to  conversion  of 
British  shipping,  see  paper,  27  Aug  42,  sub:  Implica- 
tions of  Torch  on  Other  Shipg  Commitments,  Torch 
Jul-Sep  42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (5)  AFHQ  (G-3)  Out- 
line Plan  C (Provisional)  for  Operation  Torch,  5 Sep 
42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-A.  (6)  For  conventional 
shipping  arrangements,  see  below,  Ich.  XVIIJ 

25  (1)  Corresp  cited  n.  24(2).  (2)  For  setting  of  final 

date,  see  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate , pp.  543,  545,  (3) 
Corresp  on  1st  Div  equip  in  OCT  565.2  England. 

26  (!)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Eisenhower,  6 Aug  42.  (2) 
Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Somervell,  27  Jul  42.  Both  in  ETO 

(6)  1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Msg,  Gross  to  Somer- 
vell, 22  Jul  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (4)  Diary,  27  Jul  42 
entry,  citec^n.  12(6). 
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ter  B.  Magruder,  one  of  General  Lutes’ 
principal  staff  officers,  told  OPD  that  two 
points  must  be  determined  immediately 
if  work  was  to  go  forward:  the  troop  basis 
for  the  whole  operation,  especially  for  the 
Western  Task  Force,  and  the  troop  basis 
for  U.S.  forces  to  be  kept  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  SOS  also  wanted  to  be  informed 
of  requirements  for  special  equipment,  the 
sailing  date  and  detailed  composition  of 
the  first  contingent  of  the  Western  Task 
Force,  and  priorities  as  between  units  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  North 
Africa.  OPD  was  sympathetic  but  had 
little  information  to  offer.  Forces  in  the 
British  Isles  would  probably  be  held  to  the 
size  of  the  old  Magnet  Force;  anywhere 
from  six  to  twelve  American  divisions 
might  be  used  in  Torch — assuredly  the 
1st  Infantry  and  1st  Armored  then  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  probably  the  three  divi- 
sions now  receiving  amphibious  training 
in  the  United  States  (3d  and  9th  Infantry 
and  2d  Armored),  perhaps  also  the  45th 
and  36th  and  the  3d  Armored.  2d  Ar- 
mored could  be  equipped  immediately. 
For  the  present  the  three  amphibious  divi- 
sions would  be  considered  the  nucleus  of 
the  Western  Task  Force,  though  General 
Patton  wanted  “fast  moving,  hard  hitting” 
units  with  plenty  of  armor.27  SOS  could 
also  go  ahead  and  earmark  a list  of  about 
sixty  thousand  service  troops,  drawn  up 
by  the  supply  services.  OPD  also  turned 
over  a list  of  ground  combat  and  support- 
ing units  representing  its  own  guess  as  to 
the  form  the  task  force  might  take. But  all 
planning  was  in  suspense;  Torch  had  not 
even  been  formally  approved.28 

On  this  basis  SOS  went  ahead.  On  6 
and  7 August  orders  went  out  to  supply 
services  to  start  equipping  a balanced 
ground  force  of  about  250,000.  The  order 
listed  twenty  specific  units,  including 


seven  divisions  and  several  antiaircraft 
units.  The  three  amphibious  divisions  and 
the  antiaircraft  units  were  to  be  equipped 
by  5 September,  the  remainder  by  5 Oc- 
tober. A long  list  of  special  equipment  was 
appended.  This  equipment  directive  was 
not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Staff,  but  it  alerted  the  services  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  set  preparations 
in  train.  As  units  were  earmarked  and 
equipped,  they  formed  a pool  from  which 
the  task  force  could  be  formed.  The  orig- 
inal list  of  twenty  grew  rapidly.  By  the 
20th  it  numbered*  233  units,  mainly  serv- 
ice types,  of  which  the  supply  services  by 
that  date  had  specifically  designated  198. 
By  then  a sizable  pool  was  in  being  and 
well  on  its  way  to  being  equipped  and 
brought  up  to  strength.29 

But  planning,  meanwhile,  had  gone  off 
on  another  tangent.  The  Casablanca 
landings  seemed  likely  to  be  scrapped  and 
the  Western  Task  Force  to  be  sent  instead 
to  Oran  in  two  widely  spaced  echelons 
with  different  missions.  Until  22  August 
Washington  had  only  fragmentary  knowl- 

Ltr,  Patton  to  OPD,  3 Aug  42,  sub:  Notes  on 
W Task  Force,  Item  1,  Exec  5. 

29  ( 1)  Diary  of  a Certain  Plan,  25  Jul-5  Aug  42  en- 
tries. (2)  Chronology  of  a Certain  Plan,  25  Jul-5  Aug 
42  entries.  Both  are  extracts  and  amplifications  of  the 
diaries  maintained  in  the  Planning  Branch,  SOS, 
during  the  Torch  period,  and  are  in  Ping  Div  ASF 
files.  (3)  Trans  studies  in  Torch  Jul-Sep  42  folder, 
OCT  HB.  (4)  Memo  for  red,  Col  Magruder,  5 Aug 
42,  sub:  Torch,  Policy  file,  I,  9,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A46-1B3.  (5)  Msg  995,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  8 
Aug  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5. 

2“  (1)  Memo,  Gen  Lutes  for  Chiefs  of  Sup  Svs,  7 
Aug  42,  sub:  Distrib  of  Equip,  Task  Force  A,  Sup, 
Gen  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371.  (2)  Diary, 
6 and  7 Aug  42  entries,  cited  n.  28(1).  (3)  Memo, 
OPD  for  SOS  and  AGF,  8 Aug  42,  sub:  Priority  on 
Equipg.  . . , OPD  320.2  Bolf.ro,  19.  (4)  Chronol- 
ogy, 6-20  Aug  42  entries,  cited  n.  28(2).  (5)  Papers  in 
OPD  370.5  Task  Force.  (6)  History  of  the  Planning 
Division,  ASF,  I,  85-86,  OCMH.  (7)  William  C. 
Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  MS,  p.  43, 
OCMH. 
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edge  of  this  plan,  on  which  the  London 
staff  had  begun  to  work  as  early  as  the 
13th.  General  Patton  flew  over  from  Lon- 
don with  a version  that  had  already 
changed  before  he  landed.  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  T.  Handy  flew  the  reverse  course 
in  order  to  send  back  a firsthand  report  to 
OPD.  SOS  planners  received  a brief  of 
the  new  tactical  plan  on  the  17th,  but  it 
was  too  tentative  to  be  disseminated.  Pro- 
tested General  Styer  (Somervell’s  chief  of 
staff)  on  the  21st: 

Confusion  still  obtains  as  to  requirements 
for  supply  and  shipping  for  our  Atlantic  op- 
erations in  the  new  major  theater  and  in  the 
U.K.  No  dates  and  no  strengths  have  yet 
been  made  firm.  . . . The  supply  and  ship- 
ping implications  of  these  plans  . . . are  so 
involved  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Com- 
manding General  SOS  be  given  definite  in- 
structions regarding  the  support  expected 
from  the  SOS  for  each  of  these  plans.  These 
decisions  must  be  cl'earcut  and  remain  firm 
to  enable  the  Commander  of  the  SOS  to  pro- 
ceed with  plans  and  arrangements  for  supply 
and  shipping,  and  to  take  action  in  response 
to  requests  for  the  release  of  shipping  to  our 
allies.311 

No  reply  came,  and  the  uncertainty  deep- 
ened. On  the  25th  SOS  headquarters 
learned  that  the  date  of  the  attack  seemed 
likely  to  be  postponed  until  November. 
Next  day,  the  current  tactical  plan  once 
more  had  to  be  scrapped.  On  the  3 1st  a 
diary  recorded,  “no  decisions  reference  as- 
sembly of  units  can  be  made  pending 
final  decision  as  to  mission  of  the  force.”31 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  month 
the  mists  began  to  clear.  On  the  29th  the 
SOS  received  a new  troop  basis  for  the 
Western  Task  Force,  minus  the  air  com- 
ponents. On  2-3  September  the  ground 
force  came  officially  into  being  when  OPD 
finally  issued  a list  of  units  in  the  first 
echelon  to  be  prepared  for  overseas  serv- 


ice. This  echelon — the  initial  assault  forces 
and  the  increments  immediately  follow- 
ing—was  built  around  the  three  amphib- 
ious divisions  (3d  and  9th  Infantry,  2d 
Armored),  with  reinforcing  tank  destroyer 
and  tank  units,  additional  artillery,  strong 
combat  engineer  elements  (including  some 
amphibian  engineers),  and  a long  list  of 
supporting  ground  combat  and  service 
units.  The  second  echelon  was  built 
around  the  3d  Armored  Division,  the 
third  around  the  45th  and  36th  Infantry 
and  4th  Motorized  Divisions.  Readiness 
dates  for  the  three  echelons  were  10  Sep- 
tember, 20  September,  and  10  October, 
respectively.  Detailed  instructions  for  spe- 
cial equipment  followed.32  On  9 Septem- 
ber the  AAF  issued  its  own  troop  basis. 

The  attack  was  now  a little  more  than 
two  months  distant.  The  Western  Task 
Force  was  taking  shape.  The  planners 
were  on  the  point  of  settling  the  central 
questions  of  scope  and  timing.  But  the  ad- 
ministrative staffs  awaited  decisions  on  a 
multitude  of  smaller  questions,  or  pressed 
forward  blindly  without  them.  On  4 Sep- 
tember the  score  of  “known  versus  un- 
known” was  tallied  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Units  of  first  echelon  of  Western  Task 
Force  tentatively  designated.  But  mission  of 
force  not  yet  settled  definitely. 

30  Memo,  Styer  for  CofS,  2 1 Aug  42,  sub:  Need  for 
Early  Definition  of  Forces  . . . , CofS  WDGS  (2) 
1942  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

31  (1)  Diary,  17,  20-26,  and  31  Aug  42  entries,  cited 
|n.  z»(  l )|.  (2)  Chronology,  14  Aug  42  entry,  cited  n. 

TO  • 

3-  f 1 ) Diary,  30  Aug  and  2 Sep  42  entries,  cited  n. 
|28(  lj.  (2)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  CG’s  AGF,  SOS,  and 
Task  Force  “A,”  3 Sep  42,  sub:  Creation  of  a Task 
Force,  OPD  320.2  ETO.  (3)  Memo,  unsigned,  for 
CG’s  AGF,  SOS,  and  Task  Force  “A,”  2 Sep  42,  sub: 
Preparation  of  Units  for  Overseas  Sv,  OPD  370.5 
Task  Force.  Similar  memo  for  AAF  units,  9 Septem- 
ber 1942.  The  designation  “Task  Force  A”  created 
some  confusion,  since  Eisenhower  at  first  labeled  the 
other  two  forces  “A”  and  “B”  (Eastern  and  Center, 
respectively). 
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2.  Total  strength  of  each  echelon  not  de- 
termined. 

3.  Number  of  echelons  not  decided. 

4.  Interval  between  echelons  tentatively 
decided:  forty  days  (turnaround). 

5.  Ultimate  strength  of  Western  Task  Force 
not  decided.  The  pool  of  250,000  “was  never 
expected  to  be  more  than  a pool  from  which 
units  would  be  taken  when  a definite  troop 
basis  was  set  up.” 

6. -9.  Designation,  strength,  and  move- 
ment schedules  of  units  to  compose  U.S. 
forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  remain 
there  not  yet  known.33 

Inside  Versus  Outside 

In  September  the  organization,  assem- 
bling, and  equipping  of  the  task  forces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  went  forward 
along  parallel  lines.  Preparation  of  the 
American  forces  in  the  British  Isles,  how- 
ever, depended  to  an  increasing  and  un- 
foreseen extent  upon  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  Eisenhower  now  had  to 
organize  and  equip  the  Oran  force  and 
half  the  spearhead  of  the  Algiers  force 
from  American  troops  and  material  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  effort  to  do  so  speed- 
ily revealed  the  full  degree  to  which  the 
build-up  during  the  summer  had  fallen 
short  of  expectations.  Like  the  British, 
Eisenhower  had  always  favored  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  attack  to  the  east;  the 
compromise  of  5 September,  by  contrast, 
provided  a strong  force  in  the  west  at  the 
expense  of  those  in  the  center  and  east. 
Eisenhower  was  naturally  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  allow  his  inside  forces  to  be 
further  weakened  for  lack  of  adequate  re- 
sources on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  of  the  additional  supporting  troops 
and  much  of  the  material  and  shipping  he 
needed  had  to  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  in  desperate  haste  during  Septem- 
ber and  early  October  in  order  to  arrive 


in  time  for  the  departure  of  the  early  con- 
voys from  England.  Inevitably,  the  West- 
ern Task  Force  had  to  foot  most  of  the  bill. 
General  Somervell  warned  on  1 7 Septem- 
ber that  the  demands  of  the  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  threatened  to  “destroy 
Patton’s  force  by  attrition.”34 

During  most  of  August  it  was  assumed 
that  Patton’s  force  would  include  some  of 
the  service  troops  already  in  England,  and 
that  the  unbalanced  American  forces  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  have  to  be 
supported  to  some  extent  by  British  serv- 
ice troops.  It  was  expected,  too,  that  some 
Air  Forces  units  from  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  added  to  the  Western  Task 
Force.  All  told,  the  planned  air  and  serv- 
ice contingent  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Patton’s  force  numbered  from  6,000  to 
7,000  troops.  In  the  United  States,  by 
mid-August,  the  SOS  was  already  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  trained 
service  units  to  fill  the  Western  Task  Force 
pool.  A sizable  number  crowded  into  stag- 
ing areas  near  New  York,  a backwash  from 
General  Marshall’s  efforts  in  July  to  speed 
the  movement  of  combat  troops  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  equipment  of  many 
of  these  service  units  had  already  been 
sent  over.  Was  their  importance  to  Torch 
sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  re-equipping 
them?  After  a long  delay  OPD  on  18  Au- 
gust decided  that  it  was,  except  for  those 
units,  immediately  needed  in  England, 
that  would  pick  up  their  equipment  there. 
About  half  of  the  units  whose  equipment 
had  gone  ahead  were  assigned  to  the 
Torch  pool,  along  with  practically  all 
those  in  staging  areas  whose  equipment 

:u  Memo,  Gen  Plans  Br  SOS  for  Lutes,  4 Sep  42, 
sub:  Need  for  Early  Def  of  Forces  . . . , Torch  fold- 
er, Def  of  Forces  tab,  Lutes  File. 

14  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  17  Sep  42,  CofS 
WDGS  (2)  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
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had  not.  By  the  20th  the  staging  areas 
were  cleared  for  later  reception  of  the  task 
force.35 

The  reorientation  of  the  outline  plan 
late  in  August  upset  the  arrangements  for 
augmenting  Patton’s  force  from  U.S. 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  shoe 
was  now  on  the  other  foot.  Eisenhower 
reported  that  in  order  to  mount  the  Oran 
and  Algiers  assaults  he  would  have  to  im- 
provise many  supporting  units,  use  all 
those  earmarked  for  Patton’s  force,  and 
even  draw  upon  the  Torch  pool  forming 
in  the  United  States.  On  1 September  his 
specific  requirements  began  to  come  in — a 
few  hospital  and  other  miscellaneous 
units,  numerically  small  but  with  elab- 
orate equipment,  which  were  needed  im- 
mediately, and  a long  list  of  additional 
units  and  maintenance  supplies,  to  be 
sent  later.  The  first  group  of  units  was  to 
sail  combat  loaded  to  the  British  Isles,  ar- 
riving three  and  a half  weeks  before  D 
Day  (D  minus  24),  with  a cargo  vessel 
loaded  with  maintenance  supplies.  The 
second  group  was  to  go  in  conventional 
shipping  directly  to  the  Mediterranean 
about  D plus  17.  During  the  next  two 
weeks  numerous  additions  to  both  lists 
came  in.36 

Transportation  officials  in  Washington 
were  thunderstruck  by  this  request  for 
two  additional  convoys,  and  declared 
flatly  that  the  shipping  was  not  available. 
Many  of  the  units  requested  for  the  later 
convoy  had  been  earmarked  for  Patton’s 
force  and  could  not  soon  be  duplicated; 
there  were  actually  more  units  of  several 
of  these  types  already  in  England  than  in 
the  States.  Moreover,  the  combat-loaded 
transport  requested  for  the  first  contin- 
gent could  ill  be  spared  since  Patton’s  as- 
sault shipping  was  already  to  be  depleted 
in  order  to  send  the  39th  Regimental 


Combat  Team  to  join  the  U.S.  forces  in 
England  later  in  the  month.  Even  with 
the  vessel  requested,  it  appeared  that  only 
27,000  of  the  Western  Task  Force  could  be 
sent  in  assault  shipping;  without  it,  an  ad- 
ditional battalion  combat  team  would  be 
crowded  out.  Patton’s  staff  had  already 
relegated  to  follow-up  shipping  all  service 
troops  except  Engineer  shore  units  and 
some  communications  personnel.37 

The  decision  as  to  distribution  of  service 
and  supporting  troops  between  the  west- 
ern and  inside  forces  was,  of  course,  Eisen- 
hower’s to  make,  as  General  Marshall 
hastened  to  assure  him.  But  the  request 
for  service  troops,  under  analysis,  looked 
suspiciously  like  a lever  to  obtain  more 
shipping.  The  theater  had  directed  that 
the  combat  loader  with  the  small  first  in- 
crement of  service  troops  be  left  unfilled 
for  “topping  off”  with  cargo  in  England. 
Embarrassed,  OPD  told  transportation 
officials  on  the  one  hand  that  “a  firm 
negative  reply  is  being  made,”  3S  while  on 
the  other  it  asked  Eisenhower  apologet- 


31  (1)  Memo  cited|n,  12(1].  (2)  Memo,  Marshall 
and  King  for  President,  4 Aug  42,  sub:  Torch.  (3) 
Msg,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  13  Aug  42.  Last  two  in  ABC 
381  (7-25-42),  4-B.  (4)  Memo,  unsigned,  for  Gen 
Patton,  no  date,  sub:  Tentative  Ping  Data,  with  list 
ofsv  units  atchd,  ABC  381  (7-25-42).  4-A.  (5)  Diary, 
7,  15,  1 7,  18,  and  20  Aug  42  entries,  cited |m~ 2 8 (T| . 
(6)  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  9 Aug  42,  Item  1, 
Exec  5.  (7)  Draft  msg,  OPD  to  London,  31  Aug  42, 
Opd  370,5  Gt  Brit.  (8)  Chronology,  14  Aug  42  entry, 
cited  In.  28(2)1  (9)  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,” 
p.  17,  OCMH. 

36  (1 ) Msg  1487,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  25  Aug  42, 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (2)  Msg  citedln.  23(31.  131  Diary.  29, 
30  Aug,  and  2 Sep  42  entries,  cited  n.  28111.  (4)  Msg 
1705,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  1 Sep  42,  OCT  320.2- 
565.14  England.  Subsequent  amendments  in  Msgs 
1727,  1789,  1815,  and  1953. 

37  (1)  Msg  R-452,  WD  to  CG  ETOUSA,  5 Sep  42, 
Item  1,  Exec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Carter  B.  Magruder 
for  Gen  Lutes,  25  Sep  42,  sub:  Action  on  Cables 
. . . , Torch  folder,  Radiograms  tab,  Lutes  File. 

-1*  Pencil  notation  on  msg  cited  n.  36(4). 
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ically  (“have  no  doubts  as  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  difficulties”)  to  allow  the 
service  troops  to  be  sent  in  a conventional 
vessel.39  To  this  plea  the  theater  assented, 
provided  the  first  contingent  of  service 
troops  reached  England  in  time  to  accom- 
pany one  of  the  initial  convoys  sailing  for 
North  Africa  on  18  and  22  October.  New 
urgent  requests  came  in  during  the  days 
following.  By  mid-September  the  list  of 
special  troops  desired  from  the  United 
States  for  the  inside  forces  on  D Day  or 
shortly  after  included  over  three  thousand 
Air  Forces  personnel  and  a growing  assort- 
ment of  service  units  in  addition  to  the 
combat-loaded  39th  Regimental  Combat 
Team  sailing  late  in  September.  If  the 
troops  could  not  be  shipped  to  England 
combat  loaded,  the  theater  stipulated, 
they  and  their  equipment  must  be  sent 
early  enough  for  equipment  to  be  un- 
loaded and  reloaded  in  the  early  Torch 
convoys,  or  loaded  in  fast  ships  that,  with 
only  partial  reloading,  could  accompany 
the  early  convoys.40 

Even  more  unsettling  were  the  theater’s 
demands  for  additional  supplies  and 
equipment.  On  8 September  came  Mes- 
sage 1949,  a massive  document  whose 
itemized  portion  ran  to  fourteen  double- 
spaced legal-length  pages.  Only  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  of  maintenance  supplies  at 
combat  rates,  the  message  stated,  were 
immediately  available  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  102,000-odd  American 
troops  of  the  Eastern  and  Center  Forces; 
forty-five  days  of  maintenance  (at  least 
two  items  of  each  type  of  equipment)  and 
ten  units  of  fire  for  these  forces  must  be 
shipped  from  the  States.  In  addition,  ini- 
tial allowances  and  sixty  days  of  mainte- 
nance were  requested  for  a long  list  of 
miscellaneous  items,  ranging  from  goggles 
to  barber  chairs.  The  grand  total — 344,- 


000  ship  tons — for  Message  1949  broke 
down  into  the  following  groups: 

To  reach  United  Kingdom  by  26  September 

90,000  ship  tons — controlled  items  of 
equipment  and  supplies 
To  reach  United  Kingdom  by  20  October 

90.000  ship  tons — motor  vehicle  gasoline 
and  oil 

40.000  ship  tons — maintenance  equipment 

40.000  ship  tons — construction  and  mis- 
cellaneous materials 

To  reach  Mediterranean  by  D plus  26 

84.000  ship  tons — aviation  materials,  mo- 
tor vehicle  gasoline  and  oil 

All  the  early  requirements  (for  September 
and  October)  were  to  be  set  up  in  bal- 
anced loads,  in  the  proportion  of  10  per- 
cent for  the  Eastern  Force  and  90  for  the 
Center  Force,  with  high  priority  items  on 
top.  The  vessels  must  be  of  types  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(KM)  convoys  to  North  Africa,  since  there 
would  be  no  time  to  unload  and  reload 
into  other  ships.41 

In  effect,  the  theater  wanted  a mobile 
and  readily  divisible  floating  depot,  com- 
prising huge  quantities  of  material  and 
large  tonnages  of  shipping.  The  message 
was  a clear  confession,  moreover,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
already  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  American  forces  were  buried  too  deep- 
ly in  British  warehouses  to  be  retrieved  in 
time  for  the  impending  operations.  SOS 
officials  in  Washington  found  the  situation 
difficult  to  understand  or  to  extenuate. 
“We  have  sunk  a large  quantity  of  sup- 


:l!l  Msg,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  9 Sep  42,  Item 
9,  Exec  5. 

40  ( 1)  Msg  2044,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  10  Sep  42.  (2) 
Msg  2288,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  16  Sep  42.  (3)  Msg 
R-57 1,  WD  to  Eisenhower,  9 Sep  42.  All  in  Item  9, 
Exec  5. 

41  Msg  1949,  London  to  AGWAR,  8 Sep  42, 
Torch  folder,  Radiograms  tab.  Lutes  File. 
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plies  in  the  U.K.,”  wrote  General  Lutes  to 
General  Lee, 

. . . and  these  supplies,  together  with  those 
furnished  for  Lend  Lease  purposes,  and  those 
lost  by  submarine  sinkings,  are  putting  the 
staff  on  this  side  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
...  It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not  have  a 
tremendous  stockpile  of  all  types  of  supplies 
and  equipment — that  would  be  ideal.  But 
we  do  not. 

He  urged  that  Lee’s  staff  “swarm  on  the 
British  ports  and  depots  and  find  out 
where  these  people  have  put  our  supplies 
and  equipment.” 42 

Even  if  General  Lee’s  staff  had  been 
large  enough  to  “swarm”  on  the  British, 
the  problem  could  not  have  been  solved 
by  such  measures.  During  the  summer  the 
theater  SOS  'there  had  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  flood  of  material  that  began 
to  pour  across  the  Atlantic.  British  ware- 
houses were  makeshift  and  space  inad- 
equate; both  British  and  American  depot 
personnel  were  untrained;  differences  in 
supply  procedure,  techniques,  and  no- 
menclature made  co-operation  difficult. 
Cargo  had  to  be  discharged  and  cleared 
rapidly  from  the  docks  to  avoid  congestion 
and  was  usually  moved  directly  to  a depot 
where,  owing  to  traffic  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  had  to  remain;  tem- 
porary sorting  sheds  near  the  ports  began 
to  be  used  only  late  in  the  summer.  Proper 
routing  thus  depended  mainly  on  accurate 
identification  of  contents  and  destination 
at  the  ports,  which  was  virtually  impos- 
sible under  the  system  of  marking  and 
documentation  in  use  during  1942.  Many 
of  the  misroutings  that  caused  shipments 
to  stray  from  their  intended  paths  and  be- 
come anonymous  collections  of  unidenti- 
fiable boxes  in  warehouses  somewhere  in 
England  could  be  traced  back  to  unintel- 
ligible or  incomplete  marking  on  crates 
and  boxes,  tardy  transmission  of  manifests 


and  other  shipping  papers,  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  data  given  in  those  papers.  The 
“marrying  up”  of  troops  and  their  initial 
equipment  was  especially  difficult  because 
of  the  long  interval  that  usually  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  the  one  and  the 
other.43 

Compliance  with  Message  1949  was  no 
easy  matter.  The  list  was  admittedly  “in- 
dicative rather  than  definite,”  and  a long 
exchange  of  messages  was  required  to 
clarify  numerous  details.44  Many  units  in 
the  accompanying  troop  list  were  inex- 
actly designated;  substitute  equipment 
was  requested  without  specifying  for 
which  units.  The  theater  pleaded  that 
“time  is  now  so  critically  important  that 
we  cannot  always  be  accurate  with  respect 
to  these  details.”  45  Little  or  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  eliminate  items  already  or- 
dered; many  of  the  controlled  items,  in 
fact,  were  already  moving  through  the 
pipeline.  In  the  absence  of  specific  data 
for  computing  maintenance  allowances, 
the  theater  requested  that  these  merely  be 
estimated  broadly  and  shipped  in  bulk. 
Lack  of  time  made  the  requirement  of 
balanced  loads  virtually  impossible  to 
meet,  especially  for  the  ninety  thousand 
tons  of  controlled  items  needed  by  late 
September.  The  effective  shipping  dead- 
line was  12  September,  only  four  days 
after  Message  1949  was  dispatched.  But 
the  ambiguities  of  the  message  with  re- 
spect to  controlled  items  were  not  cleared 
up  until  the  13th,  and  General  Lutes 

*-  Memo,  Lutes  for  Lee,  12  Sep  42,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File. 

41  ( 1 ) For  details,  see  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support 
of  the  Armies,  Ch.  II.  (2)  Irving  Cheslaw,  Quarter- 
master Operations  in  the  War  Against  Germany,  a 
volume  in  preparation  for  the  series  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  draft  ch., 
“The  Quartermaster  Establishment  in  the  United 
Kingdom.”  (3)  See  also  above. IChs.  XIII-XIV.I 

44  Msg  cited|n.  4 1 1 

4r>  Ibid. 
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Table  7 — Tentative  Convoy  Schedule  for  Western  Task  Force:  17  September  1942 


Date 

D Day 
D plus  5 
D plus  20 

D plus  40 
D plus  45 

D plus  65 
D plus  70 

D plus  90 
D plus  95 


Composition  of  Convoy  Convoy 

31.000  combat-loaded  troops  (12  APA’s,  10  XAPA’s,  6 AKA’s,  1 seatrain)  UGF-1 

32.000  convoy-loaded  troops  (10  troop  ships,  10  fast  cargo  ships)  UGF-2* 

Slow  cargo  convoy  carrying  remainder  of  equipment  for  24,000  troops  and  60  days  of  UGS-2 
supply  for  55,000  troops  (25  cargo  vessels) 

Fast  convoy:  30,000  troops,  convoy-loaded  (16  or  17  troop  ships)  UGF-3 

Slow  cargo  convoy,  carrying  equipment  for  30,000  troops  and  30  days  of  Bupply  for  55,000  UGS-3 
troops  (32  cargo  vessels) 

Fast  convoy  (34,000  troops,  19  troop  ships)  UGF-4 

Slow  cargo  convoy,  equipment  for  34,000  troops  and  30  days  of  supply  for  85,000  troops  UGS-4 
(39  cargo  vessels) 

Fast  convoy  (36,000  troops,  10  troop  ships)  UGF-5 

Slow  cargo  convoy,  equipment  for  36,000  troops  and  30  days  of  supply  for  119,000  troop3  UGS-5 
(44  cargo  vessels) 


» Represents  a telescoping  of  the  first  slow  cargo  convoy  and  the  first  post-D-Day  troop  convoy  in  an  earlier  tentative  schedule;  hence 
the  omission  of  UGS-1 . 

Source:  Schedule  atchd  to  memo,  Magruder  for  Lutes,  17  Sep  42,  sub:  Mtg  Concerning  Trans  for  Certain  Opn,  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  12, 
Ping  Div  ASF.  A similar  achedule,  dated  9 September,  is  in  Torch  folder,  Shipg  tab.  Lutes  File. 


feared  that  even  if  some  of  the  material 
reached  the  theater  by  the  26th,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sort  it  out  by  service  cate- 
gories in  England  before  distributing  to 
troops.  Primarily  for  this  reason,  it  was 
decided  not  to  use  any  of  Patton’s  fast 
cargo  vessels  for  these  shipments.46 

In  mid-September  these  proliferating 
demands  for  early  troop  and  cargo  ship- 
ments ran  head  on  into  belatedly  harden- 
ing convoy  arrangements,  which  reflected 
not  the  limitations  of  available  shipping, 
materiel,  and  trained  units,  but  the  even 
tighter  one  of  the  Navy’s  capacity  to 
escort.  The  discarded  21  August  outline 
plan,  hinging  on  swift  capture  and  exploi- 
tation of  a bridgehead  at  Oran,  had 
foundered  on  the  dual  problem  of  port 
and  escort  capacity.  All  the  versions  of  the 
planned  Oran  operation  had  involved 
more  convoys  in  a short  time,  or  larger 
single  convoys,  than  the  Navy  could 
escort,  and  a heavier  influx  of  cargo  than 
the  port  of  Oran  could  probably  accom- 
modate. The  staffs  estimated  that  a month 
or  more  would  be  needed  to  discharge  the 
initial  troop  convoys,  put  the  harbor  into 


operation,  and  empty  the  first  cargo 
convoy.47 

With  the  collapse  of  the  eastward- 
oriented  plan  at  the  end  of  August,  con- 
voy planning  came  to  a halt  as  the  staffs 
awaited  final  decisions  on  the  scope  and 
timing  of  the  operation.  Not  until  the  17th 
of  September  did  Patton’s  staff  complete  a 
tentative  schedule,  in  co-ordination  with 
the  Navy,  for  the  movement  of  the  Western 
Task  Force,  under  the  new  conception  of 
the  operation.48  ( Table  7)  The  schedule 

4r’  (1)  Memo  cited  [m  42]  (2)  Memo,  Brig  Gen 
Everett  S.  Hughes  for  Brig  Gen  Mark  W.  Clark,  14 
Sep  42,  sub:  Est  of  Sup  and  Admin  Aspects  of  Pro- 
posed Opn,  USFET  AG  400  Sups  and  Equip,  Vol.  V, 
DRB  AGO.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  15  Sep  42, 
sub:  Sups  for  ETO  Contingent  for  Sp  Opn,  Torch 
folder,  Sups  for  ETO  tab,  Lutes  File.  (4)  Related  cor- 
resp  in  same  file.  (5)  Other  corresp  in  18  Shipg  file,  I, 
Cases  1 1 and  16,  Ping  Div  ASF;  and  S.O.  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

47  (1)  Notes,  20  Aug  42,  sub:  Opn  of  One  Port, 
Torch  Jul-Sep  42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (2)  Related  pa- 
pers in  same  file  and  in  NATOUSA  Torch  Ping 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Annex  IV'  to  Outline  Plan  cited 
in.  11(21.  (4)  Diary,  23  Aug  42  entry,  cited  |n.  28 (1)1 
(5)  Memo  cited  In.  1 lj3l.  (6)  Msg  cited  In.  3601.  (7) 
Msg  1535,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  27  Aug  42,  Item  9, 
Exec  5. 

4,4  For  convoys,  see  below,  |App.  A-d] 
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had  been  drawn  to  Navy  specifications:  a 
limit  of  20  vessels  in  fast  convoys  following 
the  first,  35  to  40  vessels  in  slow  convoys; 
a normal  twenty-five-day  interval  between 
convoys  of  each  type,  starting  with  the 
UG-3  convoys,  which  had  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  escorts  of  the  assault  convoys. 
The  timing  of  the  D plus  20  convoy  re- 
flected a hopeful  estimate  of  the  interval 
needed  to  clear  the  harbor  and  discharge 
the  cargo  vessels  of  the  D plus  5 convoy.49 

On  the  same  day  that  Patton’s  convoy 
schedule  was  transmitted  to  the  theater, 
Eisenhower’s  latest  outline  plan  was 
brought  over  from  London;  with  it  came 
a convoy  annex  for  the  United  Kingdom- 
North  Africa  movements,  which  Somervell 
immediately  branded  as  “completely  ir- 
reconcilable” both  with  Patton’s  schedule 
and  with  the  capabilities  for  meeting  the 
theater’s  recent  demands  for  early  ship- 
ments.50 It  would  clearly  be  impossible  to 
send  Eisenhower’s  second  contingent  of 
service  troops  directly  to  Oran  on  D plus 
17,  as  requested,  or  in  any  other  convoy 
before  D plus  40.  Only  a few  of  his  service 
units  would  be  ready  to  sail  late  in  Sep- 
tember with  the  39th  Regimental  Combat 
Team  and  no  additional  convoy  could  be 
provided.  The  remaining  units,  therefore, 
must  wait  for  the  D plus  40  convoy  unless 
the  theater  wanted  them  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land late  in  October  in  British  transports. 
Their  equipment  could  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, or  directly  to  Casablanca  in  the  D 
plus  20  convoy  and  then  shuttled  over  to 
Oran.  No  cargo  could  be  shipped  to  the 
inside  forces  in  the  D plus  5 fast  convoy, 
except  by  further  excisions  from  Patton’s 
already  depleted  cargo  shipping.51 

As  for  the  Message  1949  requirements, 
it  appeared  that  about  175,000  tons  of  the 
first  two  categories  could  be  transported  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen  slow  and  three  fast 


freighters  diverted  from  regular  North  At- 
lantic convoys  scheduled  to  run  between 

17  September  and  early  October;  to  ship 
the  remainder  would  cut  into  Patton’s 
convoys.  But  the  convoy  schedule  that 
arrived  from  London  on  the  17th  indicated 
that  Oran  harbor  could  accommodate 
only  twenty-five  cargo  vessels  at  one  time, 
and  twenty  of  these  spaces  were  already 
assigned  to  early  convoys  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Evidently  only  five  of  the  six- 
teen or  seventeen  vessels  from  the  States 
could  be  discharged  spon  after  the  assault; 
the  remainder  might  have  to  be  held  back 
for  weeks.  It  was  extremely  doubtful,  in 
any  case,  whether  the  shipments  could  be 
set  up  and  loaded  in  time  for  the  theater’s 
deadlines.  To  SOS  officials  it  seemed  the 
obvious  course  to  postpone  the  sailing  of 
most  of  the  first  sixteen  vessels  and,  rather 
than  route  them  first  to  England,  to  send 
them  with  Patton’s  later  convoys  to  North 
Africa,  starting  with  the  D plus  45 
convoy. 52 

However,  OPD  decided  on  the  20th  to 
try  to  comply  with  the  theater’s  wishes,  the 

™ (1)  Msg  R-892,  AG  WAR  to  USFOR,  1 7 Sep  42, 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Ping  Div  OCT  for  Gen 
Wilson,  12  Sep  42,  sub:  Size  of  the  Force  Capable  of 
Being  Supplied  Through  Atlantic  Ports  . . . , Torch 
Jul-Sep  42  folder,  OCT  HB. 

30  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall,  17  Mar  42,  CofS 
WDGS  (2)  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

31  (1)  Memo  cited  |n.  34.|(2)  Msg  cited  n.  49(1).  (3) 
Memo  for  file,  unsigned,  23  Sep  42,  sub:  Shipg  Plan 
. . . , Torch  folder,  Shipg  tab.  Lutes  File.  (4)  Msg 
2447,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  19  Sep  42,  1 8 Shipg  file,  I, 
Case  21,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross, 
2 1 Sep  42,  sub:  Sups  for  ETO  . . . , 18  Shipg  file,  I, 
Case  23,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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Dir  of  Distrib  Div,  16  Sep  42,  sub:  Sups  for  ETO  Con- 
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Lutes  File.  (3)  Memo,  Magruder  for  Hull,  18  Sep 
42,  sub:  Snipts  From  U.S.  to  “E”  Force,  Torch  folder, 
Shipg  tab,  Lutes  File.  (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  CofTrans, 

18  Sep  42,  sub:  Sups  for  ETO  Contingent  for  Sp  Opn, 
18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  1 -t^Plng  Div  ASF.  (3)  Diary,  19 
Sep  42  entry,  cited|n.  28(1). 
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real  aim  of  which  was  to  have  a large  num- 
ber of  ready-loaded  vessels  of  various  sizes, 
speeds,  and  cargoes  from  which  to  make 
up  the  first  few  convoys  from  the  British 
Isles.  Loading  was  pushed  at  full  speed — 
thirteen  slow  freighters  to  sail  about  25 
September,  three  fast  ones  about  5 Octo- 
ber—although  the  theater  was  warned 
that  “anything  approaching  complete  ac- 
complishment” of  the  schedule  was  very 
unlikely.53  Anticipating  that  many  high- 
priority  items  (in  the  first  175,000  tons) 
would  not  reach  port  in  time,  SOS  ordered 
the  next  84,000  tons  to  port  to  fill  holes.54 

Scarcely  had  the  message  notifying  the 
theater  of  these  arrangements  been  put  on 
the  wires  than  another  request  arrived 
from  London.  Since  no  more  space  was 
available  in  Patton’s  D plus  5 fast  convoy, 
the  theater  now  wanted  five  shiploads  of 
material  to  be  sent  in  fast  vessels  to  arrive 
in  the  United  Kingdom  no  later  than 
21  October,  for  inclusion  in  the  first  sepa- 
rate cargo  convoy  (KMS-2),  which  was  to 
sail  for  Oran  on  the  24th.  “Every  day’s  de- 
lay after  21  October  will  cause  a corre- 
sponding delay  in  D Day.”  55  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  in  fact,  to  persuade  the  Navy 
to  send  a special  convoy  directly  to  Oran, 
regardless  of  the  risk?  56 

The  Navy  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and 
SOS  set  about  revising  its  loadings.  The 
five  shiploads  requested  evidently  over- 
lapped the  “1949”  requirements,  but  to 
an  indeterminate  degree.  How  much  and 
where  they  overlapped,  the  theater  itself 
could  not  say  until  it  received,  in  turn,  full 
information  on  shipments  already  on  the 
way.  A new  schedule  was  drawn  up:  three 
slow  freighters  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible 
after  25  September;  two  groups  of  four 
vessels,  each  carrying  an  identical  assort- 
ment of  gasoline,  oil,  bombs,  ammunition, 
air  technical  items,  and  maintenance 


equipment,  to  sail  in  the  regular  1 October 
convoy;  six  balanced  loads  of  maintenance 
items  to  sail  separately  soon  after  1 Octo- 
ber. The  five  shiploads  for  KMS-2  could 
be  chosen  from  the  two  groups  of  four  sail- 
ing about  the  1st;  the  Navy  had  promised 
they  would  arrive  by  the  20th.57 

The  message  sent  on  22  September  so 
informing  the  theater  crossed  one  from 
London  requesting  that  all  sixteen  freight- 
ers be  sent  as  earlier  scheduled,  that  is,  all 
but  three  to  sail  by  25  September,  now 
only  three  days  away.  It  was  also  directed 
that  an  additional  4,000  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion be  loaded  in  one  of  the  three  fast 
freighters,  along  with  some  new  signal  and 
engineer  equipment  and  a squad  of  rail- 
road mechanics  equipped  with  hand  tools. 
This  meant  reloading  some  4,000  tons  of 
ammunition  requested  earlier.  From  the 
message  SOS  officials  also  gleaned  con- 
firmation of  their  earlier  prediction  that  all 
but  five  shiploads  were  to  be  discharged  in 
the  British  Isles  for  warehousing  or  reload- 
ing; in  any  case  they  could  not  be  shipped 
to  Africa  for  weeks  or  months.58 

All  this  shifting  of  gears  and  of  direction 
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produced  the  inevitable  results.  The  first 
shipments  of  controlled  items  were  held  up 
two  days  because  port  and  technical  serv- 
ice officials  waited  for  each  other  to  call 
shipments  to  port;  many  items  could  not 
be  assembled  in  time,  especially  air  force 
material.  On  25  September  the  39th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  with  a few  service 
troops  sailed  from  New  York  as  scheduled. 
But  the  three  slow  freighters  carrying  the 
first  installment  of  “1949”  requirements 
did  not  sail  until  1 October,  missing  their 
deadline  by  almost  a week.  They  alone,  of 
all  the  seventeen,  were  fully  loaded.  On 
the  same  day  the  first  group  of  four 
freighters  with  balanced  loads  also  de- 
parted, but  the  ships  were  only  about 
three-quarters  full.  Two  days  later  the  sec- 
ond group  of  four  ships  sailed,  only  two- 
thirds  loaded.  Two  fast  freighters  departed 
on  the  8th  without  escort,  one  carrying  a 
balanced  load,  the  other  an  additional 
four  thousand  tons  of  ammunition  along 
with  gasoline,  oil,  and  several  radio  towers. 
During  the  next  week  four  more  vessels 
got  off  with  balanced  cargoes,  and  two 
additional  ships  were  reserved  to  sail  with 
UGS-2  to  Casablanca  and  be  shuttled 
over  to  Oran.  59 

In  UGS-2,  due  to  reach  North  Africa 
about  D plus  20,  a large  block  of  space 
had  been  assigned,  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, to  the  inside  forces.  Meanwhile  the 
stream  of  new  requests  and  changes  in 
loading  requirements  from  London  con- 
tinued, making  the  loading  of  UGS-2 
largely  a repetition  of  the  strenuous  expe- 
rience of  the  “1949”  shipments.  Less  than 
a month  before  the  convoy’s  scheduled 
departure  date  (8  November),  SOS  in  des- 
peration registered  a protest.  No  more 
changes  in  UGS-2,  the  theater  was  noti- 
fied, could  be  made,  “except  for  urgent 
strategic  reasons,”  and  all  requirements  for 


UGS-3  should  be  in,  if  possible,  by  20  Oc- 
tober— positively  by  1 November.60  Would 
the  theater  in  future  set  a deadline  for  re- 
quirements forty-five  days,  and  for  un- 
avoidable changes  thirty  days,  before  sail- 
ing date?  The  theater  agreed  to  call  a halt 
to  changes  in  UGS-2,  but  made  no  prom- 
ises for  future  convoys.  UGS-2  sailed  on 
13  November,  five  days  later  than  sched- 
uled— thirty-three  vessels,  of  which  eight 
freighters  and  two  tankers  were  destined 
for  Oran.61 

The  results  of  all  this  turmoil  were  dis- 
appointing. Frantic  eleventh-hour  efforts, 
sparked  by  Message  1949,  to  re-equip  the 
initial  echelons  of  the  inside  forces  were 
only  partly  successful.  Four  vessels,  besides 
the  five  squeezed  into  KMS-2,  were  as- 
signed to  early  KM  convoys  that  reached 
the  theater  within  two  and  a half  weeks 
after  D Day.  The  remaining  eight  had  to 
be  discharged  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  their  cargoes  added  to  an  already 
mountainous  backlog  awaiting  later  con- 
voys. That  backlog,  even  before  the  first 
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convoys  departed,  represented  material 
reordered  several  times  over,  replacing  not 
only  what  had  been  buried  in  British  ware- 
houses, but  also  items  actually  on  the  way 
from  the  United  States  that  the  theater 
staff  feared  to  count  upon  because  specific 
notification  had  not  reached  them.  “We 
have  shipped  all  items  at  least  twice  and 
most  items  three  times,”  protested  the  SOS 
in  mid-October.  “These  items  are  all  ex- 
tremely critical,  and  we  cannot  continue 
to  duplicate  and  triplicate  shipments.”6' 
By  that  time  the  effort  had  been  shown  to 
be  largely  wasted,  for  the  navies  were  un- 
able to  escort,  or  the  North  African  ports 
to  receive,  more  than  a fraction  of  the 
material  awaiting  shipment.63 

“We  should  have  paid  more  attention,” 
General  Eisenhower  later  admitted,  “to 
red  tape  and  paper  work.”  64 


Cutting  the  Foot  To  Fit  the  Shoe 

Between  the  17th  and  24th  of  Septem- 
ber Eisenhower’s  staff  in  England  had  been 
working  to  straighten  out  the  convoy  tan- 
gle. On  the  25th  Maj.  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark,  Eisenhower’s  deputy,  arrived  in 
Washington  accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  B.  Larkin,  G-4  of  the  Center 
Force.  On  their  heels  came  a long  explan- 
atory message  from  Eisenhower  with  a new 
convoy  schedule.  This  schedule  was  shaped 
by  two  sets  of  limitations:  the  estimated 
capacity  of  the  North  African  ports  to  ac- 
commodate vessels  in  protected  anchor- 
ages, and  the  size  of  the  convoys  the  two 


navies  were  prepared  to  escort,  (f Table  8 ) 
These  two  limitations  virtually  coin- 
cided. Two  cargo  convoys  (UGS  and 
KMS)  arriving  in  North  Africa  waters  at 
about  the  same  time  would  bring  one 
hundred  vessels  for  which  an  estimated 
ninety-three  anchorages  would  be  avail- 
able. Moreover,  two  naval  tankers  would 


accompany  each  KMS  convoy,  and  six 
each  UGS  convoy  (including  four  to  serv- 
ice British  naval  forces);  for  these,  along- 
side berths  would  not  be  needed.05  (Table 
The  build-up  of  forces  in  North  Africa 


thus  seemed  likely  to  be  retarded  by  escort 
and  port  limitations  in  combination,  and 
the  limited  accommodations  of  the  ports 
left  very  little  margin  for  redistributing 
shipping  among  the  three  task  forces.  The 
theater  proposed  that,  beginning  with 
UGS-2,  fifteen  vessels  be  allotted  from 
each  slow  convoy  from  the  States  to  sup- 
port the  inside  forces,  besides  the  four 
tankers  for  the  Royal  Navy.  The  residue — 
twenty-six  vessels — coincided  neatly  with 
the  estimated  capacity  of  the  Atlantic 
ports,  all  of  which  might  be  used  for  sup- 
plying the  forces  ashore  if  the  two  U.S. 
Navy  tankers  (usually  considered  as  fleet 
auxiliaries)  were  not  included  in  the  forty- 
five  vessels  allotted  to  UGS  convoys.  Simi- 
larly, with  the  fifteen  to  be  shuttled  over 
from  each  UGS  convoy,  the  fifty-three  ves- 
sels of  the  concurrent  KMS  convoy  (de- 
ducting two  naval  tankers)  would  also  fill 
inside  ports  to  capacity.  Eisenhower  asked 
for  a command  decision  on  these  arrange- 
ments. 


Msg  R-197],  WD  to  USFOR,  15  Oct  42,  Torch 
Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 
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Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe  (New 
York,  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  85. 

Ii"'  In  addition,  each  KMS  convoy  would  have  three 
Navy  supply  vessels  and  two  “white”  (gasoline) 
tankers  for  Army  forces;  each  UGS  convoy  would 
have  a single  “white”  tanker;  the  UGF  convoys  would 
have  four  “black”  (oil)  tankers  for  the  two  navies.  Sup- 
plies for  U.S.  Navy  forces  ashore  were  carried  with 
Army  cargo.  Sec:  (1)  Msg  2809,  London  to  AGWAR, 
27  Sep  42,  and  (2)  Msg  2816,  London  to  AGWAR, 
27  Sep  42,  both  in  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
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Table  8 — Anticipated  Port  and  Convoy  Limitations  for  Slow  Convoys  to  North 

Africa:  September  1942 


Ports  * 

Anchorages 

Total  available  immediately 

73 

Total  available  by  D plus  IS 

93 

Eastern 

37 

Early  objectives:  Algiers  (18)  and  Bougie  (4) 

22 

To  be  captured  by  D plus  IS:  Philippeville  (3)  and  Bone  (12) 

15 

Center 

30 

Early  objectives:  Oran  and  Mere  el  Kebir 

25 

To  be  captured  by  D plus  15:  Mostaganem  (2)  and  Nemours  (3) 

5 

Western:  Casablanca  (19),  Safi  (6),  Fedala  (1  tanker) 

26 

Convoys  (after  first  2 weeks) 

Interval 

Ships  b 

Fast  troop  from  United  Kingdom  (KMF) 

(') 

25 

Slow  cargo  from  United  Kingdom  (KMS) 

14  days . . 

55 

Fast  troop  and  cargo  from  United  States  (UGF) 

(9 

20 

Slow  cargo  from  United  States  (UGS) 

25  days . . 

45 

* Allowances  made  in  port  estimates  for  berthing  of  naval  escorts,  harbor  craft,  coastal  or  French  shipping,  and  ships  not  completely 
discharged.  At  Casablanca  shallow  anchorages  were  available  but  were  required  for  escort  destroyers.  See  also  tables  H2l  and|~22l. 
b Includes  all  Bhips  in  convoy  except  escorts  and  other  combat  vessels. 

0 Not  yet  determined  exactly,  but  some  degree  of  synchronization  with  the  corresponding  slow  cargo  convoys  was  assumed.  Se<  table  9. 
Source:  (1)  Msg  2809,  London  to  AGWAR,  27  Sep  42,  and  (2)  Msg  2816,  London  to  AGWAR,  27  Sep  42,  both  in  Torch  Radiograms, 
Logis  File,  OCMH. 


With  little  hesitation  the  War  Depart- 
ment approved.  Among  the  SOS  staff", 
however,  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
accommodation  capacity  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  might  be  increased  after  the  first 
month  or  two,  and  that  the  Navy  might  be 
persuaded  to  relax  the  restriction  on  the 
size  of  convoys.  In  informal  conversations 
late  in  September,  Navy  staff  officers  indi- 
cated that  if  the  Army  were  willing  to 
accept  the  risk,  the  Navy  would  go  along. 
On  2 October  General  Clark  cabled  from 
London  the  theater’s  agreement  to  raising 
the  UGS  convoy  limit  to  fifty-five  vessels 
as  soon  as  port  capacity  permitted. BS  But 


on  the  next  day  came  the  Navy’s  official 
verdict:  forty-five  ships  was  the  limit.  Even 
convoys  of  this  size  were  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  the  Navy  doubted  whether 
port  capacity  could  be  expanded  in  any 
case.  Later  in  October  the  Navy  also  re- 
fused to  escort  fast  troop  and  cargo  convoys 

66  (1)  Memo,  Capt  Warren,  OCT,  for  Capt 
Thomas,  USN,  28  Sep  42,  sub:  Sp  Opn,  18  Shipg  file, 
I,  Case  34,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Diary,  26  and  28  Sep 
42  entries,  cited!  n.  2811 1.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somer- 
vell, 28  Sep  42,  sub:  Conf  With  Gen  Clark,  Torch 
folder,  Conf  tab,  Lutes  File.  (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Hull, 
29  Sep  42,  sub:  Sp  Opn,  Policy  file,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5) 
Msg  3022,  London  to  AGWAR,  2 Oct  42,  Torch 
Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (6)  Memo  cited  n. 
65(3)1 
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Table  9 — Eisenhower’s  Proposed  Convoy  Schedule:  27  September  1942  a 


Convoy 

Sailing 

Date 

Eastern  Task  Force 

Center  Task  Force 

Arrive 

Algiers 

Troops 

Cargo  b 
Ships 

Arrive 

Oran 

Troops 

Cargo* 1* 

Ships 

Number 

Ships 

Number 

Ships 

KMS-l 

D— 17 

D Day 

(9 

0 

15 

D Day 

(') 

0 

27 

KMF-1 

D— 13 

D Day 

32,000 

15 

0 

D Day 

39,000 

20 

0 

UGF-1 

KMS-2 

D— 15 

D+4 

0 

0 

22 

D+3 

0 

0 

22 

KMF-2 

D— 7 

D+4 

30,000 

12 

0 

D+3 

21,000 

8 

0 

UGF-2 

D— 4 

KMF-3 

D+5 

D+14 

50,000 

17 

0 

D+13 

12,000 

4 

0 

KMS-3 

D—  1 

D+18 

0 

0 

36 

D+17 

0 

0 

14 

UGS-2 

D Day 

D+22 

0 

0 

'10 

KMF-4 

D+19 

D+28 

40,000 

17 

0 

D+27 

31,000 

13 

0 

KMS-4 

D+15 

D+32 

0 

0 

35 

D+31 

0 

0 

13 

UGF-3 

D+25 

D+41 

'0 

f0 

«0 

KMF-5 

D+33 

D+42 

0 

0 

0 

D+41 

(‘) 

(') 

0 

KMS-5 

D+29 

D+45 

0 

0 

35 

D+45 

0 

0 

13 

UGS-3 

D+25 

D+47 

0 

0 

'13 

Western  Task  Force 


Arrive 

Casablanca 

Troops 

Cargob 

Ships 

Number 

Ships 

D Day 

35,000 

(d) 

(d> 

D+6 

31,000 

10 

10 

D+20 

0 

0 

24 

D+40 

31,000 

17 

0 

D+45 

0 

0 

24 

*■  This  table  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  |table  8.|  The  KM-1  and  KM-2  convoys  and  the  UGF-1  and  UGF-2  convoys  were 
planned  and  scheduled  to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the  assault  forces.  Beginning  with  KMF-3,  the  convoys  were  to  move  on  the 
regular  build-up  and  maintenance  schedule  shown  in  [table  K.|  It  will  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  ships  in  regular  slow  convoys 
shown  here  do  not  tally  with  the  combined  limitations  imposed  by  escort  and  port  accommodation  capacity  shown  in  |table  8.  | This  is 
primarily  because  the  number  assigned  to  each  task  force  does  not  include  oil  tankers,  colliers,  and  other  vessels  assigned  for  naval 
service  and  supply,  for  which  no  destination  is  shown.  From  5 to  7 such  vessels  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  KMS  and  6 to  each  (JGS 
convoy. 

b Each  regular  KMS  convoy  waB  to  include  two  gasoline  tankers  assigned,  respectively,  to  the  Eastern  and  Center  Task  Forces,  and 
each  regular  UGS  convoy  was  to  include  a gasoline  tanker  assigned  to  the  Western  Task  Force  (included  in  the  figureB  shown). 

« Included  in  KMF-1. 

d Combat-Loaded  vessels;  number  not  determined. 

• Five  additional  spaces  in  UGS-2  and  two  in  UGS-3  to  be  held  in  command  reserve. 

f As  stated  in  source.  Probably  the  number  of  vessels  for  Center  ports  had  not  yet  been  determined. 

• Not  determined. 

Sourer:  Msg  2816,  London  to  AGWAR,  27  Sep  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 


of  twenty-five  vessels  (by  including  up  to  a 
total  of  nine  freighters  and  tankers).  The 
ceilings  remained  at  twenty,  including  no 
more  than  sixteen  troop  transports.67 

The  process  of  paring  down  tonnages  to 
fit  these  limitations  had  already  begun. 
The  theater  had  decided  to  aim  at  build- 
ing up  only  forty-five  days  of  reserve  sup- 
plies and  ten  units  of  fire.  Even  before 
sending  his  message  of  27  September, 
Eisenhower’s  commanders  had  also  slashed 
initial  allowances  in  the  inside  assault 
forces.  No  2'/2-ton  trucks  were  to  be  taken 
at  all,  and  only  about  25  percent  of  allow- 


ances in  many  other  types;  the  theater  re- 
ported on  14  October  that  all  types  of 
organizational  vehicles  accompanying  the 


67  (1)  Msg  R-1546,  WD  to  USFOR,  3 Oct  42.  (2) 
Msg  3333,  London  to  AGWAR,  9 Oct  42.  Both  in 
Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (3)  Diary,  4 
and  19  Oct  42  entries,  cited  |n~'2H(  1 J.  (4)  Memo,  OPD 
for  CG  SOS,  5 Oct  42,  sub:  Convoy  Schedule  for  Sp 
Opns,  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  46,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5) 
Memo,  Col  Heileman  for  Gen  Hull,  13  Oct  42,  sub: 
Convoys  for  W and  Center  Task  Forces,  18  Shipg  file, 

I,  Case  54,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  Memo,  Rear  Adm 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  for  OPD,  20  Oct  42,  same  sub. 
(7)  Memo,  Heileman  for  Overseas  Sup  Div  NYPOE, 
20  Oct  42,  sub:  Convoy  Schedules  and  Markings. 
Last  two  in  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  59,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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inside  forces  had  been  reduced  by  half. 
These  reductions  left  a backlog  of  vehicles 
that  the  follow-up  convoys  could  not  hope 
to  absorb  for  many  months.'*8 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  Task  Force  was 
being  equipped  on  a lavish  scale.  The 
planned  maintenance  reserves  for  the 
Western  Task  Force  were  ninety  days  of 
supply  and  twenty  units  of  fire — twice 
those  of  the  inside  forces.  No  effort  was 
made  by  the  task  force  staff  to  measure 
these  mounting  tonnages.  As  early  as 
4 September  Col.  Carter  B.  Magruder 
warned  OPD:  “It  appears  that  the  force, 
as  now  set  up,  is  too  large  for  cargo  clear- 
ance capacity.”  69  This  warning  went  un- 
heeded. The  only  curb  placed  on  the 
amassing  of  material  was  the  stipulation 
that  the  task  force  commander  must  vouch 
for  the  essentiality  of  new  items.70 

On  17  September  representatives  of 
SOS  headquarters,  the  task  force,  Trans- 
portation Corps,  the  Navy,  and  other 
agencies  compared  notes  on  the  mounting 
tonnages.  It  was  all  too  clear  that  the  force 
had  far  outgrown  its  transport;  tonnages 
would  have  to  be  slashed.  A few  days  later 
it  was  learned  that  the  burden  of  support- 
ing all  three  task  forces  after  convoy  UGS-2 
would  fall  upon  the  United  States.  The 
staffs  began  to  tabulate  cargo  requirements 
and  to  determine  where  cuts  could  be 
made.  “If  the  foot  must  be  carved  to  fit  the 
shoe,”  commented  an  Air  Forces  officer, 
“total  tonnage  can  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent.  Such  reduction  will 
eliminate  reserves  and  all  allowances  for 
losses  en  route.  If  a ship  is  lost  the  airplanes 
sit  on  the  ground.  This  must  be  a command 
decision.”  71 

By  the  28th  the  gap  between  space 
available  and  space  desired  could  be  esti- 
mated with  fair  accuracy.  Lutes  presented 
the  problem  to  General  Clark,  who  was 


still  in  Washington.  Lutes  started  with  the 
assumption  that  a three-month  level  of 
reserves  for  Patton’s  force  was  “out  of  the 
question,”  particularly  since  the  inside 
forces,  which  would  have  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, were  to  get  only  half  that  allow- 
ance.72 W* 1 * * * * * 7ith  the  twenty-five  cargo  vessels 
allotted  in  each  slow  convoy  to  the  Western 
Task  Force  and  what  little  cargo  space  was 
available  in  fast  convoys,  something  less 
than  1.5  million  ship  tons  could  be  moved 
to  the  theater  in  three  months  (through  D 
plus  95).  Estimated  requirements  were 
about  2.4  million  tons.  The  deficit,  927,000 
tons,  was  equivalent  to  84  shiploads.  To 
absorb  it,  cargo  convoys  would  have  to  be 
expanded  to  66  vessels  each,  and  port  ac- 
commodation capacity  in  Morocco  to  46 
vessels.  Otherwise,  tonnages  must  be  cut. 
The  alternatives  were  to  send  the  whole 
Western  Task  Force  with  its  materiel  re- 
duced by  about  half,  or  to  send  a smaller 
force  (reduced  from  167,000  to  about 
100,000)  fully  equipped  and  mobile.  Lutes 
recommended  the  latter.73 

General  Clark  elected  instead  to  have  a 
large  force,  sacrificing  mobility  and  fire 
power,  on  the  ground  that  the  mission  of 
the  Western  Task  Force  would  be  primar- 


6,i  (1)  Diary,  26  Sep  42  entry,  citedfiT  28(l|j.  (2) 
Msg  cited fn~  5U(  1 I ].  (3)  Memo  cited  177"  0»(  31.  (4) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  Clark,  28  Sep  42,  sub:  Maintenance 
of  U.S.  Trs  in  Center  and  E Task  Forces,  18  Shipg  file, 
I,  Case  35,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

Wl  Diary,  4 Sep  42  entry,  citej  n.  1?8(  H- 

711  ( 1 ) Diary,  2 and  3 Oct  42  entries,  cited  |n.  28 ( 1)1 
(2)  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  p.  45,  OCMH. 

71  (1)  Memo,  Hq  AAF  for  Magruder,  17  Sep  42,  18 
Shipg  file,  I,  Case  13,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Corresp  in  18 
Shipg  file,  I,  Cases  7 and  1 7,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (3)  Diary, 

1 7 and  2 1 Sep  42  entries,  cited [n~2H(  1 1.  (4)  See  memo, 

Magruder  for  Lutes,  1 7 Sep  42,  sub:  Mtg  Concerning 

Trans  for  Certain  Opn,  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  12,  Ping 

Div  ASF  (5)  See  also,  App.  B of  Frierson,  Prepara- 

tions for  “Torch,”  OCMH. 

7-  Memo  cited  n.  68(4). 

7 ■ Ibid. 
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ily  to  establish  and  defend  communica- 
tions. General  Patton,  who  apparently  had 
not  been  consulted,  accepted  this  porten- 
tous decision  without  protest.74 

Launching  the  Western  Task  Force 

The  crowded  eight  weeks  of  wrestling 
with  last-minute  needs  of  the  inside  task 
forces  saw  the  assembling,  equipping,  and 
outloading  of  the  Western  Task  Force.  It 
had  early  been  decided,  at  the  suggestion 
of  SOS,  to  concentrate  the  force  before 
sailing,  but  for  lack  of  suitable  staging 
areas  near  Hampton  Roads  (the  port  that 
was  to  handle  the  outloading  of  the  com- 
bat-loaded elements)  it  proved  impossible 
to  assemble  the  whole  force  in  one  place. 
More  distant  military  reservations  had  to 
be  used — Fort  Bragg  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Camps  A.  P.  Hill  and  Pickett  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  most  of  the  ground  troops  of  the 
combat-loaded  echelon;  Langley  Field, 
Virginia,  for  the  air  forces;  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  for  miscellaneous  special  units. 
Fort  Dix  and  Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts,  and  other  staging 
areas  and  reservations  behind  New  York 
were  used  for  the  post-D-Day  contingents, 
as  well  as  for  the  39th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  which  sailed  late  in  September.  In- 
structions on  2 September  ordered  the  first 
echelon,  comprising  the  3d  and  9th  Infan- 
try and  the  2d  Armored  Divisions  with 
their  supporting  units,  to  be  ready  to  move 
to  concentration  areas  by  the  10th;  the  3d 
Armored  with  more  units  was  to  be  ready 
by  the  20th;  the  45th  Infantry  and  the  4th 
Motorized  by  10  October.  Air  Forces  units 
received  their  readiness  orders  on  9 Sep- 
tember, with  deadline  dates  of  5 and  10 
October  and  1 0 November.  By  25  Septem- 


ber the  concentration  of  the  first  echelon 
was  substantially  complete.75 

Equipping  the  force  took  longer,  much 
longer.  Special  equipment  was  authorized 
piecemeal  and  more  or  less  at  the  whim  of 
troop  commanders,  and  the  task  force  staff 
fell  far  behind  in  notifying  units  of  what 
had  been  authorized.  Redesignation  of 
special  units  and  constitution  of  new  ones 
immensely  complicated  the  task.  In  equip- 
ping Air  Forces  units,  SOS  encountered 
particular  difficulty.  The  instructions  of 
9 September  had  merely  specified  units; 
on  the  13th  SOS  still  was  without  infor- 
mation as  to  their  locations  or  equipment 
tables.  Officers  on  the  task  force  air  staff 
reported  they  were  “still  organizing.”  Two 
days  later  the  information  was  requested 
again.  The  air  staff  was  in  a frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity; eighteen  officers  were  laboring  to 
turn  out  the  data,  which  was  promised 
within  a few  days.  SOS  suggested  it  be 
furnished  piecemeal  if  necessary,  and  at 
three-day  intervals  thereafter  repeated  the 
request.  On  the  23d  a list  was  received, 
but  proved  to  be  incomplete.  Another 
promise — but  at  eight  o’clock  that  evening 
no  further  word  had  been  received.  OPD 
was  asked  to  apply  pressure.  Two  days 
later,  the  air  staff  assured  SOS  that  the 
AAF  base  service  organizations  had  prac- 
tically finished  filling  unit  shortages,  and 
SOS  need  concern  itself  only  with  mainte- 

,4  (1)  Memo  citedfnT  bb(3)j  (2)  Diary,  28  Sep  42 
entry,  c.ited|n.  28(  1 ).|  (3)  Memo,  Magruder  for  Lutes, 
6 Oct  42,  sub:  Maintenance  Reserve  Task  Force  “A,” 
Policy  file,  I,  20,  Ping  Div  ASF.  The  decision  included 
reduction  of  reserves  to  forty-five  days  and  ten  units 
of  fire. 

7a  ( 1)  Diary,  25,  27  Aug,  and  12  Sep  42  entries,  cited 
n.  28(1 1 (2)  See  Concentration  Task  Force  “A”  folder, 
Logis  File,  OCMH.  (3)  History  of  the  North  African 
Task  Force,  Vol.  IV,  Sec  1,  of  History  of  the  Mobiliza- 
tion Division,  ASF,  in  Ping  Div  ASF.  (4)  Memo,  OPD 
for  AGF  and  SOS,  2 Sep  42,  sub:  Preparation  of  LI nits 
for  Overseas  Sv,  and  subsequent  dirs  in  OPD  370.5, 
Sec  1 . 
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nance  supplies.  At  the  same  time  the  tardy 
station  list  was  finally  received,  but  by  this 
time  it  was  obsolete  since  many  units  were 
moving  to  concentration  areas;  shipments 
would  have  to  be  sent  there  and  to  the 
port.  It  developed,  moreover,  that  the 
units  were  far  from  complete;  AAF  base 
services  began  to  call  on  SOS  for  help. 
Equipment  tables  still  had  not  come  in. 
Fortunately,  most  units  of  the  air  contin- 
gent of  the  task  force  were  scheduled  to 
move  in  D plus  5 and  later  convoys.76 

Field  commanders  were  determined 
that  American  ground  troops,  in  their  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  in  Europe, 
should  have  the  best  equipment  that  the 
country  could  give  them,  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  2d  Armored  Division  was  to  be 
equipped  with  the  new  streamlined  Sher- 
man (M4)  medium  tank,  which  had  a 
lower  silhouette  and  greater  gun  elevation 
than  the  Grant  M3,  as  well  as  a 360-degree 
traverse.  The  new  light  tanks  had  heavier 
front  armor  and  greater  speed  than  the 
older  models,  and  an  additional  engine. 
Some  of  the  tank  destroyer  units  were 
equipped  with  a new  3-inch  gun  motor 
carriage  (M10),  which  outclassed  the  old 
75-mm.  self-propelled  gun  generally.  Some 
of  the  antiaircraft  units  were  issued  the 
new  multiple  gun  mounts,  combining  a 
Bofors  40-mm.  gun  and  two  . 50-caliber 
water-cooled  machine  guns  on  one  mount. 
High-speed  tractors  were  assigned  as  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  155-mm.  how- 
itzer regiments.  The  wheeled  105-mm. 
howitzer  was  to  be  replaced  in  armored 
divisions,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  M7  mo- 
tor carriage,  a full-tracked  vehicle  with  a 
medium  tank  chassis  armed  with  a .50- 
caliber  machine  gun  as  well.  Some  anti- 
aircraft regiments  were  to  receive  addi- 
tional 6-ton  trucks  as  prime  movers.  Cali- 
ber .50  machine  guns  were  to  be  installed, 


as  rapidly  as  possible,  on  2V2-ton  and  larger 
trucks.  Certain  quartermaster  units  were 
authorized  additional  weapons  carriers. 
Officers  and  most  nonpoms  were  issued 
submachine  guns  instead  of  pistols.  A spe- 
cial list  of  additional  equipment  for  the 
two  infantry  divisions  in  the  first  echelon 
ran  to  eighty  items,  including  rubber 
boats,  waders,  loud-speaker  sets,  outboard 
motors,  mine  detectors,  hand  cars,  magni- 
fying glasses,  lighting  plants,  tractors  with 
detachable  angle  dozers,  “traction  de- 
vices” for  truck  units,  portable  air  com- 
pressors, flag  kits,  cotton  sash  cord  rope 
(16,000  feet  per  division),  hardware  cloth, 
vehicle  slings,  black  basketball  shoes,  and 
amphibious  tractors.  The  most  spectacular 
new  item  was  the  rocket  launcher,  nick- 
named the  “bazooka,”  which  so  impressed 
General  Patton  in  perfunctory  tests  shortly 
before  the  force  sailed  that  he  insisted  it  be 
issued  to  his  troops,  even  though  there  was 
no  time  for  training.77 

An  impressive  array  of  impedimenta 
was  marshalled  to  minister  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  individual  soldier.  Over 
and  above  standard  allowances,  there 
were  extra  issues  of  wool  blankets,  wool 
gloves,  cotton  shirts,  shoes,  socks,  and  cot- 
ton drawers;  troops  were  provided  with 
sun  and  dust  goggles,  dust  respirators, 
neck  cloths,  hip  boots,  bed  sacks,  mosquito 
bars,  head  nets,  mosquito  gloves,  cook 
stoves,  pioneer  tool  sets,  water-saving  and 
water-purifying  devices,  watch  compasses, 
bicycles,  refrigerators,  alarm  clocks,  and 

7,i  (1)  Diary)  7-8,  13-15,  23,  25-26  Sep,  2 and  3 Oct 
42  entries,  cited  'EZ-2jSLLj.  (2)  History  of  the  North 
African  Task  Force,  p.  4,  cited  |n~  7 5(31  (3)  Corresp 
in  OPD  370.5  Task  Force,  Sec  1 ; and  OPD  320.2  Task 
Force,  Case  1 1 . 

77  (1)  See  various  equipment  directives  in  OPD 
370.5  Task  Force.  (2)  Frierson,  Preparations  for 
“Torch,”  pp.  43-45  and  App.  D,  OCMH.  (3)  Corresp 
in  Task  Force  A Sup  Gen  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A46-371. 
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stepladders.  For  insect  control  and  sani- 
tation in  an  underdeveloped  country 
and  in  a hot  climate,  there  were  pro- 
vided insect  repellent  (750,000  bottles), 
fumigation  vaults,  methyl  bromide,  and 
chloroform.  Every  soldier  packed  his  per- 
sonal belongings  in  two  water-repellent 
barracks  bags,  one  of  which  was  to  be  ac- 
cessible throughout  the  voyage.  Officers 
were  allowed  175  pounds  of  equipment, 
including  musette  bag,  hand  baggage,  bed- 
roll, and  trunk  locker;  general  officers  had 
an  additional  trunk  locker  or  wardrobe 
trunk.  Each  individual  received  two  sets  of 
antigas  impregnated  clothing,  with  im- 
pregnite  and  protective  ointment,  besides 
his  gas  mask.  The  task  force  also  carried 
huge  tonnages  of  construction  and  fortifi- 
cation equipment  and  materials,  equip- 
ment to  repair  and  operate  docks  and  rail- 
roads, well-digging  machinery,  rolling 
stock,  locomotives,  bulldozers,  tractors, 
cement,  asphalt,  gasoline  and  oil  pipeline, 
storage  tanks,  beach  and  airfield  landing 
mats,  elaborate  radio,  radar,  and  tele- 
phonic equipment,  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  wire.  Troops  carried  with  them  packages 
of  tea,  rice,  lump  sugar,  cotton  cloth,  and 
other  articles  for  gifts  or  barter. 7!< 

This  proliferation  of  material  for  a 
lengthening  and  changing  list  of  units 
made  it  impossible  to  outfit  the  force  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Colonel  Magruder  plead- 
ed with  OPD  on  19  September  to  halt  the 
stream  of  changes  and  additions.  At  least 
fifty  changes  had  been  made  since  the  2d 
of  the  month,  and  six  more  had  come  in 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  that  morn- 
ing. Could  not  special  requests  be  made  at 
one  time,  and  should  not  requests  for 
equipment  still  being  developed  be  dis- 
couraged? But  the  task  force  had  the  bit  in 
its  teeth,  and  no  one  on  the  General  Staff 
seemed  inclined  to  rein  it  in.7!l 


Loading  was  an  end  product.  It  suffered 
from  every  mistake  and  breakdown  that 
occurred  before  troops  and  material 
reached  the  port,  and  it  inherited  the  pen- 
alties of  every  prior  delay,  which  pushed 
loading  closer  to  a usually  immutable  sail- 
ing date.  Depending  more  than  any  earlier 
operation  on  careful  planning  and  sched- 
uling, it  was  more  likely  than  any  to  be  a 
product  of  haste  and  improvisation.  Load- 
ing plans  were  supposed  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  task  force  staff  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  port  officials  who  would  have  to 
execute  them.  They  involved  consider- 
ation of  sailing  schedules,  troop  and  freight 
movement  schedules,  troop  commanders’ 
desires  as  to  distribution  of  units  and  ma- 
terial among  transports,  tonnage  and 
cubage  computations  of  cargo  to  be  load- 
ed, detailed  specifications  of  the  cargo 
capacity  (weight  and  volume)  of  the  trans- 
ports, the  peculiar  layout  and  structure  of 
each  vessel,  details  of  the  storage  and  load- 
ing facilities  of  the  port,  requirements  for 
special  handling.  On  6 September  SOS 
officials  were  pressing  OPD  for  this  basic 
information.  OPD,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  unable  to  give  it.  Convoy  schedules 
had  not  yet  crystallized.  Units  had  yet  to 
be  assigned  to  specific  convoys,  to  subtask 
forces,  and  to  specific  transports.  Com- 
manders had  not  yet  specified  which  items 
should  accompany  each  unit,  subtask 
force,  and  echelon."0 

During  most  of  September,  as  already 
described,  the  accumulation  of  tonnages 
for  which  no  shipping  space  was  in  pros- 
pect went  steadily  on.  On  the  18th  the 
task  force  produced  a detailed  list  of  units 


5"  ( 1 ) Equip  dirs  cited  fr-  7 7 ( 1|).  (2)  Annual  Report  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces,  1943,  Ch.  I. 

T!l  Diary,  19  Sep  42  entry,  citedl  n.  28 f 1 'll 
s"  Memo,  Somervell  for  Handy,  6 Sep  42,  sub:  Sp 
Opn,  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  7,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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and  material  for  the  first  two  fast  convoys 
and  some  of  the  material  for  the  first  slow 
convoy  (scheduled  to  leave  respectively 
on  25  October  and  1 and  6 November). 
Then,  on  28  September,  General  Clark 
made  his  decision  to  slash  tonnages  by  50 
percent. 

This  decision  undid  much  of  the  work 
already  done.  Supplies  were  waiting  at  the 
depots,  but  the  task  force  staff  and  com- 
manders now  had  to  decide  anew  how 
much  each  unit  could  take.  Lutes  warned 
that  every  day’s  delay  in  loading  arrange- 
ments after  30  September  would  cause  a 
corresponding  delay  in  the  sailing  date. 
Movement  orders  issued  on  the  29th  did 
indicate  the  breakdown  of  the  assault 
force  into  twenty-eight  contingents,  one 
for  each  transport,  permitting  the  for- 
warding of  some  shipments.  But  unit  as- 
signments to  the  subtask  forces  (“X,”  “Y,” 
and  “Z,”  one  for  each  area  to  be  assaulted) 
were  not  released  until  2 October,  and 
unit  commanders  arriving  at  the  port  did 
not  know  them.  Shipments  of  ammunition 
were  also  held  up  until  publication  of 
weapon  lists  on  the  same  day.  Even  there- 
after, movement  orders,  vessel  assign- 
ments, and  weapons  lists  proved  no  more 
stable  than  the  troop  and  equipment  lists 
that  had  preceded  them.  Combat  team 
commanders  were  prone  to  shift  vessel  as- 
signments after  reaching  port;  this  re- 
quired reassignment  of  equipment,  which 
in  turn  unsettled  the  distribution  of  am- 
munition. Every  elimination  or  addition 
of  a weapon  also  dictated  modification  in 
ammunition  shipments  to  port.  As  late  as 
10  October  the  Navy  was  clamoring  for 
final  vessel  assignments.81 

A fundamental  anomaly  in  the  whole 
situation  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
process  of  issuing  equipment  and  shipping 
it  to  port  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 


that  necessary  reductions  in  bulk  and 
weight  were  being  made.  “It  is  a great 
waste  of  effort  and  equipment,”  Lutes 
pointed  out  to  OPD,  “to  issue  to  units  full 
T/BA  [Tables  of  Basic  Allowances]  equip- 
ment, plus  many  increases,  and  then  to 
have  those  units  sail  overseas  leaving  be- 
hind half  their  T/BA  and  most  of  the  in- 
creases . . . especially  since  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  shipping  any  of  the  back- 
log during  the  next  three  months.8-  Lutes 
suggested  that  no  equipment  changes  be 
permitted  after  12  October  for  units  whose 
materiel  was  to  be  shipped  in  the  first 
three  convoys,  and  that  for  later  convoys 
changes  should  be  cut  off  one  month  be- 
fore sailing  date.  He  also  suggested  that 
reductions  at  home  stations  and  staging 
areas  be  based  on  a rough  formula  aimed 
at  a net  50  percent  cut  while  retaining  es- 
sential items — for  example,  a flat  75  per- 
cent cut  in  vehicles  that  could  be  crated. 
Also,  why  should  not  every  requested 
change  in  allowances  involving  an  in- 
crease in  weight  and  volume  be  accom- 
panied by  a recommendation  for  with- 
drawing an  equivalent  tonnage?  83 

These  suggestions,  for  the  present,  went 
unheeded.  Meanwhile,  OPD  continued  to 
approve  requests  for  new  and  additional 
equipment,  shipments  continued  to  pour 
into  port  from  the  depots,  swelling  the 
very  piles  of  material  that  had  to  be  re- 
duced, change  succeeded  change  in  hun- 
dreds of  equipment  tables,  and  command- 
ers made  the  necessary  eliminations  helter- 
skelter  up  to  the  moment  of  departure.  On 

M ( I ) Memo.  Lutes  for  CG  Task  Force  A,  28  Sep 
42,  sub:  Loading  of  Task  Force'  A,  18  Shipg  file,  I, 
Case  36,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Memo  citedln.  hhClll  (3) 
Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  p.  92,  OCMH. 

Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  9 Oct  42,  Policy  file,  I, 
25,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

; (l)  Ibzd.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  6 Oct  42, 
Policy  file,  I,  22,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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9 October,  only  two  weeks  before  sailing 
date,  Lutes  wrote  grimly  to  OPD,  “No  in- 
dication of  a slackening  in  the  stream  of 
changes  and  additions  in  troops  and 
equipment  for  Task  Force  A appears  as 
the  date  of  sailing  of  the  first  convoy  ap- 
proaches. Requests  approved  by  your  of- 
fice in  the  past  week  number  twenty- 
four.”  S4 

Despite  all  the  confusion,  materiel  for 
the  D-Day  convoy  was  at  least  coming  in. 
On  8 October  General  Lutes,  perusing 
reports  on  freight  movements  into  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  felt  reasonably  confident. 
“Although  the  Task  Force  staff  delayed  us 
seriously  by  failing  to  submit  loading  plans 
on  time,”  he  noted,  “.  . . we  will  get 
everything  into  port  marked  okay.”  On 
29  September  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Kil- 
patrick, port  commander  at  Hampton 
Roads,  had  called  forward  cargo  for  ves- 
sels of  “Y”  Force,  comprising  more  than 
half  (fifteen  vessels)  of  the  whole  assault 
force.  Loading  plans  still  were  not  avail- 
able and  four  of  the  transports  were  not 
even  present.  The  port  commander  de- 
cided, nevertheless,  to  go  ahead,  flooring 
each  ship  with  rations,  gasoline,  and  other 
bottom  cargo;  the  combat  load  could  be 
built  on  this  foundation.  Most  materiel, 
other  than  ammunition,  rations,  and  gaso- 
line, was  delivered  on  arrival  at  the  port 
to  central  warehouses  in  Newport  News, 
forming  a pool  from  which  cargo  could  be 
drawn  for  each  transport.  Field  rations 
and  ammunition  (other  than  the  reserves 
loaded  as  bottom  cargo)  had  to  be  routed 
directly  to  the  piers  for  issue  to  troops  and 
loading  into  vehicles.  Most  vehicle  fuel 
tanks  were  filled  (up  to  the  prescribed  90 
percent)  at  staging  areas.  Facilities  in  the 
area  were  divided  between  Army  and 
Navy;  loading  at  the  Newport  News  pier 
was  handled  by  the  Army,  loading  at  the 


Navy  pier  and  the  Air  Forces  pier  (both 
near  Norfolk)  by  the  Navy;  at  the  Army 
Base  pier  near  Norfolk  the  services  oper- 
ated jointly  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Navy.  These  arrangements  were  all 
completed  by  30  September.  This  dead- 
line at  least  had  been  met.s<i 

Loading  was  a scrambled  operation. 
Freight  called  forward  on  29  September 
deluged  the  port,  much  of  it  unidentifi- 
able. Shipping  papers  arrived  a day  or 
more  late  and  many  freight  cars  were 
marked  for  the  wrong  destination  within 
the  port  area  or  lacked  a specific  marking 
altogether.  Since  different  railroads  served 
different  piers  some  errant  freight  cars 
had  either  to  be  lightered  across  the  bay 
or  sent  many  miles  around  by  rail.  At  one 
point,  crews  of  searchers  had  to  comb 
through  690  cars  standing  on  sidings  at 
Richmond  looking  for  certain  items,  while 
loading  was  suspended.  Lack  of  a holding 

*■'  ( 1 ) Memo  citedln.  82.  (2)1  Memo  citedl  a.  8 3 T 2 1 . 1 
(3)  Memo  citedln.  74(31.  (4)  Memo,  Magrudcr  for 
Heileman.  12  Oct  42,  Policy  file,  I.  20,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
(5)  History  of  the  North  African  Task  Force,  Incls  29- 
3 1 , cited|n~73(3|l.  (6)  Lt.  Col.  Frank  A.  Bogart  (one  of 
Lutes’  staff  officers)  interrogated  a year  after  the  event, 
had  no  recollection  of  any  action  taken  on  the  SOS 
proposals.  See  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  p. 
49,  OCMH. 

s;'  ( 1)  Handwritten  note  on  memo,  unsigned,  for  Dir 
of  Distrib  Div,  8 Oct  42,  sub:  Status  of  Equip  Arriving 
at  HRPOE,  Torch  folder,  Shipg  tab,  Lutes  File.  (2) 
For  general  treatments  of  the  loading  of  Convoy 
UGF-1,  see  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,” 
OCMII:  Harold  H.  Dunham.  U.S.  Army  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Conquest  of  North  Africa,  I 942 - 1 943, 
Monograph  9.  OCT  1 IB.  History  of  the  North  African 
Task  Force,  citedln.  75(3 1:  Hist  Rpt  1,  HRPOE,  OCT 
HB;  Maj.  William  Reginald  Wheeler,  ed.,  The  Road 
to  Victory  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  University  Press, 
1946);  and  Comdr.  Walter  Karig,  USNR,  Lt.  Earl 
Burton,  and  Lt.  Stephen  L.  Freeland.  Battle  Report: 
The  Atlantic  War  (New  York,  Rinehart  and  'Com- 
pany. Inc.,  1946). 

v,i  (1)  Hist  Rpt  1,  cited  n.  85(2).  (2)  Frierson.  Prep- 
arations for  “Torch,”  pp.  92-96,  102.  OCMH.  (3) 
Ltr,  Gen  Kilpatrick  to  Rear  Adm  Trevor  W.  Leutze, 
30  Sep  42,  Torch  folder,  Shipg  tab,  Lutes  File. 
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and  reconsignment  point  near  the  port 
was  a serious  handicap.  An  elaborate 
scheme  of  marking,  devised  to  route  am- 
munition to  specific  piers  and  ships,  broke 
down.  Wrote  the  port  commander: 

The  ammunition  that  should  have  gone 
into  bottom  stowage  did  not  arrive  first. 
Then  when  units  were  changed  from  one 
ship  to  another,  or  from  one  group  of  ships 
to  another,  we  had  to  rejuggle  our  ammuni- 
tion. . . . A car  would  be  marked  4948  J-l. 
That  indicated  the  unit  and  the  ship  of  the 
group,  but  if  that  particular  unit  or  a portion 
of  the  unit  had  been  transferred  to  a different 
ship,  it  left  us  hanging  in  the  air. 

All  materiel,  he  thought,  should  have 
been  shipped  to  port  in  bulk,  “Thereby, 
complete  cargo  would  be  unloaded  at  the 
port,  and  be  kept  in  open  stock  . . . and 
we  could  call  upon  it  to  load  specific  ships 
at  specific  times.  That  would  mean  that 
the  task  force  might  make  last-minute 
changes  without  upsetting  us  in  the 
least.”  87 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  requirement 
to  meet  in  the  loading  period  was  that  for 
final  rehearsal  in  unloading  and  landing. 
General  Lutes  had  warned  the  task  force 
staff  that  the  practice  loading  must  begin 
no  later  than  1 October,  in  order  to  meet 
the  scheduled  departure  date  of  the  20th. 
On  28  September  he  gave  up  hope.  “A 
practice  loading,”  he  noted,  “has  ceased 
to  be  a possibility.”  88  But  he  was  wrong. 
Navy,  port,  and  task  force  officers,  meet- 
ing at  Norfolk  on  the  30th,  decided  to 
make  the  attempt.  Since  berth  capacity 
was  insufficient  to  load  the  entire  force 
simultaneously,  Force  “Y”  could  be  par- 
tially loaded  and  moved  down  to  Solo- 
mons Island  for  rehearsal  while  Force 
“X”  and  Force  “Z”  were  loading.  Then 
Force  “Y”  could  return  to  complete  its 
loading.  Wires  crossed  at  the  outset  when 
port  loading  agencies,  ignorant  of  the 


change  in  plan,  stowed  the  wrong  cargo 
in  deep  holds.  Many  corners  had  to  be 
cut,  at  the  expense  of  realism — ammuni- 
tion was  not  unloaded,  owing  to  risk  of 
damage,  and  dummy  cases  could  not  be 
provided  in  time;  unloading  five-gallon 
gasoline  cans  was  also  omitted  as  too  risky. 
The  rehearsal  amounted  to  an  exercise  in 
loading  and  unloading  vehicles  and  other 
bulky  items.  As  such,  it  was  an  efficient 
performance,  and  went  off  according  to 
schedule. 

Last-minute  emergencies  were  numer- 
ous. Six  transports  floored  with  B rations 
by  the  Navy  at  New  York  had  to  be  un- 
loaded and  reloaded  at  Hampton  Roads. 
The  transport  Lee,  completely  loaded,  de- 
veloped engine  trouble  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture; she  was  discharged,  and  her  re- 
placement, Calvert,  loaded,  all  in  the  space 
of  thirty-five  hours.  Calvert  had  not  even 
had  a shakedown  cruise,  and  lacked  am- 
phibious equipment.  This  meant  that  the 
crew  of  the  Lee  had  to  take  over,  and  the 
new  transport  had  to  be  rigged  with  the 
Lee’s  equipment.  Cargo  had  to  be  com- 
pletely discharged  from  the  Lee  before  it 
could  be  loaded  into  the  Calvert,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  arrangements.  Another 
problem  child  of  the  flotilla  was  the  an- 
cient Contessa,  a shallow-draft  Honduras- 
registered  fruit  ship  of  5,500  tons,  drafted 
after  intensive  search  to  haul  aviation 
gasoline  and  ammunition  up  the  shallow 
Oued  Sebou  to  Port-Lyautey,  whose  ad- 
joining airfield  was  one  of  the  initial  ob- 
jectives. At  Hampton  Roads,  the  Contes- 
sa’s  ailing  engines  broke  down  and  her 
nondescript  crew  scattered  to  the  winds. 

ST  Hist  Rpt  1,  cited  fa.  85(21 
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But  the  engine  was  repaired,  and  a local 
naval  brig  raided  to  fill  the  ship’s  comple- 
ment. On  the  26th,  three  days  late,  Con- 
tessa  left  port  without  escort  in  pursuit  of 
the  convoy.89 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  assault 
forces  bound- for  Mehdia  and  Safi  left 
port.  At  dawn  the  following  day  the 
Fedala  force  sailed,  and  the  covering 
naval  contingent  set  out  from  the  Maine 
coast.  Air  force  elements  started  from  Ber- 
muda on  the  25th,  and  the  entire  force 
rendezvoused  next  day.  All  told,  there 
were  33,700  officers  and  men  besides  Navy 
crews  and  some  miscellaneous  personnel. 
The  convoy  was  joined  at  sea  by  the  sea- 
train  New  Jersey  (rechristened  Lakehurst  by 
the  Navy),  loaded  at  New  York  with  169 
guns,  vehicles,  and  tanks.  With  this  addi- 
tion, and  including  the  tardy  Contessa 
(containing  only  738  tons  of  gasoline  and 
bombs),  the  whole  force  carried  96,670 
ship  tons  of  cargo;  this  included  728  tanks 
and  other  tracked  vehicles,  2,266  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  254  guns.90 

A few  days  before  the  convoy  sailed, 
Somervell  sent  Eisenhower  a short  note: 

This  is  just  to  let  you  know  that  we  have 
been  giving  everything  we  have  to  outfitting 
your  organization,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land. I know  that  Patton  feels  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
for  him  here  and  hope  your  boys  over  there 
feel  the  same  way.  We  have  not  only  been 
making  every  effort  to  meet  your  demands, 
but  also  to  do  everything  on  our  own  hook 
that  we  could  to  further  the  gigantic  under- 
taking that  you  have  ahead  of  you. 

God  knows,  Ike,  we  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  and  outstanding  success.  The  country 
needs  one  badly,  and  if  anyone  can  give  it  to 
them  I am  sure  you  can.91 

The  Pay-Off  and  Its  Lessons 

The  North  African  landings  were  at- 
tended by  almost  miraculous  good  for- 


tune. The  assault  convoys  successfully 
evaded  enemy  submarines,  and  those  car- 
rying the  inside  forces  steamed  unmo- 
lested through  the  Strait;  deception  meas- 
ures had  persuaded  the  enemy  that  the 
great  movements  of  shipping,  concentra- 
tion of  aircraft  at  Gibraltar,  and  other 
preparations  were  aimed  at  reinforcing 
Malta  or  attacking  Dakar.  The  attack  on 
Algiers  met  little  resistance;  at  Oran  the 
troops  found  the  going  harder,  but  by  the 
10th  both  areas  had  been  secured.  The 
only  disasters  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
minor,  resulting  from  attempts  at  both 
Oran  and  Algiers  to  force  a way  directly 
into  the  harbors  against  point-blank  fire.92 

In  the  west,  the  plan  involved  three 
landings — at  Safi,  Port-Lyautey,  and 
Fedala  (near  Casablanca).  Here,  too,  the 
attackers  were  lucky.  The  sea,  following 
bad  weather  for  two  days,  was  calm  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  the  calmest,  according 
to  an  elderly  local  Frenchman,  in  sixty- 
eight  years.  No  enemy  subs  appeared. 
Caught  by  surprise,  the  French  were  slow 
and  halfhearted  in  defense.  Vice  Adm. 
Francois  Michelier,  in  command  at  Casa- 
blanca, used  his  naval  forces  skilfully,  but 
they  were  overwhelmed.  Little  resistance 
was  encountered  on  the  beaches  at  Fedala 
and  Safi,  except  from  a few  recalcitrant 

■'l“  (1)  Hist  Rpt  1,  citedl  n.  85(2)1  (2)  Karig,  Burton, 
and  Freeland,  Battle  Report:  The  Atlantic  War,  p.  1 79. 

(3)  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  p.  94,  OCMH. 

(4)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF II,  pp.  58,  75.  (5)  Wheeler, 
Road  to  Victory,  p.  78. 

,w  (1)  Karig,  Burton,  and  Freeland,  Battle  Report: 
The  Atlantic  War, pp.  1 78ff.  (2)  Tonnage  figures  from 
Ping  Div  OCT  chart,  17  Feb  43,  Convoy  Info 
NATOUSA  folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  NYPOE  rpt,  no 
date,  sub:  Embarkation  of  Task  Force  A,  OCT  HB. 

Ltr,  Somervell  to  Eisenhower,  20  Oct  42,  ETO 
(6)  1 942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

112  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe,  Ch.  VI. 

Submarines,  concentrated  south  of  the  Azores  to 
cover  Dakar,  mauled  a homeward-bound  British 
convoy. 
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THE  “MARACAIBO”  H.M.S.  M IS 0 A,  October  1942.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
converted  shallow-draft  oilers  used  as  tank  landing  ships  at  Oran.  Note  bridge  sections  from  ship 
to  shore. 


coastal  batteries;  a company  of  Senegalese 
east  of  Fedala  surrendered  after  firing  a 
few  rounds.  At  Port-Lyautey,  to  the  north, 
three  or  four  thousand  Moroccan  Tirail- 
leurs, French  Legionnaires,  and  naval 
troops  fought  resolutely,  but  by  the  1 1th 
resistance  had  ended  and  an  armistice  was 
concluded.  The  invaders  suffered  their 
heaviest  loss  on  the  1 1th  and  12th  when 
four  transports — Hewes,  Scott,  Bliss,  and 
Rutledge-—  were  torpedoed  outside  Casa- 
blanca Harbor.  Another  transport,  Electra, 
was  attacked  on  the  15th  while  en  route 
from  Port-Lyautey  to  Casablanca;  she 
was  beached  and  eventually  repaired. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  cargo  of  the  Hewes  went 
down  with  her,  but  most  of  the  other  car- 
goes had  already  been  discharged  or  were 
salvaged.'13 


As  a ship-to-shore  operation,  Torch  re- 
lied mainly  on  small  36-foot  carriers  of 
personnel  and  vehicles  (LCP’s  and  LCV’s) 
and  50-foot  tank  lighters  (LCM(3)’s)  car- 
ried on  the  transports.  No  difficulty  was 
anticipated  or  encountered  in  finding 
adequate  numbers  since  production  was 
in  full  tide  by  summer;  substantial  num- 
bers had  been  delivered  in  the  British  Isles 
by  the  end  of  August.  But  many  of  the 
small  craft  used  in  Torch  were  obsoles- 
cent, unstandardized,  and  plagued  by 
“bugs.”  Exercises  indicated  that  bow 
ramps  were  well-nigh  indispensable;  the 

!l  1 (1)  Rpt.  Gen  A.  R.  Wilson,  12  Dec  42,  sub:  Rpt 
on  Opns  in  N Africa,  20  Gen  file,  I,  47,  Ping  Div  ASF, 
Job  A46-371.  (2)  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Operations  in 
North  African  Waters:  October  1942-June  1943  (Boston, 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1950),  Chs.  III-VII. 
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SEATRAIN  USS  LAKEHURST  in  North  Africa,  November  1942.  This  vessel,  originally 
designed  to  carry  whole  trams  on  tracks,  was  used  in  the  Torch  operation  to  transport  tanks  and 
assault  guns. 


later  Higgins  carriers  had  them,  but  the 
older  Eureka  model  did  not.  Ramp-lower- 
ing  mechanisms  w^ere  sluggish  and  awk- 
ward, and  despite  British  warnings  none 
of  the  boats  was  armored  against  either 
frontal  or  cross  fire.  The  LCV  was  too 
narrow,  by  an  inch  or  two,  to  accommo- 
date some  of  the  Army’s  new  %-ton 
trucks.”4 

The  larger  tank  lighters  (YTL’s  and 
LGT’s)  of  one  hundred  feet  and  over  did 
not  figure  prominently  in  plans  for  the  as- 
sault, and  only  a few  were  actually  used 
(none  at  Casablanca). !i:>  The  new  ocean- 
going landing  vessels  were  not  yet  avail- 
able. September  saw  the  first  large  per- 
sonnel carriers  (LCI(L)’s)  emerge  from 
production;  the  first  tank  landing  ships 
(LST’s)  came  in  October.  For  lack  of 


LST’s  Patton’s  assault  plan  required  the 
early  capture  of  Safi,  a small  port  far 
south  of  Casablanca  wdth  a quay  long 
enough  and  with  sufficient  draft  alongside 
to  berth  the  seatrain  Lakehurst  with  its 


" (1)  Corrt'sp  in  OCT  370.5  Mvmt  Bolero,  espe- 
eially  rpts  by  Capt  Warren.  (2)  Llr  cited  h.  26(24 
(3)  Memo.  Lutes  tor  CofEngrs,  18  Jun  42,  Bolero 
1942  folder.  Lutes  File.  (4)  Msg  2559,  London  to 
AGWAR.  22  Sep  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (5)  Msg  1491,  London  to  AGWAR.  25  Aug 
42.  OCT  370.5  Mvmt  Bolero.  (6)  Msg,  WD  to 
USFOR,  23  Nov  42.  18  Shipg  file.  I,  Case  85,  Ping 
Div  ASF. 

"■■■  (1)  Mowry,  Landing  Craft  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  WPB  Sp  Study  11,  p.  10.  Only  2 LCT’s 
were  produced  in  the  U.S.  in  June  and  July,  45  in 
August.  156  in  September.  (2)  In  July  the  British  had 
about  90  of  their  own  types  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sec  Landing  Craft  tab  to  hr,  Hull  to  Eisenhower,  15 
July  42,  OPD  320.2  ETO.  6.  (3)  Corresp  in  OCT 
370.5  Mvmt  Bolero,  and  OCT  560  Mvmt  Bolero. 
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fifty-nine  tanks  and  assault  guns.  For  the 
Oran  attack,  the  British  converted  three 
shallow-draft  oilers,  designed  for  use  on 
Lake  Maracaibo,  Venezuela;  these,  after 
being  beached,  discharged  light  tanks 
through  doors  in  the  bow  over  long  bridge 
sections  pushed  out  to  shore.  The  “Mara- 
caibos”  were  not  quite  large  enough  to 
take  the  old  medium  tanks  (Grants)  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division  (Combat  Command 
B)  and  new  Shermans  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  training;  the  Grants  were  shipped 
to  Africa  later.9* 

Amphibian  vehicles  and  tractors,  in- 
cluding the  2 ’/2-ton  amphibian  truck 
(DUKW)  of  later  fame,  were  going  into 
large-scale  production  on  the  eve  of 
Torch.  In  June  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  H. 
Dillon,  Deputy  Chief  of  Transportation, 
wrote  glowingly  to  the  European  theater 
of  new  trucks,  ranging  from  ’A-ton  “jeeps” 
up  to  6-ton  monsters,  which  could  move 
from  land  to  water  and  back  to  land 
without  pause  and  allegedly  possessed  the 
same  overland  capabilities  as  ordinary 
trucks.  With  them,  he  averred,  “we  could 
take  your  stuff  direct  from  shipside  at  Irish 
Sea  ports  overland  and  cross  water  to 
Roundup  with  one  operation.”  97  The  ve- 
hicles actually  never  quite  measured  up 
to  this  description,  and  in  any  event,  large- 
scale  production  was  too  late  for  Torch. 
The  tracked  Roebling  “Alligator”  (LVT, 
unarmored),  available  in  larger  numbers, 
had  performed  well  in  the  Guadalcanal 
landings  in  August,  but  not  enough  were 
ready  for  the  North  Africa  operation.98 

The  French  in  North  Africa  obligingly 
failed  to  exploit  the  attackers’  weakness 
in  amphibious  equipment.  In  the  west, 
Safi  was  captured  at  the  outset,  and  Lake- 
hurst  discharged  her  tanks  and  guns  in 
three  days;  by  then  the  commodious  fa- 
cilities at  Casablanca  were  available.  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  “Maracaibos” 


were  a complete  success,  both  in  the  as- 
sault and  later  in  ferrying  tanks  from 
Oran  to  Philippeville.  Some  of  the  large 
LCT’s,  after  sailing  without  cargo  to 
Gibraltar,  were  also  used  effectively  in 
ferrying  along  the  North  African  coast. 
Unfortunately,  the  mortality  in  small  craft 
was  startlingly  high.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  small  craft  were  used  in  the 
western  landings;  216,  or  more  than  34 
percent,  were  reported  lost  or  disabled, 
most  of  them  at  Fedala.  Center  Force  lost 
only  45  craft  out  of  223,  but  at  Algiers  vir- 
tually the  entire  flotilla  of  100  craft  was 
wiped  out.  This  slaughter  was  primarily 
a result  of  inept  handling  by  inexperi- 
enced personnel,  though  darkness,  a fall- 
ing tide,  and  defective  construction  and 
equipment  played  their  part.  Compasses 
were  universally  condemned  as  worthless; 
ramp  fastenings  broke  loose;  craft  broke 
up  in  moderate  seas;  engines  were 
drowned  by  spray  for  lack  of  canopies; 
trucks  would  not  load  into  narrow  craft. 
Hostile  machine  gun  fire,  had  it  material- 
ized, would  have  caused  terrific  casualties 


1,6  (1)  Morison.  Operations  in  North  African  Waters, 
pp.  137,  234,  269,  and  2691  n.  3 SI  The  LCI(L),  or  land- 
ing craft,  infantry,  large  (as  distinguished  from  the 
British  105-foot  LCI(S))  was  really  an  ocean-going 
vessel,  158  feet  long.  (2)  WPB  Sp  Study  1 1,  App.  C, 
Table  I,  cited  |n.  95(1)|  October  and  November  pro- 
duction of  LCI’s  was  25  and  59,  respectively;  Novem- 
ber production  of  LST’s  was  18.  (3)  Memo,  unsigned, 
for  Col  Magruder,  2 Feb  43,  sub:  Notes  on  Talk  by 
Maj  Gen  Lunsford  E.  Oliver,  20  Gen  file,  I,  72,  Ping 
Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371.  (4)  Msg  2678,  London  to 
AGWAR,  24  Sep  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
OCMH. 

97  Ltr,  Dillon  to  Ross,  17  Jun  42,  OCT  370.5  Mvmt 
Bolero. 

!l!i  (1)  Corresp  in  451.94  Amphibious  Vehicles 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Plans  Br  SOS 
for  Lutes,  20  Aug  42,  sub:  Roebling  Alligators,  same 
file.  (3)  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary,  3 1 Jul  and  2 Sep  42  en- 
tries, Ping  Div  ASF.  (4)  Miller,  Guadalcanal:  The  First 
Offensive,  pp.  57,  75.  (5)  Production  figures  are  from 
WPB  and  CPA,  Official  Munitions  Production  of  the 
United  States  by  Months.  July  1,  1940-August  31, 
1945. 
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among  personnel  in  the  unarmored 
craft."  The  lack  of  amphibious  vehicles 
was  keenly  felt,  especially  in  clearing  the 
beach.  Despite  light  opposition  at  the 
shoreline,  the  advance  on  Casablanca  was 
held  up  for  hours  until  the  clogged 
beaches  could  be  partially  cleared.  Am- 
phibian trucks  and  tractors  could  have 
moved  supplies  without  a halt  to  dumps 
farther  inland;  they  would  have  been  use- 
ful, too,  in  pulling  stranded  boats  back 
into  the  water.100 

The  beach  phase  in  the  western  land- 
ings fortunately  was  brief,  and  the  Moroc- 
can ports  were  in  better  condition  when 
captured  than  the  invaders  had  a right  to 
expect.  Eight  berths  at  Casablanca  were 
turned  over  immediately  to  the  Amer- 
icans, three  more  at  Safi,  and  one  at 
Fedala.  A week  later,  however,  the  twelve 
berths  were  still  the  only  ones  usable,  out 
of  the  twenty-six  counted  upon,  since  ef- 
forts were  concentrated  on  repairing  the 
more  extensive  damage  in  the  Center 
Force  ports.  By  strenuous  efforts,  in  little 
more  than  a week  twenty-two  out  of  the 
thirty  berths  hoped  for  at  Oran  and  ad- 
jacent ports  had  been  put  to  work.  In  the 
eastern  area  the  situation  was  even  better, 
with  thirty-four  out  of  thirty-seven  berths 
usable.101 

Unloading  was  a chaotic  experience, 
particularly  at  Casablanca.  At  the  Phos- 
phate Pier  on  the  18th  (when  the  second 
convoy  arrived), 

...  it  was  as  though  some  gigantic  over- 
head scoop  full  of  supplies  had  suddenly 
emptied  its  contents.  Apparently  nothing  had 
been  hauled  away  and  nothing  had  been 
stacked.  One  box  was  simply  dumped  on  top 
of  another.  On  the  other  dock  we  could  see 
boxes,  crates,  ammunition,  and  gasoline 
drums  piled  and  scattered  from  one  end  to 
another  . . . 02 

In  part,  this  situation  was  a result  of  the 
pell-mell  loading  of  the  vessels.  The  ships 


of  the  first  two  convoys  had  been  loaded 
reasonably  full,  but  haste  had  caused  near 
chaos.  Thousands  of  barracks  bags  were 
strewn  helter-skelter  about  the  transports. 
Grenades  were  found  lying  about  loose. 
Much  of  the  ammunition  stowed  between 
decks  for  immediate  use  was  not  of  the 
types  needed,  while  there  was  plenty  of 
small  arms  ammunition  deep  in  the  hold 
out  of  reach.  Organizations  and  individ- 
uals alike  had  smuggled  aboard  “all 
manner  of  unauthorized  and  excess  equip- 
ment,” while  many  important  items,  such 
as  fire  control  instruments,  had  been  left 
behind.103  Vehicles  had  been  used  as 
catchalls  for  miscellaneous  baggage. 

Even  more,  the  chaos  on  the  docks  re- 
sulted from  inadequate  planning  for  dis- 

**  (1)  Hq  SOS,  Lessons  Learned  From  Recent  Am- 
phibious Operations  in  North  Africa,  1 2 Feb  43,  App. 
G-I,  copy  in  App.  K of  Frierson,  Preparations  for 
“Torch,”  OCMH.  (2)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell, 
12  Dec  42,  sub:  U.S.  Landing  Craft  Losses  in  N 
Africa,  OCT  370.5  Mvrot  Bolero.  (3)  Morison,  Oper- 
ations in  North  African  Waters,  pp.  59-61.  79-81. 
201-02,  234,  268-69.  (4)  Rpt,  pp.  8-9,  citcdfn.  93(l~il 
(5)  Ltr,  Kilpatrick  to  Gross,  28  Nov  42,  copy  in  Frier- 
son, Preparations  for  “Torch,”  App.  H,  OCMH.  (6) 
Changes  were  made  late  in  1942  in  36-foot  craft  to 
accommodate  trucks;  the  new  Borg-Warner  amphibi- 
ous vehicle  in  1943  was  wide  enough  to  hold  a ki-ton 
truck.  See  memo,  Reqmts  Div  for  AColS  Opns  SOS, 

1 Jan  43,  sub:  Gen  Wilson’s  “Rpt  of  Opns  in  N 
Africa,”  20  Gen  file,  I,  47,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

1,10  (1)  Rpt,  pp.  8-9,  cit'ed|  n.  y3(  i )|  (2)  Memo  cited 
n.  99(6). 

101  (1)  Morison,  Operations  in  North  African  Waters, 
pp.  131,  157-59,  174.  (2)  Msg  5028,  Eisenhower  to 
WD,  18  Nov  42,  OCT  565.3-900  England.  (3)  Memo 
cited  ln~ 6 I f 3 1.  (4)  Msg  R-3041,  Marshall  to  Eisen- 
hower, 11  Nov  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (5)  Diary,  14.  16, 
and  19  Nov  42  entries,  cited  n.  28(11.  (61  Chronology’. 
11,  14,  and  19  Nov  42  entries,  cited  In.  28(2ll  (7) 
Memo,  Lt  Col  Charles  F.  Tank  for  Co  IS  W Task 
Force,  27  Nov  42,  NATOUSA  Misc  Info  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

102  History,  6th  Port,  Transportation  Corps,  18  Apr 
43,Vol.  I,  OCTHB. 

101  (1)  Extracts  from  interview  by  HRPOE  officer 
with  transport  captains,  December  1942,  copy  in 
Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,”  App.  H,  OCMH. 
(2)  Rpt,  p.  35,  cited  h-  93(1 )[.  (3)  Lessons  Learned 
. . . in  North  Africa,  cited  n.  99(  1). 
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charge  operations.  These  normally  would 
have  been  taken  over  soon  after  the  land- 
ings by  the  task  force  services  of  supply, 
leaving  the  G-4  staff  to  attend  to  direct 
support  of  combat  forces.  But  the  assault 
convoy  brought  in  neither  G-4  nor  SOS. 
Col.  Walter  J.  Muller,  the  G-4,  arrived 
with  some  of  his  staff  on  the  second  con- 
voy,- General  Wilson,  the  SOS  command- 
er designate,  with  two  assistants,  “hitched” 
a ride  in  the  assault  convoy,  courtesy  of 
the  Navy,  and  during  the  first  few  days 
ashore  acted  as  observer  only.  In  his  per- 
haps prejudiced  view,  the  dock  congestion 
at  Fedala  and  Casablanca  was  largely  a 
result  of  the  absence  of  “a  few  experts  to 
take  hold  of  the  situation  . . . no  plan  or 
provision  was  made  for  the  orderly  han- 
dling of  anything,  with  resulting  delay  in 
the  unloading  of  the  ships.”  104  It  was  not 
until  early  January  that  the  Atlantic  Base 
Section,  under  General  Wilson,  took  over 
port  operations.  Moreover,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  6th  Port  with  the  second  con- 
voy there  were  no  trained  service  troops  to 
attack  the  congestion.  Though  Navy  crew's 
and  some  of  the  Army  combat  troops 
worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  there 
was  a general  lack  of  drive  and  organiza- 
tion. The  problem  was  not  entirely  one 
of  lack  of  manpower.  Transport  captains 
later  complained  that  Army  details  “wan- 
dered away  and  would  not  stick  to  their 
jobs  . . . 105  Natives  and  soldiers  loi- 

tered together  among  heaped-up  crates  on 
the  pier.  Groups  wandered  about  in 
search  of  their  assigned  places.  Truck 
drivers  waiting  in  line  to  load  up  refused 
to  pitch  in  and  help.  Natives  looted  hap- 
pily among  unguarded  supplies.  “Combat 
troops,”  General  Wilson  later  admitted, 
“cannot  be  used  for  loading  supplies  un- 
less they  are  properly  supervised  and 
unless  they  have  previously  done  so  in 


maneuvers.”  100  In  an  infantry  regiment, 
he  pointed  out,  there  were  some  four  hun- 
dred cooks,  mechanics,  clerks,  and  other 
noncombatant  personnel  who  should  nor- 
mally be  available  to  work  on  beaches  and 
docks.  “Fancy  special  service  units”  and 
administrative  overhead,  he  thought,  were 
not  needed.107  SOS  headquarters  later 
urged  task  force  commanders  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  “hobbyists”  for  specialized 
units,  and  to  work  their  regular  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  the  utmost,  but  em- 
phasized that  certain  types  of  service 
troops  were  indispensable  in  an  amphib- 
ious operation — especially  port  units  and 
amphibian  engineers. 108 

With  more  equipment,  cargo  might 
have  been  moved  more  rapidly  and 
smoothly.  Landing  boats  and  towed  life 
rafts  were  hardly  adequate  to  discharge 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo.  Am- 
phibian vehicles  would  have  been  a god- 
send in  the  initial  stage  before  transports 
could  be  moved  up  to  the  piers  and  light- 
ers became  available.  Transports  lacked 
sufficient  heavy  lifting  gear,  slings  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  special  bomb-lifting 
gear,  roller-conveyors  in  the  hold,  and 
other  items.  Lack  of  salvage  equipment 
delayed  the  removal  of  sunken  hulks.  No 
planking  was  available  to  pave  the  inter- 
laced rail  tracks  on  the  Phosphate  Pier 
so  that  trucks  could  drive  to  shipside.109 
The  tonnage  slash  of  late  September 

""  Rpt,  pp.  26-27,  cited  In.  ttjl  i II 

l”:'  Hist  Rpt  1,  c.itedln~85f2ij 
"IH  Rpt,  p.  27,  citedl  n.  93(1  ).| 

1117  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

,os  (1)  Ibid.,  pp.  24-27.  (2)  Ltr  citedln.  99  (I.  (3) 
Lessons  Learned  ...  in  North  Africa,  Annex  B, 
citedln.  99 ( II* 1).  (4)  OCT  memo,  18  Feb  43,  sub:  Opns 
in  N Africa,  copy  in  Frierson,  Preparations  for 
“Torch,”  App.  L,  OCMH.  (5)  See  also,  Bykofsky  and 
Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  III. 

I'“l  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  108(4).  (2)  Msg  282,  Eisen- 
hower to  WD,  1 1 Nov  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (3)  Memo 
cited|n.  1 0 1 ( 7 ) J 
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accounted  for  some  of  the  deficiencies,  es- 
pecially the  most  serious  one — trucks  to 
clear  away  the  piled-up  cargo.  Most  of  the 
cargo  vehicles  brought  with  the  force  were 
commandeered  for  troops  operating  for- 
ward, and  local  charcoal  burners  and 
horse-drawn  wagons  had  to  be  used.  Jeeps 
and  ‘/2-ton  trucks,  which  had  replaced 
heavier  vehicles  to  save  tonnage,  proved 
poor  substitutes.  Not  enough  trucks,  more- 
over, were  equipped  with  winches — evi- 
dently because  the  task  force  staff  had  not 
requested  them.  The  second  fast  convoy, 
arriving  on  the  18th,  brought  more  trucks 
and  other  equipment  and  more  port 
troops,  but  it  also  brought  more  cargo  to 
be  discharged  while  that  from  the  first 
convoy  still  cluttered  the  docks.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  all-cargo  convoy  on  1 De- 
cember things  went  better;  the  convoy’s 
twenty-five  vessels  were  discharged  in  less 
than  three  weeks  and  the  daily  rate  of  dis- 
charge rose  from  less  than  1,700  ship  tons 
in  November  to  3,700  tons  during  Decem- 
ber.110 

The  western  landings,  finally,  drove 
home  some  hard  lessons  in  packing,  crat- 
ing, and  marking  cargo.  Cardboard  car- 
tons disintegrated  here,  as  they  had  in 
maneuvers  in  1941,  and  metal-strapped 
wooden  crates,  inexpertly  and  hastily 
packed  at  the  depots,  broke  under  rough 
handling.  Neither  cardboard  nor  wood 
offered  much  protection  against  theft. 
Hasty  packing  of  organizational  equip- 
ment by  troops  at  home  stations  proved  to 
be  “uniformly  bad.”  111  Some  material 
had  been  packed  in  cases  too  heavy  to  be 
manhandled  or  even  lifted  by  available 
gear — artillery  ammunition  in  360-pound 
boxes,  landing  mat  in  bundles  as  heavy  as 
5,000  pounds.  Color  markings  of  the  sup- 
ply services  were  hard  to  discern  in  dark 
or  half-light.112 

The  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  U.S. 


forces  invading  North  Africa  found  no 
solution  to  the  oldest  problem  of  logis- 
tics— how  to  give  the  soldier  the  weapons, 
food,  and  protection  he  needed  without 
immobilizing  him.  Despite  slashes  in  ton- 
nage, each  soldier  brought  into  the  theater 
a small  mountain  of  impedimenta.  Into 
cwo  barracks  bags,  bedroll,  and  pack,  he 
crammed  three  pairs  of  shoes,  woolen  and 
cotton  uniforms,  antigas  impregnated 
clothing,  two  bed  sacks,  blankets,  under- 
clothing, toilet  articles,  a raincoat,  a mos- 
quito bar,  a mess  kit,  an  entrenching 
tool,  and  whatever  other  articles  he 
thought  he  might  - find  useful  and  was 
willing  to  carry.  Even  though  he  carried 
only  one  barracks  bag,  little  effort  had 
been  made  to  control  its  weight;  some 
were  reported  to  weigh  as  much  as  180 
pounds,  and  contained,  as  one  observer 
later  put  it,  “everything  from  a dozen 
pianos  to  several  field  safes.”  113  The  bar- 
racks bag,  besides,  was  awkward,  flimsy, 
and  something  less  than  water  repeilent. 
This  forthright  official  wrote: 

I am  convinced  that  drastic  action  is  now 
in  order  to  rid  the  American  Soldier  of  this 
contraption  and  provide  him  with  a con- 
tainer which  is  more  compact  and  built  with 
a material  that  will  take  it.  ...  I realize 
that  the  great  American  Public  may  not  like 


1111  (1)  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  III.  (2) 
Rpt,  p.  30,  cited  n.  93ifi.  (3)  Lessons  Learned  . . . 
in  North  Africa,  cited  n.  nwi  l u (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for 
Somervell,  30  Jan  43,  sub:  Rpt  of  Gen  Wilson  . . . , 
20  Gen  file,  I,  66,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5)  Memo  cited 
ft.  99(01.  (6)  Discharge  rates  based  on  rpt,  sub:  Opn 
of  the  6th  Port,  Casablanca,  in  ASF  Monthly  Progress 
Report,  Transportation,  30  Sep  43,  Sec  3. 

111  Lessons  Learned  ...  in  North  Africa,  Annex 
E- 1 , cited  In.  99(lVl 

112  ( 1 ) Memo  cited  n.  108(4' . (2)  Rpt,  p.  33,  cited 
|n,  93(1)|. 

Ey  early  1943  the  metal  strap  industry  had 
launched  an  educational  campaign  in  plants  and 
depots  to  improve  strapping  operations. 

11,1  Memo,  Col  Ross  for  Col  Thomas  H.  Ramsey, 
QMC,  4 Jan  43,  sub:  Barracks  Bags,  Hist  Reds  OCT 
AFHQ.  NATOUSA,  Vol.  I,  Tab  AK,  OCT  Hfi. 
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BURDENED  SOLDIERS  DEBARKING  at  Phosphate  Pier,  Casablanca. 


the  idea  of  their  sons  going  to  war  without  a 
complete  wardrobe  akin  to  the  one  which 
Gary  Cooper  might  have  in  Hollywood,  but 
I also  know  he  can’t  wrestle  it  around  in 
North  Africa  and  ever  have  it  with  him.114 

On  one  occasion  twenty-five  railway  cars 
were  requested  solely  to  move  forward  the 
barracks  bags  of  a single  regimental  com- 
bat team. 

In  addition  to  his  pack  and  barracks 
bag,  the  soldier  carried  ashore  helmet, 
weapons,  loaded  cartridge  belt,  canteen, 
emergency  rations,  life  belt,  grenades,  and 
the  inevitable  gas  mask,  perhaps  the  most 
detested  single  piece  of  equipment  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Legion.  Obviously 
the  soldier  could  not  carry  more  than  a 
fraction  of  all  this  into  action;  most  of  the 
residue  was  relegated  to  the  trucks,  but  a 
substantial  portion  invariably  was  aban- 
doned— on  the  beach,  by  the  roadside,  in 
the  fields.  As  the  war  went  on,  more  and 


more  items,  particularly  clothing,  were 
distributed  in  bulk  up  to  comparatively 
near  the  front,  and  there  issued  as  needed. 
But  in  the  North  Africa  landings,  as  the 
SOS  admitted,  “the  individual  officer  and 
soldier  was  woefully  overloaded.” 115 

Most  of  the  logistical  difficulties  of  the 
North  African  landings  could  be  traced  to 
the  confusion  of  indecision,  late  decisions, 
and  later  changes  in  decisions  that  had 
turned  the  whole  process  of  preparation 
into  a feat  of  improvisation.  The  conse- 
quences of  hasty  planning  and  inadequate 
preparation  were  cumulative.  Behind  the 
difficulties  of  unloading  and  supply  ashore 


1,4  Ibid. 

m (1)  Lessons  Learned  . . . in  North  Africa,  An- 
nex C-2,  citedln.  99 f 1)1  (2)  Rpt,  pp.  28,  39,  cited  n. 
19301.  (3)  Morison,  Operations  in  North  African  Waters, 
. 83.  (4)  Memo  citedjn.  IU8(4)|  (5)  Memo  cited  n. 
6 1 3 ll.  (6)  Memo  citedlTc  1 10(431  (7)  Col.  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall,  The  Soldier’s  Load  and  the  Mobility  of  the  Na- 
tion (Washington,  The  Combat  Forces  Press,  1950) 
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Table  10 — Timetable  for  Preparing  a Task  Force:  Ideal  Schedule  Compared 

With  Torch  Preparations 


Proposed  Date 

Prescribed  Action 

Torch 

S— 360 

Initiation  of  plans  and  procurement  for 
special  equipment  and  special  troop  units 

S— 90  (25  Jul  42) 

S—  180 

Final  decision  on  operation,  including 
launching  date 

S— 84  (31  Jul  42)*  (launching  date  not 
settled) 

S— 180 

Major  troop  units  earmarked 

S — 79  (5  Aug  42)  a few  units  named 

S— 160 

General  outline  plan 

S— 48  (5  Sep  42)  launching  date  not  yet 
settled  * 

S— 150 

Completed  troop  basis 

Changes  up  to  last  moment 

S— 140 

Instructions  on  equipping  troops  and  com- 
pleting personnel 

S— 77  (7  Aug  42)  first  instructions 

S-100 

Convoy  schedules  and  composition 

S— 26  (27  Sep  42)  numerous  changes  later 

S-  90 

Movement  orders 

S— 24  (29  Sep  42)  first  orders 

S— 70 

Loading  plans  completed 

Changes  up  to  last  moment 

S— 60 

Concentration  completed 

S— 28  (25  Sep  42) 

S — 50 

Equipping  of  troops  completed 

Continued  to  last  moment 

S—  50  to  S— 40.  . . . 

Maneuver  or  practice  loading 

S-10  to  S-l  (13-22  Oct  42) 

S— 35 

Replacement  of  unserviceable  equipment 

Continued  to  last  moment 

S— 30 

Equipment  and  supplies  available  to  port 

(b) 

S — 25 

Equipment  and  supplies  to  start  to  port 

S— 25  (29  Sep  42) 

S— 15 

All  equipment  and  supplies  at  port 

(b) 

S - 15 

Troops  arrive  in  staging  area 

(b) 

S 

Sailing 

23-25  Oct  42 

On  8 September  General  Eisenhower  estimated  the  launching  date  as  8 November. 
b No  equivalent  date. 

Source:  Table  in  Hist  Mat,  Mediterranean  Campaigns  folder.  Ping  Div  ASF. 


lay  the  defects  of  loading;  behind  these, 
the  defects  of  assembling  and  equipping 
the  force;  behind  these,  the  indecision  and 
delays  in  completing  outline  and  tactical 
plans.  At  the  root  of  all  was  the  sudden  re- 
versal of  the  Sledgehammer-Roundup 
preparations  and  the  late  decision  to  un- 
dertake a venture  of  altogether  different 
scope.  At  every  stage  the  staffs  lacked  that 
most  precious  commodity  in  war,  time — 
time  to  design,  produce,  and  deliver  equip- 
ment, time  to  assemble  and  outfit  ship- 
ping, time  to  train  and  equip  troops,  time 
to  concentrate  and  load  the  assault  con- 
voys. They  lacked  time,  above  all,  to  plan 


and  arrange  in  advance  the  innumerable 
interlocking  details  of  what  was  to  be  done 
and  when,  under  this  or  that  assumption. 
Some  idea  of  the  gap  between  the  Torch 
timetable  and  what  the  logistical  staffs  re- 
garded as  a reasonable  schedule — “the 
time  actually  required  to  do  an  adequate 
job”  116 — can  be  gained  by  comparing  the 
Torch  experience  with  a theoretical  time- 
table drawn  up  in  1943  by  the  SOS  plan- 
ning staff  as  a guide  to  the  higher  staffs  in 
plans  for  future  task  forces.  (Table  10) 


116  Paper  by  Col  Patterson,  no  date,  sub:  The  N 
African  Opn,  Hist  Mat,  Mediterranean  Campaigns 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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“There  was,”  General  Lutes  noted  years 
later,  “a  sad  reason  for  this” — neglect  of 
logistics  in  the  Army’s  schools.117  His  opin- 
ion was  shared  by  virtually  every  logistical 
staff  officer  who  took  part  in  Torch.  A 
member  of  Lutes’  staff  observed: 

Nothing  taught  in  any  of  our  schools  prior 
to  the  war  gave  a true  conception  of  the  need 
for  time  in  launching  a major  operation.  A 
few  days  were  generally  considered  sufficient 
to  move  an  Army  in  position,  to  bring  up  the 
ammunition  and  to  launch  the  Army  into  at- 
tack, but  all  the  logistics  that  precede  such 
an  operation  were  unknown  or  at  least  not 
taught.118 

Future  staff  officers,  according  to  Lutes, 
“preferred  to  study  strategy  and  tactics. 

. . . The  hard  factual  studies  in  logistics 
were  boresome  and  did  not  hold  out  the 
glamor  comparable  to  playing  the  tactical 
games.”  119  SOS  staff  officers  during  the 
preparations  for  Torch  found  the  task 
force  staff  to  be  “tactics-conscious  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  considera- 
tions.” 120  The  strategic  and  tactical  plan- 
ners, ignoring  logistical  limitations,  made 
decisions  that  had  to  be  unmade  as  soon 
as  the  limitations  became  evident,  but 
often  too  late  for  preparations  to  be  un- 
made. General  Marshall  admitted  that  in 
the  London  discussions  of  July  1942,  “the 
logistic  situation  had  been  given  only  cur- 
sory examination.”  121  Preparations  for 
Torch,  as  a result,  offered  an  object  lesson 


in  disorderly  planning  and  brilliant  im- 
provisation. 

Early  in  December,  when  hopes  of 
early  victory  were  beginning  to  fade, 
Eisenhower  still  believed  that  the  risks 
taken  had  been  justified.  But  the  opera- 
tions up  to  that  time,  he  confessed,  “have 
violated  every  recognized  principle  of  war, 
are  in  conflict  with  all  operational  and 
logistical  methods  laid  down  in  textbooks, 
and  will  be  condemned  in  their  entirety 
by  all  Leavenworth  and  War  College 
classes  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.”  122 
Logisticians  were  not  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  either  the  judgment  or  the  confession; 
they  merely  argued  that  with  firm  deci- 
sions at  the  outset  they  could  have  mounted 
a stronger  and  more  economical  opera- 
tion. On  all  sides,  the  overriding  sensation 
was  one  of  relief  and  amazement  over  suc- 
cesses which,  General  Patton  told  his 
troops,  seemed  to  be  a result  of  “the  inter- 
vention of  Divine  Providence  manifested 
in  many  ways.”  123 


11T  Lt.  Gen.  LeRoy  Lutes,  “Supply:  World  War 
II — The  Flight  to  Europe  in  1942,”  Antiaircraft  Jour- 
nal (Mav-June  1952),  p.  11. 

1 19  Paper  cited|n.  1 16.  | 

119  Article  cited  n.  117. 

120  Lessons  Learned  ...  in  North  Africa,  cited 


In.  59(1)1 

121  Min,  38th  mtg  CCS,  28  Aug  42. 

122  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Handy,  7 Dec  42,  Item  1, 
Exec  5. 

12:i  Rpt,  p.  28,  cited  n.  93(1) 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Follow-up  in  North  Africa 


The  President  had  declared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August  that  the  North  African 
undertaking  was  now  “our  principal  ob- 
jective, and  the  assembling  of  means  to 
carry  it  out  should  take  precedence  over 
other  operations.”  1 To  the  U.S.  military 
chiefs,  who  had  accepted  Torch  only  with 
misgivings,  the  degree  of  precedence  was 
important.  Feeling  strongly  that  the  new 
undertaking  was  a diversion  from  the 
main  effort  against  Germany,  they  were 
unwilling  to  allow  it  and  the  complemen- 
tary British  offensive  westward  from  Egypt 
to  inherit  the  entire  legacy  of  the  waning 
Bolero  program.  At  the  end  ofjuly  they 
had  stipulated  that  fifteen  air  groups  and 
enough  shipping  to  move  a division  be 
earmarked  for  the  Pacific.  Throughout 
the  autumn,  too,  the  Americans  resisted 
British  pressure  to  continue  shipments  to 
the  British  Isles  on  a large  scale  without 
regard  to  balance  in  the  forces  there.  They 
insisted,  as  indeed  the  British  did  also, 
that  a cross-Channel  invasion  was  still  the 
final  and  overriding  goal.  For  the  present 
and  through  the  remaining  months  of 
1942,  the  American  chiefs  felt  that  their 
current  and  growing  commitments  in 
North  Africa,  and  even  more  the  precari- 
ous situation  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific,  made  it  impossible  to  continue  to 
amass  forces  and  material  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  scale  desired  by  the  Brit- 
ish. They  suspected  that  British  pressure 
to  do  so  was  designed  to  forestall  diver- 


sions of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Pacific.  Striving 
to  maintain  a balance  in  commitments, 
Marshall  and  Arnold  were  able  to  hold 
back  as  a strategic  reserve  the  fifteen  air 
groups  earmarked  for  the  Pacific,  but  the 
additional  division  (the  43d)  went  out  to 
the  South  Pacific,  and  various  other 
limited  measures  were  taken  to  strengthen 
positions  all  along  the  line  from  Hawaii  to 
Australia.2 3 

American  reluctance  to  go  all  out  in 
prosecuting  the  new  Mediterranean  strat- 
egy did  not  extend  to  the  point  of  deny- 
ing North  African  operations  the  shipping 
and  other  resources  that  were  needed.  It 
showed  itself  rather  in  a steady  resistance 
to  long-range  commitments  that  might 
predetermine  the  specific  character  of  the 
Europe-first  strategy,  and  jeopardize 
American  positions  in  the  war  against 
Japan.  It  was  not  lack  of  shipping  but  of 
naval  power,  together  with  administrative 
confusion  and  inefficient  utilization  of 
shipping  and  other  resources,  that  primar- 
ily limited  the  logistical  support  of  Torch 
during  the  three  months  following  the 
landings.  From  February  1943  onward,  as 
the  climax  of  the  North  African  campaign 

1 Memo,  Gen  Smith  for  JCS,  I Aug  42,  sub:  Notes 
for  White  House  Conf,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  3-B,  79. 

- (1)  Msg  835,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  2 Aug  42. 

(2)  Msg  2913,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  3 Aug  42. 

(3)  Msg  873,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  4 Aug  42.  All 
in  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (4)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic 
Planning:  19*1-1942,  Chs.  XII-XIV.  (5)  See  above, 
ICh,_X_VJ 
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approached,  the  limitations  were  slowly 
overcome.  Concurrently,  from  September 
1942  through  April  1943,  the  flow  of 
American  troops  and  materiel  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  languished  and  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing,  a victim  not  of  Torch  alone 
but  of  a strategy  that  spread  resources 
more  thinly  than  before  to  support  both 
the  Pacific  and  the  European  war. 

Torch  and  the  Atlantic  Pool  of  Shipping 

The  divergence  of  British  and  American 
views  emerged  most  concretely,  perhaps, 
in  the  discussion  of  strategic  shipping  pri- 
orities early  in  August  1942,  the  Amer- 
icans rejecting  British-proposed  priorities 
that  placed  Torch  at  the  top  and  omitted 
the  Pacific  altogether.  In  the  final  com- 
promise, it  was  necessary  to  group  in  a 
single  top  priority  not  merely  Torch  but 
also  the  Middle  East,  the  Pacific,  and 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  via  the 
southern  route — practically  all  the  major 
competing  claimants  on  shipping.  Torch 
was  to  have  prior  claim  on  shipping  in  the 
Atlantic  only  during  the  period  when  it 
was  being  mounted;  thereafter,  a separate 
decision  would  have  to  be  made  whenever 
the  question  arose.3 

The  actual  assignment  of  shipping  to 
the  North  African  operations  was  gov- 
erned less  by  these  priorities  than  by  the 
practical  necessity  of  using  the  shipping 
readily  available  in  the  Atlantic.  Torch 
replaced  Bolero  as  the  principal  com- 
petitor of  the  Middle  East  for  tonnage 
from  the  Anglo-American  pool;  the  ton- 
nage assembled  or  earmarked  for  Bolero 
became,  in  fact,  a pool  from  which  the 
converging  operations  in  North  Africa 
and  the  new  program  of  Soviet  aid 
through  the  Persian  Corridor  drew  sus- 
tenance. 
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Even  before  the  advent  of  Torch,  plans 
for  sending  nine  air  combat  groups  (under 
the  Arnold-Slessor-Towers  Agreement  of 
June)  to  help  the  British  in  the  Middle 
East  promised  to  take  a substantial  slice 
of  shipping  out  of  the  Bolero  pool.  In  ad- 
dition, some  technicians  were  to  be  sent 
to  U.S.  missions  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
total  deployment  was  not  large-— about 
30,000  men  and  380,000  ship  tons  of 
cargo,  spread  over  a period  of  seven 
months — but  the  length  of  the  voyage 
magnified  manyfold  the  cost  in  shipping 
removed  from  North  Atlantic  services. 
The  shipping  staffs  calculated  that  Bolero 
movements  would  lose  almost  a million 
ship  tons.  The  British  proposed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  assign  for  the  pur- 
pose three  fast  transports —Aquitania,  Mau- 
retania, and  Pasteur  (the  last  named  had 
carried  the  first  increment  in  July) — in 
order  to  release  escorts  and  smaller  trans- 
ports for  Torch.  While  these  arrange- 
ments were  being  discussed,  the  President, 
worried  by  pessimistic  reports  on  the 
Middle  East  situation  from  Col.  Bonner  F. 
Fellers,  U.S.  military  attache  at  Cairo, 
ordered  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  further  increasing  U.S.  air 
strength  there.  Almost  simultaneously 
General  Brereton,  commanding  U.S.  air 
forces  in  the  area,  also  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments and  acceleration  of  the  movements 
already  planned.4 

Reinforcements,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing needs  of  Torch,  seemed  to  be  out  of 

:l(l)  Min,  36th  mtg  CCS,  13  Aug  42.  (2)  CCS 
100/1,  title:  Gen  Order  for  Priority  of  Shipg  Mvmts. 

Air  forces  for  Britain  and  China  were  placed  in 
second  priority;  relief  of  Iceland  third;  Bolero 
ground  forces  fourth;  India  and  China  fifth;  aid  to 
Soviet  Union  via  Murmansk  (if  decided  upon)  sixth. 

' (1)  See  CCS  87  series  and  related  papers  in  ABC 
570  (2-14-42)  Sec  2.  (2)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  II, 
pp.  22-24.  (3)  MatlofT  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning: 
1941  -1942,  Ch.  XIII. 
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the  question.  Acceleration  was  a problem 
of  logistics,  the  choke-points  being  naval 
escorts  and  troop  transports.  If  deploy- 
ment to  the  Middle  East  were  to  be 
speeded  up,  the  fast,  roomy  Queens  were 
the  only  available  transports  that  could 
sail  unescorted,  but  to  use  the  Queens 
would  cripple  the  already  weakened 
Bolero  program,  which  would  also  have 
to  depend  largely  on  unescorted  troop 
movements  while  the  North  Africa  oper- 
ation was  in  progress.  For  each  trip  that 
the  two  Queens  made  around  the  Cape, 
Bolero  would  lose  70,000  to  80,000 
troops,  enough  to  halt  the  program  alto- 
gether. The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  de- 
cided, on  13  August,  not  to  accelerate  the 
Middle  East  movements.  Bolero  had  a 
short  reprieve.3 * 5 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  deci- 
sion, the  British  raised  the  question  of  a 
comprehensive  allocation  of  shipping  in 
the  Atlantic  area  to  support  Torch,  the 
impending  offensive  by  the  Eighth  Army 
in  Egypt,  and  their  existing  services  with- 
in the  operating  radius  of  Atlantic  ton- 
nage. They  proposed  to  divide  equally  the 
troop-carrying  burden  of  the  initial  Torch 
movements — including  the  first  two  fast 
convoys  from  the  United  States  and  the 
first  three  from  the  United  Kingdom  — 
each  country  to  contribute  space  for  25,- 
000  troops  in  assault  shipping  and  for 
66,000  troops  in  convoy-loaded  shipping. 
In  the  build-up  phase,  approximately  four 
months,  the  American  contribution  would 
average  about  55,000  spaces  a month,  as 
against  about  30,000  for  the  British.  This 
arrangement  actually  placed  a heavier 
burden  upon  Britain  than  her  planned 
contribution  of  troops  to  the  operation 
would  warrant.  \ Table  1~)  The  British 
hoped  to  restore  35,000  spaces  to  their 
Middle  East  convoys  after  the  initial 
Torch  convoys  returned,  and  to  soften 


the  impact  upon  Middle  East  movements 
still  further  by  assigning  one  of  the  Queens 
in  October  to  make  a triangular  run  from 
the  States  to  England  and  thence  around 
the  Cape,  carrying  10,000  British  troops 
on  the  latter  lap.  This  would  keep  the  ves- 
sel away  from  the  North  Atlantic  during 
November  and  December  at  least,  with  a 
further  cost  to  Bolero  of  perhaps  30,000 
troops.  The  British  proposed  another  tri- 
angular run  for  one  of  the  Queens  in  Jan- 
uary. All  these  arrangements,  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  reduce  the  flow  of  American 
troops  to  Britain  from  September  through 
the  following  March  to  100,000  or  120,- 
000,  while  permitting  completion  of  the 
relief  of  the  Iceland  garrison  by  early  Sep- 
tember 1942. 6 

In  cargo  shipping  the  British  placed 
their  total  requirements  for  Torch  and 
other  military  services  within  the  range  of 
Atlantic  shipping  at  230  vessels  per 
month,  which  figure  they  hoped,  through 
various  economies,  to  compress  to  185. 
About  a hundred  bottoms  were  available 
to  meet  this  requirement.  Ten  more  might 
be  released  if  the  northern  convoys  to  the 
USSR,  as  expected,  were  suspended;  per- 
haps another  fifty  might  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  domestic  import  program  and  the 
Middle  East  military  services.  Elaborate 
schedules  had  been  worked  out  to  cushion 
the  impact  on  these  programs.  Much  of 
the  shipping  currently  working  around 


3 (1)  CCS  87/4,  rpt  by  CMTC,  9 Aug  42,  title: 

Shipg  Implications  o£Pro posed  Air  Forces  Deploy- 
ment. (2)  Min  citedl n.  3(1)1 

Later  the  U.S.  Navy  transport  West  Point  was 
assigned  to  the  Middle  East. 

e (1 ) Memo  359,  Br  Jt  Stf  Mis  for  Br  CsofS,  19  Aug 
42,  Item  2a,  Exec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Styer  for  CofS,  21  Aug 
42,  sub:  Need  for  Early  Definition  of  Forces  . . . , 
CofS  WDGS.  (2)  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Pencil 
notes,  27  Aug  42,  sub:  Data  From  Col  Wansbrough- 
Jones.  (4)  Paper,  27  Aug  42,  sub:  Implications  of 
Torch  on  Other  Shipg  Commitments.  Last  two  in 
Torch  Jul-Sep  42  folder,  OCT  HB. 
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Table  11 — Proposed  Division  of  Troop  and  Troop-Carrying 
Contribution  in  Torch 


Item 

United  States 

Britain 

Shipping 

Troops 

Shipping 

Troops 

Initial  movements— total ■ 

91,000 

96,000 

91,000 

86,000 

From  United  States: 

Combat  loaded 

25,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Convoy  loaded 

41,000 

41,000 

0 

0 

From  United  Kingdom: 

Combat  loaded 

0 

25,000 

• 25,000 

0 

Convoy  loaded 

b 25, 000 

5,000 

0 66, 000 

86,000 

Build-up  (per  month) — total 

55,000 

57,  500 

30,000 

27,  500 

From  United  States 

30,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

From  United  Kingdom 

25,000 

27,  500 

30,000 

27,500 

* To  be  provided  in  part  by  converting  troopers,  with  resulting  lose  of  10,000  capacity  from  Middle  East  run. 
b To  be  taken  from  Bolero. 

c Capacity  for  10,000  from  Bolero;  56,000  from  Middle  East  rpn. 

Source:  (1)  Memo  359,  Br  Jt  Stf  Mis  for  Br  CsofS,  19  Aug  42,  Item  2a,  Eiec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Styer  for  CofS,  21  Aug  42,  sub:  Need  for 
Early  Definition  of  Forces  ...»  CofS  WDGS  (2)  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF. 


the  Cape,  carrying  military  cargoes  out- 
bound and  civilian  imports  inbound,  was 
to  be  placed  instead  on  a triangular  rout- 
ing to  feed  the  forces  in  North  Africa  and 
bring  imports  from  North  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Even  this  arrangement 
would  mean  a loss  of  about  325,000  tons 
of  imports  during  the  remainder  of  1942, 
over  and  above  another  300,000  tons  to  be 
lost  by  suspending,  for  lack  of  escorts,  the 
trade  convoys  to  and  from  Gibraltar  and 
Freetown,  and  still  more  from  anticipated 
sinkings  in  unescorted  sailings  elsewhere. 
The  curtailment  of  the  outward  flow  of 
military  cargo  around  the  Cape,  more- 
over, could  be  accepted  only  as  a tempo- 
rary measure,  The  remaining  twenty-five 
vessels  needed  would  be  taken,  under  the 
British  proposal,  from  American  tonnage 
on  the  Bolero  run,  but  the  loss  might  be 
made  good  if  the  northern  convoys  to  the 


Soviet  Union  were  suspended.  The  Amer- 
icans would  also  provide  their  own  ship- 
ping for  the  convoys  sailing  directly  from 
the  States  to  North  Africa,  and  to  this  end 
the  British  suggested  that  Bolero  cargo 
shipments  be  reduced  to  about  twenty- 
five  sailings  per  month,  a level  roughly 
commensurate  with  the  anticipated  flow 
of  troops.7 

General  Eisenhower  strongly  endorsed 
the  whole  plan.  All  the  personnel  ship- 
ping requested,  he  pointed  out,  and  much 
of  the  cargo  shipping  would  actually  be 
used  to  transport  American  troops  and 
their  equipment  and  supplies  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  illogical,  he 
thought,  to  ask  the  British  to  cut  more 
deeply  into  their  Middle  East  operations, 
which  complemented  Torch,  in  order  to 


■ Ibid. 
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spare  Bolero,  which  was  in  a low  priority 
and  would  have  to  suffer  anyway  for  lack 
of  escorts.  Nevertheless,  Eisenhower’s  rec- 
ommendation that  the  British  proposal  be 
met  “as  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  our 
own  needs”  struck  sparks  from  SOS  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  already  irritable  over 
the  uncertainty  of  Torch  plans.* 2 3 4 * * * 8  “Our 
needs,”  General  Gross  acidly  observed, 
“have  not  been  and  are  not  now  defined.” 
To  him  it  seemed  that  the  British  wanted 
“all  available  shipping  in  the  Atlantic, 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  Middle  East,” 
except  for  the  “small  amount”  allotted  to 
the  North  Africa  operation.9 

For  the  present,  long-term  arrange- 
ments for  dividing  the  shipping  burden  of 
Torch  were  postponed.  Three  small  troop 
transports  and  nine  freighters  were  re- 
tained from  Bolero  arrivals  in  British 
ports  as  a first  installment  on  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  early  Torch  con- 
voys. In  September,  cancellation  of  the 
next  northern  convoy  (PQ-19)  eased  the 
situation  somewhat  (though  the  ships  with 
high-priority  cargo  were  held  for  weeks 
without  being  unloaded),  and  piecemeal 
cargo  shipments  from  the  United  States 
in  response  to  Eisenhower’s  emergency  re- 
quests began  to  swell  the  shipping  pool 
immediately  available  in  Britain  for 
Torch.  By  mid-October  some  thirty-one 
American  vessels  in  all  were  on  hand  for 
the  first  three  KMS  convoys.  With  the 
first  sailing  dates  now  imminent,  the  Brit- 
ish again  sought  a definite  division  of  ship- 
ping responsibility.  Of  the  140  vessels 
forming  the  first  three  KMS  convoys,  60 
were  required  solely  for  the  needs  of 
American  forces  sailing  from  Great  Brit- 
ain; the  British  requested,  “on  the  basis  of 
each  country  carrying  its  own  cargo,”  that 
the  29  vessels  they  had  already  contrib- 
uted of  these  60  be  made  good  by  Amer- 
ican allocations  to  British  import  serv- 


ices.10 For  each  subsequent  KMS  convoy 
(about  fifty  cargo  vessels)  running  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  they  asked  the  Amer- 
icans to  contribute  thirteen  vessels.  The 
latter  contribution  would  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  twenty-eight  ships  per 
month,  as  opposed  to  the  twenty-five  re- 
quested in  August.  Eisenhower  again 
supported  the  British  proposal  since,  as  he 
said,  “U.S.  requirements  from  the  U.K. 
will  approximate  that  number  of  ships 
until  the  backlog  is  cleared  up.”  11  As  be- 
fore, Army  transportation  officials  ex- 
pressed misgivings,  but  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  with  certain  reservations 
regarding  replacement  of  the  first  twenty- 
nine  vessels,  acquiesced  in  the  scheme.12 

The  agreement  envisaged  national  con- 
tributions of  dry  cargo  shipping  along  the 
following  lines:13 

8 Msg  1355,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  20  Aug  42,  Item  9, 
Exec  5. 

* (1)  Memo  cited  n.  6(2).|  (2)  Memo,  Maclay  for 
Douglas,  14  Aug  42,  Br  Merchant  Shipg  Mis  Misc 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

10  Memo,  Salter  for  Douglas,  21  Oct  42,  Army 
Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

1 1 Msg  3587,  London  to  AG  WAR,  14  Oct  42,  OCT 
565.3-900  England. 

'-  (1)  Msg,  Salter  to  Sir  C.  Hurcomb,  20  Aug  42. 

(2)  Memo,  Douglas  for  Gross,  26  Aug  42.  Both  in  Br 
Merchant  Shipg  Mis  Misc  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

(3)  Msg,  Lee  to  Somervell,  29  Aug  42,  OCT  370.5 
England.  (4)  Msg  cited  n.  1 1 . (5)  Msg  R-2000,  WD  to 
USFOR,  16  Oct  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (6)  Memo  cited  n.  10.  (7)  Memo,  Douglas 
for  Salter,  29  Oct  42,  Reading  File  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (8)  See  above,  |Ch.  XVIJ  and  below, 
ICh.  XXI.l 

1:1  Table  compiled  from:  (1)  memo  cited  n.  10; 
(2)  memo  cited  n.  12(7);  (3)  msg  cited  n.  1 1 ; and 

(4)  msg  cited  n.  12(5). 

In  the  ships  in  initial  convoys  entry,  U.S.  figure  ex- 

cludes 29  ships,  provided  by  the  British,  to  be  made 

up  by  U.S.  allocations  to  British  imports.  The  109 

British  ships  included  the  above  29. 

Average  sailings  per  month  figures  are  based  on 
14-day  intervals  between  KM  convoys;  25-day  inter- 
vals between  UG  convoys. 

The  figures  on  ships  continuously  engaged  are 

based  on  a two-month  turnaround  for  KM  convoys, 

three-month  turnaround  for  UG  convoys,  applied  to 

average  monthly  sailings. 
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United 

States 

British 

Ships  in  initial  convoys 

KM 

31 

109 

UG 

34 

0 

— 

— 

Total 

65 

109 

Build-up  (four  months) 

Average  sailings  per  month 

KM 

28 

80 

UG 

54 

0 

— 

— 

Total 

82 

80 

Ships  continuously  engaged 

KM 

56 

160 

UG 

162 

0 

— 

— 

Total 

. . . . 218 

160 

The  actual  division 

of  effort, 

as  the 

North  African  campaign  developed, 
deviated  somewhat  from  this  pattern.  Ad- 
ditional American  vessels  had  to  be  added 
to  the  British  convoys,  additional  UG  con- 
voys were  squeezed  into  the  schedule,  and 
the  growing  volume  of  shipping  retained 
in  the  theater  for  various  reasons  in  effect 
greatly  lengthened  the  average  turn- 
around. On  the  other  hand,  the  intervals 
between  sailings  of  UG  convoys  proved  to 
be  longer  than  the  planned  twenty-five 
days,  and  no  UG  convoy  sailed  with  its 
full  complement  of  vessels.  One  dreaded 
contingency  happily  did  not  have  to  be 
met — the  mounting  of  an  emergency 
landing  in  the  Tangier-Ceuta  area  to 
counter  an  enemy  attempt  to  close  the 
Strait;  this  would  have  diverted  some 
twelve  transports  and  twenty-two  freight- 
ers. British  troop  carriers  bore  the  main 
burden  of  deployment  from  Britain  to 
North  Africa,  but  a few  American  troop- 
ers were  used  for  single  voyages  on  this 
run.  At  the  end  of  1942,  however,  much 
of  the  American  troop-carrying  tonnage 
available  for  movements  to  North  Africa 
was  diverted  elsewhere.  The  Monticello  was 
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sent  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Hermitage  to 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  Another  transport, 
the  West  Point,  originally  assigned  to 
Torch,  was  put  into  the  Middle  East  serv- 
ice even  before  the  initial  convoys  sailed. 
The  Navy  also  shifted  back  to  the  Pacific 
its  combat  loaders  used  in  the  Torch 
assault.14 

In  all  this  shuffling  of  tonnage  can  be 
discerned  an  effective  pooling  of  British 
and  American  controlled  shipping.  Brit- 
ish troop  transports  carried  most  of  the 
American  forces  to  North  Africa,  and 
without  the  Queens  Bolero  would  have 
dwindled  to  nothing  before  the  end  of 
1942.  American  transports  moved  some 
British  troops  to  North  Africa,  and  even 
more  around  the  Cape.  British  cargo  ton- 
nage carried  the  main  burden  in  the  ini- 
tial Torch  convoys  and  shared  equally  in 
the  build-up.  American  cargo  tonnage 
during  the  latter  part  of  1942  was  plying 
regularly  in  various  British  services — the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  Atlantic. 
Lend-lease  steel  bulked  large  in  the  cargo 
of  freighters  carrying  U.S.  Army  materiel 
to  Britain.  Both  Bolero  and  the  Mur- 
mansk convoys  were  closely  co-ordinated 
joint  undertakings.  In  the  assignment  of 
vessels,  despite  administration  divided 
along  national  lines,  national  registry  was 
a far  less  important  consideration  than 
size,  capacity,  speed,  and  availability,  re- 
lated to  the  task  in  hand.  The  enormous 


'■*  ( 1 ) For  the  planned  Tangier-Ceuta  operation,  see 
CMT  30  series  on  provision  of  cargo  space  for  special 
operation,  in  Torch  Sep-Nov  42  folder,  OCT  HB. 
(2)  Corresp  in  same  file.  (3)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somer- 
vell, 5 Nov  42,  sub:  Cargo  Ships  for  N Reserve  Force, 
NATOUSA  Torch  Ping  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  Cor- 
resp in  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
(5)  For  assignment  of  Navy  transports,  see  JCS  158 
and  JPS  92  series  in  ABC  570  (21-1-42)  Sec  4,  and 
other  correspondence  in  same  file  and  in  OPD  570, 
Case_17,  (6)  See  above,  ICh.  XVl  and  below,  Chs. 
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advantages  both  partners  derived  from 
these  arrangements  are  self-evident.  With- 
out them,  to  cite  only  one  example,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  set  aside 
and  hold  idle  the  large  block  of  shipping 
that  might  have  been  needed,  but  in  fact 
never  was,  for  an  emergency  landing  at 
Tangier.  Instead,  the  planners  could  rely 
on  being  able  to  assemble  the  necessary 
tonnage  on  short  notice  from  vessels  of 
various  national  registry  arriving  regularly 
in  British  ports. 

But  because  shipping  and  to  some  de- 
gree even  cargo  were  pooled,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  calculate  the  exact  con- 
tribution of  shipping  each  country  made 
to  the  North  African  undertaking.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  Britain’s  share 
of  the  burden  was  heavier,  in  relation  to 
her  capacity  to  shoulder  it,  than  was  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  out- 
lay, to  be  sure,  was  larger,  but  Britain’s 
contribution  was  taken  from  a shrinking 
merchant  marine  and  from  services  that 
kept  alive  her  forces  already  overseas  and 
her  war  economy  at  home.  These  services 
had  already  been  sweated  down  and  their 
efficiency  tightened  to  a point  that  left 
relatively  little  margin  for  further  econo- 
mies. American  merchant  shipping,  by 
contrast,  was  an  expanding  asset,  with 
construction  marching  well  ahead  of 
losses,  and  small  amounts  of  fatty  tissue 
were  still  left  in  some  of  the  commercial 
trades.  In  the  belief  of  American  shipping 
officials,  there  was  even  more  fat  in  some 
of  the  military  maintenance  services— the 
Caribbean,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  for  ex- 
ample— and  vast  potential  economies  to 
be  gained  by  pooling  military  and  lend- 
lease  cargo.  Only  one  American  military 
program — Bolero — was  seriously  cur- 
tailed by  the  diversion  of  shipping  and 
escorts  to  the  North  African  convoys.  The 


Murmansk  convoys  also  were  temporarily 
suspended,  primarily  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  Torch  for  naval  escorts.  The 
support  of  operations  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East  and  the  flow  of  shipments  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  actually  profited  in  the 
redistribution  of  shipping  attendant  upon 
postponement  of  the  great  offensive  against 
Germany. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  Britain’s 
absolute  dependence  upon  shipping  to 
maintain  her  very  existence  that  spelled 
the  fundamental  difference  between  her 
contribution  and  that  of  the  United  States 
to  the  North  African  undertaking.  By  late 
1942  the  inroads  upon  Britain’s  domestic 
economy  caused  by  the  dwindling  of  her 
imports  had  become  so  serious,  in  the  view 
of  high  American  as  well  as  British  offi- 
cials, as  to  dictate  a comprehensive  long- 
term redistribution  of  combined  shipping 
resources  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  of  im- 
ports from  falling  below  the  danger  level. 
This  settlement  was  being  negotiated  in 
Washington  even  as  the  first  convoys  were 
standing  off  the  North  African  coast, 
although  its  effects  did  not  begin  to  be  felt 
for  another  four  months.15 

Administrative  Arrangements for 
Support  of  Torch 

The  forces  in  North  Africa  could  be 
supplied  only  as  rapidly  and  abundantly 
as  convoy  restrictions  permitted.  Those  re- 
strictions set  fixed  limits  to  the  amounts 
that  could  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
theater  from  each  of  the  two  sources  of 
supply,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  division  of  transport  capacity 
between  the  two  sources,  moreover,  was 
distinctly  uneven,  since  45-ship  convoys 

~^See  below, |Chs.  XXV-XXVI.| 
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sailing  every  two  weeks  from  the  United 
Kingdom  could  move  considerably  more 
cargo  than  45-ship  convoys  at  25-day 
intervals  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  War  Department  it  was  generally 
assumed  until  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber that  maintenance  responsibility  for  the 
forces  in  North  Africa  would  be  divided 
roughly  along  these  lines  for  some  time  to 
come — Patton’s  force  to  be  supported 
from  the  United  States,  the  American 
components  of  the  inside  task  forces  from 
the  stocks  accumulated  in  Britain.  Then 
came  Message  1949,  indicating  that  the 
theater  supply  organization  could  lay 
hands  on  only  about  two  to  three  weeks  of 
supply  for  the  forces  there.  Startled,  SOS 
cabled  an  inquiry:  Was  the  “floating 
depot”  only  a first  installment?  On  the 
23d  the  theater  replied.  The  inside  forces 
would  have  to  be  sustained  from  the  States 
beginning  with  the  second  cargo  convoy 
(UGS-3)  arriving  at  Oran  about  D plus 
46.  “1949”  shipments  would  cover  the 
bulk  of  maintenance  requirements  for  the 
first  month  and  a half,  and  some  of  these, 
as  already  noted,  were  to  be  shipped  in 
UGS-2.  In  effect,  maintenance  from  the 
United  States  had  already  started. ,B 

The.  mathematics  of  this  arrangement 
were  baffling.  No  one  knew  at  this  point 
precisely  how  many  troops  would  have  to 
be  sustained  one  and  a half  months  after 
the  landings,  when  the  United  States  was 
to  assume  formal  responsibility.  According 
to  the  schedule  for  U.S.  convoys,  about 
97,000  troops  of  the  Western  Task  Force 
would  be  in  the  theater  by  D plus  40,  and 
about  160,000  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  Schedules  for  the  inside  forces 
trailed  off  into  question  marks  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  weeks;  General  Larkin  esti- 
mated that  American  troops  in  those 
forces  would  then  total  about  114,000, 


with  no  further  augmentation  definitely 
anticipated  for  the  following  six  weeks  at 
least.  The  total  strength,  British  and 
American,  of  the  Center  and  Eastern 
Forces  was  expected  to  be  267,000.  It  ap- 
peared therefore  that  the  small,  wideb 
spaced  American  convoys  were  to  bt 
called  on  to  support  a growing  troop 
population,  starting  at  200,000  or  more  on 
D plus  40,  while  the  larger,  more  frequent 
U.K.  convoys  were  to  support  only  a fixed 
strength  of  150,000 — that  is,  only  three 
quarters  as  many  troops  with  twice  as 
many  ships.17 

Vehicles  presented  a special  problem. 
The  cut  in  tonnage  for  the  inside  forces, 
like  that  for  Patton’s  force,  was  mainly  in 
vehicles,  of  which  a large  backlog  was  to 
be  left  in  Britain.  These  vehicles,  being  on 
wheels,  made  bulky  cargo;  there  was  an 
additional  backlog  of  some  three  months’ 
supply  of  cased  replacement  vehicles. 
Under  convoy  restrictions  the  flow  of  ve- 
hicles from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North 
Africa  after  the  assault  would  be  slow  in 
relation  to  the  troop  build-up;  the  backlog 
was  expected  to  mount  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  vehicles  a month  for  the  Center 
Force  alone.  The  situation  was  not  with- 
out irony.  In  Britain  there  was  a plethora 
of  vehicles,  but  very  little  other  cargo  at 

16  (1)  See  above,  ICh.  XVII  (2)  Msg  R-829,  WD  to 
USFOR,  16  Sep  42,  with  atchd  memo  for  red,  Policy 
file,  I,  15,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-183.  (3)  Msg  2605, 
London  to  AGWAR,  23  Sep  42.  (4)  Msg  28 16,  Lon- 
don to  AGWAR,  27  Sep  42.  Last  two  in  Torch  Ra- 
diograms, Logis  File,  OCMH.  (5)  British  forces  would 
be  supplied  from  their  own  sources;  the  SOS  settled 
this  point  when  Clark  and  Larkin  were  in  Washing- 
ton a few  days  later.  See  memo,  Magruder  for  Larkin, 
25  Sep  42,  Policy  file,  I,  16,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A46-183. 

17  (1)  See  above,  |Ch.  XVl  (2)  Msg  R-1702,  WD  to 
USFOR,  8 Oct  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
OCMH.  (3)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Clark,  28  Sep  42,  sub: 
Maintenance  of  LJ.S.  Trs  in  Center  and  E Task 
Forces,  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  35,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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hand;  the  vehicles,  being  “balloon”  cargo, 
had  to  be  shipped  largely  as  topping  to 
other  cargo,  even  though  the  latter  was 
hard  to  find.  Hence  the  difficulty,  for  ex- 
ample, of  working  the  “1949”  shipments 
into  the  convoys  sailing  from  the  United 
Kingdom — “each  time  a U.S. -loaded  ship 
replaces  a U.K.-loaded  ship  in  a KMS 
convoy,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  convoy  is  reduced.”  18  Hence  also,  the 
necessity  of  partially  discharging  some  of 
the  vessels  from  the  States  in  order  to  fill 
out  the  loads  of  other  vessels  carrying  ve- 
hicles. Even  though  swamped  with  ve- 
hicles, Eisenhower  was  forced,  because  of 
restrictions  on  the  KMS  convoys,  to  look 
to  convoys  from  the  States  to  sustain  the 
flow  of  replacement  vehicles  to  the  inside 
forces.  Replacement  vehicles  would  arrive 
in  North  Africa,  in  fact,  before  some  of  the 
vehicles  they  were  intended  to  replace. 
The  staffinthe  United  Kingdom,  unable 
to  determine  in  advance  how  many  of 
which  types  of  vehicles  would  be  shipped 
in  each  KMS  convoy,  made  the  arbitrary 
assumption,  as  a basis  for  replacement 
shipments  from  the  States,  that  all  troop 
units  in  North  Africa  were  to  have  re- 
ceived full  initial  equipment  within  a 
month  and  a half  after  D Day — even 
though  at  least  three  months  would  elapse 
before  all  of  it  could  arrive  on  the  sched- 
uled convoys.  This  was  one  of  the  minor 
paradoxes  of  the  logistics  ofToRCH.19 

General  Patton’s  staff  was  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  implications  of  its  own  backlog 
problems.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of 
UGF-1,  the  staff  was  still  busily  requesting 
increases  in  initial  allowances,  and  wanted 
in  addition  to  earmark  a large  reserve  of 
fourteen  thousand  tanks,  half-tracks,  and 
wheeled  vehicles  to  be  shipped  later  as  re- 
placements. But  space  limitations  bore 
equally  upon  equipment  shipped  as  re- 


placements and  equipment  shipped  as  de- 
layed initial  allowances;  even  at  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  replacement,  it  would  take 
seven  months  to  ship  the  initial  equipment 
left  behind  by  the  assault  forces.  The  staff 
was  persuaded  to  give  up  its  earmarked 
reserve.  It  was  necessary  also  to  explain  to 
the  staff,  which  wanted  a full  ninety  days 
of  maintenance  supplies  with  troops  in 
each  fast  convoy,  that  there  would  be 
room  for  little  more  than  fifteen  days  of 
supply  if  half  the  limited  space  in  the  fast 
convoys  were  given  to  organizational 
equipment;  more  supplies  would  mean 
less  equipment.  On  cargo  convoys,  arriv- 
ing about  five  days  after  each  troop  con- 
voy, would  be  loaded  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  organizational  equipment  of  the 
troops  in  the  preceding  fast  convoy,  and  a 
month’s  supply  of  material  of  all  kinds  for 
the  entire  American  troop  population  in 
the  theater.  A month’s  supply  every 
twenty-five  days  would  build  up  reserve 
stocks,  but  very  slowly,  toward  the  pre- 
scribed forty-five  day  level.20 

Coal  presented  a special  problem.  The 
War  Department  had  some  hopes  that  all 
American  forces  might  be  supplied  from 
the  ample  resources  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  late  in  September  Eisenhower  reported 
that  the  British  would  be  unable  to  export 
any  coal  to  North  Africa  and  expected  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  burden.  The 

Msg  2924,  USFOR  to  AGWaR,  30  Sep  42, 
Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

'”(1)  Msg  R-1252,  WD  to  USFOR,  26  Sep  42, 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (2)  Msg  2897,  USFOR  to  AGWAR, 
29  Sep  42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 
(3)  Msg  cited  InTTil.  (4)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell, 
3 Oct  42,  sub:  Cargo  for  Sp  Shipt,  NATOUSA  Torch 
Ping  folder,  OCT  HB. 
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pinch,  as  usual,  was  primarily  in  convoyed 
shipping,  though  in  Britain  shortages  of 
labor  and  machinery  also  curtailed  supply. 
Every  collier  added  to  a convoy  meant  one 
less  freighter;  if  shipped  in  freighters,  coal 
squeezed  out  other  cargo  and  had  to  be 
packed  in  bags,  which  were  also  in  short 
supply.  General  Clark’s  visit  to  Washing- 
ton resulted  in  an  agreement  that  only 
enough  coal  would  be  shipped  at  the  out- 
set to  operate  railroads  and  a few  other 
facilities  near  the  ports;  shipments  from  the 
United  States  would  be  for  the  Western 
Force  only,  amounting  to  about  7,000  tons 
(in  bags)  in  each  slow  convoy.  Under  this 
formula  (despite  further  requests  from  the 
theater  on  behalf  of  the  inside  forces)  coal 
shipments  began  in  UGS-2,  with  about 
five  thousand  long  tons  for  the  Western 
Force.  Convoys  from  Great  Britain  moved 
considerably  larger  tonnages  for  the  inside 
forces.  Civilian  needs  posed  a much  greater 
problem,  which  was  postponed  for  later 
consideration.21 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Western  Task 
Force  staff  was  relieved  of  administrative 
responsibility  in  maintaining  the  flow  of 
supply.  Over  the  passenger  composition  of 
troop  convoys,  of  course,  the  SOS  exercised 
no  control.  The  troop  commander  in  each 
convoy  could  requisition  on  the  port  for 
whatever  he  desired,  within  space  limits; 
the  port  overseas  supply  officer  tried  mere- 
ly to  see  to  it  that  space  limitations  were 
fully  understood.  But  the  thirty  days  of 
maintenance  that  each  cargo  convoy  nor- 
mally carried  was  set  up  by  the  supply 
services  near  the  ports,  to  be  called  for- 
ward and  loaded  automatically  by  the 
port  without  requisitions  from  the  task 
force;  “that  thirty  days,”  Colonel  Magru- 
der  told  the  staff  before  their  departure, 
“is  not  your  business.”22  Equipment  left 
behind  by  the  troops  reverted  to  the  sup- 


ply services,  to  be  worked  into  later  con- 
voys whenever  space  became  available. 
The  task  force  staff  was  asked  to  leave  a 
general  priority  list  to  govern  shipments, 
and  was  warned  that  “hurry  up”  requisi- 
tions for  this  or  that  item  would  only  cause 
confusion  without  creating  additional 
space.  For  urgent  special  needs,  radio- 
grams could  be  sent  directly  to  SOS  head- 
quarters; other  correspondence  went  to 
the  responsible  port,  New  York.  G-4  status 
reports  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the  War 
Department  on  each  returning  slow  con- 
voy, instead  of  at  the  usual  three-month 
intervals.  Until  the  prescribed  reserve  level 
of  forty-five  days  was  reached,  supply  of 
the  Western  Force  was  thus  to  be  largely 
automatic.  The  SOS  hoped  thereby  to  ride 
out  the  period  of  emergency  supply  when 
routine  procedures  inevitably  went  by  the 
board.  One  of  the  final  requests  to  the  task 
force  staff  was  to  “have  an  officer  of  some 
ability  review  all  supply  radios  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication  and  confusion.” 23  The 
SOS  wanted  no  repetition  of  the  night- 
mare of  Message  1949. 

During  October  the  general  administra- 
tive pattern  for  supporting  all  the  forces  in 
North  Africa  began  to  emerge.  Eisen- 
hower evidently  hoped  that  after  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  operations  supply  could  be 
pooled  at  the  source,  enabling  him  to  draw 
at  will  upon  either  British  or  American 


21  (1)  Msg  2870,  London  to  AGWAR,  26  Sep  42. 
(2)  Msg  3240,  London  to  AGWAR,  7 Oct  42.  (3)  Msg 
3333.  London  to  AGWAR,  9 Oct  42.  All  in  Torch 
Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (4)  Msg  2735,  Lon- 
don to  AGWAR,  26  Sep  42,  Item  9,  Exec  5.  (5)  Msg 
citedl  n,  l~7j( 2).  (6)  Other  msgs  in  same  files.  (7)  Diary 
of  a Certain  Plan,  28  Sep,  8 Oct  42  entries,  and  passim ; 
Ping  Div  ASF.  (8)  Risch,  Fuels  for  Global  Conflict,  Ch. 
VIII.  (9)  For  civilian  supply  arrangements,  see  below, 
iCh.  XVIIlJ  (10)  For  coal  shipments,  seelTable  14.1 
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sources,  and  to  use  British  or  American 
shipping,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of 
the  forces  to  be  supplied.  “Only  by  some 
such  system  of  co-ordination  can  full  econ- 
omy be  secured  in  long  and  short  range 
production,  in  shipping  and  in  the  provi- 
sion of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  opera- 
tions.” 21  But  a committee  assigned  by  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  study  the 
problem  carefully  steered  clear  of  any 
pooling  arrangement  beyond  those  already 
in  effect  for  shipping  and  assignment  of 
finished  munitions.  Eisenhower  was  as- 
sured that  Washington  and  London  would 
keep  alternative  sources  of  supply  “under 
constant  review”  and  co-ordinate  the  em- 
ployment of  shipping.  In  the  theater  the 
Allied  commander  could  build  up  com- 
mon stockpiles  and  distribute  materiel 
among  his  forces  “as  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation demands.”  But  supply  and  requisi- 
tioning channels  were  to  be  kept  distinct, 
and  any  interchange  between  sources  of 
supply  would  be  confined  to  “special 
cases”  “as  determined  by  both  coun- 
tries.” As  one  draft  of  the  official  com- 
munication to  Eisenhower  put  it,  “you 
need  not  concern  yourself  with  the  actual 
source  of  supply.”  26 

The  theater’s  proposed  supply  plan, 
completed  late  in  October,  accordingly 
drew  clear  lines  separating  the  administra- 
tion and  supply  of  national  forces,  with 
the  exception  that  the  small  American 
contingent  with  the  Eastern  Force  was  to 
draw  its  supply  for  the  present  through  the 
British  First  Army.  Two  features  of  the 
plan  immediately  became  a subject  of 
controversy.  Requisitions  for  the  U.S. 
Western  and  Center  Forces  were  to  be 
routed  to  London,  there  screened  by  the 
theater  SOS,  and  then  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. Reserves  in  North  Africa  were  to 


be  built  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  ninety 
days  of  supply  and  twelve  units  of  fire,  and 
an  additional  sixty  days  of  supply  and 
three  units  of  fire  were  to  be  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  American  forces 
in  North  Africa.27 

These  provisions  were  aimed  at  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  distance,  double  lines 
and  sources  of  supply,  and  the  unbalanced 
distribution  of  shipping  resulting  from 
convoy  restrictions.  It  seemed  likely  that 
the  forces  in  North  Africa  could  be  served 
for  some  time  more  directly  and  continu- 
ously from  the  United  Kingdom  than  from 
the  States.  Communications  (by  radio,  air, 
and  sea)  to  the  north  would  be  shorter  and 
simpler  than  those  to  the  west;  emergency 
needs  could  be  met  more  promptly  in 
London  than  in  Washington.  Barring  a 
change  in  the  U.S.  Navy’s  escort  policy, 
the  convoys  from  Britain  would  continue 
to  provide  the  largest  supply  pipeline  into 
the  new  theater.  The  proposed  stockpile  in 
Great  Britain  would  provide  balanced 
cargo  to  utilize  this  capacity  fully,  and 
flexibility  in  meeting  unexpected  needs. 
Admittedly,  these  arrangements  would  in- 
volve wasteful  double  handling  and  dou- 
ble hauling,  and  would  commit  large 
stocks  of  American  supplies  to  the  British 
Isles,  a theater  that  at  the  moment  had  an 
uncertain  future  in  Allied  strategy.  When 
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conditions  became  more  stable,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  American  forces  would  be 
supplied  entirely  and  directly  from  the 
States.  As  for  the  high  level  of  reserves 
proposed  for  North  Africa,  the  theater 
submitted  it  as  a goal  without  a time 
limit.28 

The  plan,  in  short,  was  interim  not 
final.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  it  w'as  dis- 
liked in  Washington,  where  Somervell  and 
his  staff  wanted  to  place  supply  to  the  new 
theater  on  a routine  basis  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. To  send  requisitions  to  be  screened  in 
London,  they  thought,  was  merely  a de- 
vice “to  keep  the  SOS  ETO  busy.”  29  Effi- 
cient supply  demanded  direct  and  simple 
channels  of  communication  and  a direct 
flow  of  shipments.  Why  could  not  Eisen- 
hower give  his  task  force  commanders  ap- 
propriate instructions  as  to  priorities,  and 
allow  them  to  requisition  directly  on  the 
New  York  port?  The  separate  Torch  re- 
serve, finally,  was  anathema.  General 
Lutes  declared  it  would  result  in 

. . . a confused  and  confounded  supply  sys- 
tem. We  would  find  Torch  supplied  with 
subsistence  sold  to  the  British  through  Lend 
Lease.  Also,  procurement  of  other  supplies 
for  Torch  would  be  made  in  the  U.K.  when 
such  supplies  were  readily  obtainable  from 
the  U.S.  Moreover,  it  would  be  uneconomi- 
cal to  unload,  distribute  to  warehouses,  store 
and  then  reship  to  Africa.30 

Somervell  tried  to  persuade  the  theater 
to  draw  upon  the  British  for  part  of  the 
needs  of  the  Center  Force,  and  to  accept  a 
very  limited  reserve  stock  for  Torch  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  sufficient  to  utilize  space 
in  the  KMS  convoys.  But  Eisenhower  de- 
cided in  mid-November  that  his  Torch 
reserve  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be 
sufficiently  large  and  balanced  to  meet 
emergency  needs  of  all  his  American 


forces.  He  demanded  with  some  asperity 
that  his  desires  be  met.31 

In  substance  they  were  met.  After  fur- 
ther acrimonious  correspondence,  a provi- 
sional arrangement  was  made  early  in 
December  to  govern  the  flow  of  supply 
until  the  full  burden  could  be  shifted  to 
the  United  States.  This  provided  in  the 
British  Isles  a month’s  reserve  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  North  Africa  (based  on 
actual,  not  future  strength)  consisting  of 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  expend- 
able supplies,  packaged  lubricants,  organ- 
izational equipment,  and  two  units  of  fire. 
Patton’s  force  was  to  send  its  requisitions 
to  and  be  supported  directly  by  the  New 
York  port.  The  American  contingent  in 
the  Eastern  Force  would  be  fed  by  convoys 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  drawing  upon 
American  supplies  there.  Center  Force 
would  be  supplied  from  the  United  States 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  UGS  convoys, 
which  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
an  estimated  five  shiploads  a month  from 
the  Torch  reserve  in  Great  Britain.  Any 
Torch  shipments  sent  from  the  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  to  join  KMS 
convoys  without  unloading.  Center  Force 
requisitions  would  be  sent  through  Allied 
headquarters  to  the  European  theater 
headquarters  in  London,  which  in  turn 
would  requisition  on  New  York  for  what 
could  not  be  provided  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  simpler  and  more  direct  proce- 
dures desired  by  SOS  had  to  await  the 
general  stabilization  of  logistical  arrange- 


(1)  Msg  4404,  London  to  AG  WAR,  2 Nov  42. 
(2)  Msg  5020,  London  to  AG  WAR,  18  Nov  42.  Both 
in  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

2,1  Pencil  notation  on  msg  citedln.  27 ( 1 H. 

:i0  Ltr,  Lutes  to  Goodman,  20  Mar  42,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File. 

:iI  (1)  Corresp,  30  Oct-4  Nov  42,  in  Policy  file,  I,  34, 
38,  41,  and  42.  (2)  Msg  cited  n.  28(2). 
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merits,  which  began  the  following  Feb- 
ruary.32 

The  Convoy  Bottleneck 

It  was  abundantly  clear,  long  before  the 
assault  convoys  sailed,  that  the  Navy’s  cur- 
rent convoy  restrictions,  rather  than  port 
or  overland  transport  capacity  in  the  the- 
ater, would  govern  the  rate  of  build-up 
and  maintenance  in  North  Africa.  Even 
the  limitations  upon  accommodations  in 
North  African  ports,  as  revealed  in  Sep- 
tember, did  not  alter  this  fact  since  only 
more  frequent  convoys  were  needed  to  fill 
berths  and  anchorages  as  rapidly  as  vessels 
could  be  discharged.  Studies  made  by  the 
SOS  staff  in  September  and  October 
(Table  12 ) indicated  that  the  theater  would 
be  able  to  absorb  through  its  western  ports 
and  to  move  across  the  Atlas  Mountains 
enough  cargo  to  sustain  about  440,000 
troops — far  more  than  the  250,000  that 
might  be  supported  by  UGS  convoys  run- 
ning at  twenty-five-day  intervals  to  Moroc- 
can harbors,  which  could  accommodate 
only  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  vessels 
at  a time.  If  the  Strait  were  kept  open  and 
the  Oran-area  ports  should  thus  be  avail- 
able to  receive  the  residue  of  the  forty-five- 
ship  UGS  convoys  that  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  the  west,  enough  cargo 
could  be  brought  into  the  two  groups  of 
ports  to  support  about  400,000  U.S.  troops. 
But  this  number  was  far  less  than  the  in- 
take capacity  of  those  ports;  those  in  the 
Oran  area  alone  were  estimated  to  have 
facilities  to  discharge  seventy-five  cargo 
ships  a month,  enough  to  support  almost 
600.000  troops.  These  calculations  lay  be- 
hind the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
SOS  in  September  and  October  to  per- 
suade the  Navy  to  escort  larger  or  more 
frequent  convoys.33 


The  experience  of  the  first  few  weeks 
following  the  assault  bore  out  these  ex- 
pectations. Despite  the  chaos  on  the  docks 
of  Casablanca,  all  but  two  ships  with  par- 
tial loads  of  less  than  two  thousand  tons 
were  discharged  by  the  time  the  first  slow 
convoy  arrived  on  1 December.  There- 
after, as  order  was  restored  and  more  men 
and  trucks  arrived,  efficiency  improved, 
and  cargo  moved  more  rapidly.  In  most 
cases,  docks  were  cleared  two  days  or  more 
before  the  arrival  of  incoming  convoys.34 
It  was  not  inadequate  port  capacity,  either 
in  the  west  or  inside  the  Mediterranean, 
but  lack  of  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  and 
motor  transport,  and  the  mire  of  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  roads  near  the  front  that 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  bog- 
down  in  Tunisia  in  December.  True,  the 
capacity  of  the  ports  to  handle  continu- 
ously the  tonnages  needed  for  large-scale 
operations  had  not  yet  been  tested,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  eastern  Algerian  and 
Tunisian  roads  and  railroads  revealed  in 
December  were  an  ill  omen  for  the  future. 
(See  Map  4.)  In  the  back  of  all  the  plan- 
ners’ minds,  moreover,  lurked  a grim  pic- 
ture of  the  logistical  feats  that  would  be 
demanded  if  the  enemy  should  cut  the 
passage  of  the  Strait;  the  studies  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  addressed  to  this  un- 
pleasant possibility,  had  arrived  at  the 
indicated  capacities  for  overland  move- 
ment only  on  the  assumption  of  heroic 
efforts,  myriad  transport  equipment  and 
personnel,  and  no  enemy  interference  with 

32  (1)  Memo,  Maj  Gen  Walter  Bedell  Smith  for 
TAG,  4 Dec  42,  sub:  Sup  Plan  for  U.S.  Forces  in 
Torch,  copy  in  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,” 
App.  F,  OCMH.  (2)  Diary,  4 Dec  42  entry,  cited 

E2ia3.  , 

33  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  See  above,  ICh.  XVII. 

34  (1)  Msg,  Patton  to  WD,  3 Dec  42,  OCT  563.51- 
565.3  Africa  1941-42.  (2)  Msg  R-4249,  WD  to  Al- 
giers, 12  Dec  42,  OCT  565.3-900  England.  (3)  Other 
corresp  in  same  files,  (4)  See|'l  able  13[ 
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Table  12 — Estimated  Capacity  To  Support  Forces  in  North  Africa  Through 

Morocco:  September-October  1942  a 


estimated  intake  capacity  of  ports 


Port 

Total  Troops 
Supported  b 

Total  Ship 
Tons  Dis- 
charged 
Monthly  * 

Ships  Discharged  Per  Month 

Accommoda- 
tions for 
Military 
Shipping 

Total 

At  Berth 

By  Lighter 

All  ports  d 

443,000 

616,000 

56 

44 

12 

16 

Casablanca 

495,000 

45 

36 

9 

12 

Safi 

99,000 

9 

6 

3 

2 

Fedala 

* 22,000 

' 2 

' 2 

0 

2 

ESTIMATED  CAPACITY  FOR  OVERLAND  SUPPLY — CASABLANCA  TO  ORAN  g 


Type  of  Transportation 

Troops 

Supported 

Capacity  in  Short  Tons 

Per  month 

Per  day 

Total  capacity 

350,000 

228,000 

7,600 

By  rail,  with  existing  equipment  (5  trains  daily) 

69,000 

45,000 

1,500 

By  road,  using  8,000  2^-ton  trucks  and  trailers  1 

281,000 

183,000 

6, 100 

Additional  overland  capacity  needed  to  equal  port  intake  capacity 

(443,000  troops)  ' 

93,000 

60,000 

2,000 

• For  different  approaches  to  the  same  problem,  and  divergent  estimates,  see  tablet  8 and|22.| 

b Estimated  at  1.4  ship  tons  per  man  per  month. 

8 Estimated  at  11,000  ship  tonB  per  vessel. 

<*  The  smaller  ports — Rabat-Sale,  Mazagan,  Port-Lyautey,  Agadir,  and  Mogador — had  only  shallow  anchorages  and  no  berths. 

• Estimated  sufficient  to  meet  requirements  of  entire  force  in  petroleum  products. 

i Small  tankers. 

s Since  these  studies  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Strait  might  be  closed  by  the  enemy,  the  question  of  overland 
capacity  beyond  Oran  was  not  examined,  but  note  that  it  is  here  assumed  that  all  troops  would  be  east  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  For  studies 
based  on  the  contrary  assumption,  see | table  22. | 

h At  .65  short  tons  per  man  per  month  (1.4  ship  tons). 

1 This  would  require  approximately  14  reinforced  truck  regiments. 

i This  would  require  running  about  7 additional  trains  daily,  for  which  additional  railroad  equipment  would  have  to  be  imported. 

Source:  (1)  Memo,  Ping  Div  OCT  for  Gen  Wilson,  12  Sep  42,  sub:  Size  of  Force  Capable  of  Being  Supplied  Through  Atlantic  Ports  . . . , 
and  (2)  Memo,  Ping  Div  OCT  for  Strategic  Logis  Div  SOS,  25  Sep  42,  sub:  Port  Personnel  Reqmts  for  Sp  Opns,  both  in  Torch  Jul-Sep  42 
folder,  OCT  HB;  (3)  Rpt  by  Strategic  Logis  Div  SOS,  16  Oct  42,  sub:  Logis  Implications  of  Opns  of  Sp  Task  Force,  and  (4)  Rpt  by  Strategic 
Logis  Div  SOS,  5 Oct  42,  sub:  Ability  for  Sustained  Supply  of  Special  Operation  and  Operations  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  both  in  Ping  Div 
ASF  files. 


movements  over  the  long  rail-and-road 
defile  from  Casablanca  to  Oran.  But  in 
November,  immediately  after  the  land- 
ings, hopes  ran  high,  and  planners  ban- 


died about  target  strength  figures  (for 
American  forces  in  North  Africa)  of 
500,000,  600,000,  and  higher.  The  im- 
plied assumption,  in  short,  was  that  convoy 
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restrictions  sooner  or  later  would  have  to 
be  lifted.31-’ 

The  convoys  from  the  United  States  to 
Casablanca  (most  of  them  sailing  from 
New  York)  were  scheduled  in  pairs — one 
fast  and  one  slow — departing  about  the 
same  time.  (See\Table_  /Jj)  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  launching  of  each  provided  its 
own  variation  on  the  themes  of  haste  and 
waste,  though  not  on  the  epic  scale  of  the 
assault  convoys,  and  the  process  did  not 
become  reasonably  orderly  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  One  basic  cause  of  this  per- 
sistent administrative  confusion  was  the 
circumstance  that  the  loading  of  each 
cargo  convoy  was  whipsawed  by  every 
change  in  the  troop  composition  of  its 
parent  troop  convoy.  Particularly  in  the 
UG-3  and  UG-4  convoys,  which  sailed 
early  in  December  and  January,  respec- 
tively, the  theater’s  late  requests  for  re- 
assignment to  Center  Force  of  troop  spaces 
earlier  assigned  to  Patton’s  forces  met 
fierce  resistance  from  the  latter’s  head- 
quarters, resulting  in  a chain  of  piecemeal 
changes  in  the  convoy’s  troop  lists  that 
threw  the  whole  outloading  process  into  a 
turmoil.  At  least  nine  major  changes  were 
made  in  the  UGF-4  troop  list  during  De- 
cember, creating  chaos  in  equipment 
shortage  lists  and  in  the  routing  of  ship- 
ments. A multitude  of  minor  items  that 
ordinarily  would  have  been  supplied  at 
home  stations  had  to  be  sent  from  depots 
directly  to  port. 


Changes  which  deleted  units  at  a late  date 
resulted  in  maintenance  supplies  being 
shipped  which  were  not  required.  Changes 
which  added  units  resulted  in  a complete  re- 
check of  maintenance  being  furnished  to 
insure  that  sufficient  equipment  was  en  route. 
Many  last-minute  shipments  were  required. 3fi 

One  late  substitution  replaced  three  tank 


destroyer  battalions,  conveniently  located 
near  the  east  coast  and  ready  to  move,  by 
three  others  only  half  equipped,  which 
had  to  be  called  up  from  a camp  in  Texas.37 

The  loading  of  the  cargo  convoys  was 
further  disrupted  by  late  urgent  requests 
for  changes  in  their  cargoes.  Special  ship- 
ments of  salvage  equipment  were  called 
for  to  clear  the  cluttered  harbors,  signal 
equipment  to  meet  a crisis  in  communica- 
tions. One  request  at  the  end  of  December 
for  twenty  thousand  ship  tons  of  Ordnance 
materiel  to  replace  losses  in  the  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  made  it  necessary  to  dis- 
place all  but  about  30  percent  of  the 
organizational  equipment  of  Center  Force 
troops  sailing  in  UGF-4.  A few  days  later 
came  further  requests  for  a total  of  241 
medium  tanks  to  replace  old-model  tanks 
in  the  British  6th  Armored  Division;  these 
squeezed  out  most  of  the  remaining  organ- 
izational equipment,  and  two  fast  freight- 
ers had  to  be  taken  from  the  Western  Task 
Force  allotment  in  the  convoy  to  move  the 
materiel  over  to  Center  ports.  Field  com- 
manders needed  75-mm.  self-propelled 
guns  immediately  to  replace  the  37-mm. 
antitank  weapons,  which  had  failed  to  stop 
new  German  tanks,  and  almost  a hundred 
were  set  up  for  UGS-4.  The  Air  Forces 
reversed  a decision  of  weeks  earlier  not  to 


:'5  ( 1 ) Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe,  p.  124.  (2) 
Memo,  Gen  Handy  for  SW,  10  Nov  42,  sub:  Trs  in 
NW  Africa.  Item  2a,  Exec  5.  (3)  Rpt  by  Strategic 
Logis  Div  SOS,  16  Oct  42,  sub:  Logis  Implications  of 
Opns  of  Sp  Task  Force,  p.  1.  (4)  Rpt  by  Strategic 
Logis  Div  SOS,  1 0 Nov  42,  sub:  Jt  Pool  of  Mil  Sups 
(Sp  Opn).  p.  10.  Last  two  in  Ping  Div  ASF. 

Ifi  Memo,  Lutes  for  Styer,  9 Jan  43,  Misc  Notes, 
Lutes  File. 

:l7  (1)  Corrcsp  in  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File, 
OCMH;  Item  9,  Exec  5;  and  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Ping 
Div  ASF.  (2)  Diary,  Nov-Dec  42  entries,  cited 
In.  21  f 7 71  (3)  Chronology  of  a Certain  Plan,  Nov-Dec 
42  entries.  Ping  Div  ASF.  (4)  Summary  Convoy  UG-3 
and  UG-4  in  History,  6th  Port,  Transportation  Corps, 

1 8 Apr  43,  Vol.  I,  OCT  HB.  (5)  See|Table  ltj 
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send  aviation  gasoline;  at  least  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  addi- 
tional tanker,  since  by  this  time  it  was 
fairly  certain  that  neither  UG-4  convoy 
would  have  its  full  complement  of  vessels, 
because  of  late  changes.  On  1 January  an 
eleventh-hour  message  unexpectedly  can- 
celed the  huge  tank  order;  the  next  day 
the  order  was  restored.38 

This  train  of  confusion  took  its  toll,  and 
bad  luck  exacted  an  additional  price.  The 
two  UG-3  convoys  were  delayed  five  days 
by  successive  changes  in  vessel  assign- 
ments, engine  trouble,  and  the  late  arrival 
of  three  transports,  and  this  delay  retarded 
the  whole  subsequent  convoy  schedule. 
The  Navy  expelled  two  vessels  from  UGS-3 
because  they  could  not  muster  the  pre- 
scribed ten-knot  speed;  another  vessel  was 
damaged  in  collision,  another  fouled  her 
anchor,  another  developed  engine  trouble. 
In  all  five  ships  had  to  turn  back.  A few 
days  after  sailing  came  news  that  storms 
had  scattered  part  of  the  convoy.  Two 
more  vessels,  finally,  were  lost  within  sight 
of  their  goal— one  aground  a few  hundred 
yards  from  Casablanca  Harbor,  the  other 
blown  up  nine  miles  from  Oran.  UGF-3 
had  better  luck,  but  one  transport,  the 
George  Goethals,  with  2,000  troops  aboard, 
broke  down  only  150  miles  out  of  New 
York.  “They  say,”  later  wrote  an  OPD 
officer,  “the  Captain  never  saw  the  vessel 
until  24  hours  before  it  sailed  and  he  took 
it  out  under  written  protest  that  it  was  not 
seaworthy.” 30 

In  the  UG-4  convoys,  the  backing  and 
filling  over  tanks  and  other  changes  forced 
port  officials  to  request  successive  post- 
ponements, and  resulted  in  a sloppy  job  of 
stowage  that  later  drew  complaints  from 
the  theater.  Before  the  convoy  sailed,  Gen- 
eral Lutes  protested  that  SOS  could  not  be 
held  responsible  “if  this  piecemeal  system 


of  orders  and  changes  of  orders  continues. 
It  is  realized  that  General  Eisenhower  is 
engaged  with  the  enemy  . . . , but  there 
is  a limit  beyond  which  this  headquarters 
cannot  be  helpful.”40  Early  in  January 
bad  weather  held  up  lightering  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  the  convoys,  with  many 
ships  only  partially  loaded,  did  not  get 
away  until  13-14  January — eight  days 
late.  Three  vessels  had  to  be  left  behind, 
two  of  them  stuck  in  the  mud.  Four  of  the 
ships  that  sailed  were  lost,  three  of  them 
victims  of  enemy  submarines.41 

The  confusion  of  November,  December, 
and  January  in  connection  with  the  out- 
loading  of  the  follow-up  convoys  repre- 
sented to  some  degree  a breakdown  of  the 
administrative  mechanism  OPD  had  set 
up  to  control  this  logistical  operation.  Fol- 
lowing the  departure  of  most  of  Patton’s 
staff  late  in  October,  a rear  echelon  was 
installed  in  the  Munitions  Building  near 
the  OPD  offices  to  look  after  Western  Task 
Force  interests.  OPD  itself  kept  one  or  two 
officers  in  New  York  to  supervise  the  load- 
ing of  troops  and  equipment,  and  from 
November  on  one  of  these  officers  was  des- 
ignated to  represent  Center  Force.  OPD 
also  imposed  direct  and  close  surveillance 
upon  the  whole  movement  of  troops  and 
materiel  to  the  theater,  seeking  to  co- 
ordinate the  competing  demands  of  the 
task  forces  according  to  the  policies  of  the 
theater  commander,  as  OPD  understood 

Diary,  Nov-Dee  42  and  Jan  43  entries,  cited 

[Eznza' 

■is  Memo,  Brig  Gen  Carl  A.  Russell  for  Gen  Handy, 
6 Jan  43,  sub:  Delay  of  Sailing  Date  for  UGF-4  and 
TJGS-4,  Item  2,  Exec  5. 

4"  Memo  citedLn_2£j 

11  ( 1 ) Diary,  Dec  42,  Jan,  and  2 Feb  43  entries,  cited 
n.  21  (7J  (2)  Chronology,  Dec  42,  Jan,  and  2 Feb  43 
entries,  citedln.  37(3[i.  (3)  Corresp  in  OPD  045.43 
Convoys  Naval.  (4)  Memo,  Hull  for  Styer,  30  Jan  43, 
18  Shipg  file,  II,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5)  Corresp  re  UG-3 
and  UG-4  in  18  Shipg  file,  I and  II,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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them,  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
means.42 

This  direct  supervision  raised  jurisdic- 
tional problems.  Some  of  the  orders  of  the 
OPD  representatives  at  the  port  changing 
priorities  and  vessel  assignments  conflicted 
with  port  officials’  understanding  of  the 
theater’s  desires.  SOS  challenged  one 
order  to  set  aside  three  shiploads  of  food 
for  the  civilian  population,  since  “the  only 
known  authority  for  [them]  is  a statement 
in  a speech  by  the  President,”  and  in  the 
end  OPD  reversed  the  order.43  OPD  also 
clashed  with  the  Transportation  Corps 
when  the  latter  argued  that  certain  orders 
contravened  CCS  shipping  assignments; 
SOS  took  the  position,  on  behalf  of  Trans- 
portation, that  in  such  cases  the  latter 
could  accept  only  “minor”  not  “major” 
revisions  of  troop  movements — unless,  of 
course,  OPD  could  establish  its  right  “to 
modify  CCS  directives.”  44  So  large  an  issue 
was  not  really  involved,  although  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  implementing  JCS  and 
CCS  directives  had  to  be  worked  out  later 
in  a different  context.  The  episode  was 
merely  a by-product  of  more  or  less  impro- 
vised administrative  arrangements  and  the 
friction  usually  produced  in  times  of  stress 
by  the  appearance,  in  the  flesh,  of  super- 
visors from  a higher  echelon  with  whom 
the  people  on  the  operating  level  normally 
deal  only  by  correspondence.  Port  officials 
became  nervous — as  one  observer  noted, 
“they  spend  more  time  looking  over  their 
shoulder  than  in  looking  ahead.”  45  Late 
in  December,  after  Patton’s  rear  echelon 
had  departed,  supervision  of  the  UG-4 
outloading  was  assigned  to  a small  staff 
from  the  4th  Motorized  Division  (then 
scheduled  for  early  sailing).  The  senior 
officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Fay  B.  Prickett,  arrived 
late,  when  the  confusion  at  the  port  was  at 
its  height,  but  after  living  through  that  ex- 


perience he  felt  his  presence  had  been 
beneficial.  He  also  echoed  the  complaints 
of  SOS  officials  regarding  “the  present  hit 
or  miss  loading  system  with  its  consequent 
loss  of  time  and  cargo  space,”  which  had 
its  roots,  he  pointed  out,  in  unsettled  load- 
ing plans  and  repeated  changes.46 

Widening  the  Bottleneck 

With  the  arrival  of  UGS-4  in  North 
African  ports  early  in  February  1943,  the 
convoys  from  the  United  States  had  trans- 
ported some  1,254,000  ship  tons  of  dry 
cargo  to  the  theater.  This  was  roughly 
363,000  less  than  earlier  estimates  of  the 
amounts  that  should  have  been  moved  by 
slow  convoys  alone  in  that  time.  Succes- 
sive delays  in  sailings  had  lengthened  the 
planned  twenty-five-day  convoy  cycle  to 
one  nearer  thirty  days.  Ships  had  dropped 
out  of  convoy  and  a few  had  been  lost; 
many  ships  had  sailed  not  fully  loaded. 
Unanticipated  demands,  moreover — sig- 
nal and  salvage  equipment,  tanks  for  Brit- 
ish forces,  supplies  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, arms  for  French  troops — had  crowd- 
ed out  organizational  equipment  and 
maintenance  for  U.S.  forces.47 


4-  Corresp  in  OPD  370.5  Task  Force,  65,  100,  108; 
OPD  320.2  Task  Force,  14,  73,  81;  and  OPD  400 
Task  Force,  83,  128,  144,  158,  165. 

4:1  Chronology,  20  Nov  42  entry,  citedln.  3 7 1- 3 1 1 

44  Chronology,  26  Nov  42  entry,  cited  In.  37(31. 

45  Memo,  Col  Claude  B.  Ferenbaugh  for  Gen 
Handy,  15  Jan  43,  sub:  Informal  Comments  of  Gen 
Prickett  . . . , 18  Shipg  file,  II,  Case  28,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 

46  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Chronology  11,  20,  26  Nov,  and  21 
Dec  42  entries,  cited  n,  37(3)1 

47  (1)  See  iTable  ll]  (2)  Rpt  cited  jn.  (3) 

Diary,  25  and  30  Dec  42  entries,  cited  ln._LILz.il. 

The  expectation  figure  is  based  on  an  average  of 
thirty  dry  cargo  vessels  handled  each  month  in  west- 
ern ports,  nineteen  in  center  ports;  539,000  ship  tons 
per  rtionth,  1,617,000  for  three  months. 
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In  December  SOS  had  proposed  a 
solution — to  drop  every  other  troop  con- 
voy. This  would  restore  balance  to  the 
flow  of  troops  and  cargo,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  ship  full  allowances  of  equipment 
about  the  same  time  that  the  troops  sailed, 
and  also  to  clear  up  the  backlog.  Even 
with  fewer  troop  convoys,  SOS  calculated, 
the  use  of  large  transports  exclusively 
(feasible  with  a longer  convoy  interval) 
would  permit  about  forty  thousand  troops 
to  be  sent  with  each  convoy,  enough  to 
move  all  high-priority  units  to  the  theater 
by  June;  escorts  would  be  employed  more 
economically  and  some  smaller  transports 
could  be  diverted  to  other  theaters.  The 
theater  staff  proposed  to  go  even  further 
by  replacing  alternate  troop  convoys  by 
fast  cargo  convoys.  But  SOS  pointed  out 
that  fast  freighters  were  needed  on  longer 
runs  and  that  a full  convoy  of  them,  load- 
ed with  mixed  cargo,  could  probably  not 
be  discharged  in  the  five-day  interval  be- 
tween arrival  of  slow  and  fast  convoys. 
Both  schemes  went  by  the  board,  along 
with  others,  because  of  difficulties  of  tim- 
ing and  escorting.48 

In  December  the  question  of  larger  con- 
voys was  also  raised.  General  Eisenhower 
requested  that  the  UGS  convoys  be  en- 
larged to  accommodate  a few  French 
ships  loaded  with  equipment  for  French 
troops  and  supplies  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  North  Africa,  with  a view  to  en- 
suring the  continued  co-operation  of  the 
French  authorities  in  North  Africa.  The 
Navy  was  persuaded  to  add  three  vessels 
to  each  slow  convoy,  and  later  waived  the 
requirement  that  they  must  be  French 
vessels.  Under  continuing  political  pres- 
sure, Eisenhower  in  January  allotted 
25,000  tons  per  convoy  for  French  rear- 
mament materiel  and  30,000  tons  for 
civilian  supplies.  While  the  lend-lease  ton- 
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nage  actually  carried  in  UGS-4  and  suc- 
ceeding convoys  did  not  always  come  up 
to  these  levels  and  some  of  the  civilian 
supplies  were  sandwiched  in  as  filler  cargo, 
the  three-ship  enlargement  authorized  for 
the  slow  convoys  provided  little  or  no 
space  for  Army  cargo.  It  was,  however, 
the  prelude  to  further  enlargements  in  the 
spring.49 

Additional  convoys  could  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Early  in  December  the 
British,  to  whom  the  first  new  tank  land- 
ing ships  (LST’s)  were  assigned,  agreed  to 
turn  over  from  eight  to  twelve  of  them  to 
move  cargo  from  the  United  States  to 
North  Africa,  and  the  U.S.  Navy  under- 
took to  escort  a separate  convoy  inserted 
between  UG-3  and  UG-4.  A month 
passed,  however,  before  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  the  convoy  was 
scheduled  for  15  January,  to  follow  UG-4. 
Loading  the  LST’s  presented  unusual  dif- 
ficulties, owing  to  the  novelty  of  their  use 
as  cargo  carriers  and  to  difficulties  of  as- 
sembling suitable  cargo  in  time  for  sailing. 
Some  of  the  engines,  too,  were  defective. 
Escort  vessels  were  ready  on  15  January, 
but  the  LST’s  were  not.  Late  in  the  month 
the  Navy  issued  an  ultimatum,  and  on  27 
January  the  ten  LST’s  limped  out  only 
partly  loaded.  Five  promptly  turned  back 
because  of  engine  trouble,  and  the  others 
put  in  at  Bermuda.  Not  until  late  in 
March  did  the  first  LST’s  from  the  States 
finally  reach  the  theater.  Other  LST’s  and 

48  (1)  Diary,  30  Dec  42  and  10  Jan  43  entries,  cited 
I n.  1 1 ( / 1.  (2)  Min  of  conf  at  Hotel  St.  George  . . . , 

25  Jan  43,  20  Gen  file,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371. 
(3)  Msg  for  Br  Admiralty,  3 1 Jan  43,  18  Shipg  file,  II, 
Case  72,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

49  (1 ) Corresp  in  Exec  8,  Vol.  II,  and  in  OPD  370.5 
Africa,  86.  (2)  1 700  Report,  27  Dec  42,  OPD  Current 
Group  files,  DRB  AGO.  (3)  Diary.  12  Nov  42,  5,  27, 
and  28  Feb  43  entries,  cited [r7!~ 2 1 < 7 ) | (4)  See  OPD 
045.43  (4-8-42)  Convoys  Naval,  Sec  1.  (5)  For  French 
rearmament,  see  below, [ch.  XVIIl] 
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CONVOY  OF  LCI’S  CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC 


some  LCI’s,  destined  for  use  in  the  im- 
pending attack  on  Sicily,  began  to  move 
across  the  Atlantic  in  larger  numbers 
about  this  time,  some  independently, 
some  accompanying  the  slow  convoys.50 

The  most  dramatic  move  to  open  the 
convoy  bottleneck  came  in  February. 
Since  early  December  the  shortage  of  ve- 
hicles in  the  theater  had  increasingly 
hampered  Allied  operations.  The  railroad 
from  Oran  eastward  was  a poor  thing,  but 
supplies  moved  over  it  in  greater  volume 
than  could  be  hauled  from  railhead  to  the 
front.  When  the  Allied  chiefs  met  at  Casa- 
blanca in  January,  Eisenhower  painted 
for  them  a cheerless  picture,  with  little 
hope  for  a break-through  in  Tunisia;  on 
the  16th  it  was  decided  to  abandon  plans 
for  an  American  attack  to  the  southeast. 
On  the  25th  Eisenhower  told  Marshall, 


Somervell,  and  British  staff  officers  in  a 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  St.  George  in  .Algiers 
that  his  need  for  vehicles  was  desperate, 
and  that  he  was  considering  replacing  the 
troop  transports  in  the  next  fast  convoy  by 
fast  freighters  in  order  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional trucks.51 

10  (1)  Memo,  Wansbrough-Jones  for  Wylie,  22  Oct 
+ 2,  OCT  320.2-563.14  England.  (2)  Memo,  Capt 
Warren  for  Opns  OCT,  31  Oct  42,  sub:  Use  of  LST 
as  Cargo  Carrier,  OCT  370.5  Mvmt  Bolero,  (3) 
Diary,  8 Dec  42  and  2 Jan  43  entries,  citedln.  2 1 ( 7il 
(4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross,  7 Jan  43,  sub:  Cargo  for 
LST,  18  Shipg  file,  II,  Case  19,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5) 
Other  corresp  in  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Ping  Div.  ASF.  (6) 
Memo,  Gross  for  Styer,  30  Jan  43,  sub:  Rpt  on  Con- 
voy LST,  OPD  045.43  Sec  1.  (7)  Related  corresp  in 
same  file.  (8)  Memo,  Ferenbaugh  for  CG  SOS,  25 
Jan  43,  sub:  LST  Convoy  ....  (9)  Memo,  Handy 
for  COMINCH,  25  Jan  43,  sub:  Landing  Craft  to  N 
Africa.  Last  two  in  18  Shipg  file,  V,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

■*'  (1)  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Handy,  7 Dec  42,  Item  1, 
Exec  5.  (2)  Min,  57th-58th  mtgs  CCS,  15-16  Jan  43. 
(3)  Min  cited|n,  48(2).| 
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By  this  time,  actually,  vehicles  were  ar- 
riving in  considerable  numbers.  More 
than  4,500  had  come  in  UGS-3  at  the  end 
of  December,  and  5,300  were  on  the  way 
in  UGS-4.  In  UGF-4,  moreover,  were 
technicians  and  equipment  for  assembling 
crated  (TUP)  vehicles,  capable  of  putting 
on  the  road  3,000  trucks  per  month.  But 
to  Somervell  the  situation  presented  a 
challenge.  Eisenhower  needed  trucks,  on 
wheels,  in  a hurry,  and  SOS  could  prove 
its  ability  to  deliver  in  an  emergency. 
Somervell  declared  that  if  the  Navy  could 
find  escorts,  he  would  have  a special  con- 
voy ready  to  sail  in  three  weeks.  Admiral 
King  promised  to  produce  the  escorts,  and 
Somervell  immediately  cabled  his  instruc- 
tions to  Washington — 5,000  2 ‘/2-ton 

trucks  (1,500  on  wheels),  400  1 ‘/2-ton 
trucks  (200  on  wheels),  72  big  tank  trans- 
porters, 2,000  trailers  for  the  trucks,  and 
some  rolling  stock,  all  to  be  loaded  and 
ready  by  15  February,  along  with  certain 
service  units.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way.62 

In  Washington  the  huge  SOS  organiza- 
tion swung  into  action.  Here  was  some- 
thing fixed  and  tangible  to  grapple  with — 
a specific  order,  unencumbered  by  fluctu- 
ating troop  lists  or  uncertain  priorities, 
with  a deadline  too  imminent,  probably, 
for  last-minute;  changes.  Two  days  after 
Somervell’s  message  arrived,  General 
Styer  cabled  back  that  the  job  could  be 
done — “if  you  want  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing shipped,  we  would  like  to  allow  more 
time.”  53  Twenty  ships  were  lined  up,  to 
sail  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Hampton  Roads.  The  service  troops,  it 
was  decided,  would  be  divided  between 
UGF-5  and  UGF-6,  rather  than  risking 
passage  via  the  slow  special  convoy,  which 
would  reach  the  theater  less  than  two 
weeks  ahead  of  UGF-6  anyway.  There 


were  a few  additions  to  Somervell’s  orig- 
inal order.  General  Arnold  asked  for 
eighty  P-38’s,  some  special  vehicles  and 
ammunition;  the  Navy  added  a tanker- 
load of  diesel  fuel;  20,000  tons  of  lend- 
lease  filler  cargo  were  also  added;  at  a late 
hour  passage  was  arranged  for  three  small 
V-mail  detachments.  The  operation  went 
off  like  a charm.  Some  of  the  usual  pro- 
cedural bottlenecks  were  bypassed  alto- 
gether: depots  shipped  to  the  port  without 
clearance,  and  cargo  was  loaded  as  it  ar- 
rived without  priorities,  any  residue  being 
held  for  UGS-6.  By  the  9th  it  was  clear 
that  all  ships  would  be  fully  loaded;  by 
the  1 1th  all  cargo  was  in  port  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  Baltimore,  practically  all  at 
New  York.  When  the  convoy  sailed,  as 
scheduled,  on  the  15th,  it  carried  6,800 
vehicles.  Two  vessels,  added  to  the  original 
twenty,  immediately  became  casualties, 
one  because  of  engine  trouble,  the  other 
fouled  in  her  own  antitorpedo  net  just 
outside  Hampton  Roads,  but  they  joined 
UGS-6  the  following  month.  There  were 
no  other  mishaps/’1 * 3 4 

It  was  a brilliant  performance.  Its  suc- 
cess resulted  in  part,  obviously,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  convoy  was  not  tied 
to  a corresponding  troop  convoy  with  a 
fluctuating  troop  list  and  loading  priori- 
ties. But  UGS-5‘/2  was  no  walkover.  It  was 
set  up,  loaded,  and  dispatched,  from  start 

(1)  Min  cited|  n.  48(2)|  (2)  Diary,  4 Dec  42,  2 7 
Jan  43  entries,  and  passim,  citedfn-  2 1(7)|.  (3)  Msg 
7428,  AGWAR  to  Styer  [from  Somervell,  signed 
Eisenhower],  26  Jan  43,  Hist  Mat,  Mediterranean 
Campaigns'folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (4)  See  [Table  14 j 
5 Msg,  CofS  SOS  to  Somervell,  29  Jan  43,  copy  in 
History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  App.  4A, 
OCMH. 

1 ( 1)  Diary,  2 7 Jan- 1 1 Feb  43  entries,  cited  n. 
[2 1 (7]|.  (2)  Memo,  Dissingcr  for  Lutes,  23  Jan  43,  sub: 
Additional  Convoy,  18  Shipg  file,  V’,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

(3)  Memo,  Col  Normal  H.  Vissering  for  CG  NYPOE, 

28  Jan  43,  sub:  Sp  Convoy  . . . , 18  Shipg  file,  II, 
Ping  Div  ASF. 


Draft  of  radlograa  to  General  Soaervell 


Conandlng  General 
Serrlcea  of  Supply 
U3AFME 

Cairo,  Egypt 


CONCERNING  TOUR  TWO  IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATIONS  REGARDING  GENERAL  GRAY  AND 
Qs-4.1.  Ova,  ixhL^ jiU 

SPECIAL  CONVOY  PARENTHESIS  CRA. "FORD  PROM  STYER  TO  DP  PBlilVUIlUO  90  - Fo  1 

* A TO 

Uriel  £^L±VtW 

SOMERVELL  90  PARENTHESIS  GENERAL  GRAY  VMS  SELECTED  DETACHMENT  OF  rOUITTOm 


WILL  PROCEED  BY  AIR  THIRTYFIRST  JANUARY  COMMA  REMAINDER  OF  DETACHMENT  WILL 

FOLLOW  BY  AIR  0 ABOUT  ONE  WEEK  PERIOD  OIL  MAN  FOR  LARKIN  0.  BEING  PROCURED 

AND  WILL  BE  DISPATCHED  WITHOUT  DELAY  PERIOD  THREE  COASTER  TANKERS  OF  ONE 
jUrJy 

THOUSAND  TON  CAPACITY, ARE  BEING  PROCURED  FOR  NORTH  AFRICA  PERIOD  PROGRESS  IS 
BEING  MADE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  CONVOY  PERIOD  I SAW  ADMIRAL  HORNE 
AND  HE  WILL  PROVIDE  ESCORTS  PERIOD  WSA  HAS  NOMINATED  TWENTY  VESSELS  WHICH  ARE 


BEING  ASSEMBLED  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  DEPARTURE  TIME  PERIOD  IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT 
OK  Su,rAr}t.i  SvSir,TtrTC  & A r&ry  }TE.fAi 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  LISTED  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  PERIOD  FOR  REASONS  OF  SAFETY  AND 
A 

tAAZcK  ( ? y 6A 

EARLIER  ARRIVAL  OF-l'ACtT  Cf*  TlftSt  TROOPS  LISTED  WILL  BE  DISPATCHED  ON  UG  FIVE 
'fz  R\ovT>  I'VE  £%PECF  TO  CAHET  PATE  AHV  WiLt-r/cr  Lt  T you 
'PoyV/v'  IF  You  y/A/vT  ?£.MTAtrOH  ftuiLO/Vj-  SHtPPtrP 

JLease  allo\a/  aacre  t/me  *C£>V 

Ke-PEATBp  To  TK~£  &//D  

n r RtSRADfl)  UNCLASSIfUD 

; J&y,  i_0>0lR  itC  ,y  Ui  ?t>3  l 6 6 1 3 


DRAFT  OF  “PENTAGON”  CABLE,  Styer  to  Somervell,  concerning  the  special  North 
African  convoy,  UCS-5'/i. 
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to  finish,  in  three  weeks,  with  operations 
spread  over  three  ports  and  while  other 
convoys,  including  the  UG-5’s  which 
sailed  the  week  before,  were  also  being 
prepared.  General  Eisenhower  was  im- 
pressed. 

This  shipment  [he  wrote  later]  immeasur- 
ably improved  our  transport  and  supply 
situation  and  had  a profound  effect  in  all 
later  operations.  It  was  accomplished  under 
circumstances  that  should  give  pause  to  those 
people  who  picture  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments as  a mass  of  entangling  red  tape. 

. . . The  trucks  began  arriving  in  Africa  in 
less  than  three  weeks  after  I made  my  initial 
request  [an  exaggeration,  as  shown  above], 

. . . The  tremendous  value  of  this  shipment 
appeared  in  our  increased  ability  to  . . . 
transfer  troops  rapidly  from  one  portion  of 
the  front  to  another.55 

By  various  expedients,  during  the  sec- 
ond three  months  of  the  build-up  in  North 
Africa,  the  convoy  bottleneck  was  thus 
widened  though  not  broken.  Following 
the  successful  experiment  of  UGS-5V2, 
another  special  convoy,  UGS-6V2,  was  dis- 
patched in  March  carrying  more  French 
rearmament  cargo,  and  a third,  UGS-7'/2, 
sailed  in  April.  Others  followed.  The  Navy 
in  December  had  reduced  the  minimum 
speed  limit  for  slow  convoys,  thus  permit- 
ting more  flexibility  in  selection  of  vessels, 
and  sundry  cargo  vessels  and  LST’s  were 
added  to  the  regular  convoys.  Late  in  the 
winter,  fast  tankers  began  to  carry  bulk 
gasoline  and  oil  on  unescorted  runs  to 
North  Africa  directly  from  the  Caribbean. 
These  “Oil  Torch”  (OT)  runs  made  room 
in  regular  convoys  for  more  cargo  vessels. 
Finally,  starting  in  April,  the  Navy  raised 
the  ceiling  for  slow  convoys  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  vessels.56 

From  early  February  through  early 
May  (UGS-4  through  UGS-7V4),  the  con- 
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voys  brought  in  some  1,958,000  ship  tons 
of  dry  cargo  from  the  United  States, 
almost  three  fifths  again  as  much  as  in  the 
preceding  three-month  period.  With  the 
arrival  of  UGS-7'/2,  about  410,000  Ameri- 
can troops  were  being  supported  in  the 
theater,  a month  later  the  number  had 
risen  to  slightly  over  500,000.  By  that 
time,  too,  most  of  the  troops  were  being 
equipped  at  full  allowances,  the  backlog 
had  been  substantially  cleared  up,  and  an 
elaborately  accoutered  army  was  being 
prepared  in  North  Africa  for  the  descent 
on  Sicily.57 

On  the  whole,  performance  had  borne 
out  the  September  and  October  estimates 
of  the  logistical  staffs.  Six  months  after  the 
landings  convoys  from  the  United  States 
were  sustaining  forces  of  approximately 
the  size  anticipated.  Advance  estimates 
had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
convoy  restrictions  would  continue  in 
force.  Instead,  they  had  been  relaxed,  but 
only  late  in  the  period,  and  the  flow  of 
cargo  over  the  whole  period  had  been  re- 
tarded by  partial  loadings,  delays,  losses, 
and  withdrawals.  Very  few  convoys  sailed 
with  a full  complement  of  vessels.  More- 
over, even  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  in- 
flow of  cargo  remained  well  within  port 
capacity.  In  the  west  this  was  largely  be- 
cause the  Strait,  contrary  to  the  planners’ 


15  (1)  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe,  pp.  148-49. 
In  the  third  sentence  quoted,  Eisenhower  may  have 
had  in  mind  the  trucks  on  UGS-4,  which  arrived  in 
the  theater  on  4 February.  (2)  Diary,  13  Feb  43  entry, 
citedjrT  21  (7)1 

s<i  (1)  Diary,  11  Feb  43  entry,  citedfm  21(71  (2) 
Morison,  Battle  of  the  Atlantic , pp.  353-54.  (3)  Corresp 
in  OPD  045.43  (4-8-42)  Convoys  Naval,  Sec  1;  OPD 
370.5  Africa,  86;  and  Exec  8.  Vol.  IJ.  (4)  For  UGS- 
614,  see  below,  Chs.lX VlllliXX Vll  (5)  See  below, 

lAfip._A.jD 

07  (l)  See  Tables  |l  3[  [i~4  (2)  Diary,  5 and  6 Mar  43 
entries,  cited|n.  21  (7).| 
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fears,  had  remained  open;  the  bulk  of  in- 
coming tonnages  was  therefore  moved 
around  to  the  inside  ports,  especially  after 
March,  and  the  capacity  of  Algiers  and 
the  small  ports  to  the  east  was  greatly  ex- 
panded. In  the  west,  the  second  three 
months  saw  an  actual  diminution  of  cargo 
intake — from  about  455,000  to  327,000 
ship  tons.58 

The  Beginning  of  Routine  Support 

From  early  1943  on  logistical  support  of 
the  forces  in  North  Africa  became  more 
stable,  its  methods  more  routine.  One  of 
the  most  positive  signs  of  this  trend  was 
the  discontinuance  of  automatic  supply. 
The  original  intention  had  been  to  close 
off  automatic  shipments  after  convoy 
UGS-5.  In  January  General  Lutes  raised 
the  issue  with  the  General  Staff,  pointing 
out  that  the  steady  flow  of  stereotyped 


maintenance  shipments  and  overship 
ments  of  filler  cargo  had  piled  up  large, 
surpluses  of  ammunition,  fuel,  and  food  in 
North  Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  while 
the  troops  still  lacked  organizational 
equipment.  The  shift  to  requisition  supply 
was  made  in  April,  with  UGS-7.  Unregu- 
lated shipments  of  all  the  categories  ex- 
cept subsistence  ceased,  and  later  in  the 
spring  the  North  African  and  other  the- 
aters came  under  new  status  report  and 
requisition  procedures.59 

Efforts  were  also  made  in  late  winter 
and  spring  to  introduce  order  and  system 
into  the  loading  of  UG  convoys.  Two 

:,s  See  apps.  of  History,  6th  Port,  cited|n.  3 7 ( 4 ) | 

( 1 ) Diary.  3,  5,  9,  1 5,  1 7,  1 9,  and  27  Feb  43  en- 
tries, r.it.eriln.  21  f 7 1 1 (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  OPD,  20  Jan 
43,  sub:  Visit  to  N Africa  . . . , 20  Gen  file,  I,  61, 
Ping  Div  ASF.  (3)  Corresp  in  18  Shipg  file,  II,  Case 
61,  Ping  Div  ASF;  and  20  Gen  file,  I,  84,  Ping  Div 
ASF.  (4)  See  below, [Ch~XXIII.| 
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things  were  needed  above  all  else — an 
early  troop  list  and  an  embargo  on  changes 
for  at  least  the  final  month  before  sailing. 
OPD  had  enshrined  these  rules  in  official 
policy  the  summer  before,  during  the  early 
Bolero  movements,  and  had  protested  re- 
peatedly to  the  theater  against  their  viola- 
tion, but  to  no  avail,  General  Lutes  and 
Colonel  Magruder,  author  of  the  unen- 
forced policy,  thought  that  the  most  effec- 
tive solution  would  be 

...  to  convince  the  theater  commander  that 
the  reduction  in  cargo  transported,  because 
of  inefficiency  in  loading  resulting  from  last- 
minute  changes,  is  more  damaging  than 
would  be  the  postponement  of  urgently  de- 
sired troop  units  or  cargo.00 

In  mid-December  OPD  had  tried,  with 
no  success,  to  persuade  Eisenhower  to 
send  a small  staffback  to  the  States  to  co- 
ordinate the  follow-up  movements  on  the 
spot,  where  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
see  the  difficulties  the  War  Department 
faced.  Later  in  the  winter  OPD  sent  one 
of  its  officers,  Col.  Voris  H.  Connor,  to  the 
theater  to  make  another  effort.  Connor 
tried  earnestly  to  persuade  the  theater 
staff  to  send  back  each  month  a revised 
priority  list  of  troop  units  desired  during 
the  coming  six  months,  so  that  convoys 
could  be  made  up  without  last-minute  ex- 
changes of  messages.  In  the  theater  the 
problem  was  regarded  in  a different  light. 
In  effect  the  theater  staff  wanted  to  be 
able  to  select  what  it  needed,  at  the  latest 
possible  moment  before  a convoy  sailed, 
from  a pool  of  ready  units,  materiel  and 
shipping  set  up  in  advance  in  the  States. 
It  saw  no  possibility  of  freezing  its  require- 
ments and  priorities  six  months,  or  even 
one  month,  in  advance.* 01 

In  essence,  the  staffs  on  each  side 
wanted  the  same  thing:  for  themselves  a 
wide  range  of  alternatives  and  no  fixed 
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decisions  up  to  the  last  moment,  for  the 
other  side  fixed  plans  and  decisions  well 
in  advance.  Under  the  circumstances 
neither  side  could  have  what  it  wanted. 
Procedures  worked  out  in  late  winter  and 
spring  provided  that  the  theater  would 
submit  each  month  a list  or  catalogue  of 
troops  that  probably  would  be  needed 
during  the  following  six  months,  along 
with  a priority  list  projected  two  months 
ahead — but  both  subject  to  change.  This 
was  an  improvement,  but  it  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  the  military  situation  over- 
seas as  long  as  the  theater  itself  did  not 
possess  a reservoir  of  troops  and  materiel 
upon  which  it  could  draw  to  meet  the  fluc- 
tuating demands  of  that  situation. fi- 

As  the  restrictions  on  size  and  frequency 
of  convoys  from  the  United  States  began 
to  be  relaxed  in  January  and  February, 
the  temporary  logic  of  the  circuitous  rout- 
ing of  part  of  the  flow  of  supply  through 
the  United  Kingdom  also  became  weaker. 
In  February  use  of  the  KMS  convoys  from 
Britain  to  supply  American  forces  was  dis- 
continued as  a normal  procedure,  though 
authorized  as  an  exceptional  one,  and  the 
small  Torch  reserve  in  Britain  was  liqui- 
dated.63 

Memo  citedln.  59(2  )1 

(1)  Corresp  in  OPD  370.5  Africa,  85;  and  OPD 
370.5  Task  Force,  146,  148,  15 1 . (2)  Diary,  30  Dec  42 
entry,  cited  in~21 1’ 71.  (3)  Memo  cited  In.  59121. 

(1)  Msg  2345,  Freedom  [Algiers]  to  VVD,  22  Feb 
43.  (2)  Msg,  NYPOE  to  Freedom,  25  Feb  43.  Both  in 
18  Shipg  file.  II,  Case  75,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (3)  Diary, 
30  Dec  42  and  2 Feb  43  entries,  cited  h.  2 1 ( 7 ].  (4) 
Msg,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  9 Feb  43,  CM-OUT 
3050.  (5)  Msg,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  18  Apr  43, 
CM-OUT  7888.  (6)  Msg,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower, 
26  Apr  43,  CM-OUT  10758.  (7)  Msg,  Eisenhower  to 
Marshall,  16  Apr  43,  CM-IN  9818.  (8)  Msg,  Eisen- 
hower to  Marshall,  25  Apr  43,  CM-IN  15147- 

B:l  (1)  Msg  2122,  VVD  to  CC.  NATOUSA,  1 1 Feb 
43,  Policy  file,  I,  64,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Msg,  WD  to 
CG  ETOUSA,  13  Feb  43,  Policy  file,  I,  65,  Ping  Div 
ASF.  (3)  Diary,  15  and  26  Feb  43  entries,  cited  n. 
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An  adequate  service  establishment,  one 
of  the  essentials  of  stable  logistics  in  a the- 
ater, developed  slowly  in  North  Africa.  At 
the  time  of  the  landings  no  SOS  for  the 
entire  theater-to-be  had  yet  been  created, 
and  that  of  the  Western  Task  Force  existed 
only  in  skeleton  form.  General  Wilson, 
commander  designate  of  the  Western 
Force’s  SOS,  thought  that  the  planned 
service  force — about  sixty  thousand  troops, 
some  22  percent  of  Patton’s  whole  force — 
was  inadequate,  and  that  current  move- 
ment schedules  would  not  build  it  up  rap- 
idly enough.  Yet  in  October  and  succeed- 
ing months  the  calls  of  the  inside  forces  for 
troop  space  in  the  convoys  took  prece- 
dence generally  over  the  needs  of  the 
Western  Task  Force.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber General  Marshall  wrote  Eisenhower 
that  Torch  had  exhausted  the  pool  of 
available  service  units  and  was  cutting 
into  permanent  zone  of  interior  overhead; 
he  urged  the  theater  commander  to  build 
his  service  establishment  as  far  as  possible 
on  native  labor.  Of  this  expedient  most 
commanders,  including  General  Wilson, 
took  a dim  view,  and  their  experience  fol- 
lowing the  landings  strengthened  their 
distaste.  Eisenhower  wrote  in  December 
that  the  native  laborers  deserted  at  the 
first  bomb,  and  General  Wilson’s  pungent 
report  that  same  month  dilated  on  their 
laziness  and  thievery.  In  January  he  again 
complained  at  length  of  the  lack  of  service 
troops  in  the  western  sector  (where  he  now 
commanded  the  Atlantic  Base  Section). 
The  other  sectors  were  little  better  off.  In 
the  entire  area,  American  forces  of  almost 
180,000  were  supported  by  only  2,500 
service  troops  along  the  line  of  communi- 
cations. Not  until  March  did  substantial 
numbers  begin  to  arrive.  Late  that  month 
there  were  some  63,000  service  troops  in 
the  theater,  along  with  about  the  same 


number  of  air  forces  and  171,000  ground 
forces.64 

There  were  other  indications  that  the 
period  of  emergency  supply  was  coming  to 
an  end.  Theater  supply  requirements  be- 
gan to  include  items  typical  of  settled  oc- 
cupancy—oil  and  gasoline  pipeline,  con- 
struction materials,  timber,  and  a growing 
volume  of  civilian  supplies.  Air  Forces 
planning  staffs  began  to  produce  grandi- 
ose projects  for  developing  North  Africa 
into  a great  base  for  air  power;  there  was 
talk  of  constructing  80  base  airfields  and 
240  satellite  fields- — all  of  which,  SOS  as 
usual  had  to  point  out,  involved  far  more 
materiel  than  there  would  be  shipping  to 
transport.  And  as  the  great  battle  for 
Tunisia  drew  near,  SOS  already  was  look- 
ing beyond:  In  February,  General  Lutes’ 
staff  began  to  draw  up  the  first  detailed 
supply  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.65 

The  Dwindling  of  Bolero 

Far  down  on  the  priority  list,  the 
Bolero  program  languished  during  the 
last  four  months  of  1942  since  the  resources 
earlier  assembled  to  support  it  were 
drained  off  into  other  undertakings.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1943  it  almost  ex- 
pired.66 


64  (1)  Corresp  in  OPD  320.2  Task  Force,  Sec  2.  (2) 
Msg  R-2593,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  30  Oct  42, 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (3)  Msg,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  31 
Oct  42,  CM-IN  4301.  (4)  Ltr  cited |n.  51(131  (5)  Rpt 
Gen  Wilson,  12  Dec  42,  sub:  Rpt  on  Opns  in  N 
Africa,  20  Gen  file,  I,  47,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  Memo, 
Wilson  for  Somervell,  20  Jan  43,  copy  in  Frierson, 
Preparations  for  “Torch,”  pp.  149-56,  OCMH.  (7) 
Symbol:  Casablanca  Bk.,  Dec  42-Jan  43,  Vol.  II, 
ETO  Tab  A,  and  N African  Theater  of  Opns,  Tab 
A,  Trident  Revision  [7  Apr  43],  in  Exec  6.  (8)  For 
the  general  problem  of  service  troops,  see  above,  Ch. 

sn 

6:'  Diary,  1 7 Dec  42  and  26  Feb  43  entries,  and 
passim,  cited  k ? I (7). 

65  For  detailed  discussion,  see  Ruppenthal,  Logis- 
tical Support  of  the  Armies,  Chs.  II— III. 
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In  August  1942  the  immediate  impact 
of  preparations  for  Torch  upon  Bolero 
was  slight.  Scheduled  troop  movements  to 
the  British  Isles  during  August  were  re- 
duced by  about  20,000  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a few  small  transports  for  conversion  to 
combat  loaders.  Even  so,  more  than  102,- 
000  troops  sailed  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  that  month.  August  cargo  shipments, 
more  than  double  those  of  the  month  be- 
fore, were  somewhat  less  than  scheduled 
but  still  very  large,  and  the  reduction  re- 
flected a shortage  of  immediately  avail- 
able cargo,  not  shipping.  With  most  of  the 
ready  or  near-ready  divisions  earmarked 
for  Torch,  advance  shipments  of  equip- 
ment to  the  British  Isles  were  halted  be- 
fore they  had  well  begun.  WSA  com- 
plained in  mid-August  that  vessels  were 
lying  idle  on  Army  berth  in  New  York  for 
lack  of  Bolero  cargo  to  load.ST 

No  one  believed  that  movements  could 
continue  at  this  rate.  If  they  could  not,  the 
still  accredited  Bolero  build-up  objec- 
tives were  pure  fiction  and  could  cause 
serious  imbalance  in  whatever  limited 
flow  of  supply  might  be  maintained.  The 
Second  Bolero  Key  Plan,  issued  by  the 
theater  at  the  end  of  July,  had  set  up  an 
ultimate  troop  basis  of  1,147,000.  “We 
have  received  some  enormous  requests 
from  the  U.K.,”  noted  General  Lutes 
early  in  August,  “which  in  the  light  of  our 
present  information  appear  to  be  unrea- 
sonable and  will  probably  be  considerably 
reduced.”  fi8  In  the  effort  to  fill  space,  all 
kinds  of  cargo  were  being  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  more  or  less  haphaz- 
ardly, and  certain  types  seemed  to  be 
piling  up  to  excessive  heights.  There  was 
reportedly  enough  frozen  beef  in  England 
to  feed  American  forces  there  for  almost  a 
year  and  a half.  Throughout  August  the 
SOS  tried  vainly  to  obtain  a decision  as  to 


what  size  and  kind  of  force  should  govern 
supply  planning  and  shipments.  “OPD 
will  do  nothing,”  Colonel  Magruder 
gloomily  noted  in  the  staff  diary  on  the 
17th,  “except  radio  General  Eisenhower 
for  his  recommendations.”  69  Late  in  the 
month  a single  division,  the  29th,  was 
placed  under  orders  for  September  or 
October  shipment;  movement  of  the  45th 
was  suspended.  General  Eisenhower,  im- 
mersed in  the  planning  of  Torch,  could 
give  little  attention  to  the  problem.  OPD, 
in  consequence,  could  offer  importunate 
SOS  officials  nothing  more  than  guesses, 
scarcely  educated,  as  to  what  strength 
Bolero  forces  might  attain.70 

SOS  thus  had  to  be  content  with  the 
cloudy  image  in  its  own  crystal  ball.  Some 
of  its  early  forecasts  were  made  simply  by 
subtracting  from  the  original  troop  basis 
of  one  million  the  strength  of  American 
forces  expected  to  be  sent  to  North  Af- 
rica—which  latter  in  early  August  was  a 
low  figure.  More  realistic  calculations  pro- 
duced totals  ranging  from  two  hundred 

,i7  ( 1 ) Diary,  3 1 Jul,  5-7,  and  1 1 Aug  42  entries, 
citedln.  21  (7)1  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Styer,  27  Aug  42, 
sub:  Items  To  Take  Up  With  Lee,  ETO  folder,  Hq 
ASF.  (3)  Rpt  by  WSA  and  BMWT,  17  Aug  42,  OCT 
565.2  England.  (4)  Memo,  Mvmts  Div  for  Opns 
OCT,  14  Aug  42,  sub:  Bolero  Cargo,  OCT  370.5 
Mvmt  Bolero.  (5)  Memo,  Marshall  and  King  for 
President,  4 Aug  42,  sub:  Torch,  ABC  38 1 (7-25-42), 
4-B.  (6)  Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  21  Aug  42, 
sub:  Conv,  Douglas  With  Franklin,  WSA  folder,  OCT 
HB.  (7)  For  troop  and  cargo  movement  figures,  see 
below, [App.  Ej  (8)  See  also  above.lCh.  XI V.1 

(:l<  Ltr,  Lutes  to  Larkin,  5 Aug  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes 
File. 

fi''  Diary,  1 7 Aug  42  entry,  citedln.  21(71. 

711  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Overseas  Sup  Off  NYPOE, 
8 Aug  42.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Slyer,  18  Aug  42.  Both 
in  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (3)  Diary,  25  Aug  42  entry, 
cited  ni  2 1 (7  |.  (4)  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary,  20  Aug  42 
entry,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (5)  Msg,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  13 
Aug  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B.  (6)  Msg  1127,  Eisen- 
hower to  WD,  13  Aug  42,  Item  5,  Exec  5.  (7)  Msg 
1380,  Eisenhower  to  WD,  21  Aug  42,  Torch  folder, 
Radiograms  tab,  Lutes  File. 
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thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand,  to  be 
reached  by  April  1943— based  on  such 
considerations  as  the  capacity  of  the  two 
Queens,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  the  sole 
remaining  Bolero  carriers.  On  18  August 
General  Lutes  asked  for  a command  deci- 
sion to  govern  supply  action,  and  on  the 
21st  SOS  formally  protested  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  concerning  the  unsettled  state  of 
logistical  requirements  for  all  Atlantic  un- 
dertakings. On  the  22d,  no  action  being 
forthcoming,  Lutes  made  his  own  decision. 
Supply  services  and  the  New  York  port 
were  directed  to  ship  to  the  European  the- 
ater on  the  basis  of  a minimum  level  of 
ninety  days  of  supply,  and  up  to  double 
that  amount,  for  three  hundred  thousand 
troops.  All  previous  requisitions  based  on 
larger  strength  were  canceled.  This  ar- 
rangement the  War  Department  and  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  accepted  for  the  present.7 1 

This  was  only  a stopgap.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember General  Marshall  accepted  OPD’s 
recommendation  that  the  flow  of  troops  to 
the  United  Kingdom  be  adjusted  to  an 
interim  target  of  150,000  ground  troops, 
forming  a balanced  force,  with  an  addi- 
tional air  component  of  95,000  and  about 
60,000  service  troops.  This  total  of  305,000, 
the  OPD  staff  estimated,  could  be  reached 
the  following  April  by  using  the  two  Queens 
on  the  North  Atlantic  run,  assuming  that 
there  were  160,000  troops  not  needed  for 
Torch  remaining  in  the  British  Isles.  But 
the  theater,  when  asked  for  recommenda- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a balanced  ground 
force  of  150,000,  argued  that  larger  num- 
bers of  air  and  service  forces  would  be 
needed  to  prepare  for  future  operations 
and  to  compensate,  through  air  bombard- 
ment, for  the  postponement  of  action 
against  Germany  on  the  ground  in  western 
Europe.  In  October  the  War  Department 
accepted  the  theater’s  proposed  interim 


troop  basis  of  427,000 — 150,000  ground, 
172,000  air,  105,000  service.72 

SOS  planners  felt  little  confidence  that 
these  objectives  would  remain  fixed,  even 
though  OPD  assured  them  they  would, 
“unless  the  present  strategic  concept  mate- 
rially changes.”73  That  “unless”  was,  of 
course,  the  root  of  the  whole  question. 
Procurement  was  continued,  therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  the  original  Bolero  require- 
ments, though  under  a low  priority,  and 
Somervell  in  October  urged,  though  with- 
out success,  an  expanded  cross-Channel 
operation  in  1943.  He  foresaw  that,  with- 
out such  a decision,  the  requirements  of 
Torch  and  other  current  undertakings 
were  likely  to  snowball  far  beyond  present 
proportions.7'1 

The  British  tried  hard  to  keep  the 
Bolero  program  alive.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber they  submitted  schedules  involving 
regular  unescorted  sailings  of  the  Queens 
and  occasional  runs  by  smaller  fast  trans- 
ports; the  Queen  Elizabeth  would  be  di- 


•'  (1)  Memo,  Maj  Richard  L.  Jewett,  OCT,  for 
Gen  Hull,  1 Aug  42,  sub:  Effect  of  Torch  Opn  on 
Bolero.  Torch  Jul-Sep  42  folder,  OCT  HB.  (2) 
Diarv,  17  and  24  Aug  42  entries,  citedfn.  21  (7)1  (3) 
M emo  for  red,  Col  Magrudcr,  5 Aug  42,  sub:  Torch, 
Policy  file.  I,  9.  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-183.  (4) 
Memo  cited  |n~70(  2).|  (5)  Memocitedlh.  bl  2 I.  (61 
Memo,  Opns  SOS  for  Chiefs  of  Svs,  22  Aug  42,  sub: 
Shpts  to  U.K.,  Misc  file.  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46- 
1 83. 

7-  ( 1 ) Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942 , Ch.  XIV7.  (2)  Memo,  OPD  for  CofS,  27  Aug  42, 
sub:  5440  Shipts  of  Tr  Units.  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B. 
(3)  Memo,  Lt  Col  E.  H.  Qualls,  OPD.  for  Gen  Hull, 
7 Sep  42.  sub:  Bolero  Com  Mtg,  ABC  381  Bolero 
(3-16-42),  4.  (4)  Memo,  Handy  for  CG  SOS,  13  Oct 
42,  sub:  Forces  for  Br  Isles,  OPD  320.2  Gt  Brit.  (5) 
Msg,  Marshall  to  USFOR.  8 Nov  42,  CM-OUT  2704. 

7 ; Memo  cited  n.  72(4). 

71  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS.  5 Oct  42,  ACofS 
OPD  1942-44  folder.  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for 
Clay,  20  Sep  42,  Opns  SOS  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3) 
Memo,  Lutes  for  Chiefs  of  Svs,  26  Sep  42,  sub:  Shipts 
to  American  Forces  in  U.K.,  Bolero  1942  folder. 
Lutes  File. 
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verted  for  one,  perhaps  two  triangular 
voyages  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  British 
were  also  willing  to  step  up  the  cycle  of 
the  Queens  on  the  Atlantic  run  from  four 
weeks  to  three,  allowing  them  to  dock  in 
the  Clyde  River  at  any  time  except  within 
four  days  before  and  after  the  full  moon. 
This  schedule  would  move  about  105,000 
American  troops  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
following  April,  as  well  as  75,000  Cana- 
dians, bringing  U.S.  forces  in  the  British 
Isles,  after  the  Torch  contingent  was  with- 
drawn, to  about  265,000.  Even  for  this 
modest  program  there  were  not  enough 
uncommitted  troops  ready  in  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  available  spaces.  The 
Army,  as  Marshall  put  it,  had  had  to 
“scalp”  eight  or  nine  other  divisions  and 
to  gather  up  practically  all  the  remaining 
service  and  auxiliary  units  fit  for  action  in 
order  to  form  the  North  Africa  task  forces. 
The  drain  on  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
troops  and  on  ammunition  stocks  had  also 
been  severe.  The  29th  Division,  which 
sailed  for  the  United  Kingdom  early  in  the 
autumn,  was  almost  literally  the  only 
major  ground  unit  available.75 

When  Colonel  Wansbrough -Jones  asked 
General  Hull  early  in  September,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Bolero  Combined  Com- 
mittee, whether  the  fifteen  thousand  or  so 
troops  needed  each  month  to  meet  the 
proposed  shipping  schedule  could  be 
found,  Hull  was  obliged  to  reply  that  it 
was  doubtful.  Later  that  month,  moreover, 
General  Eisenhower  endorsed  a British  re- 
quest to  raise  the  ultimate  American  force 
in  North  Africa  from  seven  to  nine  divi- 
sions in  order  to  release  two  British  divi- 
sions, thus  saving  shipping  by  increasing 
the  direct  flow  of  troops  from  the  United 
States  to  Africa  while  reducing  the  circu- 
itous flow  through  the  British  Isles.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  tentatively  approved  this 


arrangement,  but  pointed  out  that  it 
would  further  hold  up  the  movement  of 
American  troops  to  Britain.  “At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase,”  noted  General  Lutes, 
“it  will  be  two  years  before  the  U.K.  is 
built  up  to  the  authorized  427,000.  Of 
course,  much  can  happen  in  that  time.” 76 
In  the  combined  committees,  mean- 
while, the  British  had  been  fighting  an- 
other losing  battle  for  Bolero — in  this 
instance  over  the  amphibious  phase  of  the 
program.  Their  contention  was  that  these 
preparations,  at  least,  should  be  pushed 
with  full  vigor  in  order  to  be  ready  to  ex- 
ploit any  German  weakening  in  1 943.  U.S. 
Navy  planners  (to  whom  the  Army  mem- 
bers, on  this  matter,  generally  deferred) 
took  their  stand  on  the  CCS  statement  in 
July  that  Torch  had  made  a 1943  Round- 
up “in  all  probability”  impracticable,  and 
demanded  that  the  original  program  of 
American  landing  craft  deliveries  to  the 
United  Kingdom  be  cut  in  order  to  make 
more  available  for  operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific.77 Between  a fourth  and  a third  of 
that  program,  by  mid-August  1942,  had 
been  completed — about  800  small  craft 
delivered,  out  of  2,750  of  all  types  sched- 
uled. In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  unilaterally  canceled  produc- 
tion for  100  LST’s,  48  LCI’s  and  30 

~750)  Msg  62886,  Br  War  Off  to  Br  Army  Stf, 
Washington,  4 Sep  42,  ABC  38 1 Bolero  (3- 1 6-42) 
Sec  4.  Folder  3.  (2)  Memo  cited[n.~72(3].  (3)  Memo, 
Col  Davis  for  Strategy  and  Policy  Group  OPD,  13 
Sep  42,  sub:  Availability  of  Units  for  Sp  Opn,  ABC 
381  (7-23-42)  Sec  1.  (4)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Eisen- 
hower. 30  Oct  42,  CM-OUT  1 02  1 7. 

;r'  (1)  Min,  19th  mtg  BCC(W),  7 Sep  42,  ABC  381 
Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  4,  Folder  3.  (2)  Msg,  Wans- 
brough-Jones  to  Br  War  Off,  7 Sep  42,  Bolero  fold- 
er, OCT  HB  (3)  Related  corresp  in  same  file.  (4) 
Msg  325,  Eisenhower  to  W?D,  18  Sep  42,  Item  9,  Exec 
5.  (5)  Msg  R-1016,  Marshall  to  Eisenhower,  21  Sep 
42,  Torch  Radiograms,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (6)  Ltr, 
Lutes  to  Goodman,  20  Nov  42,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  pile. 

77  CCS  94,  24  Jul  42,  title:  Opns  in  1942-43. 
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LCT’s  in  the  interests  of  more  naval  war- 
ship construction.  The  debate,  which  went 
on  with  growing  acrimony  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  produced  little  result 
except  for  an  agreement  to  go  ahead  with 
1942  deliveries,  and  left  a legacy  of  bitter- 
ness caused  primarily  by  the  highhanded 
tactics  of  the  U.S.  Navy  planners.  What  to 
do  about  1943  landing  craft  allocations 
became  part  of  the  bundle  of  unsettled 
business  passed  on  to  the  Casablanca 
Conference.78 

In  September  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
personally  intervened  in  the  British  effort 
to  prevent  the  Bolero  program  from 
lapsing  into  suspended  animation.  The 
question  whether  or  not  to  send  convoy 
PQ-19  to  the  USSR,  following  the  costly 
experience  of  its  predecessor,  raised  the 
problem  of  what  to  offer  Stalin  if  it  were 
canceled.  Churchill  (as  Eisenhower  wrote 
Marshall)  evidently  became  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  “the  inescapable  costs  of 
Torch,”  and  expressed  astonishment 
when  told  “that  Torch  practically  elimi- 
nates an  opportunity  for  a 1943  Round- 
up.” Eisenhower  tried  to  explain  to  the 
Prime  Minister  “all  the  additional  costs 
involved  in  opening  a new  theater,  in  es- 
tablishing a second  line  of  communication, 
in  building  new  port  and  base  facilities, 
and  in  longer  turnaround.”  79  He  spoke  of 
his  plans  for  reducing  divisional  equip- 
ment and  using  certain  British  types.  But 
all  these  details  evidently  made  little  im- 
pression. Writing  immediately  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Churchill  recited  the  familiar  arith- 
metic of  Torch’s  thirteen  divisions  as 
against  the  forty-eight  originally  planned 
for  Roundup,  and  made  a strong  plea  for 
an  eight-division  build-up  of  American 
forces  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  next 
six  months.  To  the  President,  the  Army 
staff  explained  again  why  this  could  not 
be  done.  Torch  was  more  than  a thirteen- 


division  diversion — it  was  part  of  a new 
and  expensive  strategy  that,  “envisaging 
an  extensive  operation  in  North  Africa 
and  concurrently  strengthening  our  posi- 
tions in  the  Pacific  and  the  Middle  East, 
definitely  precludes  concentrating  in  the 
U.K.  on  the  scale  previously  planned.”80 
The  President,  like  Churchill,  was  an  able 
and  frequent  exponent  of  the  view  that 
logistical  obstacles  could  usually  be  over- 
ridden by  determination  and  hard  work, 
but  he  could  offer  Churchill  little  encour- 
agement.81 

In  November  the  Prime  Minister, 
flushed  with  enthusiasm  over  the  success- 
ful North  Africa  landings,  returned  to  the 
charge.  He  protested  to  the  President 
against  what  he  called  a “most  grievous 
decision  to  abandon  Roundup” — which 
interpretation  he  had  placed  upon  an 
order  by  Eisenhower’s  deputy  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Maj.  Gen.  Russell  P. 
Hartle,  to  limit  base  construction  there  to 
the  needs  of  an  ultimate  force  of  427,000. 
Churchill  admitted  that  the  original  plan 
for  a forty-eight-division  Roundup  in 
spring  1943  might  have  reflected  an  over- 
optimistic  view  of  shipping  capabilities;  it 
was  even  possible  that,  “try  as  we  will,  our 
strength  will  not  reach  the  necessary  levels 
in  1943.” 82  But,  he  insisted,  if  an  oppor- 


•*  See  CCS  105  series  and  related  papers  in  ABC 
561  (2-19-42)  Sec  2. 

7H  Ltr,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  21  Sep  42,  ABC 
381  (7-25-42),  4-B,  59. 

80  Draft  ltr  [by  OPD],  President  to  Prime  Minister, 
circa  25  Sep  42,  marked  “not  sent,”  Item  42,  Exec  10. 

81  (1)  Ltr  cited  n.  79.  (2)  Msg  151,  Prime  Minister 
to  President,  22  Sep  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B,  57. 
(3)  Msg  2112,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  1 2 Sep  42, 
Item  9,  Exec  5.  (4)  Ltr  cited  n.  80.  (5)  Msgs,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  Prime  Minister,  27  Sep  and  5 Oct 
42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  573,  576- 
77.  161  For  cancellation  of  PQ-19,  see  below,  Ch. 

I XXII.  I 

B-  Msg  21 1,  Prime  Minister  to  President,  25  Nov 
42,  WDCSA  38 1 , 1 . Copy,  dated  24  Nov  42,  is  quoted 
in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  652-53. 
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Table  13 — U.S.  Convoys  to  North  Africa:  November  1942-May  1943 


Sailing 

Date 

Arrived  in  North  Africa 

Losses 

Convoy 

Ports  of  Departure 

Date 

Ships 

Troops 

Cargo  • 

Cargo  * 

Ships 

UGF-l 

Hampton  Roads 

25  Oct 

7 Nov 

22  Troop.  . . 
7 Cargo .... 

|34, 000 

86,300 

(b) 

(b) 

UGF-2 

New  York 

2 Nov 

18  Nov 

9 Troop.  . . . 

J30,  700 

161,500 

0 

0 

11  Cargo . . . 

UGS-2 

New  York 

13  Nov 

1 Dec 

32  Cargo.  . . 

| 150 

310,200 

0 

0 

3 Tanker.  . . 

UGF-3 

New  York 

12  Dec 

24  Dec 

14  Troop.  . . 
2 Cargo .... 

■34,600 

41,400 

0 

0 

1 Tanker.  . . 

UGS-3 

New  York 

12  Dec 

30  Dec 

30  Cargo . . . 
2 Tanker.  . 

34 

285,000 

21,600 

2 

UGF-4 

New  York 

14  Jan 

25  Jan 

12  Troop. . . 
3 Cargo .... 

>29, 100 

53,  100- 

0 

0 

3 Tanker.  . . 

UGS-4 

New  York 

13  Jan 

31  Jan 

34  Cargo.  . . 
2 Tanker.  . . 

42 

316,500 

36,700 

4 

UGF-5 

New  York 

8 Feb 

19  Feb 

15  Troop.  . . 
3 Cargo .... 

■34, 300 

57,  500 

C) 

(■) 

1 Tanker.  . . 

UGS-5 

New  York  and  Hampton 

7 Feb 

25  Feb 

36  Cargo.  . . 

30 

363,  500 

7,900 

1 

Roads. 

5 Tanker.  . . 

UGS-5#.. . . 

New  York,  Hampton 

15  Feb 

6 Mar 

22  Cargo  d . . 

94 

222,  200 

0 

0 

Roads,  and  Baltimore. 

UGF-6 

New  York 

5 Mar 

18  Mar 

16  Troop  *. . 
4 Cargo .... 
1 Tanker. . . 

^6, 400 

52,700 

0 

0 

UGS-6 

New  York  and  Hampton 
Roads. 

4 Mar 

21  Mar 

34  Cargo.  . . 
2 Tanker. . . 

| 185 

329,  500 

39,000 

5 

UGL-1 

New  York 

23  Feb 

28  Mar 

10  LST 

0 

29,  300 
5, 300 

0 

0 

OT-3 

(•) 

20  Mar 

3 Apr 
11  Apr 

4 Tanker.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

UGS-6#... . 

New  York  and  Hampton 

19  Mar 

18  Cargo.  . . 

Roads. 

1 Tanker.  . . 
16  LST.  . . . 

l 881 

170,  500 

0 

0 

UGF-7 

New  York 

2 Apr 

13  Apr 

15  Troop  *. . 
4 Cargo .... 

|47,  700 

48,700 

0 

0 

UGS-7 

New  York,  Hampton 
Roads,  Baltimore,  and 

1 Apr 

19  Apr 

31  Cargo.  . . 
10  Tanker.  . 

J 146 

310,600 

29,900 

3 

Boston. 

OT-4 

(')  

14  Apr 
14  Apr 

1 May 
4 May 

0 

19,400 

0 

0 

UGS-7#.... 

New  York,  Hampton 

36  Cargo . . . 

Roads,  Baltimore,  and 

9 Tanker.  . . 

2,  500 

348,600 

0 

0 

Boston. 

17  LST.... 

UGF-8 

New  York 

29  Apr 

11  May 

19  Troop.  . . 
2 Cargo .... 
1 Tanker.  . . 

57,900 

52,  200 

0 

0 

• Cargo  in  measurement  tons;  bulk  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  are 
excluded. 

b Five  ships  torpedoed  after  arrival;  most  of  cargo  saved. 
e One  transport  in  collision  dropped  from  convoy  at  Bermuda. 
Troops  and  cargo  picked  up  by  UGF-6.  Figures  included  in 
UGF-6  totals. 

d One  ship,  dropped  from  UGS-5  due  to  collision,  arrived  with 
UGS-5  J4;  cargo  included  in  UGS-5  H totals. 


• Includes  one  ship  from  UGF-5. 

1 Rendezvoused  at  sea. 

■ Three  transports  sailed  separately  (included  in  figures).  Last 
section  of  convoy  arrived  30  April. 

Sovrct:  Based  on : (1)  charts  by  Statistical  Section,  OSD,  NYPOE, 
10  June  1943;  (2)  ASF  Monthly  Progress  Rpt,  Sec  3,  Transportation, 
31  May  1943;  (3)  History  of  6th  Port,  OCT  HB. 
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Table  14 — Types  of  Cargo  in  U.S.  Convoys  to  North  Africa: 
November  1942-May  1943  a 


Convoy 

Ammunition 

Vehicles 

(Each) 

Gasoline 

(Thousand  Gallons) 

Rations 

(Days  of  Supply) 

Navy 

Lend- 

Lease 

Coal 

(Long 

Torn) 

Con- 

sumer 

Goods 

General 
Purpose  | 

Special  1 
Purpose  | 

Packagedj 

Bulk 

“B” 

Emer- 

gency 

UGF-l 

b 11,  500 

2,061 

531 

855 

0 

16.2 

3.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UGF-2 

8,200 

2,174 

442 

7,010 

0 

15.6 

4.0 

4,200 

0 

0 

105 

UGS-2 

41,400 

1,538 

817 

17,221 

9, 198 

16.6 

1.4 

2, 100 

0 

5,200 

18 

UGF-3 

700 

590 

373 

0 

5, 670 

0.8 

2.8 

444 

2,  300 

4,400 

0 

UGS-3 

32, 100 

3,042 

1,544 

2,923 

8,400 

21.9 

2.3 

18,700 

8, 100 

1,800 

5,200 

UGF4 

1,700 

586 

75 

0 

0 

3.0 

4.1 

1,900 

13, 800 

0 

0 

UGS-4 

22,400 

2,448 

2,814 

804 

8,400 

30.0 

4.6 

6,000 

27,000 

12,  500 

3,700 

UGF-5 

354 

972 

350 

0 

4,  200 

4.2 

2.6 

150 

13,  500 

0 

0 

UGS-5 

18,400 

6,047 

2,211 

92 

16,800 

38.8 

6.1 

5,400 

56,400 

10,000 

4,100 

UGS-5# 

10,  300 

6,143 

655 

0 

0 

11.3 

3.2 

73 

22,  800 

15,000 

246 

UGF-6 

255 

596 

115 

62 

0 

1.1 

1.2 

168 

8,  800 

0 

0 

UGS-6 

8,200 

7,358 

1,  937 

59 

2,940 

23.5 

4.9 

763 

48,000 

16,  100 

420 

UGL-1 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.1 

18,  320 

0 

0 

0 

OT-3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,232 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UGS-6# 

7,  800 

538 

195 

0 

0 

: 2.i 

0.2 

505 

132,000 

1,500 

0 

UGF-7 

856 

284 

355 

473 

0 

0.0 

1.5 

668 

1,900 

0 

0 

UGS-7 

19, 100 

5,011 

1,  501 

2,  974 

12, 146 

2.9 

3.6 

2 

41,  500 

1,400 

390 

OT-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 ( 

8,  820 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

UGS-7# 

24,500 

4,625 

2,605 

7,722 

15,  162 

1.2 

0.9 

0 

45, 100 

11,700 

166 

UGF-8 

664 

177 

1% 

380 

5,460 

0.0 

1.7 

0 

1,400 

0 

0 

"All  figures  are  in  ship  tons  except  gasoline,  vehicles,  coal,  and  rations. 
Estimated. 

Sourer:  Baaed  on  charts  by  Statistical  Sec,  OSD,  NYPOE,  10  Jun  43. 


tunity  should  present  itself  to  strike  in 
1943,  the  Allies  must  be  ready  to  grasp  it. 
Churchill’s  recognition  of  the  possible  ne- 
cessity of  deferring  the  main  attack  on 
Germany  until  1944  marked  a significant 
change  from  his  position  in  September. 
The  President  now  willingly  agreed  that 
any  opportunity  for  a cross-Channel  attack 
in  1943  must  be  exploited,  and  he  re- 
assured Churchill  “we  shall  continue  with 
Bolero  as  rapidly  as  our  shipping  and 
other  resources  permit.”  How  large  a force 
should  or  could  be  assembled  in  1943 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  on  the  staff 
level,  but  for  the  present  North  Africa  and 


the  Pacific  must  take  precedence  over 
Bolero.83 

Bolero  continued  to  fade.  After  the 
sailing  of  the  29th  Division  in  October,  no 
more  divisions  were  moved  to  the  British 
Isles  for  almost  a year.  Miscellaneous 
elements,  amounting  to  approximately 
37,000  troops,  were  found  to  make  up 
shipments  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1 942,  but  the  sailing  schedule  set  up  by  the 
British  in  September  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. Queen  Mary  was  damaged  in  colli- 

S:1  Ltr,  President  to  Prime  Minister,  26  Nov  42,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate , p.  653.  Preliminary 
drafts  are  in  Item  63a,  Exec  10. 
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sion  in  October,  following  her  late  Sep- 
tember voyage,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
Atlantic  run  until  December.  Her  absence 
was  partly  made  good  by  Mariposa  late  in 
October,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  gave 
up  a scheduled  trip  to  the  Middle  East  for 
a North  Atlantic  crossing  on  24  Novem- 
ber. During  the  first  four  months  of  1943 
troop  movements  to  the  British  Isles  de- 
clined even  more  more  markedly.  Cargo 
shipments  at  the  end  of  1 942  tumbled  from 
a peak  of  almost  800,000  ship  tons  in 
August  to  less  than  100,000  tons  in  De- 
cember; no  sizable  increase  in  the  flow 
occurred  thereafter  until  spring.84 

Meanwhile,  American  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  being  rapidly  de- 
pleted by  the  outflow  to  North  Africa. 
From  a peak  of  228,000  in  October,  their 
strength  declined  to  135,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  to  105,000  two  months  later, 
by  which  time  156,000  troops  had  been 
withdrawn.  In  the  theater  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  to  continue  construc- 
tion and  administrative  preparations  on  a 
large  scale,  looking  to  an  early  resumption 


of  heavy  troop  and  supply  movements 
from  the  States,  but  these  expectations 
were  quashed  by  the  War  Department  in 
November.  Similarly,  the  theater’s  re- 
quests for  additional  service  troops  merely 
to  operate  the  existing  establishment  were 
generally  refused.  In  November  the  War 
Department  also  ordered  the  European 
theater  not  to  stockpile  beyond  the  main- 
tenance needs  of  the  reduced  troop  basis; 
authorized  supply  levels  were  lowered 
from  ninety  to  an  average  of  sixty  to 
seventy-five  days.  At  the  end  of  February 
1943,  when  its  American  establishment 
had  dwindled  to  1 04,5 1 0 troops,  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  had  become  a 
stand-by  theater  manned  by  a skeleton 
crew.85 


84  (1)  Msg  64942,  Br  War  Off  to  Br  Army  Stf, 
Washington,  12  Sep  42.  (2)  Msg  70291,  Br  War  Off  to 
Br  Army  Stf,  6 Oct  42.  (3)  Msg,  Wansbrough-Jones 
to  Br  War  Off,  9 Oct  42.  AU  in  Bolero  folder,  OCT 
HB.  (4)  Summary,  Historical  Events  and  Statistics, 
New  York  Port  of  Embarkation,  1942,  in  OCT  HB. 
(5)  See  below.  CApp.  E. 

85  See  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support  of  the  Armies, 
Chs.  II— III. 
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The  Anglo-American  Orbit 


Of  U.S.  munitions  production  during 
1942,  approximately  19  percent  was  ex- 
ported to  Allied  nations,  either  under 
lend-lease  or  as  a result  of  foreign  con- 
tracts negotiated  earlier.  If  computed  in 
terms  of  assignments  rather  than  actual 
shipments,  this  proportion  rises  to  23  per- 
cent. In  the  general  category  of  automo- 
tive vehicles — combat  and  noncombat — 
the  proportion  was  higher  yet.  For  ex- 
ample, approximately  42  percent  of  Amer- 
ican production  of  23,883  light  and  me- 
dium tanks  in  1942  was  allocated  to  other 
nations.  Of  the  munitions  exported,  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  went  to  Great 
Britain,  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  associated  nations;  25  percent 
to  the  USSR;  and  the  remainder  to  China, 
France,  Latin  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries.1 The  United  States  served  as  the 
main  reservoir  for  meeting  supply  defi- 
ciencies the  other  nations  could  not  meet 
from  their  own  production.  In  turn,  where 
U.S.  forces  operated  within  the  territories 
of  associated  powers,  they  drew  as  far  as 
possible  on  local  supplies  in  order  to  con- 
serve shipping.  This  was  what  the  com- 
mon pool  meant  in  the  various  theaters  of 
war. 

Of  these  theaters,  all  except  the  USSR 
fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  and  hence  in  the 
Anglo-American  orbit,  though  China  rep- 
resents a sufficiently  distinct  case  to  merit 
separate  treatment.  By  the  division  of 


strategic  responsibility  in  March  1942,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  China  fell  to  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Middle  East  and 
India  to  the  British  Chiefs.  The  Atlantic 
and  Europe  formed  an  area  of  combined 
responsibility.2  Yet  this  determination  of 
strategic  responsibility  did  not  necessarily 
solve  the  question  of  responsibility  for  sup- 
ply. Within  each  broad  area,  forces  of 
both  nations  and  of  their  associates  oper- 
ated. While  there  was  usually  a supreme 
Allied  commander  at  the  top,  channels  of 
supply  and  administration  were  distinct. 
Requests  to  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Boards  for  material  had  to  be  justified  by 
operational  need  in  a theater,  but  assign- 
ments were  made  on  a national  basis,  and 
material  flowed  through  national  supply 
channels.  The  British  tenaciously  clung  to 
their  prerogative  to  act  as  agents  for  those 
nations  they  conceived  to  be  within  their 
sphere  of  influence.  In  this  category  they 
classified  all  the  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  refugee  governments 
in  London,  and  the  various  independent 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  Opposition  to 
this  British  conception  grew  as  American 


1 ( 1)  Report  to  the  78th  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions From  the  Passage  of  the  Act,  March  11 , 1941,  to 
December 31 , 1942,  pp.  28-37.  (2)  Hist  of  Lend-lease 
Tanks,  1 1 Mar  41-3  1 Dec  44,  File,  ID.  (3)  Paper,  pre- 
pared by  WPB,  no  date,  sub:  Comparison  of  Interna- 
tional Aid  Asgmts  and  Trfs  With  Pdn  of  Maj  ASP 
Items,  in  ID.  (4)  See  below. IXpd.  CJ.I 

- CCS  57/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Strategic  Responsi- 
bility of  U.S.  and  U.K. 
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forces,  and  hence  American  influence  and 
interest,  increased  in  overseas  areas.  Each 
theater  came  to  present  certain  distinct 
problems  concerning  supply  channels,  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  extent  ofU.S.  logis- 
tical support  to  Allied  forces.  It  is  with 
these  specific  theater  problems  within  the 
Anglo-American  orbit  that  this  chapter 
will  be  concerned.3 

Lend-Lease  and  Reciprocal  Aid 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  nerve 
center  of  the  war  effort  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  London,  the  bulk  re- 
quirements for  Commonwealth  forces  and 
for  those  of  other  nations  the  British  spon- 
sored were  consolidated  and  deficits  that 
could  not  be  met  from  production  under 
British  control  were  presented  to  the  MAB 
in  Washington.  The  assignment  of  mate- 
rial in  Washington  was  at  first  made  in 
one  bulk  allocation  to  the  British  and 
turned  over  to  them  at  shipside  in  the 
United  States.  The  Munitions  Assign- 
ments Board  in  London  reassigned  this 
bulk  allocation  along  with  British  muni- 
tions production  to  the  various  forces  and 
theaters  involved.  As  far  as  possible,  ship- 
ment from  the  United  States  was  made 
direct  to  the  theater  of  use,  though  nor- 
mally through  British  channels.  American 
aid  flowed  directly  to  all  the  danger  spots 
around  the  globe — to  the  United  King- 
dom itself,  to  the  Middle  East,  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  to  India,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  to  such  inactive  areas  as 
south  and  west  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  proportion  was 
smaller  than  in  1941 , a larger  volume  of 
American  military  material  continued  to 
flow  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  to  any 
other  single  theater  or  country.  An  even 


greater  proportion  of  the  food  and  indus- 
trial and  raw  materials  exported  under 
lend-lease  went  there.4  The  strengthening 
of  Britain  as  the  most  dependable  partner 
in  the  Allied  war  effort,  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal base  for  military  operations  in  Eu- 
rope, continued  to  be  the  foundation  of 
American  lend-lease  policy.  England  was 
an  industrial  center,  long  accustomed  to 
import  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  and 
to  export  the  products  of  her  industry  in 
exchange.  With  prospects  of  a continuing 
flow  of  American  aid,  the  British,  in  mid- 
1940,  began  to  reorganize  their  whole 
economy  for  the  long  pull  ahead.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  they 
were  able  to  virtually  abandon  their  pro- 
duction for  the  export  trade  and  concen- 
trate their  entire  industry  on  production 
for  war.  U.S.  lend-lease  provided  the  food 
and  raw  materials  formerly  obtained  in 
exchange  for  British  exports  and,  in  ad- 
dition, machine  tools  and  components 
necessary  to  keep  British  industry  operat- 
ing at  full  speed.  Military  materials  from 
the  United  States  provided  the  marginal 
quantities  British  industry  was  still  unable 
to  produce  for  the  Empire  and  associated 
forces  deployed  in  various  theaters  around 
the  globe.  This  flow  of  American  aid  en- 
abled the  British  to  mobilize  a far  larger 
proportion  of  their  manpower  than  they 
would  have  been  able  to  had  they  been 
totally  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 

During  1942  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  received  17  percent  of 
its  total  war  supplies  from  the  United 
States  as  opposed  to  only  1 1 .5  percent  the 
previous  year.  As  American  war  produc- 
tion reached  full  capacity  in  early  1943, 


* Supply  to  British  forces  in  India  will  be  treated 


separately  in  Chapter 
story  of  the  CBI  theater. 


XIX 


as  part  of  the  general 
* Report  to  the  78th  Congress  . . . cited|n.  1(1)1 
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this  proportion  increased  considerably. 
The  extent  of  British  reliance  on  lend- 
lease  for  military  equipment  varied  from 
item  to  item,  American  supplies  serving 
both  to  supplement  British  production 
and  to  fill  gaps  where  little  or  no  British 
capacity  existed.  For  transport  aircraft, 
amphibious  vehicles,  tank  transporters, 
10-ton  trucks,  jeeps,  and  self-propelled 
artillery,  the  reliance  was  almost  complete 
since  the  British  did  little  more  than  de- 
velop experimental  models  of  their  own 
(though  in  the  case  of  self-propelled  ar- 
tillery, for  instance,  they  got  considerable 
quantities  from  Canada).  Until  they  be- 
gan production  of  the  Sten  9-mm.  gun  in 
mid- 1942  they  also  depended  entirely  on 
the  United  States  for  submachine  guns 
(Thompson  .45-caliber).  In  other  cases, 
such  as  heavy  bombers,  tractors,  and 
tanks,  there  was  some  British  production 
but  40  percent  or  more  of  the  Common- 
wealth requirements  were  met  from  the 
United  States.  For  articles  such  as  pursuit 
aircraft,  light  and  medium  bombers,  small 
arms  ammunition,  and  rifles,  British  de- 
pendence on  American  production  was 
proportionately  less,  but  substantial  quan-' 
tities  were  still  needed  to  meet  vital  mar- 
ginal requirements.3 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  King- 
dom was  operating  with  a net  deficit  that 
had  to  be  filled  by  lend-lease,  she  was  still 
able  to  make  vital  contributions  to  the  lo- 
gistical support  of  American  troops  oper- 
ating in  and  from  the  British  Isles.  It  was 
a matter  of  using  supplies  available  locally 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  of  using 
British  installations  and  services  and  a 
supply  system  that  was  already  operating. 
This  was  of  particular  importance  during 
1942  when  the  U.S.  Services  of  Supply  in 
England  was  still  in  the  development 
stage.  There  were,  nonetheless,  limits  be- 


yond which  reciprocal  aid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  be  pushed  without  en- 
tailing a corresponding  increase  in  Amer- 
ican lend-lease  that  would,  in  the  end, 
render  the  saving  in  shipping  illusory  and 
give  the  British  an  undue  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  American  supply  line.  Of 
these  limitations  and  the  dangers  inherent 
in  passing  beyond  them,  General  Somer- 
vell was  ever  aware. 

The  largest  British  contribution  was  in 
facilities,  installations,  and  services.  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
housed  almost  entirely  in  British  installa- 
tions, many  of  which  had  to  be  specially 
constructed.  During  1942  available  Brit- 
ish construction  labor  was  almost  exclu- 
sively absorbed  in  building  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  British  also  furnished  the  bulk 
of  construction  materials  and  equipment 
for  this  effort,  though  lend-lease  con- 
tributed to  their  ability  to  do  so.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  British  furnished  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  house- 
keeping services  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
U.S.  Army  (ETOUSA)  command. 

The  early  build-up  of  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  in  Britain  was  achieved  only  by  ex- 
tensive reliance  on  British  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  Eighth  used  British  airdromes, 
airfields,  repair  installations,  and  storage 
depots.  Beyond  this  it  received  from  the 
British  a large  proportion  of  its  supplies. 
Indeed,  its  first  bombing  strikes  in  July 
and  August  1942  were  primarily  British- 
mounted  operations  though  the  planes 
and  crews  were  American.  For  almost  a 
year  afterward  the  British  continued  to 
furnish  nearly  half  the  supplies  used  by 
the  Eighth. 

5 See  Hall  and  Wrigley,  Studies  of  Overseas  Supply, 
first  draft,  Ch.  I,  pp.  1-29,  Hist  Br,  Cabinet  Off,  Lon- 
don. 
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The  dependence  of  the  air  force  on  Brit- 
ish sources  of  supply  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  ground  forces  only  because  of  its 
more  rapid  build-up.  During  early  1942 
all  American  forces  drew  heavily  on  the 
British  for  food,  housekeeping  and  office 
supplies,  and  some  clothing.  When  ground 
units  arrived  short  of  equipment,  the  Brit- 
ish frequently  made  up  the  deficit  out  of 
lend-lease  stocks  received  from  the  United 
States  or,  on  rarer  occasions,  through  fur- 
nishing British-type  substitutes.  These 
emergency  issues  from  British  stocks  were 
of  particular  importance  in  fitting  out  the 
task  forces  for  invasion  of  North  Africa.6 

Virtually  all  this  British  support  was 
furnished  as  reciprocal  aid  without  money 
payment  and  arranged  directly  by  the 
ETOUSA  General  Purchasing  Board 
with  the  proper  agencies  of  the  British 
Government.  As  far  as  possible,  American 
demands  against  British  production  were 
presented  for  advance  programming  just 
as  British  requirements  in  the  United 
States  were  presented  for  inclusion  in  the 
Army  Supply  Program.  For  assignable 
items  such  as  guns,  ammunition,  and  ve- 
hicles, the  Americans  had  to  present  bids 
to  the  London  Munitions  Assignments 
Board,  but  the  bulk  of  the  aid  received 
was  in  services  and  nonassignable  items 
such  as  subsistence,  clothing,  and  con- 
struction materials,  which  were  arranged 
administratively  through  the  British  War 
Office.7 

This  developing  pattern  of  supply  to 
American  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom 
through  British  channels  soon  aroused 
General  Somervell’s  fears  of  British  con- 
trol of  the  supply  line.  The  British  usually 
asked  replacement  under  lend-lease  of  ar- 
ticles of  equipment  furnished  American 
forces,  or  increased  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  components  to  enable  them  to 


manufacture  these  replacements.  In  the 
case  of  food,  the  British  were  receiving 
large  quantities  under  lend-lease  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  furnishing  it  to 
American  forces  as  reciprocal  aid.  The 
British  espoused  the  view  that  their  pro- 
ductive facilities  could  be  devoted  prima- 
rily to  supplying  all  forces  in  the  European 
theater,  while  the  United  States  in  turn 
would  supply  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
so-called  Eastern  Group  of  theaters,  that 
is  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  But  General 
Somervell  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
this,  and  relentlessly  pushed  for  a separate 
American  supply  system  that  would  rely 
on  the  British  only  for  those  things  they 
could  furnish  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  food  issue  came  to  a head  first.  In 
June  1942  the  British  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  ETOUSA  officers  and  with 
Averell  Harriman,  the  lend-lease  repre- 
sentative in  London,  whereby  the  U.S. 
Army  would  import  directly  only  those 
items  not  available  locally.  Staple  items 
such  as  flour  and  sugar  would  be  imported 
by  the  British  in  bulk  and  drawn  by  the 
Army  from  British  depots.  In  addition, 
the  Army  would  draw  some  meat  and 
vegetables  from  British  sources,  and  items 
such  as  tea,  spices,  and  coffee,  which  could 
thus  be  imported  directly  into  England 
without  transshipment  via  the  United 
States.  In  net  effect,  the  agreement  pro- 
vided for  a pool  of  food  largely  under 
British  control,  though  for  a separate 


6 (1)  For  a summary  of  reciprocal  aid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  more  detail,  see  Ruppenthal,  Logistical 
Support  of  the  Armies,  Ch.  VI.  (2)  See  also,  Cheslaw, 
Quartermaster  Operations  in  the  War  Against  Ger- 
many, draft  ch.,  “The  Quartermaster  Establishment 
in  the  United  Kingdom.”  (3)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF I, 
pp.  63 1 -36. 

7 (1)  See  above.  ICh.  Xl  (2)  Ruppenthal,  Logistical 
Support  of  the.  Armies,  Ch.  VI. 
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American  supply  organization  that  would 
present  its  bulk  requirements  and  carry 
out  its  distribution  through  its  own  chan- 
nels.8 

General  Somervell  registered  an  imme- 
diate and  violent  dissent.  “The  whole 
scheme,”  he  wrote  Eisenhower,  “in  my 
opinion  is  one  on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
divert  food  stuffs  to  their  control  and  im- 
pose their  standard  of  living  on  our 
troops.”  9 But  the  problem  was  far  more 
complex  than  Somervell  presented  it,  as 
he  himself  later  acknowledged.  It  was 
sound  economy  to  divert  local  surpluses, 
which  occurred  from  time  to  time  despite 
the  prevailing  food  shortage  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  consumption  by  American 
troops,  and  to  use  British  storage  facilities. 
The  SOS  ETOUSA  showed  considerably 
less  fear  of  British  control  of  the  supply 
line  than  did  Somervell.  The  War  Depart- 
ment in  September  finally  gave  ETOUSA 
instructions  that  the  department  thought 
would  be  suitable  for  securing  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  from  local  procurement 
and  at  the  same  time  would  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  American  supply  line.  The 
theater  was  to  exploit  local  resources  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  consistent 
with  furnishing  standard  equipment  and 
supplies  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  simple  direct 
fashion  and  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  theater  commander.  Needed  items 
of  food  were  to  be  procured  locally  if 
available  and  if  replacement  from  the 
United  States  were  not  required.  When 
replacement  from  the  United  States  was 
required,  procurement  from  British 
sources  was  authorized:  (1)  where  the  re- 
placement was  to  be  made  in  raw  mate- 
rials less  bulky  than  the  finished  product, 
(2)  when  needed  in  an  emergency,  (3) 
where  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  spoilage 
or  loss  of  British  reserves,  (4)  where  special 
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agreement  had  been  reached  between 
ETOUSA  and  the  War  Department. 
Needed  items  of  clothing,  equipment,  and 
other  supplies  should  be  procured  from 
British  sources  if  no  replacement  were  re- 
quired, or  if  a previous  agreement  had 
been  reached  between  ETOUSA  and  the 
War  Department  on  each  separate  case.10 

The  intent  of  these  instructions  obvi- 
ously was  to  reduce  British  requests  for  re- 
placement to  a minimum.  But  meantime 
the  British,  at  considerable  sacrifice,  had 
made  large  issues  from  their  own  stocks  to 
the  American  forces  in  Torch,  and  clam- 
ored for  replacement.  Maj.  Gen.  James  K. 
Crain,  the  U.S.  executive  on  the  LMAB, 
supported  them  and  urged  that  either 
ETOUSA  or  the  U.S.  staff  of  LMAB 
should  be  empowered  to  promise  replace- 
ment for  material  diverted  under  such 
emergency  conditions.  The  Munitions  As- 
signments Committee  (Ground)  in  Wash- 
ington finally  accepted  this  principle  but 
only  subject  to  many  restrictions.  As  far  as 
possible  ETOUSA  should  make  replace- 
ment later  out  of  its  own  stocks,  or,  if  this 
were  impracticable,  the  War  Department 
should  be  consulted  before  any  replace- 
ment deals  were  arranged.  Where  emer- 
gency conditions  ruled  out  either  possibil- 
ity, ETOUSA  could  promise  replacements 
of  nonassignable  items  (foodstuffs,  house- 
keeping supplies,  and  so  forth)  and  the 


8 (1)  Msg  3457,  John  G.  Winant  to  State  Dept,  20 
Jun  42,  Br  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Aurand 
for  USW,  16  Jul  42,  sub:  Telephone  No.  3786  From 
Harriman  to  Nelson,  Capt  Gilmour’s  Copies  Aurand 
Corresp  folder,  DAD.  (3)  Cheslaw  chapter  cited 
In.  6C2'll  (4)  Ltr,  Maj  Gen  Sir  Harold  R.  Kerr,  Deputy 
QMG  Br  Army  Stf,  to  Gen  Clay,  22  Oct  42,  sub:  Pro- 
curement of  Gen  Stores  in  U.S.  for  Sup  to  Br  Trs  in 
E Group  Theaters  of  War.  AG  400.3295  (10-22-42) 
(2). 

51  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Eisenhower.  19  Jul  42,  ETO  (6) 

1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  

Cheslaw  chapter  cited  n.  6(2)| 
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U.S.  staff  of  LMAB  replacements  of  as- 
signable items  (military  equipment)  under 
the  priority  and  at  the  time  requested  by 
the  British  but  subject  to  final  approval 
by  MAC(G)  in  the  light  of  strategic  con- 
siderations. 

This  opposition  on  the  American  side 
soon  put  an  end  to  British  hopes  for  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  switch  deals  whereby  the 
Americans  would  furnish  equipment  and 
supplies  to  British  forces  in  the  Eastern 
Group  of  theaters  in  return  for  similar 
British  support  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  British  finally 
agreed  in  December  1942  that  the  two 
areas  must  be  treated  separately,  replace- 
ments to  the  British  for  supplies  furnished 
ETOUSA  as  one  issue  and  the  supply  of 
British  Eastern  Group  deficiencies  as 
another.  Under  these  dispensations,  the 
pooling  of  resources  in  the  United  King- 
dom proceeded.  If  it  did  not  go  to  the 
lengths  the  British  desired,  it  at  least 
achieved  an  incalculable  saving  in  ship- 
ping space  while  preserving  at  the  same 
time  the  principle  of  separate  national 
supply  lines  upon  which  General  Somer- 
vell insisted.11 

The  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 

In  the  days  of  the  ABDA  Command, 
the  most  pressing  lend-lease  problem  in 
the  Pacific  was  supply  to  the  Nether- 
lands Indies.  Dutch  requests  during  1941 
had  had  to  pass  virtually  unheeded.  Their 
pleas  became  frantic  after  the  Japanese 
attack  southward  began,  but  little  more 
than  a gesture  could  be  made,  for  the 
American  supply  effort  had  to  be  concen- 
trated on  strengthening  American  out- 
posts and  lines  of  communication.  The 
Dutch  had  more  cargo  space  available 


than  the  Americans  could  furnish  material 
to  fill,  but  with  the  naval  situation  out  of 
control  around  the  Indies,  there  was  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  any  ships 
could  get  through.  Neither  the  British  nor 
the  Americans  were  in  a position  to  spare 
the  highly  cridcal  materials  such  as  rifles, 
ammunition,  light  tanks,  and  antiaircraft 
guns  that  the  Dutch  requested.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  these  supplies  were  dispatched 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  the  effort  proved 
as  futile  as  had  that  to  aid  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  Netherlands  Indies  fell  to 
the  Japanese  while  most  of  the  material 
was  en  route  or  still  in  the  United  States. 
That  en  route  was  diverted  to  Australia 
and  redistributed  by  General  MacArthur 
to  forces  under  his  command,  while  sup- 
plies still  in  the  United  States  were  pur- 
chased back  from  the  Dutch  and  reas- 
signed by  the  MAB.  Remaining  Dutch 
contracts  were  either  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  or  canceled.  The  only 
Dutch  lend-lease  program  left  was  for 
their  West  Indian  forces  and  those  small 
contingents  that  made  their  way  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies  to  Australia.12 


11  (1)  Ltr,  Gen  Crain  to  Col  George  A.  Rehm, 
MAB,  29  Oct  42.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Franks  for  ACofS 
Materiel,  Nov  42,  sub:  Reverse  Lend-lease  and  Loans 
of  Sups  to  U.S.  Forces  in  U.K.  Both  in  ID  008  Reverse 
Lend-lease,  I.  (3)  Min  1366,  66th  mtg  MAC(G),  17 
Dec  42.  (4)  Ltr  cited  h.  8(4)1  (5)  Ltr,  Clay  to  Kerr,  30 
Oct  42.  (6)  Memo,  Gen  Clay  for  Gen  Tompkins, 
MAB,  31  Oct  42.  Last  two  in  AG  400.3295  (10-22-42) 

(2) .  (7)  Ltr,  Clay  to  Venning,  23  Dec  42,  AG  400.3295 
(9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  5.  (8)  Cheslaw  chapter  cited[n.  6(2)1 

(1)  See  papers  in  AG  400.3295  (12-1 6-4 1 ) ( 1) ; 
AG  400.3295  (3-17-41);  WPD  4363-21;  WPD  4295-4; 
Netherlands  Nov  and  Dec  File,  DAD;  and  Nether- 
lands Corresp  Lend-lease  1 and  2 Files,  DAD.  (2)  Ltr, 
President  to  J.  van  den  Broek,  Netherlands  Purch 
Comm,  19  Dec  41,  Auth  File  of  President’s  Ltrs,  DAD, 

(3) .  Min  1 b,  7th  mtg  MAB,  1 8 Mar  42.  (4)  Ltr,  SW  to 
OLLA,  3 Apr  42,  G-4/400.3295.  (5)  Msg  217, 
AGWAR  to  CINCSWPA.  12  Jun  42,  AG  400.3295 
(1-1-42). 
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As  Singapore,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  the  Philippines  fell  in  cataclysmic  suc- 
cession, the  British  Dominions  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  assumed  the  pre-emi- 
nent place  in  the  pattern  of  strategic  de- 
fense in  the  far  Pacific.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  primarily  agricultural,  pro- 
ducing an  exportable  surplus  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  which  in  peacetime 
they  normally  exchanged  with  England 
for  manufactured  goods.  Though  their  in- 
dustry was  increasing,  and  the  pace  of  its 
development  was  vastly  speeded  by  the 
war,  it  was  far  from  sufficient  in  1942  to 
maintain  an  essential  civilian  economy 
and  provide  equipment  for  the  armed 
forces  Australia  and  New  Zealand  could 
put  into  the  field.  The  large  American 
forces  sent  to  the  area  promised  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  the  native  economy.  These 
American  forces  would  be  operating  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  supply  lines 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  If  they  could 
draw  the  bulk  of  their  subsistence  supplies 
from  local  sources,  the  saving  in  shipping 
would  be  immense.  A fairly  simple  and 
direct  exchange  therefore  suggested  itself 
whereby  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  furnish  American  forces  with  hous- 
ing, subsistence,  clothing,  and  miscellane- 
ous supplies  and  services  in  return  for 
which  the  United  States  would  supply  the 
marginal  needs  of  both  their  military 
forces  and  civilian  economy. 

Such  a simple  and  direct  exchange 
could  not  be  arranged,  however,  without 
regard  to  Australia’s  and  New  Zealand’s 
historic  ties  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Dominion  forces  were  armed  as  part  of 
the  empire  program.  The  Americans  had 
previously  given  no  independent  consid- 
eration to  aid  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, as  their  defense  was  conceived  to  be 
a British  responsibility  and  their  needs 


were  incorporated  in  British  programs. 
Their  armies  were  equipped  predomi- 
nantly with  British  types  of  materiel  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
British  considered  assignments  to  Com- 
monwealth nations  to  be  primarily  a func- 
tion of  the  LMAB.  Britain  was  still  count- 
ing on  receiving  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials from  Australasia,  and  if  these  were 
entirely  diverted  to  U.S.  forces,  then  the 
United  States  would  have  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  British  imports.  Even  though 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  fell  within  an 
area  of  American  strategic  responsibility, 
this  established  pattern  of  relationships 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  could 
not  be  lightly  pushed  aside. 

The  Australians  in  early  1942  were 
quite  ready  to  wean  themselves  from  the 
British  connection  and  establish  closer  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  since  they 
felt  Britain  would  offer  little  support  in  the 
Pacific  war.13  They  sent  a military  mission 
to  Washington  and  established  their  own 
procurement  agency  there.  Though  less 
aggressive  than  the  Australians,  the  New 
Zealanders  generally  followed  their  foot- 
steps. Representatives  of  both  countries 
presented  in  Washington  requirements 
separate  from  those  in  the  British  over-all 
programs,  and  not  necessarily  in  con- 
formity with  them.  Among  these  were 
urgent  requests  for  construction  equip- 
ment to  build  airfields,  strategic  defense 
roads,  railheads,  and  other  facilities, 
which  they  contended  were  necessary  for 
incoming  American  troops.  By  early  April 
1 942  they  were  also  pressing  for  military 
equipment  for  the  forces  planned  by  their 
own  Chiefs  of  Staff,  forces  somewhat  larger 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  British  in 

13  See  the  account  of  the  British  Prime  Minister’s 
difficulties  with  the  Australian  Government  in 
Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  3-20. 
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the  deployment  tables  they  had  presented 
to  CCS.* 2 * 4 * * * * * * * * * 14 

It  was  obvious  that  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  needs  for  planes,  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment,  motor  vehicles,  tanks, 
and  other  equipment  must  be  met  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  War  Department 
itself  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  burden 
of  supplying  their  military  needs  in  their 
entirety,  and  regarded  their  stated  re- 
quirements as  excessive.  The  situation  de- 
manded some  separate  procedure  that 
would  permit  evaluation  of  the  supply 
needs  and  over-all  control  of  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  the  area  by  the  Americans,  and 
still  allow  Australian  forces  to  be  supplied 
partially  through  British  channels.  The 
War  Department’s  solution  was  to  place 
both  determination  of  requirements  and 
final  allocation  of  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
General  MacArthur,  and  let  him  split  his 
requisitions  between  Washington  and 
London  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
source  of  supply  of  the  articles  concerned. 
In  May  1942  the  Australian  Government 
agreed  in  principle  to  this  system,  and  by 
July  procedures  had  been  worked  out  in 
detail  by  the  MAB  and  CCS  for  putting 
it  into  effect.  It  was  easily  agreed  that 
naval  requirements  should  be  submitted 
in  London  and  air  force  requirements  in 
Washington  since  these  were  the  normal 
sources  of  supply  in  each  case.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  in  determining  where  requests 
for  ground  equipment  should  be  tabled, 
since  part  would  come  from  Britain  and 
part  from  the  United  States.  Both  OPD 
and  SOS  insisted  all  ground  force  require- 
ments should  be  presented  in  Washington, 
on  the  theory  that  otherwise  the  JCS 
could  not  exercise  proper  control  over 
supply  to  a theater  for  which  they  exer- 
cised strategic  responsibility.  They  were 
overruled  by  MacArthur  himself,  who 


thought  such  a practice  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  The  CCS  finally  agreed 
that  all  ground  force  requirements  save 
those  for  motor  vehicles  should  be  tabled 
in  London,  with  a proviso  that  the  tabling 
of  any  item  might  be  changed  by  mutual 
agreement.15 

Under  this  system,  the  major  portion  of 
ground  equipment  furnished  under  lend- 
lease  to  Australia  was  allocated  as  part  of 
the  bulk  assignment  to  the  British,  and 
then  reallocated  by  the  London  board. 
General  Somervell  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment from  the  first  and  repeatedly  sought 
to  change  it.  He  stated  the  case  to  General 
Burns,  executive  of  the  MAB,  in  August 
1942: 

While  the  requirements  placed  before  the 
latter  board  by  the  United  Kingdom  are  jus- 
tified on  a theater  basis,  the  bids  and  alloca- 
tions are  made  in  a lump  sum  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Frequently  these  allocations  are 
reassigned  by  the  London  Board  as  it  deems 
desirable.  This  reassignment  may  or  may  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  reasons  which  govern 
the  action  of  the  Washington  Board,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  di- 


11  (1)  Memo.  Col  Ralph  C.  Benner,  Chief  of  Distrib 
Br  DAD,  for  CofEngrs,  19  Mar  42,  sub:  Construc- 
tional Engineering  Equip  for  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, Br  Colonies  Corresp  Lend-lease  I file,  DAD. 

(2)  Min  132,  12th  mtg  MAC(G),  23  Mar  42;  min  150, 
13th  mtg,  26  Mar  42.  (3)  Memo,  Herbert  V.  Evatt, 

Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  for  Presi- 
dent, 8 Apr  42,  CCS  M-I-3,  ABC  400  (2- 1 7-42)  Sec  1 . 

(4)  Min  5,  10th  mtg  MAB,  8 Apr  42,  (5)  On  British 

deployment  tables,  see  above!  Ch.  Xll 

15  (1)  Msg  985,  AGWAR  to  Supreme  Comdr  Aus- 

tralia and  Philippines,  30  Mar  42,  AG  400.3295 

(3-30-42)  (1).  (2)  Curtin-Wasserman-MacArthur 

Agreement  on  Proposed  Lend-lease  Procurement 

Procedure,  22  May  42.  (3)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for 

Secys  CCS,  27  Jun  42,  sub:  Requests  for  Mat  for 
SWPA.  Last  two  in  OPD  400.3295  Australia,  Case  19. 

(4)  Min,  19th  mtg  CCS,  12  May  42.  (5)  Memo,  OPD 
for  MAB,  20  May  42,  sub:  Asgmt  of  Priorities  to  Re- 
quests for  Sups  for  Australia,  OPD  400.3295  Australia, 

Case  7.  (6)  Min,  VVD  Gen  Council  mtg,  2 Jun  42.  (7) 

CCS  68/1,  MBW  15,  20Jul  42,  title:  Alloc  of  Mun  to 

Australia. 
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rective  from  the  CCS.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  and  the  Washington  Board  have  a di- 
rect interest  in  the  operational  requirements 
of  those  theaters  where  our  forces  are  engaged 
in  joint  operations,  the  success  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  fulfillment  not  only  of  our  op- 
erational requirements  but  those  of  other 
forces.  To  insure  this,  I am  of  the  view  that 
the  requirements  for  the  Australian  theater 
should  be  filed  by  MacArthur  at  London  or 
at  Washington  depending  on  which  place 
represents  the  usual  source  of  supply.  More- 
over, the  assignments  of  the  Washington 
Board  should  be  earmarked  and  not  subject 
to  reallocation  in  London  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Washington  Board. ,s 

Somervell’s  efforts  had  some  effect.  The 
tabling  of  bids  for  tractors  was  transferred 
to  Washington  in  September  1942.  The 
MAB  agreed  that  assignments  made  in 
Washington  for  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land should  be  definitely  earmarked  and 
not  subject  to  variation  in  London  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  Washington  board. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a fuller  in- 
terchange of  information  between  the  two 
boards.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamentals  of 
the  procedure  remained  unchanged.17 

If  the  procedure  was  somewhat  cum- 
bersome, it  worked  with  a reasonable  de- 
gree of  success.  Over-all  control  quite 
clearly  rested  in  American  hands  since 
General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  deter- 
mined the  requirements  of  the  Australian 
forces  and  assigned  priorities  for  shipment, 
whether  the  material  was  to  come  from 
Britain  or  from  America.  The  CCS  direc- 
tive in  July  also  gave  MacArthur  final 
power  to  allocate  all  supplies  in  his  area, 
and  at  first  lend-lease  shipments  were  con- 
signed to  him  as  commanding  general 
shipments  with  the  provision  that  he 
might  divert  them  to  whatever  purpose  he 
thought  best.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment objected  that  this  conflicted  with  the 
existing  civilian  control  of  ports,  and  Mac- 


Arthur agreed  that  he  could  exercise  the 
necessary  control  through  the  Australian 
machinery.  Consequently,  after  October 
1942,  shipments  of  lend-lease  to  Australia 
were  made  entirely  through  Australian 
channels.  MacArthur  exercised  his  powers 
of  allocation  largely  through  review  of 
requisitions  and  assignment  of  shipping 
priorities  rather  than  by  reallocating  sup- 
plies earmarked  for  specific  forces  under 
his  command.18 

Procedures  following  the  Australian 
pattern  were  established  in  New  Zealand, 
though  they  did  not  take  final  shape  until 
September  1942,  when  the  control  of  New 
Zealand  land  forces  finally  passed  to  the 
American  naval  commander  of  the  South 
Pacific  Area.  The  South  Pacific  com- 
mander was  also  charged  with  a review  of 
all  requirements  for  his  area,  with  assign- 
ments of  shipping  priorities,  and  with  final 
allocation  of  supplies.  New  Zealand  naval 
requirements,  except  those  for  certain 
bases  under  development  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  all  ground  force  requirements 
were  to  be  tabled  in  London,  all  air  force 
requirements  in  Washington.19 


16  Memo,  Somervell  for  Burns,  15  Aug  42,  sub:  Re- 
lationship of  WD  to  MAB  and  CPRB,  MAB  folder, 
Hq  ASF. 

11  (1)  MBW  15/1,  25  Sep  42,  title:  Tabling  in  U.S. 
of  Track-Laying  Tractors  for  Australia.  (2)  Min  821, 
45th  mtg  MAC(G),  27  Aug  42,  with  Tab  E,  Min  880, 
48th  mtg,  10  Sep  42;  Min  936,  5 1st  mtg,  24  Sep  42. 
(3)  Min  6c,  32d  mtg  MAB,  9 Sep  42.  (4)  ID  Rpt  10, 
Lend-lease  Information,  31  May  43,  sec  on  Australia. 

'*  (1)  For  details  of  shipment  priorities,  see  Msg  AG 
88,  GHQSWPA  to  AG  WAR,  2 7 Jun  42,  Australia 
IN  Cables  file,  Bk.  I,  ID.  (2)  Min  272,  23d  mtg 
MAC(G),  27  Apr  42;  min  974,  51st  mtg,  24  Sep  42. 
(3)  Min,  OLLA  mtg,  1 2 Aug  42,  ID  337  Confs,  I.  (4) 
Ltr,  J.  Paterson,  Australian  War  Sup  Procurement,  to 
ID,  14  Aug  42,  ID  008  Shipts,  I.  (5)  Msg  C-390, 
CINCSWPA  to  AGWAR,  3 1 Aug  42.  (6)  Msg  C-520, 
CINCSWPA  to  AGWAR,  18  Sep  42.  Last  two  in 
Australia  Lend-lease  Procurement  Cables  file,  ID. 

19  CCS  115,  25  Sep  42,  title:  Equip  for  New  Zea- 
land. 
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While  the  commanders  of  the  respective 
theaters  could  determine  the  require- 
ments of  their  areas,  the  decision  on  how 
far  they  should  be  met  rested  with  the 
central  machinery  in  Washington  and 
London.  In  the  directive  for  assignment  of 
munitions  (CCS  50/2),  the  CCS  gave 
Australia  “A”  priority  for  continuous 
major  operations,  and  New  Zealand  “A” 
priority  for  operations  for  two  months. 
While  of  some  value  to  the  MAB,  these 
priorities  hardly  established  the  meet  im- 
portant point,  the  relative  importance  of 
arming  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
forces  as  opposed  to  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Europe,  also  assigned  an  “A” 
priority  in  June  1942.  In  response  to  the 
request  of  the  War  Department  in  April, 
MacArthur  drew  up  a detailed  statement 
of  minimum  Australian  requirements  that 
must  be  met  from  either  Britain  or  the 
United  States.  But  even  though  these  re- 
quirements were  lower  than  those  pre- 
sented by  the  Australians,  OPD  was  re- 
luctant to  approve  them.  “From  the  point 
of  view  of  both  equipment  and  shipping,” 
noted  one  planner,  “it  is  obvious  that  in 
the  near  future  we  cannot  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Bolero  and  do  anything  in 
Australia.”  20 

After  a detailed  study  by  MAC(G)  of 
the  availability  of  the  supplies  requested 
from  both  British  and  American  sources, 
the  MAB  decided  in  June  1942  that  it 
should  accept  MacArthur’s  requirements, 
but  ruled  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  they  could  be  filled.  Assign- 
ments would  be  made  “as  soon  as  practi- 
cable in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
up  in  the  strategic  directive,  CCS  50/2.” 
Assignments  to  New  Zealand  were  placed 
on  the  same  plane  after  the  troop  basis 
presented  by  her  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Joint  Staff  Plan- 
ners.21 


In  practice,  the  flow  of  supplies  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  was  handled  by 
the  Washington  and  London  boards  on  an 
individual  item  basis,  geared  generally  to 
a situation  in  which  exact  theater  priori- 
ties were  indeterminate.  Action  in  Wash- 
ington to  meet  MacArthur’s  and  Ghorm- 
ley’s  requests  for  supplies  for  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  forces  was  limited,  as 
was  the  case  with  supplies  for  U.S.  forces 
in  their  areas,  by  the  shortage  of  shipping 
and  by  the  higher  priority  accorded  Op- 
eration Torch.  The  flow  of  military  lend- 
lease  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  dur- 
ing 1942  was  large,  but  second  in  impor- 
tance to  that  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
USSR,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  most 
significant  American  contributions  were 
planes,  trucks,  tractors,  locomotives,  tanks, 
antiaircraft  guns,  construction  supplies, 
and  specialized  jungle  equipment.22 

The  supply  of  military  equipment  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  but  one 
aspect  of  coalition  supply  in  the  Pacific. 
American  troops  had  to  be  supplied  in 
turn  from  local  sources.  To  furnish  these 
supplies  on  an  adequate  scale  and  to  serve 
as  military  bases,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land had  to  have  civilian  supplies  from 
the  outside.  The  United  States  necessarily 
became  the  source  of  these  supplies  since 


(1)  Memo,  Gen  Streett  for  Gen  Handy,  3 May  42. 

(2)  Msg  1282,  AGWAR  to  CG  USAFIA,  14  Apr  42. 

(3)  Memo,  Gen  Handy  for  Theater  Group  OPD,  26 
Apr  42,  sub:  Australian  and  Dutch  Forces  in  SWPA. 
All  in  ABC  400  (2-1 7-42)  Sec  1.  (4)  For  discussion  of 
CCS  50/2,  see  above,  ph.  Xlj  (5)  Min  cited  h.  14(4.1 

(1)  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  OPD,  22  Jun  42,  sub: 
Mun  for  Australia,  SW  Pac  Sup  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
(2)  Memo,  OPD  for  Chm  MAC(G),  13  May  42,  Tab 
3 to  min,  29th  mtg  MAC(G),  18  May  42.  (3)  Min  442, 
32d  mtg  MAC(G),  1 Jun  42;  Min  446,  34th  mtg,  15 
Jun  42;  Min  501,  35th  mtg,  22  Jun  42.  (4)  OPD  notes 
on  16th  mtg  JCS,  25  May  42,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec 
2.  (5)  Min,  16th  mtgJCS,  25  May  42,  Item  3. 

**  ( 1 1 See  rpt  cited  |rc  1 / (4J|.  (2)  See  also  above, 

EExvj 
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the  British  were  in  no  position  to  furnish 
them.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  military  command  in  the  area 
that  these  imports  be  of  a nature  to  best 
serve  the  war  effort  and  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  sup- 
port Allied  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  still 
not  absorb  too  much  of  the  available  ship- 
ping space.  For  the  Army  and  the  local 
governments  alike,  it  was  essential  that 
American  local  procurement  be  carefully 
planned  and  co-ordinated  with  other  de- 
mands on  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land economies. 

Arrangements  along  these  lines  began 
to  take  shape  after  an  early  period  of  con- 
fusion. In  March  1942  an  Allied  Supply 
Council  was  formed  in  Australia,  with 
Australian,  British,  American,  and  Dutch 
representation,  to  determine  broad  supply 
policy  on  import  requirements  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  all  Allied  forces  in  the  area 
could  be  supported  from  Australian  re- 
sources. In  response  to  an  Australian  re- 
quest for  some  single  agency  with  which  it 
could  deal  on  both  lend-lease  and  recipro- 
cal aid  matters,  the  Secretary  of  State 
authorized  General  Roop,  whom  the  War 
Department  had  sent  out  as  General  Pur- 
chasing Agent  and  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Purchasing  Board,  to  act  as  the 
American  representative  on  the  Allied 
Supply  Council  and  to  speak  for  the 
United  States  on  both  these  questions. 
Roop  was  able  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  local  procurement  for  American 
forces  in  Australia  would  be  centralized 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Pur- 
chasing Board  working  with  Australian 
Government  agencies  under  broad  poli- 
cies determined  by  the  Allied  Supply 
Council.  The  Army  would  as  far  as  possi- 
ble present  its  requirements  on  Australia 
for  advance  programming.  Except  for 
small  emergency  purchases  by  local  field 
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commanders,  all  Australian  supplies  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  military  forces  would  be 
treated  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

The  other  matter,  civilian  lend-lease 
shipments  to  Australia,  was  regulated  by 
an  agreement  signed  by  MacArthur  and 
William  Wasserman,  the  civilian  lend- 
lease  representative  in  Australia,  with  the 
Australian  Government  in  May  1942. 
Australian  civilian  requirements  would 
initially  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  Allied  Supply  Council,  but 
all  lend-lease  requisitions  would  require 
the  final  approval  of  MacArthur’s  head- 
quarters before  being  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. MacArthur  would  also  assign  ship- 
ping priorities  for  all  materials  on  ap- 
proved requisitions.  By  concurrent  ar- 
rangements, Wasserman’s  lend-lease  mis- 
sion was  made  a part  of  MacArthur’s 
staff,  to  work  in  collaboration  with  the 
General  Purchasing  Agent  in  reviewing 
these  lend-lease  requisitions.23 

Under  this  system,  MacArthur  became 
the  comptroller  of  all  lend-lease  to  Aus- 
tralia, for  civilian  as  well  as  military  sup- 
plies. Every  Australian  request  had  to  be 
subjected  to  the  final  test  of  military  ne- 
cessity. A similar  system  took  shape  in 
New  Zealand,  with  the  formation  of  the 
Joint  Purchasing  Board  there  under  Colo- 
nel Westbrook.  The  South  Pacific  com- 
mander was  entrusted  with  powers  of  final 
review  of  all  lend-lease  requisitions,  but  in 
practice  that  power  was  exercised  by  the 
Joint  Purchasing  Board  in  co-operation 
with  a civilian  lend-lease  mission.  A sup- 
ply council  was  formed  in  New  Zealand  to 


2a  (1)  Cable,  Secy  of  State  to  U.S.  Minister,  Can- 
berra, for  Gen  Roop,  14  Mar  42.  (2)  Memo,  Roop  for 
CG  SOS,  1 Jul  42,  sub:  Gen  Purch  Agent  and  Gen 
Purch  Bd  in  Australia:  Allied  Sup  Council.  Both  in 
1-a-l  Jt  Sup  Prog  (SWPA  and  S Pac  Area)  IV  folder, 
Ping  Div  ASF.  (3)  Curtin- Wasserman-MacArthur 
Agreement  citedln.  15(2)1 
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determine  broad  supply  policy,  and  Amer- 
ican procurement  was  centralized  through 
New  Zealand  agencies.  Activities  of  the 
Joint  Purchasing  Board  extended  also  to 
the  other  scattered  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  Area  command.24 

Within  the  framework  of  this  system,  the 
pooling  of  resources  was  achieved  in  such 
manner  as  to  conserve  shipping  to  the  ut- 
most degree  possible.  In  no  other  theater 
did  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid  serve 
these  ends  so  well.  American  troops  were 
fed,  housed,  and  partially  clothed  from 
local  sources.  Some  of  their  petroleum 
came  from  British  Middle  East  refineries. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  provided  bar- 
racks, airfields,  hospitals,  repair  shops, 
and  numerous  other  installations  for  U.S. 
Army  forces,  and  furnished  the  construc- 
tion materials  with  which  to  build  others. 
The  Australians  undertook  to  supply  tires 
for  American  vehicles  and  even  to  manu- 
facture some  American-type  ordnance 
equipment.  Another  very  important  con- 
tribution was  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
boats  suited  to  MacArthur’s  needs.  In 
turn,  critical  items  of  industrial,  trans- 
portation, and  construction  equipment 
furnished  from  the  United  States  under 
the  careful  eye  of  MacArthur’s  headquar- 
ters and  the  Joint  Purchasing  Board  made 
a signal  contribution  in  enabling  the 
native  economies  to  keep  moving  and  fur- 
nish the  goods  and  services  required.  Can- 
ning and  dehydration  equipment  enabled 
the  Australians  to  preserve  and  distribute 
food  in  a more  economical  manner.  Ma- 
chine tools  promoted  the  expansion  of 
Australian  industry  in  those  areas  the 
Americans  conceived  as  best  for  the  war 
effort.  American  trucks  helped  to  give  the 
necessary  mobility  to  the  economy,  and 
heavy  construction  equipment  enabled 
the  building  of  the  facilities  required  for 


Allied  military  forces.  For  many  of  the 
boats  manufactured  in  Australia,  engines 
came  from  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  1942  there  were  sufficient 
surpluses  of  certain  articles  of  Australian 
manufacture  to  dictate  some  procedure 
for  allocating  supplies  outside  the  country, 
and  an  Australian  Munitions  Assignments 
Committee  was  formed.  This  committee 
was  composed  of  Australian  and  British 
representatives  only,  for  General  MacAr- 
thur  felt  that  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  gave  him  the  right  to  divert  to  the 
use  of  forces  under  his  command  any 
munitions  produced  in  Australia,  and  he 
limited  American  representation  to  a 
liaison  officer.25 

In  an  effort  to  push  the  pooling  principle 
to  the  limit  and  save  even  more  shipping, 
the  combined  boards  and  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration  in  the  fall  of 
1942  made  an  intensive  effort  to  eliminate 
the  run  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  entirely.  Under 
their  proposal,  the  United  States  would 
meet  all  Australasian  needs  for  military 
and  industrial  equipment,  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian surplus  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials would  be  used  entirely  to  support 
Allied  forces  in  the  Pacific.  The  United 
States  would  then  furnish  food  to  Britain 
to  compensate  for  her  loss  from  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  sources.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  forces  with  British-type  equip- 
ment prevented  this  goal  from  ever  being 
fully  realized.  The  United  Kingdom- 

24  ( 1 ) See  above,  ICh.  VII | (2)  Memo,  Westbrook 
for  CG  SOS,  19  Jul  42,  sub:  Rpt  on  Orgn  and  Opn  of 
Jt  Purch  Bd,  S Pac,  2363-1  folder,  Asiatic  Sec,  The- 
ater Br,  Plng_Div  ASF.  (3)  Rpt,  sec  on  New  Zealand, 
c.ited|n.  17(4)] 

25  Msg  C- 1 267,  Brisbane  to  AG  WAR,  1 6 Dec  42, 
Australia  Lend-lease  Proced  Cables  file,  ID. 
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Australasian  run  was  considerably  re- 
duced but  never  entirely  eliminated.26 

The  Middle  East 

The  Indian  Ocean  and  Middle  East 
theater,  which  fell  to  the  British,  comprised 
a vast  expanse  of  territory  extending  from 
Libya  to  Singapore.  British  forces  faced 
the  Germans  and  Italians  on  the  west,  the 
Japanese  on  the  east.  To  these  outside 
threats  could  be  added  the  growing  rest- 
lessness of  native  peoples  under  any  form 
of  foreign  domination.  The  constituent 
countries,  almost  all  under  British  rule  or 
influence,  were  ill  prepared  to  furnish 
many  of  the  sinews  of  war,  or  even  to  serve 
as  adequate  bases  for  support  of  British 
armies.  The  sea  lines  of  communication 
were  long  and  tenuous,  interior  supply 
lines  poor  and  undeveloped.  Axis  control 
of  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  forced 
shipping  to  go  around  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  ports  of  entry  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nile 
Delta,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  India. 

Geography  and  paucity  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities  divided 
the  area  naturally  in  three  separate  re- 
gions— the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Iran  and  Iraq,  and  India.  The 
bulk  of  the  forces  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, apart  from  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,  were  deployed  throughout 
these  regions,  spread  thin  to  cover  all  the 
danger  points.  In  the  first,  one  British 
army  was  waging  an  active  campaign 
against  Rommel  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
another  was  deployed  in  Syria  against  a 
possible  German  thrust  through  Turkey. 
In  Iran  and  Iraq  other  British  forces  were 
preparing  to  meet  a possible  German  at- 
tack southward  through  Russian  Turke- 
stan and  were  trying  to  develop  a supply 
line  to  the  USSR.  The  largest  British  army 


of  all,  though  hardly  the  most  effective, 
was  stationed  in  India.  During  1941  In- 
dia’s role  had  largely  been  that  of  a rear 
base  for  the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
the  rapid  advance  of  Japanese  armies  to 
the  Indian  border  in  early  1942  forced  on 
it  a new  role  as  the  principal  Allied  base 
for  the  war  in  Asia. 

In  1942  the  British  were  more  concerned 
about  protecting  their  hold  on  the  Middle 
East  and  with  extending  that  hold  to  re- 
gain control  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
about  pursuing  the  war  against  the  Japa- 
nese from  India.  In  British  concern  about 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean 
lay  part  of  the  reason  for  British  reluctance 
to  go  ahead  with  the  American  plan  for  an 
early  invasion  of  Europe.  Though  the 
American  staff  recognized  that  the  Allies 
could  ill  afford  a setback  in  this  area, 
bringing  as  it  inevitably  would  the  loss  of 
vital  oil  fields  and  communication  lines 
and  the  threat  of  a junction  of  German 
and  Japanese  forces,  they  sought  to  restrict 
commitments  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 
interest  of  concentrating  resources  on 
Bolero.  American  opposition  to  the  Brit- 
ish plan  to  base  allocation  of  material  on 
theater  deployments  was  principally  moti- 
vated by  fear  that,  with  British  forces  de- 
ployed throughout  the  area  from  Libya  to 
the  eastern  borders  of  India,  many  of  them 
inactive,  it  would  result  in  commitments 
of  materiel  for  purposes  U.S.  Army  plan- 
ners did  not  conceive  to  be  vital  to  ultimate 

26  (1)  Rpts,  Com  on  New  Zealand  Exports  and  Im- 
ports to  Stettinius,  15  Sep  and  29  Dec  42,  334.8  S Pac 
Subcom  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (2)  Memo,  Westbrook 
for  CG  SOS,  18  Sep  42,  Lend-lease  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
(3)  MBW  24,  17  Aug  42,  title:  Economy  of  Shipg 
Through  Local  Sup  Arrangements;  MBW  24/1,  20 
Aug  42,  same  title;  MBW  24/2,  21  Aug  42,  same  title; 
MBW  24/3,  15  Sep  42,  title:  Economy  of  Shipg; 
MBW  24/4,  17  Oct  42,  same  title.  (4)  Memo,  Franks 
for  Clay,  5 Nov  42,  sub:  Ltr  of  E.  R.  Stettinius  . . . , 
AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  2. 
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victory.27  OPD  planners  at  first  took  the 
position  that  no  American  troops  should 
be  sent  to  the  Middle  East,  and  while  they 
were  ready  to  furnish  supplies  prerequisite 
to  the  success  of  the  British  campaign  in 
the  desert,  they  would  cut  allocations  for 
the  inactive  areas  of  Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
India  to  a minimum.  While  the  whole 
India  and  Middle  East  theater  got  an  “A” 
priority  under  CCS  50/2,  the  strategic  di- 
rective for  assignment  of  munitions,  the 
Americans  recognized  that  priority  clearly 
only  in  the  case  of  the  active  operations  in 
Egypt  and  Libya. 

Even  this  policy  promised  substantial 
American  support  to  the  British  campaign 
in  the  Middle  East  during  1942  and  each 
recurrent  crisis  forced  the  Americans  to 
increase  their  commitment.  The  flow  of 
American  supplies  and  the  commitment  of 
American  shipping  to  the  area  had  begun 
in  1941 . At  the  Arcadia  Conference  it  was 
agreed  that  shipments  to  the  Middle  East 
(and  to  the  Soviet  Union)  should  have  a 
priority  second  only  to  “continuous  main- 
tenance of  existing  overseas  Army  and 
Navy  garrisons  and  US  fleets.”28  In  the 
crisis  of  February  and  March  1942,  when 
General  Auchinleck’s  forces  were  forced  to 
retreat  before  Rommel,  the  President 
agreed  to  provide  additional  troop  ship- 
ping from  the  American  pool  to  transport 
two  British  divisions  to  Egypt  to  replace 
forces  diverted  to  Australia  after  the  Japa- 
nese attack.  General  Marshall  also  pro- 
posed dispatch  of  an  American  air  force, 
but  the  project  was  temporarily  dropped 
when  Auchinleck  stabilized  his  position.29 

The  dominant  note  continued  to  be,  as 
it  had  been  in  1941,  supply  of  materiel  for 
British  use.  In  Washington,  assignments  to 
the  Middle  East  were  made  as  part  of  the 
bulk  allocation  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  equipment  was  normally  shipped 
directly  from  the  United  States.  The  main 


British  needs  were  for  planes,  tanks,  artil- 
lery, motor  transport,  locomotives,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  heavy  con- 
struction material.  In  general,  while  the 
assignments  committees  could  not  meet 
British  expectancies  in  their  entirety,  they 
did  everything  to  meet  urgent  operational 
needs  in  the  Middle  East  as  far  as  possible 
without  completely  crippling  the  U.S. 
Army’s  training  program.  By  furnishing 
combat  materiel  for  British  use,  the  Amer- 
icans sought  to  avoid  commitment  of  their 
own  troops. 

This  policy  showed  very  clearly  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  missions  under 
Generals  Maxwell  and  Wheeler,  dis- 
patched to  Egypt  and  Iran  shortly  before 
Pearl  Harbor  to  aid  the  British  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  lines  of  communications 
and  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can equipment.  The  services  these  missions 
were  to  perform  were  essential  to  the  Brit- 
ish effort.  American  observers  were  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  British  had  inade- 
quate numbers  of  maintenance  troops  and 
installations.  The  percentage  of  tanks  and 
vehicles  continually  laid  up  for  repair,  and 
often  lost  when  they  could  not  be  repaired 
in  time,  was  tremendous,  and  the  wastage 
contributed  to  heavy  British  demands  on 
the  United  States  for  new  tanks  and  other 
vehicles.  This  was  certainly  one  factor  in 
the  reverse  suffered  by  Auchinleck  in 
February  and  March.30 

The  early  blueprints  drawn  up  by  the 
Maxwell  and  Wheeler  missions  envisaged 

27  (1)  See  above.  [Ch.  Xj.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell, 
Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  pp.  198-202. 

2R  Min,  ABC-4  JCCSs-  10,  12  Jan  42. 

2S  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942, 
pp.  198-202. 

30  (1)  See  aboveJCh.  IVl.  (2)  Memo,  Maj  Joseph  M. 
Colby  for  Chief  of  U.S.  Mil  N African  Mis,  24  Jan  42, 
sub:  Unserviceable  but  Repairable  Equip,  Mis  to 
Middle  East  (N  Africa)  file,  DAD.  (3)  Note,  DE 
(Eisenhower]  to  Gee  [Maj  Gen  Leonard  T.  Gerow], 
no  date,  WPD  45 11-28. 
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a system  of  depots  and  construction  and 
maintenance  projects  serving  the  entire 
Middle  East,  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  sup- 
ply line  to  the  USSR,  and  possibly  China. 
The  larger  establishments  would  be  in 
India  or  South  Africa,  with  smaller  ones 
located  in  the  base  areas  serving  British 
armies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Iraq,  re- 
spectively. In  Eritrea  Maxwell  planned 
facilities' for  aircraft  repair  and  assembly 
at  Gura,  port  and  naval  repair  facilities  at 
Massaua,  and  reconditioning  and  repair 
shops  for  tanks  and  motor  vehicles  at  As- 
mara. At  Heliopolis,  near  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  at  Tel  Litwinsky,  near  Tel  Aviv,  Pales- 
tine, he  would  set  up  generally  similar 
establishments  for  repair,  maintenance, 
and  reconditioning  of  all  types  of  Ameri- 
can equipment.  At  Umm  Qasr  or  Baghdad 
in  Iraq  Wheeler  proposed  ordnance  repair 
facilities  to  support  the  British  army  in 
Iraq.  In  Iran  the  Americans  would  under- 
take to  construct  and  repair  roads,  rail 
lines,  and  port  facilities,  and  to  operate 
truck  and  aircraft  assembly  plants  to  serve 
both  the  British  and  the  Russians.  The 
supply  and  personnel  requirements  for 
these  projects  tended  to  expand  as  the  mis- 
sion chiefs  became  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  them,  and  as  the  Brit- 
ish extended  their  conception  of  the  tasks 
the  missions  should  perform.31 

The  tasks  outlined  according  to  the 
original  conception  during  the  neutral 
period  were  to  be  performed  by  civilian 
contractors.  Designation  of  firms,  recruit- 
ing by  them  of  skilled  personnel,  and  pro- 
curement of  equipment  through  War  De- 
partment lend-lease  channels  were  well 
under  way  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
American  entrance  into  the  war  trans- 
formed the  missions  into  services  of  supply 
for  the  areas  in  which  they  were  located 
and  inevitably  raised  the  question  of  mili- 
tarization. Even  before  Pearl  Harbor, 


General  Maxwell  had  urged  that  service 
troops  be  furnished  to  perform  the  work  on 
strictly  military  installations,  and  shortly 
afterward,  on  21  December  1941,  trans- 
mitted a British  request  for  service  troops 
to  operate  directly  in  support  of  the  British 
Army.32 

There  were  numerous  objections  in 
Washington  to  both  of  these  proposals. 
From  the  practical  standpoint,  neither  an 
adequate  number  of  service  troops  nor 
sufficient  troop  shipping  was  available.  On 
the  policy  side,  as  General  Aurand  noted, 
“The  War  Plans  and  G-3  . . . put  it  very 
bluntly  . . . they  will  not  organize  US 
troops  to  dog-rob  for  the  foreign  coun- 
tries.” 33  Maxwell  was  informed  on  2 Janu- 
ary 1942  that  no  service  units  would  be 
available  for  the  Middle  East  at  that  time, 
and  that  he  must  continue  efforts  to  oper- 
ate in  accordance  with  the  prewar  plan.34 
While  the  proposal  to  extend  American 
activities  to  direct  support  of  the  British 
Army  was  not  to  be  raised  again,  in  Feb- 

31  ( 1 ) Original  plans  submitted  by  the  supply  serv- 
ices in  November  1941  are  in  AG  400.3295  (8-9-41) 
Sec  6.  (2)  Min  of  conf  in  Gen  Aurand’s  off,  1 Feb  42, 
Item  142,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD;  min,  3 Feb  42,  Item 
150,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (3)  Memo,  Lt  Col  Noble 
M.  Coe  for  Col  Gross,  4 Feb  42,  sub:  Proposal  To 
Estab  a Depot  in  the  Middle  East  for  Def  Aid  and 
Other  Mun,  Item  151,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (4) 
Memo,  Maj  Stuart  Bullivant,  Chief  of  Home  Off  U.S. 
Mil  N African  Mis,  no  addressee,  14  Feb  42,  sub: 
Breakdown  of  Proposed  Projects  in  N Africa  Area,  N 
African  Mis  330,  ID.  (5)  Memo,  Maj  Colby  for  Gen 
Maxwell,  18  Jan  42,  sub:  Survey  of  Proposed  Ord 
Estabs  in  Iraq,  Iran,  and  India,  N African  Mis  600.12, 
ID.  (5)  Ltr,  Gen  Wheeler  to  Gen  Moore,  19  Jan  42, 
Iranian  Mis  600.12,  ID. 

32  (1)  Min,  mtg  in  Aurand’s  off,  19  Jan  42,  Conf 
Memos  file,  DAD.  (2)  Msg  287,  Cairo  to  AGWAR, 
2 Dec  41.  (3)  Msg  384,  Cairo  to  AGWAR,  16  Dec  41. 
(4)  Msg  414,  Cairo  to  AGWAR,  21  Dec  41.  Last 
three  in  AMSEG  IN  Cables  file,  Bk.  1,  ID. 

33  Telephone  conv,  Gen  Aurand  with  Lt  Col  Hol- 
land, OUSW,  12  Tan  42,  Misc  Corresp  Lend-lease  1 
file,  DAD. 

3<  (1)  Msg  310,  AGWAR  to  AMSEG,  Cairo,  2 Jan 
42,  AG  400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  6.  (2)  Matloffand  Snell 
Strategic  Planning:  1941 -1942,  pp.  1 98-202. 
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ruary  1942  Robert  Patterson,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  over  the  objections  of 
Generals  Somervell,  Aurand,  and  Moore 
that  service  troops  were  just  not  available, 
decided  the  missions  should  be  militarized. 
The  War  Department  on  18  February  di- 
rected that  contract  activities  overseas, 
except  in  the  Atlantic  bases,  should  be  ter- 
minated within  six  months  and  taken  over 
by  “military  organizations  and  units  to  be 
organized  in  the  United  States  and  sent 
overseas.” 35 

In  pursuance  of  the  directive  for  mili- 
tarization, Generals  Maxwell  and  Wheeler 
presented  their  detailed  troop  require- 
ments for  the  contemplated  projects, 
mounting  to  a total  of  48,000.  While  this 
was  reduced  in  Washington  to  40,000,  it 
still  represented  a commitment  that  could 
hardly  be  fulfilled  if  service  troops  were  to 
be  readied  for  Bolero.  Apart  from  the 
general  shortage  of  service  troops,  there 
were  practical  difficulties  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  troop  units  to  perform  fundamen- 
tally industrial  tasks.  No  suitable  tables  of 
organization  existed  in  many  cases;  some 
projects  were  completely  unsuited  to  mili- 
tary operation;  tasks  for  which  the  con- 
tractors had  already  laid  plans  and  pro- 
cured personnel  had  to  be  replanned  and 
rescheduled;  the  construction  of  the  re- 
quired facilities,  the  necessary  first  step, 
could  hardly  be  completed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if  it  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  troop 
units.  The  War  Department  soon  agreed 
with  Maxwell  that  construction  activities 
would  have  to  proceed  under  the  contrac- 
tors and  operating  activities  be  initiated 
under  them,  and  that  militarization  would 
have  to  be  gradual.36 

The  truth  was  that  while  these  elaborate 
militarization  plans  for  the  missions  were 
taking  shape,  the  actual  movement  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  and  of  sup- 


plies to  the  mission  areas  was  alarmingly 
slow.  The  absorption  of  shipping  in  the 
initial  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  overseas 
in  January  and  February  1942  left  mission 
personnel  and  cargo  stranded  at  dockside. 
Given  the  need  for  concentration  on 
Bolero,  it  was  hard  to  see  how  more  than 
a trifling  amount  of  shipping  could  be 
made  available  for  them  in  the  ensuing 
months.  OPD  did  not  approve  the  service 
troop  basis  of  forty  thousand  for  militari- 
zation, and  the  whole  matter  was  left 
hanging  in  the  air.  In  these  circumstances, 
SOS  decided  in  early  April  to  curtail  tem- 
porarily the  scope  of  the  mission  projects. 
The  original  plans  were  retained  as  ulti- 
mate goals  but  divided  into  two  objectives. 
First  objective  projects  in  Maxwell’s  area 
included  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
planned  for  Heliopolis  and  Eritrea  but 
postponed  that  in  Palestine.  All  base  proj- 
ects in  India  and  Iraq  were  similarly  post- 
poned and,  as  the  first  objective  for  that 
area,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  de- 
velopment of  the  ports,  roads,  and  assem- 
bly facilities  in  Iran.  Troop  requirements 
for  the  first  objective  in  North  Africa  were 
calculated  by  SOS  at  4,213,  for  Iran  only 
654.  These  were  to  depart  the  United 
States  by  1 September  1942  and  the  first 
objective  projects  were  to  be  completed  or 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 

35  TAG  ltr,  18  Feb  42,  sub:  Closing  Out  of  Overseas 
Contracts  and  Militarization  of  Contract  Activities, 
Mis  to  Middle  East  (N  Africa)  file,  DAD. 

36  (1)  Ltr,  Col  William  E.  Chickering  to  Chief  of 
Home  Off,  U.S.  Mil  N African  Mis,  26  Feb  42,  sub: 
Militarization  of  Base  Projects,  N African  Mis  330, 
ID.  (2)  Memo,  Lt  Col  Maxwell  W.  Tracy,  Chief  of 
Home  Off  Iranian  Mis,  for  Col  John  E.  Upston, 
WPD,  24  Feb  42,  sub:  Militarization  of  Iranian  Mis, 
with  Tabs  A-Q,  Iranian  Mis  370.5,  ID.  (3)  Msg 
AMSEG  45 1 , Cairo  to  AGWAR,  20  Feb  42.  (4)  Msg 
673,  AGWAR  to  AMSEG,  25  Feb  42.  Last  two  in  AG 
400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  6 A.  (5)  Memo,  Melvin  Sims  for 
Lt  Col  Laurence  K.  Ladue,  31  Mar  42,  ID  folder, 
Conti  Div  ASF. 
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second  objective  was  to  include  the  rest  of 
the  projects  set  up  in  the  original  plans. 
The  new  troop  requirements  were  com- 
puted at  12,528  men  for  North  Africa  and 
6,950  for  Iran.  The  reduction  of  the  origi- 
nal troop  basis  for  the  projects  by  almost 
half  was  made  on  the  assumption  that 
construction  work  would  be  done  by  the 
contractors  and  that  native  labor  would  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.37 

First  priority  was  thus  given  to  the  in- 
stallations designed  to  serve  the  British 
army  in  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  second  to 
the  development  of  a supply  line  through 
Iran  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Projects  to  sup- 
port the  inactive  British  armies  in  Syria 
and  Iraq  were  placed  in  the  second  objec- 
tive. The  major  bases  proposed  for  India 
were  also  postponed.  While  the  selection 
of  these  objectives  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
decision  merely  to  postpone  certain  of  the 
projects  originally  planned,  the  postpone- 
ment in  most  cases  became  permanent. 
The  grand  scheme  of  early  1942  for  a sin- 
gle system  of  supply  establishments  to 
serve  the  entire  Middle  East  and  India 
subsequently  gave  way  to  regional  plan- 
ning along  different  lines  for  three  separate 
areas  with  separate  missions.  In  North 
Africa  and  Palestine,  American  activities 
were  to  be  centered  on  supporting  the 
British  armies  there,  in  Iran  on  developing 
a supply  route  to  the  USSR,  and  in  India 
on  the  war  with  the  Japanese.  The  SOS 
decision  that  produced  these  results  was 
dictated  both  by  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  earlier  plan 
and  by  the  strategic  planners’  reluctance 
to  commit  resources  to  the  British  area  of 
responsibility. 

Even  the  reduced  plan  for  the  Middle 
East  missions  was  so  dwarfed  by  the  mas- 
sive requirements  for  shipping,  troops,  and 
supplies  for  Bolero  that  it  was  almost  lost 


in  the  shuffle.  OPD  remained  reluctant  to 
permit  diversion  of  even  the  most  negligi- 
ble quantities  of  shipping  from  Bolero  for 
the  missions.  By  the  end  of  J uly  most  of  the 
civilian  contractor  personnel  had  arrived 
by  air  ferry,  freighter,  or  troopship,  but 
few  military  units.  Plans  were  made  in  late 
May  to  dispatch  all  the  first  objective 
troops  and  part  of  the  second  in  one  large 
movement  in  August,  but  they  were  soon 
disrupted  by  the  march  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East.38 

During  May,  General  Auchinleck  de- 
layed in  launching  the  attack  on  Rommel, 
which  Churchill  had  urged.  Then,  Rom- 
mel struck.  By  the  end  of  June  he  had 
driven  the  British  back  into  Egypt,  and  the 
threat  of  a German  drive  to  Suez  and  the 
Middle  East  oil  fields  was  ominous.  In  this 
crisis,  the  American  staff  had  to  modify  its 
position  on  commitments  to  the  Middle 
East.  Churchill,  in  Washington  for  confer- 
ences, received  assurances  of  support  from 
the  President.  At  first  General  Marshall 
proposed  that  an  armored  task  force  com- 
posed of  the  2d  Armored  Division  and 
supporting  units  be  sent  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  plans  were  hastily  drawn  up  for 
its  shipment  to  Suez.  But  they  were  just  as 


37  (1)  Msg  516,  AG  WAR  to  AMSEG,  10  Apr  42, 
AG  400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  6B.  (2)  Msg  100, 
AGWAR  to  AMSIR,  Basra,  10  Apr  42,  AG 
400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  4.  (3)  Memo,  Home  OfT  U.S. 
N African  Mis  for  Provost  Marshal  Gen,  SG,  CSigO, 
CofEngrs,  and  CofOrd,  1 1 Apr  42,  sub:  Sv  Units  for 
N African  Mis.  (4)  Memo,  Maj  David  Wainhouse, 
ID,  for  ACofS  OPD,  3 May  42,  sub:  Activation  of 
Trs  for  N African  and  Iranian  Mis’s.  Last  two  in  Mis 
to  Middle  East  (N  Africa)  file,  DAD. 

38  (1 ) Memo,  Wainhouse  for  ACofS  G-3,  28  Apr  42, 
sub:  Activation  of  Trs  for  N Africa  and  Iran  Areas. 
(2)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Somervell,  7 May  42,  sub: 
Trans  for  N Africa  and  Iran.  Both  in  Mis  to  Middle 
East  (N  Africa)  file,  DAD.  (3)  Msg,  AGWAR  to 
AMSEG,  4 Jun  42,  CM-OUT  0804.  (4)  Msg  1031, 
Cairo  to  MIL1D,  10  May  42,  AMSEG  IN  Cables  file, 
Bk.  9,  ID. 


U.S.  TANKS  AT  HELIOPOLIS,  EGYPT,  January  1943,  waiting  to  be  repaired. 


hastily  abandoned  when  it  was  learned 
that  Churchill  would  not  in  exchange 
abandon  his  plan  for  an  invasion  of  North 
Africa.  Marshall  then  proposed  shipment 
of  three  hundred  new-model  Sherman 
tanks  and  a hundred  105-mm.  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers,  and  this  plan  was  ac- 
cepted. Air  shipment  of  tank  and  antitank 
ammunition  was  arranged  to  counter  an 
imminent  shortage  in  Egypt.  To  armored 
force  supplies  was  added  emergency  action 
to  provide  air  power  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  as  part  of  the  Arnold- Slessor-Towers 
Agreement,  six  U.S.  air  groups  were  slated 
for  that  area.  In  the  immediate  emergen- 
cy, bombers  en  route  to  India  and  China 
were  held  in  Africa  and  General  Brereton 
was  ordered  from  India  to  the  Middle  East 


with  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  bombers  of  the 
Tenth  Air  Force.  An  additional  forty  light 
bombers  were  diverted  with  Stalin’s  per- 
mission from  those  at  Basra  in  Iraq  desig- 
nated for  delivery  to  the  Russians.  The  first 
three  of  the  six  air  groups  for  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  were  shipped  duringjuly.39 

Though  the  basic  American  role  of 
auxiliary  to  the  British  in  the  Middle  East 
remained  unchanged,  the  decision  to  send 
air  combat  troops  did  alter  the  functions 
and  status  of  the  North  African  mission. 
The  principal  emphasis  in  the  Middle 
East  after  the  midsummer  crisis  was  on  the 


;l!l  (1)  This  story  is  told  in  greater  detail  in  Matloff 
and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941-1942,  Ch.  XI,  on 
which  this  briefer  account  is  based.  (2)  See  also, 
Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  413-3 1 . 
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WORKSHOP  AT  HELIOPOLIS.  British  soldiers  learn  to  handle  American  materiel. 


build-up  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  rather 
than  a services  of  supply  for  the  British. 
On  16  June  1942  an  overseas  command 
was  created  called  U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
the  Middle  East  (USAFIME)  under  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  at  Cairo.  Despite  the  grow- 
ing differentiation  of  purpose  between  the 
Cairo  area  and  Iran,  the  Iranian  mission 
was  included  under  the  new  command. 
The  former  mission  projects  were,  in 
August,  assumed  by  the  new  SOS  USA- 
FIME, which  was  divided  into  four  service 
commands,  Eritrea,  Delta  Area,  Palestine, 
and  Persian  Gulf.  The  functions  of  the  first 
three  of  these  commands  included  support 
of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  the  regional 
activities  of  the  Air  Force  Ferrying  Com- 
mand, as  well  as  of  the  British.  These 


activities  extended  into  Arabia  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  “center  of 
gravity”  for  air  force  installations  being  in 
Palestine,  the  projects  postponed  there  had 
to  be  revived  in  August.  The  old  first  and 
second  objective  priorities  ceased  to  have 
much  meaning,  and  Maxwell  had  to  re- 
direct the  energies  of  his  command  toward 
the  new  situation  facing  it.40 

Despite  its  new  responsibilities,  the 


10  ( 1 ) Memo,  Col  Franks  for  CG  SOS,  20  J un  42, 
sub:  Estab  of  N African  and  Iran-Iraq  Sv  Comds,  N 
African  Mis  334.8,  ID.  (2)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSEG, 
1 7 Jun  42,  CM-OUT  4135.  (3)  Msg,  AGWAR  to 
AMSME,  8 Aug  42,  CM-OUT  2451.  (4)  Msg, 
AMSME  to  AGWAR,  19  Jul  42,  CM-IN  6872.  (5) 
Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  29  Jul  42,  CM-IN  101 15. 
(6)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  4 Aug  42,  CM-IN 
1123. 
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A LEND-LEASE  105-MM.  HOWITZER  (self-propelled)  in  Egypt. 


build-up  of  Maxwell’s  SOS  was  slow.  The 
large  movement  of  service  troops  sched- 
uled for  August  1942  had  to  be  canceled 
to  provide  shipping  for  air  force  personnel 
and  supplies,  and  was  rescheduled  as  a 
gradual  movement  over  the  following 
months.  The  military  personnel  in  the 
SOS  USAFIME  totaled  only  1,000  in 
mid- August  1942  and  this  number  had 
risen  to  only  2,779  by  2 November.  By 
then  approximately  6,000  additional  men 
were  en  route  or  scheduled  to  depart,  but 
most  did  not  arrive  until  early  in  1943. 
The  flow  of  supplies  was  similarly  delayed, 
and  Maxwell  had  to  improvise  as  best  he 
could  by  using  native  labor  and  materials. 
While  construction  activities  in  Eritrea 
were  nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  those  in  Egypt  were  only  half  fin- 
ished and  those  in  Palestine  had  just  be- 
gun. Actual  maintenance  operations  were 


in  many  cases  just  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber. Full  militarization  was  not  accom- 
plished until  1 January  1943,  and  even 
afterward  former  contractor  employees 
continued  to  work  directly  for  the  Army. 
The  full  scale  of  projects  originally  con- 
templated was  never  realized,  as  the  need 
for  them  disappeared  with  the  British  vic- 
tory in  the  desert  campaign  in  the  autumn. 
Only  miscellaneous  additional  troop  com- 
mitments were  necessary  for  special  proj- 
ects during  1943.  Similarly,  the  supply  of 
line-of-communications  equipment  to  the 
British  did  not  measure  up  to  their  expec- 
tations, and  was  subordinated  to  the  sup- 
ply of  combat  material  for  the  autumn 
offensive.  For  instance,  of  eleven  can  and 
drum  plants  ordered  by  the  British  for 
manufacture  of  gasoline  containers  in 
North  Africa,  not  one  was  shipped  from 
the  United  States  before  March  1943.  The 
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importance  of  these  plants  was  immense 
for  in  the  asbestos  containers  in  use  in  the 
Middle  East,  loss  of  gasoline  ran  as  high  as 
30  percent.41 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this 
failure  to  provide  the  maintenance  and 
supply  facilities  originally  contemplated 
seriously  handicapped  the  British  autumn 
campaign  of  1942.  The  amount  of  Ameri- 
can air  and  supply  support  actually  fur- 
nished proved  sufficient  and  was  probably 
decisive.  When  the  attack  on  El  Alamein 
was  launched,  American  tanks  and  Amer- 
ican motor  transport  played  a major  role 
in  the  break-through  and  its  exploitation. 
The  replacements  shipped  from  the 
United  States  for  one  boatload  of  Sherman 
tanks  that  had  been  lost  en  route  arrived 
in  time  to  be  used  in  the  battle.42  Ameri- 
can automotive  equipment  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  helped  to  give 
the  British  the  superior  mobility  and  supe- 
rior logistical  support  to  their  field  army 
that  enabled  it  to  move  rapidly  across  the 
desert  to  the  borders  of  Tunisia.  If  the 
American  supply  and  maintenance  bases 
were  far  from  complete,  they  nevertheless 
played  an  important  role  in  supplement- 
ing the  British  line  of  communications. 
The  complete  victory  scored  in  Africa  by 
the  British  Eighth  Army  and  the  Anglo- 
American  forces  involved  in  Torch  re- 
moved the  German  menace  from  North 
Africa  by  May  1943,  and  the  Soviet  vic- 
tory at  Stalingrad  simultaneously  removed 
the  threat  of  a German  drive  southward 
from  the  USSR.  The  center  of  gravity  for 
future  campaigns  moved  westward  from 
Egypt  and  Libya  to  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Al- 
geria. The  Middle  East  remained  a rear 
area  base  in  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cam- 
paigns, a way  station  for  troops  and  sup- 
plies en  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Far 


East,  and  a center  of  ferrying  command 
and  air  force  activities.  The  critical  phase 
of  the  logistical  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  passed  with  the  victory  of  General 
Montgomery  at  El  Alamein,  and  there- 
after the  Americans  regarded  it  as  a de- 
clining theater  to  which  further  resources 
should  not  be  committed, 

French  Rearmament:  The  Initial  Phase 

From  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940 
until  the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa  in 
November  1942,  only  the  scattered  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Pacific  that  threw  in  their  lot  with 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle  remained 
within  the  Anglo-American  orbit.43  By  the 
arrangements  of  March  1942,  the  British 
assumed  responsibility  for  supplying  Free 
French  forces  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  Americans  for  those  in  the  Pacific 
islands.  Under  this  dispensation,  the  Brit- 
ish armed  a sizable  body  of  French  com- 

41  (1)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  18  Aug  42,  CM- 
IN  6536.  (2)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  28  Nov  42, 
CM-IN  12122.  (3)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  17 
Dec  42,  CM-IN  7233.  (4)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR, 
18  Dec  42,  CM-IN  3305.  (5)  Msg,  AMSME  to 
AGWAR,  19  Dec  42,  CM-IN  8463.  (6)  Msg, 
AGWAR  to  AMSME,  12  Aug  42,  CM-OUT  3463. 
(7)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  CG  USAFIME,  18  Nov  42, 
CM-OUT  5676.  (8)  TAG  hr,  1 7 Jul  42,  sub:  Closing 
Out  of  Overseas  Contracts  and  Militarization  of  Con- 
tract Activities,  AG  160  (2-15-42).  (9)  See  paper,  2 
November  1942,  listing  SOS  troops  in  the  Middle  East 
in  370  Mvmt  of  Trs  USAFIME  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 
(10)  For  the  long,  involved  history  of  the  can  and 
drum  plants,  see  Can  and  Drum  Plants  Middle  East 
folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

42  Ltr,  Gen  Macready  to  Gen  Somervell,  1 1 Sep  42, 
Br  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

4:1  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  this  section  is 
based  on  a manuscript  by  Marcel  Vigneras,  The  Re- 
armament of  the  French  Forces  in  World  War  II,  In- 
troduction and  Chs.  I-IV,  OCMH. 
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bat  troops  and  used  them  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  own  armies,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans furnished  supplies  for  miscellaneous 
defense  forces  on  New  Caledonia.  The 
American  attitude  toward  de  Gaulle  was 
continuously  lukewarm,  and  proposals  re- 
ceived from  Free  French  representatives 
in  early  1942  for  future  large-scale  French 
rearmament  under  direct  American  aus- 
pices received  scant  consideration. 

The  invasion  of  North  Africa  in  Novem- 
ber again  brought  into  the  Allied  orbit  an 
organized  French  Army  of  considerable 
size.  On  13  November  the  President  de- 
clared “any  French  province,  colony,  pro- 
tectorate, or  mandated  territory  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Axis”  eligible  for  lend- 
lease,  thus  clearing  the  legal  path  for  direct 
American  aid.44  Before  the  invasion,  in 
secret  conferences  with  sympathetic 
French  leaders  in  North  Africa,  Lt.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark  received  from  French 
General  de  Brigade  Charles  Mast  a plan 
for  arming  eight  infantry  and  two  armored 
divisions,  the  force  Mast  said  the  French 
could  put  into  the  field  within  a few 
weeks  after  the  North  African  landings. 
The  American  staff  immediately  showed 
an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  rearming  such  a force.  Even  if 
there  was  a shortage  of  equipment  for 
training,  the  greater  and  more  compelling 
shortage  was  that  of  shipping  to  transport 
trained  troops  overseas.  In  the  long  run, 
employment  of  French  troops  armed  with 
American  equipment  in  North  Africa  or 
Europe  would  be  more  economical  of  ship- 
ping than  dispatch  of  both  troops  and 
equipment  from  this  country.  The  Ameri- 
cans thought  the  British  should  share  the 
burden  by  furnishing  small  arms,  the 
category  in  which  training  shortages  were 
most  acute,  and  by  accepting  proportion- 


ate sacrifices  in  their  own  allocations  under 
the  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement.  The 
British,  in  view  of  their  own  strained  sup- 
ply position,  objected,  suggesting  that  the 
French  should  be  rearmed  with  captured 
or  obsolescent  equipment.  They  argued 
that  taking  rifles  from  their  Home  Guard 
(the  Enfields  sold  to  them  by  the  United 
States  after  Dunkerque)  would  endanger 
the  security  of  the  British  Isles.  They  in- 
sisted that,  if  the  Americans  wanted  to 
undertake  the  program,  it  should  be  with- 
out interfering  with  their  allocations  from 
American  production  or  with  logistical 
support  of  agreed  combined  operations. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  also  political  fac- 
tors in  the  background.  The  British  did 
not  wish  to  see  American  support  for  a 
rival  political  faction  to  the  de  Gaulle 
group,  which  they  themselves  were  sup- 
porting, nor  a shift  in  responsibility  for 
arming  the  French  from  London  to  Wash- 
ington. 

An  early  clash  within  the  CCS  over  the 
issue  was  soon  settled  by  reference  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  who  urged  a cautious 
approach  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
shipping  situation  and  his  doubts  about 
the  battleworthiness  of  French  troops.  The 
CCS  then  agreed  that  the  issue  should  be 
postponed,  and  any  assignments  and  ship- 
ments should  be  governed  by  Eisenhower’s 
wishes.  Thus  granted  a large  measure  of 
control  over  supplies  for  the  French,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Force,  in 
North  Africa  was  soon  confronted  with  a 
dilemma.  He  found  that  he  needed  French 
co-operation  badly.  French  troops,  armed 
with  obsolescent  weapons,  soon  formed  a 


44  (1)  Ltr,  President  to  Stettinius,  13  Nov  42,  ID  008 
Lend-lease,  II.  (2)  CCS  50/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Dir  for 
Asgmt  of  Mun. 
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vital  part  of  his  battle  line  and  quickly  dis- 
pelled any  doubts  about  their  battleworth- 
inesis.  There  was  a considerable  body  of 
French  merchant  shipping  in  northern 
and  western  African  ports,  the  major  por- 
tion of  which  the  French  agreed,  with 
some  misgivings,  to  place  in  the  Allied 
shipping  pool.  They  naturally  expected 
some  compensation  for  their  support,  and 
their  early  co-operation  was  at  least  tacitly 
premised  on  the  expectation  of  receiving 
from  the  United  States  modern  equipment 
for  their  North  African  army  and  essential 
supplies  for  the  civilian  economy.  How- 
ever much  he  might  wish  to  meet  these 
expectations,  Eisenhower  was  faced  with 
the  limitations  on  the  size  of  North  African 
convoys  and  port  and  overland  transport 
capacity,  which  left  the  logistical  build-up 
of  his  own  British-American  forces  in  a 
tenuous  state.  The  use  of  the  French  mer- 
chant shipping  made  available  provided 
no  ready  solution,  for  most  of  the  ships 
were  in  need  of  extensive  repairs  and 
would  not  be  available  for  voyages  until 
some  months  later;  even  if  available,  the 
limitation  on  the  size  of  convoys  would 
effectively  preclude  their  use.45 

In  these  circumstances,  Eisenhower’s 
policy  was  opportunistic.  He  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  minimum 
essential  supplies  for  the  civilian  economy 
and  the  principle  that  the  French  North 
African  army  should  be  rehabilitated. 
Meanwhile,  he  sought  to  maintain  French 
troops  in  the  line  with  issues  from  British- 
American  theater  stocks,  and  asked  for 
token  shipments  for  rearmament.  In  mid- 
December  1942  he  established  a Joint 
Rearmament  Committee  as  a part  of  the 
staff  of  Allied  Force  Headquarters,  com- 
posed of  four  French  and  four  American 
officers,  to  receive  and  review  French  re- 


quests for  military  equipment  and  to  de- 
velop a long-range  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  French  armed  forces.  In  late  De- 
cember, at  Eisenhower’s  recommendation, 
three  ships  were  added  to  each  UGS  con- 
voy to  meet  his  limited  commitments  for 
rearmament  and  civilian  supply.  Yet  by 
necessity,  he  had  to  place  rearmament 
materials  in  fourth  priority  for  shipment, 
below  materials  for  the  British-American 
build-up,  essential  civilian  supplies,  and 
supplies  for  French  forces  in  the  field. 
Rearmament  materials,  he  reasoned, 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy 
in  the  immediate  future  since  French 
troops  to  be  rearmed  would  require  a 
period  of  orientation  and  training  in  their 
use.  In  short,  Eisenhower  considered  re- 
arming the  French  to  be  a long-range 
problem  related  to  future  campaigns  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  Europe  and  not  to 
the  immediate  fighting  in  North  Africa. 
In  his  cables  to  Washington  in  December 
and  January  he  continually  insisted  that 
he  could  not,  in  the  immediate  future, 
spare  any  additional  shipping  space  for 
the  purpose;  when  his  build-up  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  he  said,  it  would  be  for 
the  CCS  to  say  whether  they  could,  in  the 
light  of  the  world  shipping  situation,  “cope 
with  this  new  commitment.” 46 

Of  necessity,  War  Department  policy 
followed  generally  along  the  same  line.  In 
late  December  1942  General  de  Division 
Marie  Emile  Bethouart  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington as  head  of  a military  mission  dis- 
patched by  General  Henri  Giraud,  new 
commander  in  chief  of  the  French  North 


■*s  For  material  on  French  North  African  shipping, 
see  French  Shipg  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

4S  Msg  3664,  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  31  Dec  42, 
Jt  Rearmament  Com  Cable  File,  OCMH. 
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African  forces.  Bethouart  presented  a 
broad  program  of  requirements  divided 
into  three  priorities.  In  first  priority  he 
placed  materials  to  meet  emergency  re- 
quirements of  the  French  North  African 
army  and  North  Africa’s  economy  and 
certain  materials  for  the  French  Air  Force; 
in  second,  modern  equipment  for  eight  in- 
fantry and  three  armored  divisions;  in 
third,  materials  for  a services  of  supply. 
After  reviewing  the  Bethouart  program, 
the  War  Department  decided  the  emer- 
gency requirements  presented,  except  for 
air  force  materials,  should  be  accepted  as  a 
charge  against  American  production,  but 
that  Eisenhower  must  continue  to  control 
the  rate  of  assignment  and  shipment.  OPD 
thought  that  the  eleven-division  program 
might  well  be  accepted  as  a long-range 
goal,  subject  to  adjustments  in  the  com- 
position of  proposed  forces,  but  no  one  in 
the  War  Department  was  willing  to  make 
any  rigid  commitments  in  the  light  of  un- 
certainties as  to  the  availability  of  ship- 
ping and  materiel. 

A commitment  was  made,  nevertheless, 
of  debatable  rigidity,  at  the  Casablanca 
Conference.  Giraud,  in  conversations  with 
the  American  political  and  military  lead- 
ers, again  presented  the  eleven-division 
program  and  added  a request  for  a 1 ,000- 
plane  air  force.  Marshall  and  Somervell 
gave  him  assurances  that  the  United 
States  would  proceed  to  equip  French 
troops  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  but, 
at  least  in  their  own  minds,  made  no 
specific  commitments  as  to  the  timing  or 
eventual  scope  of  the  program.  Giraud 
interpreted  the  assurances  as  considerably 
more.  After  later  conversations  with  the 
President,  he  drew  up  a memorandum 
embracing  his  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ments reached.  First  he  stated  generally: 


“.  . . it  has  been  agreed  between  the 
President  and  General  Giraud  that  the 
French  Forces  are  to  receive  under  prior- 
ity the  armament  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  them  to  have,  and  that  this 
material  shall  be  made  up  of  the  most 
modern  kind.”  To  this  statement  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  “Oui”  in  the  margin.  Second 
Giraud  stated  that  in  the  “ulterior  conver- 
sations with  General  Marshall  and  Gen- 
eral Somervell,”  the  total  amount  of  this 
equipment  was  specified  as  sufficient  for 
three  armored  and  eight  motorized  divi- 
sions, and  an  air  force  of  one  thousand 
planes.  Delivery  of  all  this  material  would 
be  accomplished  by  summer,  enough  for 
three  motorized  divisions  plus  armored 
supporting  units  and  such  aviation  ma- 
terial as  could  be  delivered  by  air  “in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.”  Shipping 
would  be  provided  for  this  purpose  and 
for  transport  of  65,000  tons  of  civilian  sup- 
plies monthly  in  return  for  transfer  of 
165,000  tons  of  French  merchant  shipping 
to  the  Allied  pool.  To  these  specific  com- 
mitments the  President  noted  “Oui  en 
principe.”  47 

General  Giraud  left  the  conference  ju- 
bilant, assuming  that  the  President’s  “Oui 
en  principe”  meant  complete  acceptance 
of  his  views.  Undoubtedly  the  phrase  in 
French  meant  a great  deal  more  than  its 
literal  English  translation  “Yes  in  prin- 
ciple,” since  nobody  on  the  American  side 
interpreted  it  as  an  absolute  commitment 


47  (1)  There  is  no  official  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions. The  above  is  based  largely  on  memo,  Marshall 
for  McCloy,  4 Feb  43,  in  ID  475  Equip  of  Trs  France, 

I.  The  English  text  of  Giraud’s  memo  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s marginal  notes  are  included  in  Tabs  A and  B. 
(2)  On  the  President’s  use  of  French,  see  Vigneras, 
The  Rearmament  of  the  French  Forces  in  World  War 

II,  OGMH. 
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to  make  materials  available  on  any  time 
schedule.  Action  immediately  following 
Casablanca,  both  in  North  Africa  and  in 
Washington,  was  only  aimed  at  a limited 
acceleration  of  the  movement  of  rear- 
mament supplies.  On  26  January  Eisen- 
hower ruled  that  25,000  tons  per  UGS 
convoy  should  be  allocated  for  French 
rearmament,  the  priorities  on  this  tonnage 
to  be  determined  by  the  Joint  Rearma- 
ment Committee.  At  its  first  meeting  in 
February,  MAC(G)  began  to  assign  equip- 
ment for  two  French  infantry  divisions 
and  auxiliary  troops  in  accordance  with 
Eisenhower’s  requests,  but  there  remained 
little  prospect,  under  the  tonnage  limita- 
tion, that  much  of  the  equipment  Giraud 
had  assumed  he  was  promised  during  the 
“next  few  weeks”  would  actually  be  deliv- 
ered for  several  months:48 

The  French  interpretation  of  the  Casa- 
blanca agreement  could  not  be  so  lightly 
dismissed.  In  Washington  Bethouart 
pressed  for  an  increase  in  the  shipping  al- 
location from  25,000  to  100,000  tons,  in- 
sisting that  a promise  had  been  made  to 
ship  the  equipment  for  three  infantry  divi- 
sions immediately.  In  North  Africa,  Eisen- 
hower found  his  embarrassment  growing 
as  the  pace  of  American  performance  fell 
so  far  behind  what  Giraud  publicized  as 
the  American  promise  at  Casablanca. 
There  were  strong  hints  that  the  French 
might  withdraw  their  co-operation,  and 
Eisenhower  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned. While  he  still  felt  that  he  could 
not  spare  any  more  shipping  from  that 
regularly  allotted  him  to  carry  materials 
for  the  three  French  infantry  divisions,  he 
asked  Marshall  in  mid-February  if  100,- 
000  tons  of  additional  cargo  shipping 
might  not  be  provided  for  the  purpose 
either  from  French  ships  or  other  sources. 


Marshall  asked  the  SOS  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  getting  the  ships  and  at  the 
same  time  referred  Eisenhower’s  message 
to  the  President  for  some  definite  policy 
decision.  Roosevelt  immediately  informed 
Eisenhower  firmly  and  finally  that  neither 
he  nor  General  Marshall  had  promised 
equipment  for  French  divisions  on  any 
time  schedule.  Though  this  placed  Mar- 
shall and  Eisenhower  on  firmer  ground  in 
dealing  with  Giraud,  the  situation  still 
seemed  to  call  for  some  spectacular  action 
to  reassure  the  French  of  American  sincer- 
ity. The  Navy  agreed  to  furnish  escort  for 
a special  convoy  to  sail  in  March,  and  on 
19  February  Somervell  asked  Lewis  Doug- 
las of  WSA  for  an  allocation  of  twenty-five 
ships.  This  request  came  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  squeeze  on  Atlantic  shipping — 
for  the  Soviet  aid  program,  for  the  regular 
convoys  to  North  Africa,  and  for  the  Brit- 
ish import  program.  Douglas  character- 
ized it  as  a “terrifically  stiff  demand  on  a 
very,  very  tight  situation,”  and  at  first  in- 
sisted that  it  could  only  be  met  by  diver- 
sions from  other  services.49  In  the  end  he 
was  able  to  find  nineteen  ships  without 
any  apparent  dislocation  elsewhere,  and 
the  special  convoy  (UGS-6‘/2)  was  ar- 
ranged to  sail  in  mid- March  with  132,000 
tons  of  supplies  for  the  French.50 


4"  (1)  Msg  7+33,  Freedom,  Algiers,  to  AG  WAR,  26 
Jan  +3,  ID  475  Equip  of  Trs  France,  I.  (2)  Min  1 533, 
7+th  mtg  MAC(G),  1 Feb  43;  Min  1535,  75th  mtg,  5 
Feb  43;  Min  1560,  76th  mtg,  9 Feb  43;  Min  1590-93, 
78th  mtg,  16  Feb  43. 

48  Memo,  Douglas  for  Somervell,  19  Mar  43,  Shipg 
folder,  Hq  ASF. 

50  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Douglas,  19  Mar  43, 
Shipg  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with 
Somervell,  19  Feb  43,  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (3)  Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  Presi- 
dent, 23  Feb  43,  Allocs  Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
(4)  For  British  import  program,  see  below,  ICh.  XXVII 
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When  the  American  members  of  MAC- 
(G)  presented  the  large  requests  for  as- 
signment of  equipment  to  the  French  for 
three  infantry  divisions,  the  British  ob- 
jected and  the  issue  was  once  again 
brought  before  the  CCS  for  a policy  deci- 
sion on  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  French 
program  and  the  priority  to  be  accorded 
it.  The  Americans  asked  that  materials  be 
assigned  the  French  up  to  a limit  of  eleven 
divisions  and  a 450-plane  air  force  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  by  their  ability  to 
organize  units  “around  a nucleus  of 
trained  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,”  and  to  the  extent  that  shipping 
could  be  made  available  for  transport  of 
this  material.51  The  British  countered  with 
objections  that  rearming  the  French  would 
interfere  with  operations  agreed  on  at 
Casablanca,  particularly  the  build-up  in 
the  British  Isles  and  the  proposed  recon- 
quest of  Burma.  They  thought  French  re- 
armament should  simply  be  placed  in  a 
strategic  priority  lower  than  that  of  Brit- 
ish or  American  operational  needs,  and 
accorded  such  assignments  as  this  strategic 
priority  merited.  When  the  American  staff 
cited  the  President’s  agreement  at  Casa- 
blanca, the  British  said  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  not  participated  in  the  decision. 
In  the  end  the  CCS  again  agreed  to  dis- 
agree on  the  major  questions  involved, 
though  they  did  confirm  the  assignments 
for  the  special  convoy,  and  the  British  ac- 
cepted the  obligation  to  furnish  rifles  for 
three  French  divisions.  But  the  British 
staff  still  balked  at  accepting  the  principle 
that  allocations  to  the  French  should  come 
proportionately  from  their  share  of  Amer- 
ican production  under  the  Weeks-Somer- 
vell  Agreement.  In  concluding  the  discus- 
sion, they  pointed  out  that  the  CCS  could 
hardly  pursue  the  matter  any  further  in 
the  face  of  the  President’s  undertaking 


with  General  Giraud,  and  suggested  that 
the  only  recourse  was  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  take  it  up  with  the  President.52 

Neither  the  CCS  nor  the  President  ac- 
tually came  to  grips  with  the  problem 
again  until  two  months  later  at  the  Tri- 
dent Conference  in  Washington.  There 
the  CCS  finally,  and  with  much  less  fric- 
tion than  before,  agreed  on  a policy.  They 
stipulated  that  the  “rearming  and  re- 
equipping of  the  French  Forces  in  North 
Africa  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  availability  of  equipment  will 
allow,  but  as  a secondary  commitment  to 
the  requirements  of  the  British  and  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  various  theaters.”  At  the 
suggestion  of  Churchill,  the  stipulation 
was  added,  “The  use  of  captured  German 
equipment  for  this  purpose  will  be  ex- 
plored.” 53  Shortly  thereafter,  on  lOJune 
1943,  MAC(G)  decided,  with  the  British 
member  concurring,  that  the  action  of  the 
CCS  “made  it  clear  that  arming  the 
French  Forces  in  North  Africa  was  now 
a joint  undertaking”  and  that  assignments 
should  be  charged  to  the  common  pool, 
that  is,  partly  out  of  the  material  ear- 
marked for  the  British  in  the  Army  Supply 
Program.54 

The  decision  at  Trident  was  not  a clear 
confirmation  of  the  Anfa  agreement. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  eleven-divi- 


91  CCS  181,  23  Feb  43,  title:  Equip  of  French  Forces 
in  N Africa. 

52  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  CCS  181/1,  25  Feb  43,  title:  Equip  of 
French  Forces  in  N Africa.  (3)  CCS  131  /2,  26  Feb  43, 
same  title.  (4)  CCS  181  / 3 , 2 Mar  43,  same  title.  (5) 
CCS  181/5,  1 1 Mar  43,  same  title.  (6)  Min,  73d  mtg 
CCS,  26  Feb  43,  Item  6;  min,  74th  mtg,  5 Mar  43, 
Item  7;  suppl  to  min,  75th  mtg,  12  Mar  43. 

53  (1)  CCS  242/6,  25  May  43,  title:  Final  Rpt  to 
President  and  Prime  Minister  (Trident).  (2)  Min, 
87th  mtg  CCS,  18  May  43,  Item  6.  (3)  Min,  3d  mtg  at 
White  House,  Trident,  19  May  43,  Item  6. 

53  Min  2065,  97th  mtg  MAC(G),  lOJun  43. 
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sion  program  or  the  1,000-plane  air  force 
that  Giraud  had  requested.  To  this  extent 
it  represented  a compromise  with  the  Brit- 
ish. From  a practical  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  was  a ratification  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Americans  were  already  carry- 
ing out  the  program  and  marked  the  end 
of  British  objections  to  it.  As  early  as 
March  the  War  Department  and  JCS  had 
tentatively  accepted  the  eleven-division 
program  and  a 450-plane  air  force  as  the 
ultimate  goals  for  rearming  the  French  in 
North  Africa,  subject  to  change  in  the 
light  of  strategic  considerations  or  other 
material  conditions.  The  priority  accorded 
that  program  at  Trident  was  approxi- 
mately the  one  the  Americans  were  al- 
ready giving  it.55 

In  April  both  OPD  and  SOS,  accepting 
the  eleven-division  commitment,  under- 
took to  calculate  the  impact  it  would  have 
on  equipping  U.S.  forces.  Both  concluded 
that  no  deferments  would  be  necessary  in 
troop  activations,  though  it  would  aggra- 
vate shortages  for  troops  in  training  (by  5 
percent,  the  SOS  said,  on  the  assumption 
that  shipping  would  be  provided  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  program  during  1943).  The 
main  impact  would  be  absorbed  by  the  re- 
serve pool  or  cushion  in  the  Army  Supply 
Program  for  which  equipment  was  being 
produced,  but  no  specific  units  had  yet 
been  designated  in  the  troop  basis.  These 
calculations  confirmed  what  was  already 
apparent,  that  the  more  serious  impact  of 
the  French  program  was  in  its  competition 
for  shipping,  not  for  material.56 

Thus  the  actual  rate  of  fulfillment  of 
the  program  continued  to  be  governed  by 
the  shipping  situation.  After  the  special 
March  convoy,  shipments  reverted  to  the 
rate  of  25,000  tons  a convoy  established 
earlier  by  General  Eisenhower.  Despite 
protests  from  Bethouart  that  this  rate 


should  be  increased  in  the  light  of  the 
French  contribution  to  the  Allied  shipping 
pool,  Marshall  and  Somervell  refused  to 
raise  the  allocation.  According  to  War  De- 
partment figures  in  mid-April  1943,  cargo 
vessels  of  163,000  dead-weight  tons  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  pool  by  the 
French.  None  of  these  ships  had  made  an 
outward  voyage  from  the  United  States  at 
the  time,  and  not  all  would  be  available 
until  July.  When  they  became  available, 
allowing  for  the  two-month  turnaround 
involved,  there  would  be  a net  of  81,500 
tons  a month.  But  since  162,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping  had  already  been 
used  to  transport  materials  to  the  French, 
Marshall  told  Bethouart  that  they  already 
had  a full  quid  pro  quo,  though  he  added 
the  hopeful  note  that  tonnage  might  be 
increased  in  the  future  if  the  strategic 
situation  permitted.  The  25,000-ton  lim- 
itation actually  meant  more  in  principle 
than  in  practice.  In  April  55,263  tons  were 
shipped  and  in  May  38,359.  The  average 
monthly  tonnage  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1943  was  2 1,745,  exclusive  of  the  special 
convoy,  UGS-6I/2.  After  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  March,  the  rate  slowed  percep- 
tibly each  month  through  July,  reflecting 
the  absorption  of  Allied  merchant  ship- 
ping in  the  build-up  and  execution  of  the 
Sicilian  operation  (Husky).  But  the  ship- 
ments made  provided  the  material  for 
completing  the  first  phase  of  French  re- 
armament— the  equipping  of  three  infan- 
try divisions  and  a small  air  force  along 
with  numerous  supporting  armored,  anti- 


50  See  JCS  206/1,  Rpt  by  JPS,  20  Mar  43,  title; 
Equip  for  French  Forces  in  N Africa. 

56  Memo,  Gen  Clay  for  OPD,  27  May  43,  sub; 
Equip  for  French  Forces  in  N Africa,  OPD  400 
France,  Case  32.  (2)  Memo,  Gen  Hull  for  CofS,  10 
Apr  43,  sub:  French  Rearmament  Prog,  OPD  400 
France,  Case  35. 
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aircraft,  artillery,  and  maintenance 
units.67 

The  system  for  handling  military  lend- 
lease  to  the  French,  as  it  evolved  during 
this  period,  presented  many  distinctive 
features.  The  United  States  was  under- 
taking to  completely  equip  a foreign  army 
of  considerable  size  with  everything  from 
tanks  to  shoe  laces.  The  enterprise  was  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  close  supervision 
of  an  American  theater  organization.  The 
Army  so  formed  would  operate  under  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  Anglo-American 
high  command,  Though  the  ultimate 
limits  of  the  program  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  CCS  or  at  a political  level, 
its  composition  within  those  limits  was 
largely  a matter  for  decision  by  the  Joint 
Rearmament  Committee  in  North  Africa. 
Requirements  were  not  only  screened  by 
the  Joint  Rearmament  Committee,  they 
were  also  formulated  by  it.  In  theory,  the 
French  were  granted  full  participation, 
but  in  practice  the  U.S.  executive  staff 
performed  the  major  portion  of  the  work, 
leaving  control  firmly  in  American  hands. 
In  no  other  theater  was  this  American 
control  over  a lend-lease  program  so  ex- 
tensive or  effective. 

The  system  worked  generally  as  follows: 
The  Joint  Rearmament  Committee  drew 
up,  as  far  in  advance  of  shipping  schedules 
as  possible,  lists  of  units  to  be  equipped  in 
order  of  priority.  These  lists  were  cabled 
to  Washington,  where  SOS  agencies  under 
the  staff  supervision  of  the  International 
Division  spelled  out  the  detailed  items 
necessary  according  to  U.S.  Army  tables 
of  organization.  Bids  before  MAC(G)  for 
this  equipment  were  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Division,  and  assignments 
were  made  to  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Allied  forces  in  North  Africa,  for  de- 
livery to  the  French,  normally  at  a pace 


necessary  to  insure  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  shipping  space  and  to 
maintain  a small  backlog.  The  assigned 
material  was  shipped  through  U.S.  Army 
channels,  consigned  to  General  Eisen- 
hower under  the  Commanding  General 
shipment  system.  Eisenhower  retained,  at 
least  theoretically,  the  power  to  divert  the 
material  to  other  uses  if  he  deemed  the 
situation  justified  it.  He  retained  also  suf- 
ficient supervision  over  the  subsequent  use 
of  material  when  turned  over  to  the 
French  to  insure  that  it  was  used  for  the 
purposes  envisaged  by  the  Joint  Rearma- 
ment Committee.  Materials  for  French 
troops  in  combat  in  North  Africa  were 
requisitioned  and  handled  entirely 
through  American  channels,  with  confir- 
mation of  the  assignment  by  the  MAB 
after  the  transfers  were  reported.  All  ma- 
terials turned  over  to  the  French  were 
charged  to  their  lend-lease  account  in 
Washington  after  Eisenhower  reported 
the  transfer. 

There  was  a distinction  between  the  re- 
armament program  and  supply  to  other 
French  forces.  To  enable  the  whole  French 
North  African  army  to  continue  to  exist, 
and  particularly  to  supply  those  units  in 
battle,  miscellaneous  equipment  of  various 
types  was  supplied  largely  from  theater 
stocks  or  from  captured  equipment.  The 
rearmament  equipment  was  furnished  for 


:,r  (1)  Ltr,  Bethouart  to  Marshall,  7 Apr  43,  ID  475 
Equip  of  Trs  France,  II.  (2)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  Bethou- 
art, 18  Apr  43.  OPD  400  France,  Case  32.  (3)  Related 
papers  in  same  file.  (4)  Memo,  Col  Boykin  C.  Wright, 
Dir  ID,  for  OCT,  26  Apr  43,  sub:  Limitation  on  Mil 
Tonnage  to  French  Forces  in  N Africa,  ID  400.318 
Free  French,  I.  (5)  Figures  on  tonnages  shipped  taken 
from  Vigneras,  The  Rearmament  of  the  French 
Forces  in  World  War  II,  table  at  end  of  Ch.  IV, 
OCMH.  (6)  French  ships  placed  in  the  Allied  pool 
were  divided  50-50  between  the  control  of  WSA  and 
the  BMWT.  See  material  in  French  Shipg  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File. 
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specific  troops  withdrawn  from  battle,  and 
the  Americans  promised  at  Casablanca 
that  this  equipment  would  be  of  the  most 
modern  kind.  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
War  Department  to  mean  equipment  of 
the  same  type  available  for  issue  to  U.S. 
troops  but  not  necessarily  the  latest 
models.  The  most  significant  substitution 
was  of  the  Enfield  (M1917)  rifle  for  the 
Garand  automatic  (Ml)  and  the  carbine 
with  which  U.S.  troops  were  equipped. 
This  substitution  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints from  General  Bethouart,  but  the 
shortage  of  rifles  for  American  troops  in 
training  was  so  great  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment refused  to  change  its  decision.  For 
the  first  three  divisions,  Enfields  were  fur- 
nished by  the  British  out  of  stocks  sold  to 
them  by  the  United  States  in  1940.  There 
were  other  substitutions  and  deletions, 
particularly  of  “luxury”  items,  but  in  gen- 
eral, equipment  for  French  units  was  com- 
puted by  the  supply  services  in  accord- 
ance with  U.S.  tables  of  organization  for 
corresponding  units.88 

Military  Supply  to  Turkey 

A competitor,  in  a sense,  with  the  Amer- 
ican program  to  rearm  the  French  was  a 
British  plan  to  furnish  arms  to  Turkey,  the 
most  important  of  the  independent  coun- 
tries lying  within  the  British  area  of  strate- 
gic responsibility  in  the  Middle  East. 
Turkey  occupied  a strategic  position 
athwart  the  approaches  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Winston  Churchill  assigned  her 
an  important  place  in  British  plans.  As 
long  as  the  British  were  hard  pressed  in 
North  Africa,  Churchill  hoped  only  to 
maintain  Turkey  as  a friendly  neutral  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  should  the  Ger- 
mans attack  her.  Once  the  Axis  was  de- 
feated in  North  Africa,  he  envisaged  a 


more  ambitious  campaign  to  secure  the 
islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
develop  air  bases  in  Turkey  for  raids  on 
southeastern  Europe.  He  regarded  Turk- 
ish participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  as  a necessary  prelude  to  these 
later  operations.  The  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter proposed  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  Turkey  with  these  purposes  in 
rnihd.  In  the  defensive  phase,  Turkey 
would  be  given  just  enough  supplies  to 
bolster  her  defenses  and  maintain  a favor- 
able disposition  toward  the  Allies.  When 
the  British  were  ready  to  pass  to  the  offen- 
sive, he  would  vastly  extend  the  scope  of 
aid  to  Turkey  as  a part  of  a pressure  cam- 
paign to  induce  the  Turks  to  enter  the  war. 
In  their  strategic  directive  for  the  assign- 
ment of  munitions  in  early  1942  the  CCS 
generally  approved  Churchill’s  program 
for  Turkey  in  the  defensive  phase,  stipulat- 
ing that  “limited  amounts  of  munitions 
should  be  allocated  to  her  as  a means  of 
influencing  her  to  oppose  Germany.” 59 
This  limited  program  of  aid  to  Turkey 
soon  became  tangled  in  procedural  prob- 
lems. Like  so  many  other  features  of  the 
British  effort,  it  was  partially  dependent 
upon  the  flow  of  supplies  from  the  United 
States.  The  Turks  showed  a definite  pref- 
erence for  dealing  directly  with  the 
United  States,  rather  than  receiving 
American  lend-lease  aid  through  British 
channels.  The  MAB  in  June  1942  decided 
that,  in  deference  to  these  wishes,  assign- 
ments should  be  made  directly  rather 
than  as  a part  of  the  British  bulk  alloca- 
tion. The  British  made  no  strenuous  ob- 

58  (1)  See  ID,  Lend-Lease,  II,  1181-1225.  (2) 
Memo,  OPD  for  CG  SOS,  15  Mar  43,  sub:  Equip  of 
French  Forces,  OPD  400,  Case  6.  (3)  Lengthy  cor- 
respondence between  Bethouart  and  Col.  Wright  on 
the  rifle  question  in  ID  475,  Equip  of  Trs  France,  II. 

55  (1)  CCS  50/2  citedj n.  44(2)1  (2)  Churchill,  Hinge 
of  Fate,  pp.  860,  892. 
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jection  at  this  point,  and  a procedure  was 
worked  out  whereby  an  Anglo-American 
Coordinating  Committee  in  Ankara  would 
screen  all  Turkish  requirements  at  their 
source,  the  British  would  decide  what  por- 
tion they  should  furnish,  and  the  Turks 
would  bid  directly  in  Washington  for  the 
remainder.  No  decision  was  rendered  on 
the  method  of  shipment  and  control  en 
route,  however,  and  this  was  the  subject  of 
long  and  inconclusive  negotiations  during 
the  latter  part  of  1942.  Just  as  the  British 
in  Washington  appeared  ready  in  Decem- 
ber to  concede  that  supplies  should  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Turkey 
consigned  to  General  Maxwell  to  be 
turned  over  by  him  or  the  civilian  lend- 
lease  authorities  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
British  Government  in  London  reverted 
to  its  original  position  that  Turkey  should 
be  entirely  a British  responsibility.60 

The  British  Government  evidently 
feared  that  the  Turkish  case  would  be- 
come a precedent  for  general  U.S.  control 
of  assignments  and  shipments  to  countries 
within  British  areas  of  responsibility.  Also, 
by  the  end  of  1942,  Churchill  felt  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a definite  bid  for  Turk- 
ish entrance  into  the  war  and  for  planning 
the  operation  to  secure  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, and  he  thought  the  entire  mat- 
ter should  rest  in  British  hands  since  it 
would  be  primarily  a British  affair. 
Churchill  and  the  British  staff  came  to  the 
Casablanca  Conference  in  January  1943 
with  a complete  plan  for  arming  Turkey 
and  for  using  her  armies  and  territory. 
They  secured  the  agreement  of  Roosevelt 
and  General  Marshall  that  Turkey  should 
be  treated  as  a British  problem.  The  CCS 
ruled: 

(a)  that  Turkey  lies  within  a theater  of 
British  responsibility,  and  that  all  matters 
connected  with  Turkey  should  be  handled  by 


the  British  in  the  same  way  that  all  matters 
connected  with  China  are  handled  by  the 
United  States  .... 

(b)  that,  in  particular,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  C.C.S.,  the  British  should  be 
responsible  for  framing  and  presenting  to 
both  Assignments  Boards  all  bids  for  equip- 
ment for  Turkey.  Onward  despatch  to  Tur- 
key from  the  Middle  East  of  such  equipment 
will  be  a function  of  command  of  the  British 

Commanders  in  Chief  in  the  Middle  East. 

61 

After  Casablanca  Churchill  met  at 
Adana  with  Turkish  President  Ismet 
Inonii  with  a view  to  preparing  the  way 
for  Turkish  entry  into  the  war  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1943.  He  promised  extensive  sup- 
plies and  the  development  of  Turkish  air- 
fields. While  the  results  of  the  conferences 
were  inconclusive,  Churchill  left  with  high 
hopes  that  the  Turks  might  be  persuaded. 
The  British  staff,  in  co-operation  with 
Turkish  officials,  prepared  during  the  fol- 
lowing months  an  estimate  of  material  to 
be  furnished.  The  decisions  at  Casablanca, 
however,  included  no  indication  of  the 
priority  Turkish  requirements  would  be 
given,  and  British  bids  for  Turkey  were 
often  treated  in  Washington  on  a level 
with  those  for  Latin  America.  At  the  Tri- 
dent Conference  in  Washington  in  May 
1943,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Alan  Brooke  pre- 
sented the  detailed  Turkish  requirements 
and  asked  for  a higher  priority  for  them. 
On  studying  the  plan,  General  Somervell 
reported  that  out  of  700,000  ship  tons  pro- 
posed for  1943  and  1944,  about  260,000 


60  (1)  Min  13,  2d  mtg  MAC(G),  18  Feb  42;  Min 
498,  35th  mtg,  22  Jun  42;  Min  535,  36th  mtg,  2 Jul 
42.  (2)  MBW  13/1,  1 Jul  42,  title:  Proced  for  Direct 
Lend-lease  Relations  Between  the  U.S.  and  Turkey, 
approved  by  MAB  in  Min  6,  25th  mtg,  22  Jul  42.  (3) 
See  voluminous  material  in  ID  008  Lend-lease,  I— III ; 
and  AG  400.3295  (9-1-42). 

61  (1)  Min,  63d  mtg  CCS,  20  Jan  43,  Item  2.  (2) 
CCS  157,  memo  by  Br  JPS,  18  Jan  43,  title:  Allied 
Plans  Relating  to  Turkey. 
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must  come  from  the  United  States  with  an 
inevitably  serious  impact  on  French  rear- 
mament, on  training  of  U.S.  troops,  and 
on  shipping  materials  for  the  build-up  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  CCS  finally  decided 
that  “with  due  regard  to  other  important 
commitments”  assignments  of  equipment 
to  Turkey  as  agreed  by  them  “should  be 
made  with  the  least  practicable  delay.” 62 
But  General  Marshall  clearly  stipulated 
that  training  American  troops  and  French 
rearmament  were  “important  commit- 
ments.” 63 

This  priority  in  itself  thus  gave  no  as- 
surance of  accomplishment  of  the  British 
program  for  the  Turks.  And  the  whole 
plan  was  soon  jettisoned  because  of  other 
developments.  The  American  strategic 
planners  were  lukewarm  toward  Church- 
ill’s plans  for  operations  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  refused  to  divert  ma- 
terials from  the  west  for  that  purpose.  The 
failure  of  the  British  effort  to  seize  the 
Dodecanese  soon  diminished  the  chances 
of  enlisting  Turkey’s  aid  in  the  war.  At  the 
same  time,  American  observers  reported 
the  Turks  completely  unable  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  the  material  being  furnished 
them.  The  capacity  of  Turkish  ports  also 
proved  too  limited  to  absorb  the  flow  of 
equipment  sent,  and  in  August  the  British 
themselves  requested  a cutback  in  assign- 
ments. As  it  became  apparent  that  Turkey 
would  probably  remain  a neutral,  the 
British  plan  receded  into  the  back- 
ground.64 

Control  of  Lend-Lease  by  Theater  Commanders 

Within  each  of  the  areas  treated  in  this 
chapter,  the  War  Department  sought  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  American  mili- 
tary commander  a measure  of  control 
over  the  flow  of  lend-lease.  The  final  deci- 
sions as  to  allocations  had  necessarily  to 
rest  with  the  central  machinery  in  Wash- 


ington, but  the  War  Department  wished 
its  theater  commanders  to  establish  the 
need  for  lend-lease,  military  and  civilian, 
in  their  areas  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  they  established  the  need  for  military 
supplies  for  forces  under  their  command, 
and  in  some  cases  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion. The  elements  of  this  control,  if  fully 
exercised,  would  include  initial  screening 
of  all  lend-lease  requirements,  dictation  of 
shipping  priorities,  and  supervision  of  dis- 
tribution once  the  material  arrived  in  the 
theater.  This  is  easily  recognizable  as  the 
pattern  applied  in  General  MacArthur’s 
command  in  Australia,  and  somewhat  less 
completely  in  the  South  Pacific  Area.  The 
War  Department  accepted  the  Australian 
pattern  as  a model  and  sought  to  apply  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  other  theaters, 
though  it  recognized  that  the  system  was 
not  readily  adaptable  to  areas  where  the 
control  of  the  American  theater  com- 
mander was  not  so  complete.  The  Lend- 
Lease  Administration,  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  civilian  lend-lease  supply, 
sent  its  own  representatives  abroad,  but  at 
first  was  usually  willing  to  agree  that  they 
should  either  be  part  of  the  military 
commander’s  staff  or  else  work  in  close 
collaboration  with  it.65 

62  CCS  242/6  cited|n.  53(fTl 

G:'  (1)  Min,  91st  mtg  CCS,  20  May  43,  Item  3.  (2) 
Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  703-16.  (3)  CCS  206, 
memo  by  Br  CsofS,  30  Apr  43,  title:  Mil  Sups  for  Tur- 
key. (4)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Hopkins,  12  May  43, 
Hopkins  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

81  (1)  Min  6,  68th  mtg  MAB,  26  May  43.  (2) 
Memo,  Somervell  for  Hopkins,  28  Jul  43,  Hopkins 
folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Min  2253,  106th  mtg  MAC(G), 
12  Aug  43;  Min  2260,  107th  mtg,  23  Aug  43.  (4)  Min, 
1 1 3th  mtg  CCS,  20  Aug  43,  Item  8. 

65  (1)  Ltr,  Stettinius  to  McCloy,  10  Jui  42.  (2) 
Memo,  Patterson  for  OLLA,  18  Jul  42.  (3)  Memo, 
Stettinius  for  McCloy,  2 Sep  42,  sub:  Relations  of 
Lend-lease  Mis’s  Abroad  to  U.S.  Army.  All  in  ID  008 
Lend-lease,  I.  (4)  Cf.  memo,  Somervell  for  Lutes,  20 
Jul  42,  Opns  SOS  folder,  Hq  ASF,  in  which  Somer- 
vell expressed  his  more  extreme  views  that  the  lend- 
lease  representatives  should  be  removed  entirely. 
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Because  procedures  for  lend-lease  to  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  long  estab- 
lished and  because  Averell  Harriman,  the 
lend-lease  representative  in  England,  was 
in  effect  a personal  representative  of  the 
President  and  Hopkins,  very  little  could 
ever  be  done  to  apply  the  Australian  pat- 
tern there.  At  the  instigation  of  Somervell 
a Lend-Lease  Board  of  Review  was  set  up 
in  late  1942  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  SOS  ETOUSA,  the  U.S.  executive 
staff  of  LMAB,  and  the  Harriman  mission 
to  screen  British  requirements  in  certain 
fields,  but  it  seems  to  have  accomplished 
very  little.  The  determination  of  the  lend- 
lease  needs  of  Britain  itself,  civilian  and 
military,  continued  to  be  made  by  the 
combined  boards  or  by  negotiations  be- 
tween high  officials  of  the  two  govern- 
ments.66 

It  was  rather  in  the  outlying  areas  that 
the  definite  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
the  Australian  pattern,  but  the  British 
considered  it  their  prerogative  to  control 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  their  own  areas  of 
responsibility  and  attempted  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  separate  American 
channels.  As  early  as  March  1942,  the 
U.S.  members  of  MAC(G)  proposed  that 
shipments  of  lend-lease  to  all  areas  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USSR 
be  consigned  to  theater  commanders  for 
distribution,  but  the  British  would  never 
agree  to  this  practice  in  India  or  the  Mid- 
dle East.67  A War  Department  proposal  in 
August  1942  that  General  Maxwell  screen 
civilian  lend-lease  requirements  in  the 
Middle  East  never  came  to  fruition  largely 
because  the  British  insisted  that  screening 
should  be  accomplished  through  the  es- 
tablished channels  of  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Center,  an  organization  they  had 
set  up  in  1941  to  regulate  imports  to  all 
nations  east  of  Malta.  Both  Maxwell  and 
Frederick  Winant,  the  lend-lease  repre- 


sentative in  the  Middle  East,  had  mem- 
bership on  this  body,  and  there  was  a cer- 
tain logic  in  the  British  position,  but  the 
result  was  that  the  screening  procedure  es- 
tablished did  not  follow  the  Australian 
pattern  of  military  control.  Distribution  of 
lend-lease  to  independent  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  remained  in  British  hands. 
No  serious  attempt  was  made  during  1942 
to  screen  British  military  requirements  in 
the  Middle  East.68 

An  attempt  was  also  made  in  August 
1942  to  have  General  Wheeler,  com- 
mander of  the  American  SOS  in  India, 
exercise  control  over  lend-lease  supply  to 
India,  but'  it  met  with  a similar  fate. 
Wheeler  commented  on  British  lend-lease 
requirements  for  India  on  request,  but  no 
definite  system  of  screening  was  estab- 
lished. Wheeler  was  never  even  given  rep- 
resentation on  the  Indian  Lend-Lease  Re- 
quirements Committee.  On  the  civilian 
side,  in  early  1943  OLLA  dispatched  to 
India  a mission,  headed  by  Frederick  W. 
Ecker,  to  screen  Indian  civilian  require- 
ments, study  the  resources  of  India,  and 

(1)  See  above.  iChs.  X-Xll  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Somer- 
vell to  Gen  Lee,  5 Oct  42,  sub:  Screening  of  Lend- 
lease  Reqmts  in  U.K.  (3)  Ltr,  Lee  to  Somervell,  16 
Dec  42.  (4)  Ltr,  Styer  to  Lee,  20  Jan  43.  Last  three 
in  AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  5. 

67  Min  112,  11th  mtg  MAC(G),  19  Mar  42;  Min 
614,  40th  mtg,  23  Jul  42. 

68  (1)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSME,  18  Aug  42,  CM- 
OUT  5535;  paraphrase  of  Maxwell’s  reply,  24  Aug 
42,  is  in  AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  1.  (2)  Memo, 
Frederick  Winant  for  Dean  Acheson,  17  Apr  42,  sub: 
Civilian  Sup  Reqmts  of  Near  East  Countries  and 
Middle  East  Sup  Center,  Middle  East  Corresp  Lend- 
lease  1 file,  DAD.  (3)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Stettinius,  31 
Aug  42,  ID  008  Lend-lease,  I.  (4)  Msg,  AGWAR  to 
AMSME,  3 Sep  42,  CM-OUT  1099.  (5)  Msg, 
AGWAR  to  AMSME,  5 Sep  42,  CM-OUT  1948. 
(6)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSME,  10  Oct  42, 
CM-OUT  13336.  (7)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSME, 
29  Nov  42,  CM-OUT  9304.  (8)  Msg,  AMSME  to 
AGWAR,  25  Sep  42,  CM-IN  10768.  (9)  Msg, 
AMSME  to  AGWAR,  22  Oct  42,  CM-IN  91316. 
(10)  Msg,  AMSME  to  AGWAR,  18  Nov  42,  CM-IN 
7876. 
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assist  in  the  development  of  reverse  lend- 
lease  procedures.  An  effort  was  made  to 
place  Ecker  on  Wheeler’s  staff  following 
the  Australian  pattern,  but  this  did  not 
succeed  either.  In  mid- 1943  the  SOS  was 
still  pressing  for  a much  closer  supervision 
over  military  and  civilian  lend-lease  re- 
quirements for  India.69 

In  North  Africa  and  in  China,70  where 
the  British  had  little  reason  to  object,  the 
Americans  were  able  to  institute  effective 
control  by  their  theater  commanders  over 
lend-lease  shipments.  As  indicated  earlier, 
Eisenhower’s  control  over  military  supply 
to  the  French  was  virtually  complete. 
Civilian  supply  in  North  Africa  was  a 
somewhat  different  problem  from  that  in 
Australia  inasmuch  as  it  was  a matter  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  an  area  liber- 
ated from  German  control.  Though  Gen- 
eral Somervell  urged  application  of  the 
Australian  pattern  of  military  control 
there,  the  President  chose  to  place  the 
planning  of  civilian  supply  for  liberated 
areas  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  other  civilian  organizations. 
In  the  theater  the  North  African  Econom- 
ic Board,  representing  most  interested 
American  and  British  civilian  and  mili- 
tary organizations,  was  charged  with 
screening  civilian  requirements  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  Washington  and 
London  on  a program  of  civilian  supply. 
Yet  the  board  operated  in  effect  as  a part 
of  Eisenhower’s  headquarters  and  the  su- 
preme commander  controlled  the  amount 
of  shipping  space  that  could  be  allocated 
to  civilian  supply.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
perience in  North  Africa  with  divided  re- 
sponsibilities brought  a demand  for  closer 
military  control  of  the  whole  matter,  and 


this  was  the  pattern  that  emerged  in  the 
campaigns  in  Italy  and  Sicily.71 

Thus,  as  American  industrial  produc- 
tion rapidly  overshadowed  British  and 
American  military  forces  spread  out  over 
the  world,  American  military  leaders 
came  increasingly  to  assert  their  control 
over  lend-lease  supply  lines  and  to  use 
them  as  instruments  to  advance  American 
plans  and  interests.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  dominions  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, American  commanders  exer- 
cised almost  complete  control.  After  the 
North  African  invasion,  the  French  ceased 
to  be  proteges  of  London  and  became  pro- 
teges of  Washington.  In  the  Middle  East 
and  India  the  British  maintained  their 
control  over  the  distribution  of  American 
supplies,  but  the  disposition  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  challenge  that  control  was  evident 
by  early  1 943  despite  the  concession  made 
regarding  Turkey  at  Casablanca.  An  at- 
tack on  the  whole  British  conception  of 
protege  nations  and  on  the  powers  of  re- 
allocation exercised  by  the  London  board 
was  soon  to  follow. 


6U  (1)  Control  Division,  ASF,  Army  Service  Forces 
Activities  in  the  Supply  of  China,  Burma,  and  India, 
1942-1943,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  ASF  in  China, 
Burma,  and  India),  p.  233,  OCMH.  (2)  ID  Rpt  10, 
Lend-lease  Information,  31  Oct  43,  sec  on  India.  (3) 
Memo,  Franks  for  Clay,  7 Jan  43,  su  b:  Lend-lease 
Mis  to  India,  ID  008  Lend-lease,  I.  (4)  Related  papers 
in  same  file  and  in  ID  008  Lend-lease,  III. 

70  On  China,  see  below, [Ch.  XIX] 

71  (1)  See  International  Division,  ASF,  Civilian  Sup- 
ply: A History  of  the  Civilian  Supply  Branch,  Inter- 
national Division,  ASF,  MS,  pp.  1-38,  OCMH.  (2) 
Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  1 1 Nov  42,  sub:  Civilian 
Sup  in  N Africa,  CofS  file,  Hq  ASF. 

Treatment  of  the  logistical  problems  raised  by 
civilian  supply  in  North  Africa,  Europe,  and  other 
areas  is  reserved  for  the  second  volume  on  global  lo- 
gistics and  strategy. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


China,  Burma,  and  India 


As  far  as  American  plans  for  the  war 
against  Japan  had  taken  shape  in  early 
1942,  China  occupied  an  important  place 
in  them.  The  containment  of  Japanese  di- 
visions in  China  was  viewed  as  of  vital  im- 
portance during  the  defensive  phase  of  the 
Pacific  war,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  in 
any  ultimate  offensive  to  achieve  the  final 
victory  over  Japan,  the  Japanese  Army 
would  have  to  be  defeated  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  rather  than  in  the  Pacific  islands. 
China  also  seemed  to  offer  the  best  possi- 
bilities for  development  of  air  bases  from 
which  massive  air  attacks  against  the  Japa- 
nese homeland  could  be  mounted.  Yet 
most  U.S.  military  and  political  leaders 
felt  that,  at  least  during  the  period  of  con- 
centration on  the  Atlantic  front,  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  war  in  Asia  should 
be  limited  to  an  air  effort  and  supply  sup- 
port of  the  Chinese  and  Anglo-Indian 
armies.  The  vast  pool  of  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  British  manpower,  they  felt,  should  be 
able  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  ground  war 
if  furnished  American  supplies;  they 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  divert  sizable 
American  forces  from  other  theaters,  or  to 
commit  the  large  amounts  of  shipping  that 
would  be  needed  to  move  them  to  so  dis- 
tant an  area.  Supply  to  China  was  the 
principal  American  problem  in  this  area, 
since  American  support  for  the  British  in 
India  was  handled  through  normal  British 
lend-lease  channels  as  in  the  Middle  East. 
Arming  the  Nationalist  Army  of  Chiang 


Kai-shek  seemed  the  cheapest  and  most 
logical  method  not  only  of  driving  the  Jap- 
anese from  the  Asiatic  mainland  but  also 
of  assuring  a measure  of  stability  there  in 
the  postwar  period. 

India  and  Burma  fell  within  the  British 
area  of  strategic  responsibility  and  both 
were  placed,  after  the  dissolution  of 
WavelPs  ABDA  Command,  under  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  India.  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  occupied  a unique  place  in  the 
Anglo-American  command  structure.  An 
Allied  “China  Theater”  was  created  at 
Arcadia,  simultaneously  with  WavelPs 
ABDA  Command,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  named  its  supreme  Allied  commander. 
Chiang  was  head  of  a national  state  and 
as  such  did  not  fit  into  the  chain  of  com- 
mand as  did  other  commanders  of  theaters 
in  the  Anglo-American  structure.  It  was 
much  as  if  the  British  and  Americans  had 
created  a Russian  Theater  and  named 
Marshal  Stalin  its  supreme  Allied  com- 
mander. Chiang  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  CCS,  nor  expected  to  concur 
in  a strategy  that  placed  the  defeat  of 
Germany  foremost. 

“China  Theater”  was  really  a device  by 
which  the  President  sought  to  accord 
Chiang  a position  due  the  head  of  a major 
Allied  state,  and  still  limit  his  participa- 
tion in  decisions  on  Allied  strategy  to  those 
matters  involving  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
Despite  this  recognition,  China,  unlike  the 
USSR,  could  never  make  her  weight  felt 
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because  of  her  own  weakness.  Chiang’s  ill- 
organized,  ill-equipped,  and  weary  armies 
were  in  no  position  to  wage  effective  war 
against  the  Japanese  without  extensive 
outside  support.  The  scope  and  nature  of 
this  support  had  to  be  fitted  into  the 
Anglo-American  plan  for  global  distribu- 
tion of  resources  and  hence  had  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  CCS  and  MAB.  Chiang’s 
effort  to  secure  a place  in  this  machinery 
failed,  and  he  had  to  rely  on  such  pressure 
as  he  could  exert  through  direct  appeals 
to  the  President.  Within  the  combined 
machinery,  the  British  readily  conceded 
strategic  and  supply  responsibility  for 
China  to  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  the  real  American  influ- 
ence in  the  determination  of  military 
policy  in  the  China  Theater  derived  from 
control  of  the  all-important  supply  line. 
The  link  between  Chinese  forces  and  the 
CCS  lay  in  the  arrangement  for  exercise  of 
American  military  responsibility.  For 
some  two  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
head  of  the  lend-lease  mission,  General 
Magruder,  remained  the  senior  American 
commander  in  the  Orient.  To  provide  for 
fuller  Sino-American  collaboration,  a new 
mission  was  dispatched  to  China  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942  headed  by  General  Stilwell. 
By  agreement  between  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  and  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  Chiang’s 
brother-in-law  and  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Stilwell  was  to  be  commander  of  all 
U.S.  troops  in  China,  Burma,  and  India, 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  all 
international  military  councils  there,  and 
to  “supervise  and  control”  all  lend-lease 
affairs  relating  to  China.  He  was  also  to  be 
Allied  chief  of  staff  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander, China  Theater,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  to  command  all  Chinese  troops 
Chiang  might  entrust  to  him.  By  agree- 
ment with  the  British,  he  was  charged 


with  maintaining  liaison  with  the  com- 
manders in  Burma  and  India  and  was 
granted  the  right  to  operate  a supply  line 
to  China  through  these  countries.  The 
War  Department  directive  to  Stilwell 
specifically  assigned  him  the  mission  of  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  American  aid 
to  China  and  assisting  in  improving  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese 
Army.1  Around  Stil well’s  mission  the 
major  questions  of  American  policy  in 
China,  Burma,  and  India  (CBI)  were  to 
revolve  for  over  two  and  a half  years. 
However,  simultaneously  with  Stilwell’s 
appointment,  Claire  Chennault,  head  of 
the  American  Volunteer  Group  in  China 
and  air  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  was 
made  an  American  colonel  (in  April  a 
brigadier  general)  and  by  July  his  “Flying 
Tigers”  had  been  transformed  into  a small 
American  air  task  force  in  China.  As  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  use  of  American 
air  power  in  China  rather  than  a laborious 
effort  to  spur  the  Chinese  Army  to  lift  it- 
self by  its  bootstraps,  Chennault  was  also 
to  exercise  a powerful  influence  on  both 
strategy  and  logistics  in  CBI. 

The  Failure  of  the  Prewar 
Chinese  Lend-Lease  Program 

The  objectives  of  the  prewar  lend-lease 
program  for  China,  it  will  be  recalled,  in- 
cluded improvement  of  the  Burma  Road, 
construction  of  a Yunnan-Burma  railroad, 
creation  of  a Chinese  air  force,  equipping 
of  a ground  army  of  thirty  divisions  (on  a 
scale  considered  adequate  for  war  in 
China),  and  development  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Chinese  arsenals.  Though  only 
about  70,000  tons  of  Chinese  lend-lease 
actually  left  the  United  States  for  Ran- 

1 Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’ s Mission  to 
China,  pp.  70-80. 
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goon  in  1941,  the  prewar  production  pro- 
gram and  assignments  schedules  for  the 
Chinese  promised  to  make  some  50,000 
tons  of  supplies  available  monthly  in  early 
1942.  American  entrance  into  the  war  in 
itself  necessitated  no  change  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  it  continued  as  a blueprint  for 
aid  to  China  until  the  Japanese  conquest  of 
Burma  rendered  its  fulfillment  impossible.2 

The  Chinese  regarded  the  1941  pro- 
gram as  a definite  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  though  they 
had  never  received  any  assurance  to  this 
effect,  and  though  the  whole  new  theory 
of  munitions  assignment  belied  it.  Compe- 
tent observers  with  the  Magruder  mission 
had  already  come  to  regard  the  program 
as  unrealistic,  even  before  the  Japanese 
conquest  of  Burma.  Transportation  ex- 
perts pointed  to  the  growing  stockpiles  of 
Chinese  material  at  Rangoon  and  Lashio, 
stockpiles  greater  than  the  Burma  Road 
could  carry  in  six  months  of  peak  opera- 
tion, if  judged  by  previous  performance. 
They  also  found  the  selection  of  items  for 
shipment  bad.  For  example,  mountains  of 
blankets  lay  at  Rangoon  being  slowly  con- 
sumed by  white  ants  while  blankets  con- 
tinued to  arrive  under  lend-lease.  General 
Magruder’s  cables  to  Washington  on  pri- 
orities clearly  reflected  the  necessity  for  a 
program  of  shipments  carefully  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  mission  and  not  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States.  In  a classic  message 
on  13  February  1942,  he  warned  the  War 
Department  that  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
war  effort  was  being  highly  exaggerated 
by  Sinophile  propaganda  in  the  United 
States,  and  expressed  doubts  that  the  Chi- 
nese would  ever  put  American  supplies  to 
effective  use  if  left  to  their  own  devices.3 

Meantime,  the  munitions  in  the  cargoes 
dispatched  just  before  Pearl  Harbor  be- 
came a bone  of  contention  between  the 


British  and  Chinese.  The  British  im- 
pounded some  of  this  material  on  arrival 
in  Rangoon,  and  Chiang  interpreted  this 
as  a seizure.  In  high  dudgeon,  he  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  all  co-operation  with 
the  British  and  to  return  American  lend- 
lease  to  its  owners.  While  the  matter  was 
satisfactorily  adjusted  by  assurances  to 
Chiang  that  the  War  Department  would 
not  permit  retransfer  of  Chinese  lend-lease 
to  the  British  without  his  approval,  the 
crisis  had  lasting  effects.  The  Chinese  were 
ever  after  suspicious  of  British  designs  on 
their  supplies.  To  both  Magruder  and  the 
War  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
episode  proved  the  need  for  American 
control  over  lend-lease  material  after  its 
arrival  in  the  theater.4 

The  fall  of  Rangoon  in  late  February 
1942  shut  off  the  supply  line  through  Bur- 
ma to  China  and  made  necessary  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  and  far  more  difficult 
line  from  Indian  ports  of  entry.  There  was 
a convenient  hiatus  in  shipments  from  the 
United  States  from  8 December  until  mid- 
January,  which  made  the  transition  easier. 
The  three  ships  that  departed  in  January 
carrying  Chinese  supplies  were  diverted 
to  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  Some 
of  the  supplies  at  Rangoon  were  also 

2 (1)  See  above.lCh.  IIll  (2)  Memo,  Lt  W.  S.  Brew- 
ster for  Lt  Col  L.  C.  Strong,  20  May  42,  AMMISCA 

3 1 9. 1 , ID.  (3)  Note,  prepared  by  WPD  for  Lt  Gen 
Hugh  A.  Drum,  unsigned,  Jan  42,  Tab  B,  in  App., 
Stilwell  Washington  Ping  File,  to  History  of  China, 
Burma,  India  Theater,  MS,  OPD  314.7  China  The- 
ater of  Opns.  (4)  Memo  for  red,  unsigned,  May  42, 
ASW  400.336  China. 

* (1)  See  Rpt  3,  Maj  John  E.  Russell  to  Gen  Ma- 
gruder, 12  Nov  41,  sub:  Lend-lease  Sup  and  Trans 
in  Burma,  Port  of  Rangoon  folder,  CBI  Theater  Reds, 
KCRC.  (2)  Most  of  Magruder’s  messages  are  conven- 
iently collected  in  AMMISCA  IN  Cables  file,  ID.  (3) 
Msg  256,  AMMISCA  to  AG  WAR,  1 3 Feb  42,  AG 
400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1A. 

4 For  a full  description  of  the  so-called  Tulsa  crisis, 
see  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission  to 
China,  pp.  57-60. 
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evacuated  to  India.  The  British  had  al- 
ready agreed  that  General  Stilwell  might 
operate  a supply  line  to  China  through 
India,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment permitting  the  use  of  port,  rail,  and 
storage  facilities  for  Chinese  supplies.  At 
first  an  ambitious  scheme  was  considered 
whereby  Bombay  would  serve  as  a dis- 
tributing center  for  lend-lease  for  the 
whole  Middle  and  Far  East  with  materials 
remaining  under  U.S.  control  after  their 
arrival,  but  the  idea  was  eventually  aban- 
doned as  impractical,  and  Karachi,  with 
more  limited  facilities  was  chosen  as  the 
principal  American  base.  It  was  not  until 
early  1943  that  the  situation  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  permitted  a gradual  shift  to  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  eastern  coast  of  India,  much 
closer  to  China.  General  Wheeler  was  al- 
ready active  in  Karachi  planning  projects 
connected  with  the  Iranian  mission,  and 
in  February  1942  he  was  transferred  to 
General  StilwelPs  new  command  as  head 
of  his  Services  of  Supply.  This  SOS  was  to 
have  the  dual  function  of  supporting  the 
few  U.S.  troops  in  India,  largely  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  operating  the  line  of  supply 
through  India  for  China.5 

The  new  supply  line  envisaged  for 
China  was  formidable  to  contemplate.  It 
would  run  from  Karachi,  already  twelve 
thousand  miles  by  sea  from  the  United 
States,  across  the  breadth  of  India  to 
upper  Assam  on  the  border  of  Burma,  and 
thence  through  or  over  the  north  Burma 
jungle  to  road  and  river  routes  that  con- 
nected with  the  Burma  Road.  In  the  im- 
mediate future  only  an  airlift  would  be 
possible,  to  run  from  Dinjan,  near  Sadiya, 
to  Myitkyina  in  north  Burma.  It  was 
planned  that  roads  would  follow,  one  to 
run  from  Imphal  to  Mandalay,  and  an- 
other from  Ledo,  near  Sadiya,  to  Myit- 


kyina. Optimists  claimed  that  the  Imphal 
Road  could  be  in  operation  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  and  the  Ledo  Road  by  that 
November  if  construction  were  rushed  as 
a matter  of  first  priority.  But  even  these 
thin  hopes  for  a supply  line  via  Myitkyina 
and  Mandalay  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  British  and  Chinese 
forces  in  north  Burma.  By  mid-May,  the 
only  remaining  access  to  China  was  a 
much  longer  and  more  difficult  airlift 
from  Dinjan  in  Assam  all  the  way  to  Kun- 
ming. To  avoid  the  airfield  at  Myitkyina, 
now  under  Japanese  control,  this  airlift 
had  to  swing  northward  over  a spur  in  the 
Himalayas  whose  lowest  point  was  four- 
teen thousand  feet,  the  famous  Hump.  No 
road,  it  proved,  could  possibly  be  built 
over  the  high  and  rugged  Himalayas  to 
supplement  it.  | (Map  6\ 

While  the  shorter  airlift  still  seemed 
possible,  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
divert  twenty-five  commercial  transports 
from  airlines  in  the  United  States  and  ten 
from  Pan-American’s  trans-African  line 
to  India,  and  tentative  plans  were  laid  for 
placing  a hundred  planes  on  the  airlift  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  seventy-five  to  be  op- 
erated as  U.S.  Army  transports  and 
twenty-five  by  China  National  Aviation 
Corporation.  But  performance  did  not 

5 (1)  Msg  223,  Chungking  to  AGWAR,  27  Jan  42. 
(2)  Msg  233,  Chungking  to  AGWAR,  31  Jan  42.  (3) 
Msg  299,  Chungking  to  AGWAR,  19  Feb  42.  (4)  Msg 
3 1 5,  Chungking  to  AGWAR,  27  Feb  42.  (5)  Msg  333, 
Chungking  to  AGWAR,  6 Mar  42.  (6)  Msg  309, 
Chungking  to  AGWAR,  25  Feb  42.  (7)  Msg  164, 
AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  30  Jan  42.  All  in  AG  400.- 
3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1A.  (8)  Min  ofconf  in  Gen  Au- 
rand’s  off,  1 Feb  42,  Item  142,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD; 
min,  3 Feb  42,  Item  150,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (9) 
Memo,  Coe  for  Gross,  4 Feb  42,  sub:  Proposal  to  Es- 
tab  a Depot  in  the  Middle  East  for  Def  Aid  and  Other 
Mun,  Item  151,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (10)  Msg  391, 
AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  3 Apr  42,  AG  400.3295 
(4-3-42).  (11)  Msg  239,  AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  4 
Mar  42,  Stilwell  Personal  Cable  File,  DRB  AGO. 
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measure  up  to  plans.  Transport  planes 
were  one  of  the  most  critical  shortages  of 
1942.  The  British  had  already  been  prom- 
ised a sizable  number,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  clamoring  for  an  allocation,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  was  hard  pressed  to  meet  its 
requirements  for  other  theaters.  Even  the 
dispatch  of  the  commercial  transports  was 
delayed,  none  arriving  in  Karachi  until 
5 April  1942.  The  need  for  air  transport 
across  India  itself  made  it  impossible  to 
place  many  of  the  arriving  Army  trans- 
ports on  the  Hump  air  line.  By  July  there 
were  still  only  nine  in  operation  there,  and 
twelve  China  National  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion planes.  In  addition  to  the  shortage  of 
transports,  there  were  other  difficulties. 
Air  supply  was  a relatively  new  thing  in 
the  logistics  of  war,  and  it  would  take  time 
and  experience  to  develop  it  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  India  and  China, 
Lack  of  spare  parts  and  inadequate  main- 
tenance facilities  kept  many  transports  on 
the  ground.  The  construction  of  additional 
airfields  in  Assam,  at  first  a British  respon- 
sibility, went  ahead  very  slowly  because 
of  lack  of  vital  machinery,  the  unreli- 
ability of  local  labor,  and  difficult  climatic 
conditions.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  flow  of  lend-lease  to  China  stopped 
with  the  fall  of  Burma  and  was  not  re- 
sumed for  some  time  to  come,  The  small 
capacity  that  the  airlift  did  develop  during 
1942,  reaching  a peak  of  1,600  tons  in 
December,  had  to  be  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  carrying  supplies  for  Chennault’s 
small  American  air  force  in  China,8 

The  readjustment  in  Washington  to 
these  changed  conditions  was  hesitant  and 
confused.  American  officials  were  reluc- 
tant to  radically  reduce  a supply  program 
already  quite  small  in  relation  to  those  for 
Britain  and  the  USSR,  fearing  Chiang 
Kai-shek  might  abandon  the  fight  entirely 
if  his  hopes  for  supplies  were  suddenly 


dashed.  Military  and  civilian  policy 
makers  alike  agreed  that,  as  an  irreduc- 
ible minimum,  China  must  be  kept  in  the 
war.  Soong  made  exaggerated  claims  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  supply  line 
through  India,  continued  to  press  for  large 
allocations,  and  opposed  repossession  of 
any  of  the  materials  in  the  United  States 
earmarked  for  China.  There  was  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  accept  his  views  and 
to  delay  curtailment  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
gram, despite  continued  advice  from  Ma- 
gruder  and  Stilwell  that  shipment  of  any 
sizable  quantities  of  supplies  into  China 
would  be  impossible  for  many  months, 
and  that  many  of  Soong’s  requests  were 
for  equipment  the  Chinese  Army  could 
not  possibly  use.7 

The  Achilles’  heel  of  Soong’s  effort  lay 
in  his  inability  to  secure  shipping  to  trans- 
port to  India  the  supplies  made  available. 
The  average  monthly  allocation  of  ship- 
ing  for  Chinese  lend-lease  continued  at 
around  10,000  tons  while  supplies  ear- 
marked for  China  normally  totaled 
around  50,000  tons  a month.  Soong’s 

6 ( 1 ) Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’ s Mission  to 
China,  pp.  118-48,  163-67,  204-07.  (2)  Msg  437, 
AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  1 Apr  42,  AMMISCA  IN 
Cables  file,  Bk.  4,  ID.  (3)  Msg  201,  AMMISCA  to 
AGWAR,  19  Jan  42.  (4)  Msg  252,  AMMISCA  to 
AGWAR,  5 Feb  42.  (5)  Ltr,  William  S.  Youngman, 
CDS,  to  Stettinius,  1 Jan  42.  Last  three  in  AG  400.- 
3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1 A.  (6)  Related  papers  in  same 
file.  (7)  Rpt,  24  Aug  42,  sub:  Visit  to  China  by  Lauch- 
lin  Currie,  OPD  336  China  (8-24-42).  (8)  Craven  and 
Cate,  AAF IV,  pp.  41  1-15. 

7 (1)  See  Msg  520.  AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  15 
Apr  42,  AMMISCA  IN  Cables  file,  Bk.  5,  ID.  (2) 
Msg  629,  AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  2 May  42,  same 
file.  In  this  cable,  Magruder,  while  Stilwell  was  still 
absent  in  the  Burma  jungles,  recommended  that 
Chiang  should  be  asked  to  designate  certain  limited 
organizations  of  ground  and  air  forces  that  might 
practically  be  equipped  for  the  war  against  Japan, 
and  that  lend-lease  should  be  extended  only  for  this 
purpose,  not  for  the  build-up  of  national  stocks. 
Magruder  thought  Chinese  supplies  accumulating  in 
the  United  States  over  and  above  those  necessary  for 
these  objectives  should  be  repossessed. 
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earnest  entreaties  for  an  increase  failed  to 
move  either  General  Somervell  or  Ad- 
miral Land  since  the  prospects  of  ultimate 
delivery  of  the  material  to  the  Chinese 
were  so  uncertain.  A logjam  of  Chinese 
supplies  awaiting  shipment  soon  devel- 
oped. By  the  end  of  April  there  were  1,790 
carloads  of  material  at  Newport  News, 
where  China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc., 
maintained  a special  pier,  with  no  shipping 
in  prospect  to  move  them.  A rough  cal- 
culation of  material  available  at  factories, 
depots,  and  ports  and  on  rail  cars  revealed 
a total  of  150,000  tons — 500,000  if  the 
bulky  materials  for  the  Yunnan-Burma 
Railway  were  included.* * * * * * * 8 

The  continuing  growth  of  this  logjam 
in  the  United  States,  with  no  supplies  at 
all  moving  from  India  to  China,  finally 
forced  the  Munitions  Assignments  Board 
at  the  end  of  May  1942  to  begin  curtail- 
ment of  the  Chinese  program.  Soong  saw 
he  must  give  ground  and  presented  a new 
program  calling  for  shipment  of  7,500  tons 
of  supplies  monthly,  basing  this  on  a gen- 
erous estimate  of  the  Hump  airlift  when 
the  promised  hundred  transport  planes 
should  be  operating  on  it.  He  indicated 
that  the  Chinese  stockpiles  in  the  United 
States  could  not  be  released  unless  this 
program  were  accepted.  The  Air  Forces 
was  simultaneously  estimating  that  only 
1,200  tons  a month  could  possibly  be 
transported  over  the  Hump,  the  avail- 
ability of  a hundred  transport  planes  for 
many  months  to  come  was  a doubtful 
matter,  and  other  estimates  of  Hump 
capacity  varied  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  making  them.  The  MAB 
finally  decided  on  a compromise  figure  of 
3,500  tons  per  month,  exclusive  of  air- 
plane fuel,  but  directed  that  this  tonnage 
be  shipped  to  General  Stilwell  for  trans- 
fer to  China  at  the  time  and  place  he 
should  decide.  Based  on  this  figure,  a Chi- 


nese emergency  air  transport  program  was 
worked  out  in  conferences  between  China. 
Defense  Supplies,  Inc.  and  MAC(G)  for 
the  six-month  period  May  through  Octo- 
ber 1942.  The  assignments  were  made 
firm  for  May  and  June,  but  only  tentative 
for  the  following  four  months.  With  some 
difficulty,  Soong  was  persuaded  to  release 
most  of  the  Chinese  stockpile  in  the 
United  States  for  this  small  compensation, 
and  the  materials  were  repossessed  and 
reassigned.  Most  of  the  special  procure- 
ment under  way  for  China  was  canceled 
(except  7.92-mm.  ammunition),  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Chinese  military  lend- 
lease  production  program  merely  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Army  Supply  Program. 
Thus  by  the  end  of  June  1942  only  a 
trickle  of  3,500  tons  monthly  remained 
earmarked  for  China  out  of  the  ambitious 
program  of  1941. 9 

8 (1)  Ltr,  Soong  to  McCloy,  6 Mar  42,  ASYV  400.- 
336  China.  (2)  Memo  citedln.  2(4].  (3)  Ltr,  Soong  to 

McCloy,  12  Feb  42.  (4)  Ltr,  McCloy  to  Soong,  28  Feb 

42.  Last  two  in  AG  400.3295  (4-14-41)  Sec  1A.  (5) 

Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  25  Feb  42,  sub:  Shipg  To 
Move  CDS  Sups,  G-4/32192,  Sec  2.  (6)  Memo  for 

file,  Lt  Col  John  E.  McCammon,  21  Apr  42, 

AMMISCA  337,  ID.  (7)  Memo,  Col  Baird  for  Gen 

Aurand,  2 May  42,  Tab  D,  Iranian  Mis  563.5,  ID. 

(8)  Rpt  of  MAC(G)  subcom,  app  to  min,  29th  mtg 
MAC(G),  18  May  42. 

“ (I)  Min  285,  24th  mtg  MAC(G),  30  Apr  42;  Min 
327,  342,  and  347,  27th  mtg,  1 1 May  42;  Min  371  and 
373,  29th  mtg,  18  May  42;  Min  394,  31st  mtg,  25 
May  42;  Min  398,  32d  mtg,  1 Jun  42;  Min  430,  33d 
mtg,  8 Jun  42.  (2)  Min  6,  15th  mtg  MAB.  13  May  42. 
(3)  1st  Ind,  MAB  to  MAC(G),  to  min,  27th  mtg 
MAC(G),  1 1 May  42.  (4)  Exchange  of  ltrs,  Soong  to 
McCloy,  19-21  May  42.  (5)  Memo,  McCloy  for  Hop- 
kins, 4 May  42.  Last  two  in  ASW  400.336  China.  (6) 
Memo,  McCloy  for  CG  SOS,  15  May  42,  sub:  Rela- 
tion of  Chinese  Mats  Now  Frozen  in  U.S.  (7)  Memo, 
Aurand  for  Young,  15  May  42,  sub:  Present  Sit  With 
Respect  to  China.  Last  two  in  China  Corresp  Lend- 
lease  3 file,  DAD.  (8)  Ltr,  Soong  to  Aurand,  1 Jun  42. 

(9)  Ltr,  Aurand  to  Soong,  5 Jun  42.  Last  two  in  Item 
376,  Col  Boone’s  file,  DAD.  (10)  Ltr,  Aurand  to 
Soong,  6 Jun  42.  (11)  Ltr,  Aurand  to  Soong,  1 8 Jun 
42.  (12)  Memo,  Maj  George  H.  Olmstead,  Secy 
MAC(G),  for  Chm,  3 Jun  42,  sub:  Status  of  Chinese 
Mun.  Last  three  in  ID  400.318  China,  I. 
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Even  the  3,500-ton  program  was  threat- 
ened in  July.  There  was  already  in  India 
a stockpile  of  Chinese  supplies  estimated 
at  52,000  tons.  The  airlift  carried  only  80 
tons  in  May  and  106  in  June,  almost  all 
for  Chennault’s  air  force.  Heeding  reports 
that  heavy  monsoon  rains  would  reduce 
operations  even  further  in  July,  General 
Aurand  proposed  to  MAC(G)  that  no  as- 
signments at  all  should  be  made  to  China 
for  that  month.  While  possibly  a realistic 
proposal  in  the  light  of  logistical  difficul- 
ties, it  ignored  Chinese  sensibilities  and 
produced  a violent  reaction  from  Soong. 
General  Marshall  recognized  that  the 
3,500-ton  program  was  the  minimum 
gesture  required  to  placate  the  Chinese 
and,  when  the  case  was  finally  referred  by 
the  MAB  to  CCS,  secured  a decision  to 
continue  the  program.10 

Thp  July  crisis  marked  the  last  chal- 
lenge to  the  3,500-ton  program,  though 
the  airlift  was  not  to  reach  that  figure  for 
more  than  a year  afterward.  Its  adoption 
marked  a definite  break  in  the  story  of 
American  lend-lease  to  China.  The  dom- 
inating circumstance  conditioning  all 
plans  from  May  1942  onward  was  the 
sheer  physical  difficulty  of  getting  supplies 
to  the  Chinese  armies. 

Stilwell’s  Plans  and  Policies 
for  Supply  to  China 

General  Stilwell,  from  the  time  of  his 
emergence  from  the  Burma  jungle  in  May 
1942  until  he  left  the  theater  some  two  and 
a half  years  later,  saw  in  the  reconquest  of 
Burma  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
the  American  policy  of  support  to  China 
could  be  carried  out.  He  immediately 
asked  for  a U.S.  corps  to  participate  in 
such  a campaign,  but  General  Marshall 
could  give  but  scanty  consideration  to  this 


demand  in  the  light  of  extensive  commit- 
ments for  the  build-up  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Middle  East.  Amer- 
ican policy  envisaged  the  use  of  British 
and  Chinese  ground  forces  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  with  American  participation 
limited  to  air  and  supply  support.  Stilwell 
had  no  choice  but  to  frame  his  plans  in 
terms  of  this  policy.  In  his  role  as  Allied 
chief  of  staff  to  Chiang,  he  soon  came  for- 
ward with  a plan  for  retaking  Burma  in 
which  British  and  Chinese  forces  would 
collaborate,  with  the  possible  aid  of  one 
U.S.  division.  While  the  British  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  campaign — an  am- 
phibious attack  against  Rangoon  and  an 
advance  from  Imphal  across  central 
Burma — the  Chinese  would  also  play  an 
important  part.  Chinese  forces  operating 
from  India,  designated  the  X-Ray  Force, 
would  form  a junction  with  another  Chi- 
nese force  operating  from  Yunnan  Prov- 
ince in  China,  designated  the  Yoke  Force, 
to  drive  the  Japanese  from  northern 
Burma.  Marshall  had  suggested  that  the 
stockpile  of  Chinese  lend-lease  in  India 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  British,  to  be 
used  by  them  in  an  effort  to  retake  Burma, 
but  Stilwell  instead  chose  to  use  it  to  equip 
a Chinese  army  in  India.  Chinese  troops 
who  had  made  their  way  into  India  from 
Burma  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  force 
but  Stilwell  got  Chiang  to  agree  to  sup- 
plement them  with  other  troops  to  be  flown 
in  on  return  trips  over  the  Hump.  The 
British  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Chinese  training  center  at  Ramgarh  in 
Bihar  Province,  and  by  the  end  of  1942 

10  ( 1)  Agenda  and  Min  4a,  2 1st  mtg  MAB,  24  Jun 
42;  Min  4,  22d  mtg,  1 Jul  42;  Min  2a,  24th  mtg,  15 
Jul  42.  (2)  Min  515,  35th  mtg  MAC(G),  22  Jun  42; 
Min  559,  37th  mtg,  9 Jul  42.  (3)  Ltr,  Soong  to  Mc- 
Gloy,  18  Jun  42,  ASW  400.336  China.  (4)  Min,  31st 
mtg  CCS,  16  Jul  42,  Item  4.  (5)  Min,  25th  mtg  JCS, 
14  Jul  42,  Item  4. 
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Stilwell  had  two  full  Chinese  divisions 
there. 

Any  decision  on  such  a major  campaign 
naturally  had  to  rest  with  the  CCS,  but 
pending  their  approval  Stilwell  went 
ahead  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942 
to  shape  his  plans  for  Chinese  lend-lease 
around  the  concept  of  Chinese  participa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  retake  Burma.  In  these 
plans  he  incorporated  one  part  of  Soong’s 
original  blueprint,  the  thirty-division  pro- 
gram, and  discarded  the  rest.  American 
lend-lease  to  China  would  be  concen- 
trated entirely  on  the  X-Ray  and  Yoke 
Forces,  the  two  to  make  up  between  them 
the  specified  thirty  divisions.  Yoke  Force, 
by  far  the  larger,  would  be  created  by  the 
concentration  of  understrength  Chinese 
divisions  in  Yunnan  Province  and  their 
consolidation  into  full  strength  divisions. 
The  airlift  would  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  to  transport  Yoke  Force 
supplies,  though  the  major  portion  of  the 
equipment  for  Yoke  would  have  to  come 
initially  from  Chinese  sources.  Once  the 
supply  line  through  Burma  was  restored, 
lend-lease  could  be  used  to  equip  a much 
larger  Chinese  force.  Even  before  the  first 
thirty  divisions  were  fully  equipped,  Stil- 
well hoped  to  start  a similar  program  for 
a second  thirty,  these  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
fense of  eastern  China  and  eventually  for 
a drive  to  open  a port  on  the  China  coast. 
The  equipment  for  sixty  Chinese  divisions 
was  not  comparable  to  that  for  a similar 
force  of  Americans  since  the  Chinese  divi- 
sion was  smaller  and  was  to  receive  far  less 
artillery,  motor  transport,  and  mechan- 
ized equipment . 1 1 

By  the  Stimson-Soong  agreement  of 
January  1942,  Stilwell  was  given  “super- 
vision and  control”  over  lend-lease  to 
China.  Though  he  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  (Soong 


had  in  fact  never  informed  the  Generalis- 
simo of  the  terms  of  the  agreement),  with 
the  support  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  MAB  he  was  able  to  make  this  control 
reasonably  effective  by  the  end  of  1942 
and  to  mold  the  Chinese  lend-lease  pro- 
gram to  his  plans.  In  accepting  the  3,500- 
ton  program,  the  MAB  stipulated  that 
shipments  should  be  consigned  to  General 
Stilwell  and  that  supplies  could  be  diverted 
by  him  to  other  uses  with  the  approval  of 
the  board.  Since  the  Chinese  in  India  had 
no  adequate  organization  for  handling 
supplies,  in  August  1 942  they  agreed  that 
General  Wheeler’s  Services  of  Supply 
should  take  care  of  the  receipt,  storage, 
and  transportation  of  lend-lease  material 
through  India.  By  chartering  space  on 
China  National  Aviation  Corporation 
planes  and  by  insisting  that  transports  be 
sent  for  Army  operation  rather  than  Chi- 
nese, Stilwell  was  also  able,  for  the  most 
part,  to  control  what  moved  over  the 
Hump  air  lines.1' 

In  Washington,  Stilwell’s  influence  also 
soon  replaced  that  of  CDS  in  determining 
Chinese  requirements  and  assignments. 
While  MAC(G)  worked  out  the  3,500-ton 
program  largely  on  the  advice  of  CDS,  its 
composition  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  thirty-division  program  as 
far  as  they  had  been  spelled  out  in  June 
1942.  It  was  primarily  an  ordnance  pro- 
gram with  a sprinkling  of  signal  equip- 
ment, medical  supplies,  and  motor  trans- 
port, part  to  come  from  U.S.  production 


11  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission  to 
China,  pp.  135-38,  179-83,214-21. 

12  (1)  Ibid.,  pp.  211-12.  (2)  ID,  Lend-Lease,  II, 
1 166,  1 1.73.  (3)  Aide-Memoire,  23  Aug  42,  on 
Chiang’s  understanding  of  agreements  made  with 
Lauchlin  Currie,  OPD  400.3295  China,  I,  Case  29. 
(4)  Msg  1469,  Roosevelt  to  Stilwell  for  Chiang,  10 
Oct  42,  Stilwell  Personal  Cable  File,  Bk.  I,  Item  71, 
DRB  AGO.  (5)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  IV,  p.  413. 
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and  part  from  British  or  Canadian.  When 
the  six-months  emergency  transport  pro- 
gram expired  in  October,  Stilwell  took 
steps  to  bring  assignments  in  line  with  the 
requirements  his  staff  were  working  out 
with  the  Chinese  in  the  theater.  Though 
he  recognized  that  materials  were  not 
moving  into  China,  he  asked  for  specific 
quantities  in  the  following  months  that 
would  complete  equipment  for  the  first 
thirty  divisions,  and  would  provide  artil- 
lery and  other  materials  for  the  second 
thirty  and  special  needs  for  the  Chinese  in 
India.  Accordingly,  MAC(G)  set  up  a new 
program  of  approximately  5,000  tons 
monthly  for  the  next  three  months — No- 
vember through  January.  As  special  re- 
quests from  Stilwell  increased,  MAC(G) 


soon  shifted  to  a policy  of  meeting  these 
requests  instead  of  setting  aside  any  speci- 
fied monthly  tonnage.13 

When  in  late  1942  CDS  presented  an 
elaborate  program  of  Chinese  require- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  Army  Supply 
Program,  it  was  ruled  to  be  “materially 
beyond  available  resources  and  other  re- 
quirements” and  forwarded  to  Stilwell  for 
comment.14  In  conferences  with  Chinese 


13  (1)  Tab  B to  min,  29th  mtg  MAC(G).  18  May 
+2.  (2)  Msg  75,  AMMISCA,  New  Delhi,  to 
AGWAR,  29  Aug  42,  AMMISCA  IN  Cables  file, 
Bk.  1,  ID.  (3)  Msg  1260,  AMMISCA  to  AGWAR, 
12  Oct  42,  AMMISCA  IN  Cables  file,  Bk.  6,  ID.  (4) 
Min  1101, 55th  mtg  MAC(G),  22  Oct  42,  and  tab  to 
atchd  rpt  by  Asgmts  Subcom.  (5)  ID  Rpt  10,  Lend- 
lease  Information,  31  Oct  43,  Pt.  2,  sec  on  China. 

” Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  30  Dec  42,  CM- 
OUT  9999. 
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officials  in  Chungking,  Stilwell  pared 
down  these  requirements  to  the  essentials 
for  the  two  thirty-division  programs,  and 
further  secured  an  agreement  that  in  the 
future  he  should  be  responsible  for  pre- 
senting Chinese  military  requirements  in 
Washington.  Though  CDS  was  to  continue 
to  present  civilian  requirements,  Stilwell 
was  also  granted  a voice  in  their  determi- 
nation to  the  extent  his  judgment  dic- 
tated.15 

In  this  manner  the  two  thirty-division 
programs  became  the  basis  of  the  remain- 
ing small  lend-lease  program  for  China, 
and  the  flow  of  materials  came  under  Stil- 
well’s  control  subject  to  decisions  on  avail- 
ability by  the  War  Department  and  the 
MAB.  At  Stilwell’s  recommendation,  as- 
signments of  planes  to  China,  except  for  a 
few  transports  for  the  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation,  were  stopped  in 
June  1942  and  not  resumed  until  mid- 
1943.  The  War  Department  also  tried,  in 
negotiations  with  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease 
Administration,  to  stop  shipments  of  arse- 
nal and  other  materials  procured  on  CDS 
requisitions  since  they  only  went  to  in- 
crease the  stockpile  in  India.  Though  the 
War  Department  was  never  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  this  endeavor,  these  shipments 
were  cut  to  the  bone.  And  as  far  as  mili- 
tary supplies  were  concerned,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  SOS  and  of  MAC(G)  was  sim- 
ply to  assign  and  ship  what  Stilwell  re- 
quested if  equipment  were  available  for 
the  purpose,  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  requests  were  handled  for  U.S.  troops 
overseas.16 

Strategic  Plans  and  Logistical  Support 
May-December  1942 

Though  the  Chinese  lend-lease  program 
might  thus  be  framed  in  terms  of  a pros- 


pective reconquest  of  Burma,  there  were 
many  barriers  in  the  way  of  such  an  op- 
eration. None  of  the  three  major  powers 
involved — the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  China — was  ready  to  commit  it- 
self unreservedly  to  it.  The  logistical 
problems  were  formidable.  Active  cam- 
paigning was  considered  possible  only 
during  the  dry  season  from  November 
through  April;  from  May  through  Octo- 
ber the  monsoons  made  the  Burma  jungle 
virtually  impassable.  For  all  its  vast  area 
and  population,  India  was  a poor  base.  Its 
disposable  resources  were  few,  its  climate 
and  hygienic  conditions  bad,  and  at  least 
part  of  its  population  apathetic  or  hostile 
toward  the  Allied  war  effort.  The  supply 
line  from  either  the  United  States  or 
United  Kingdom  was  long,  running  all 
the  way  around  the  coast  of  Africa.  Sup- 
port of  troops  in  India  promised  to  exact 
higher  shipping  costs  than  in  any  other 
Anglo-American  theater.  While  India 
possessed  fine  ports  of  entry  in  Bombay, 
Karachi,  and  Calcutta,  interior  supply 
lines  were  poor  and  undeveloped.  Cal- 
cutta, the  port  nearest  the  prospective 
area  of  operations,  could  hardly  be  used 
at  all  during  1942  because  of  the  vulnera- 
bility of  its  shipping  lanes  to  Japanese  at- 
tack. Supplies  landed  at  Bombay  or 
Karachi  had  to  be  transported  over  an  in- 
adequate rail  net  across  the  vast  subcon- 
tinent of  India.  The  existing  rail  net  con- 
verged on  the  northwest  frontier,  the 
traditional  avenue  of  foreign  invasion. 


15  (1)  Rpt,  Pt.  2,  cited  n.  13(5)  (2)  Msg, 

AMMISCA  toAGWAR,  16  Jan'JT  OfvMN  7220.  (3) 
Msg,  AMMISCA  to  AG  WAR,  31  Jan  43,  CM-IN 
14594. 

16  (1)  Msg  904,  AMMISCA  to  AG  WAR,  3 Jul  42, 
Stilwell  Personal  Cable  File,  Bk.  1,  Item  18,  DRB 
AGO.  (2)  Sec  voluminous  correspondence  between 
WD  and  OLLA  in  ID  400.3  1 8 Chinese  Stockpile  in 
India,  I.  (3)  Rpt,  Pt.  2,  citetj  n.  13(5). I 
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THE  BENGAL-ASSAM  RAILROAD.  American  troops  operating  the  single-track  meter- 
gauge  line. 


Neither  the  British  nor  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment had  ever  given  much  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  military  action  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  line  of  communica- 
tions to  the  eastern  frontier  was  particu- 
larly poor  and  undeveloped  and  subject  to 
frequent  interruptions  by  floods  on  the 
Brahmaputra  River.  A single-track  meter- 
gauge  railway  was  the  only  line  running 
east  and  north  into  Manipur  State  and 
Assam,  the  jumping  off  points  for  an  over- 
land invasion  of  Burma,  f See \Map~6\) 
During  1940  and  1941  India’s  develop- 
ment as  a base  had  been  almost  exclusively 
in  terms  of  support  of  the  British  effort  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  best-trained  and 
equipped  Indian  divisions  had  been  com- 
mitted there.  The  defeat  in  Burma  in  the 


spring  of  1942  left  India  practically  de- 
nuded of  properly  trained  and  equipped 
defense  forces.  Though  the  Indian  Army 
continued  to  appear  formidable  on 
paper — generally  estimated  at  one  and  a 
half  million  men — its  real  expansion  had 
only  begun  with  the  crisis  in  early  1942 
and  Indian  troops  were  neither  trained, 
equipped,  nor  deployed  to  undertake  a 
major  effort  against  the  Japanese  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  A formidable  military 
force  had  to  be  continuously  maintained 
along  the  northwest  frontier  to  keep  order 
among  the  turbulent  tribes  there,  and 
other  troops  of  the  Indian  Army  had  to 
be  stationed  at  strategic  points  to  main- 
tain internal  security.  The  British  contin- 
ued during  1942  to  use  India  as  a base  for 
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the  Middle  East  campaign  and  a reservoir 
of  reserve  forces.  In  the  summer  of  1942, 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  even  an  effective 
defense  of  India,  they  considered  a major 
offensive  well  beyond  their  capabilities 
since  it  would  mean  equipping  a striking 
force  and  maintaining  it  over  an  extremely 
inadequate  line  of  communications. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British 
showed  little  enthusiasm  for  any  aggressive 
policy  in  Burma.  Their  own  traditional 
interests  inclined  them  to  look  toward 
liberating  Singapore  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies  rather  than  toward  opening  a sup- 
ply route  to  China,  the  operation  on 
which  the  Americans  placed  such  empha- 
sis. They  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  their  war  effort  in  India  would  be 
heavily  dependent  upon  American  sup- 
port and  presented  in  Washington  margi- 
nal requirements  they  could  not  them- 
selves meet  for  the  whole  Indian  Army 
and  the  Indian  civilian  economy,  require- 
ments well  beyond  what  the  Americans 
wished  to  accept.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
British  at  one  point  asked  that  the  United 
States  assume  responsibility  for  supplying 
their  “Eastern  Group  of  Theaters”  in  re- 
turn for  British  acceptance  of  similar  re- 
sponsibility for  supplying  U.S.  troops  in 
the  European  theater.  But  the  Americans 
shunned  this  arrangement.  To  them,  In- 
dia often  seemed  a huge  maw  into  which 
vast  quantities  of  supplies  might  be  poured 
with  little  appreciable  result.  American 
staff  opposition  to  the  British  theory  of 
equipment  allocations  in  accordance  with 
troop  deployments  was  dictated  in  no 
small  part  by  the  realization  that  it  would 
lead  to  large  commitments  for  a British 
and  Indian  Army,  only  a fragment  of 
which  would  be  engaged  in  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese  in  the  foresee- 


able future.  The  SOS  was  also  inclined  to 
look  askance  at  the  large  civilian  require- 
ments for  India,  though  it  had  no  direct 
jurisdiction  over  them.  British  opposition 
to  the  screening  of  lend-lease  requirements 
for  India  by  General  Wheeler’s  headquar- 
ters was  ever  a sore  point.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  Americans  that 
the  British  wished  to  use  lend-lease  to  bol- 
ster their  own  position  in  India  rather 
than  to  pursue  the  war  against  the  Japa- 
nese, and  American  policy  called  for  neu- 
trality in  the  struggle  between  the  British 
Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  Na- 
tionalists. Though  the  policy  was  never 
clearly  put  in  these  terms,  the  American 
staff  really  wanted  to  use  lend-lease  in  In- 
dia as  Stilwell  used  it  for  Chinese  forces,  to 
equip  an  army  and  prepare  bases  for  an 
assault  on  Burma;  the  British  felt  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  India  were  broader  and 
would  never  agree  that  they  could  con- 
centrate entirely  on  this  end. 

These  issues,  however,  were  of  less  sig- 
nificance during  1942  than  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  of  both  supplies  and  shipping 
and  the  higher  strategic  priorities  given  by 
the  CCS  to  the  Bolero  build-up,  Torch, 
the  Pacific  campaigns,  and  aid  to  the 
USSR  prevented  any  concerted  effort  to 
prepare  for  a major  offensive  in  India.  The 
British  placed  their  principal  emphasis  on 
the  Middle  East  and  directed  the  flow  of 
American  lend-lease  largely  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  defenses  of  India  were  bolstered, 
but  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tions to  overcome  the  logistical  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  an  offensive  cam- 
paign in  Burma. 

Similarly,  the  American  planners  them- 
selves supported  the  Burma  operation 
only  on  the  condition  that  no  considerable 
commitment  of  American  resources  would 
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be  required.  The  competition  of  theaters 
with  higher  strategic  priority  severely  lim- 
ited the  build-up  even  of  U.S.  air  and 
service  forces  in  India  and  China,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  Hump  airlift,  the 
highest  priority  in  CBI.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  General  Brereton 
moved  north  to  India  with  the  small  rem- 
nant of  his  air  force  to  form,  with  Chen- 
nault’s  command  in  China,  the  U.S. 
Tenth  Air  Force.  But  reinforcements  came 
slowly,  and  with  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  in  June,  Brereton  was  rushed  to 
Egypt  with  most  of  the  Tenth’s  bombers 
and  a number  of  transport  planes.  In  mid- 
July,  Chennault’s  air  task  force  in  China 
consisted  of  only  fifty-six  P-40’s  and  eight 
B-25’s.  Wheeler’s  SOS  at  the  same  time 
contained  only  slightly  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  until  the  very  end  of 
the  year  its  build-up  was  not  conceived  in 
terms  of  support  of  any  active  ground 
campaign,  although  Stilwell  had  been 
building  his  plans  around  the  hope  of  an 
offensive  in  the  spring  of  1943. 17 

This  neglect  of  CBI  combined  with  the 
natural  caution  and  defensive  psychology 
of  the  Chinese  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
Stilwell  to  persuade  Chiang  Kai-shek  that 
he,  Chiang,  should  prepare  his  own  forces 
for  a Burma  campaign.  Though  Chiang 
accepted  Stilwell’s  plan  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  President  as  his  own,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  undertaking  the  Chinese  part  of 
the  operation  without  extensive  American 
and  British  support.  There  were  powerful 
forces  in  China  working  for  a policy  of  in- 
ertia. Active  campaigning  by  the  Japanese 
had  come  to  a halt,  interrupted  only  by 
occasional  raids.  The  Chinese  Army,  scat- 
tered over  a broad  front,  was  composed  of 
over  three  hundred  paper  divisions,  but  all 
were  understrength  and  equipped  only 
with  a miscellaneous  assortment  of  arms 


of  various  national  origins.  Lacking  mod- 
ern transport,  it  had  little  mobility  and  no 
central  system  of  supply.  The  war  lord 
commanders  of  armies  and  divisions  had 
a vested  interest  in  their  organizations 
from  which  they  derived  both  prestige  and 
profit.  Many  were  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses independent  of  the  control  of  the 
Nationalist  Government,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  hoard  their  men  and  equipment 
rather  than  to  use  them  in  the  war  against 
the  Japanese.  Some  were  engaged  in  a 
smuggling  trade  with  Japanese-occupied 
territory.  The  individual  Chinese  soldier 
in  these  armies  was  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  petty  graft  by  his 
commanders.  In  the  face  of  Stilwell’s  urg- 
ing that  he  reform  and  consolidate  his 
armies,  Chiang  was  dilatory.  He  feared 
the  effects  of  failure  in  any  effort  against 
the  Japanese  in  Burma,  and  apparently 
even  those  of  disturbing  the  status  quo.  He 
insisted  on  greater  American  air  and  sup- 
ply support  and  thought  Stilwell  as  his  Al- 
lied chief  of  staff  should  support  these  de- 
mands in  Washington.  Stilwell  placed  his 
role  as  American  representative  in  the 
theater  first  and  would  support  only  those 
demands  he  viewed  as  realistic  in  the  light 
of  his  plans.  A thinly  veiled  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  was  soon  evident.  Both 
General  Marshall  and  Secretary  Stimson 
gave  their  wholehearted  support  to  Stil- 
well, but  Chiang’s  direct  line  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  sympathy  for  Chiang  felt  by 
such  important  presidential  advisers  as 
Lauchlin  Currie  and  Harry  Hopkins  fre- 
quently left  Stilwell  without  the  crucial 


17  (1)  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India,  pp.  1 16, 
234-36.  (2)  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mis- 
sion to  China,  pp.  198-207.  (3)  ID  Rpt  10,  Lend-lease 
Information,  31  May  43,  Pt.  2,  sec  on  India.  (4)  India 
at  War,  1939-1945,  MS,  prepared  hv  Hist  Sec  GHO 
(India),  OCMH.  (5)  See  above,  Chs.  XI  IXVIII.I 
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support  he  needed  at  the  highest  Ameri- 
can level.18 

Disturbed  by  the  curtailment  of  the 
Chinese  lend-lease  program,  and  particu- 
larly incensed  by  the  movement  of  Brere- 
ton’s  air  force  without  his  consent,  Chiang 
in  June  1942  presented  to  the  President 
three  demands,  which  he  stated  were  the 
minimum  requirements  for  maintenance 
of  the  China  theater  of  war.  These  de- 
mands were:  (1)  three  American  divisions 
in  India  to  co-operate  with  Chinese  forces 
in  restoring  the  line  of  communications 
through  Burma;  (2)  an  Allied  air  force  in 
China  of  500  planes  continuously  fighting 
at  the  front;  (3)  monthly  transport  over 
the  Hump  of  5,000  tons  of  Chinese  sup- 
plies. He  originally  set  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1942  as  the  time  limits  for  meeting 
these  demands.  In  Washington,  continu- 
ance of  China  in  the  war  was  considered 
of  paramount  importance,  but  no  one 
seriously  considered  that  the  Generalissi- 
mo’s ultimatum  could  be  met  if  the  agreed 
policy  of  concentration  on  the  Atlantic 
front  was  to  survive.  The  President  de- 
layed giving  a formal  answer  to  Chiang 
until  October.  In  the  meantime,  Lauchlin 
Currie,  as  the  President’s  representative, 
went  to  China  on  a special  mission  in 
July  and  in  conversations  with  him  Chiang 
substantially  modified  his  demands  by  re- 
moving the  time  limit  and  cutting  his  re- 
quirements for  U.S.  divisions  from  three 
to  one.  The  final  answer  of  the  President, 
generally  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  General  Marshall,  rejected  en- 
tirely the  demand  for  U.S.  combat  troops 
because  of  lack  of  shipping,  but  promised 
to  build  the  air  force  in  China  and  India 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  make  trans- 
ports available  for  the  airline  in  regular 
monthly  increments  until  the  goal  of  one 
hundred  in  regular  operation  was  reached. 


Chiang  accepted  this  response  and  made 
no  further  veiled  threats  to  take  China  out 
of  the  war.19 

Despite  the  promises,  the  build-up  of 
the  U.S.  air  force  and  of  the  airlift  contin- 
ued slow  and  far  below  the  Generalissimo’s 
demands.  Roosevelt’s  answer  to  the  three 
demands  was  tacitly  premised  on  accept- 
ance of  the  Stilwell-Chiang  plan  for  a 
Burma  campaign  as  a substitute  for  com- 
pliance with  them,  but  when  the  plan  was 
considered  in  the  councils  of  the  CCS  in 
October,  the  Combined  Staff  Planners  re- 
ported that  sufficient  trained  amphibious 
troops  and  landing  craft  could  not  be  as- 
sembled for  an  operation  to  recapture  all 
Burma  in  the  dry  season  of  1942-43.  The 
JCS  then  fell  back  on  a concept  of  a lim- 
ited land  offensive,  to  include  Stilwell’s 
plan  for  an  operation  to  overrun  north 
Burma,  and  proposed  British  operations 
to  retake  the  airfield  at  Akyab  and  ad- 
vance from  Imphal  to  the  Chindwin  River 
in  central  Burma.  On  7 December  1942 
they  accepted  this  as  the  basic  American 
strategy  for  CBI  in  early  1943. 20 

In  the  theater  Stilwell  simultaneously 
learned  in  conferences  with  General 
Wavell  at  New  Delhi  that  a limited  offen- 
sive was  the  most  the  British  would  agree 
to.  On  his  return  to  Chungking  in  Novem- 
ber he  was  able  to  get  Chiang’s  consent 

1 * (1)  See  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mis- 
sion to  China,  pp.  32-41,  152-57,  173-77,  234-41.  (2) 
See  also  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  The  Stilwell  Papers,  The- 
odore H.  White,  ed.  (New  York,  William  Sloane  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  1948),  pp.  121,  127,  315-22.  (3)  See  also, 
rpt  citedln.  6171.  (4)  For  a typical  statement  of  Stil- 
well’s personal  view  of  the  Chinese  Army,  see  Msg 
204,  AMMISCA  to  AG  WAR,  7 Mar  43,  Stilwell  Per- 
sonal Cable  File,  Bk.  1,  Item  238,  DRB  AGO. 

1!l  See  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission 
to  China,  pp.  169-73,  180-87,  222-25. 

20  (1)  CCS  104/3,  30  Oct  42,  title:  Plan  for  Retak- 
ing Burma.  (2)  Min,  47th  mtg  CCS,  6 Nov  42.  (3)  JCS 
162,  7 Dec  42,  title:  Opn  in  Burma — March  1943.  (4) 
Min,  45th  mtgJCS,  8 Dec  42. 
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for  participation  in  this  limited  offensive 
on  condition  that  the  British  maintain 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
air  supremacy  over  Burma.  The  target 
date  for  the  operation  was  set  as  1 March 
1943.  Wavell  assigned  Stilwell’s  Chinese 
forces  to  the  Hukawng  Valley  sector 
north  of  the  British,  who  would  operate 
along  the  Imphal-Kalewa  line.  Wheeler’s 
SOS  was  assigned  responsibility  for  sup- 
port of  the  Chinese  from  a base  at  Ledo  in 
Assam.  To  provide  a line  of  supply  for  the 
advancing  Chinese  forces,  the  project  for 
a- road  to  run  from  Ledo  to  Myitkyina  and 
Lung-ling  along  the  route  the  Chinese 
had  proposed  in  the  spring  was  revived, 
and  construction  assigned  as  an  American 
responsibility.  If  the  operation  were  suc- 
cessful, this  road  would  provide  an  over- 
land route  to  China  without  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  line  of  communications 
through  Burma.  In  presenting  the  limited 
offensive  plan  to  the  President,  the  JCS 
stressed  this  road  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation.21 

Acceptance  of  this  plan  soon  posed  a 
new  and  unforeseen  drain  on  shipping.  On 
8 November  1942  Stilwell  sent  to  the  War 
Department  a sizable  request  for  men  and 
materials  to  enable  him  to  operate  an  SOS 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  in  India  and  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Ledo  Road.  He 
requested  that  they  be  in  the  theater  in 
time  for  the  offensive  to  begin  on  1 March 
1943.  These  requirements  were  modest  by 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  major 
theater  of  war,  including  a few  engineer, 
quartermaster,  and  medical  units  with 
their  organizational  equipment,  certain 
specialized  engineering  equipment  for  the 
Ledo  Road,  and  six  months  of  combat 
maintenance  for  the  two  Chinese  divisions 
at  Ramgarh.  Stilwell  abandoned  his  ear- 


lier request  for  an  infantry  division  but  did 
ask  for  one  infantry  battalion,  three  anti- 
aircraft batteries,  and  one  military  police 
battalion.  The  total  troops  involved  were 
10,896  and  the  cargo  came  to  109,116 
measurement  tons. 

The  War  Department  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  these  requests,  having  as- 
sumed that  the  Burma  offensive  would  be 
carried  out  with  resources  already  in  the 
theater  or  earmarked  for  it.  The  North 
African  campaign,  reinforcement  of  the 
Pacific  theaters,  and  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  the  Persian  Gulf  were  cur- 
rently absorbing  all  available  military 
troop  and  cargo  shipping.  Stilwell  was 
told  on  23  November  1942  that  “in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  requirements  for  sup- 
port of  current  offensives  in  other  vital 
theaters,”  neither  troops,  materials,  nor 
shipping  would  be  available  to  meet  more 
than  a small  part  of  his  requests.22 

The  CBI  commander’s  protest  was  im- 
mediate, strong,  and  profane.  Swayed  by 
this  and  by  the  action  of  the  JCS  in  as- 
signing a priority  to  the  Burma  operation 
second  only  to  that  in  North  Africa,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  asked  the  SOS  to  make  a 
diligent  effort  to  meet  Stilwell’s  demands. 
While  troops  and  materials  in  most  cases 
had  to  be  diverted  from  other  projects,  the 
really  critical  issue  was  shipping.  By 
eliminating  all  personnel  for  whom  Indian 
native  labor  could  be  substituted,  shipping 
requirements  were  reduced  to  63,000  tons 
of  cargo  and  6,375  troop  spaces.  The  Navy 
transport  Monticello,  currently  under  con- 
sideration for  diversion  from  the  North 
African  run  to  the  Pacific,  was  diverted 
instead  to  carry  troops  to  India.  Ships  to 


21  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission  to 
China,  pp.  225-29,  247. 

22  Msg  1724,  AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  23  Nov  42, 
AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  4. 
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float  the  cargo  were  obtained  by  diversion 
from  the  Pacific  and  from  lend-lease.  This 
first  sizable  movement  of  troops  and  ma- 
teriel to  CBI  was  carried  out  in  January 
and  February  1943.  Efforts  were  also  de- 
voted, following  StilwelPs  irate  protests  at 
delays,  to  speed  the  dispatch  of  twelve 
transport  planes  necessary  to  move  essen- 
tial artillery,  ammunition,  and  gasoline  to 
Yoke  Force  in  Yunnan.23 

So  far  as  any  March  1943  offensive  was 
concerned,  these  efforts  proved  to  be  in 
vain.  Wavell,  in  India,  showed  marked  re- 
luctance to  go  ahead  with  even  the  lim- 
ited advance  to  the  Chindwin,  and  ex- 
pressed strong  doubts  to  his  superiors  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  Stilwell’s  operation. 
The  British  attack  on  Akyab,  already 
launched,  ran  into  serious  difficulties.  The 
British  could  promise  neither  naval  su- 
premacy in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  nor  air  su- 
premacy over  Burma,  the  conditions 
Chiang  had  made  a sine  qua  non  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Chinese  role  in  the  limited 
offensive.  In  earlyjanuary  1943,  Chiang 
cabled  the  President  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  operation  in  March.24 

This  abortive  planning  for  the  early 
1943  offensive  was  not  entirely  without 
results.  It  clearly  focused  attention  on  the 
possibilities  of  a land  supply  line  through 
north  Burma  to  China  as  an  alternative  to 
restoration  of  the  old  line  from  Rangoon. 
Construction  of  the  road  was  begun  in 
December  and  Chinese  troops  moved  for- 
ward to  protect  it.  ( See  \Map  6.1)  The  plan 
forthe  Ledo  Road  was  soon  supplemented 
by  an  accessory  project  for  an  oil  pipeline 
to  run  from  the  Digboi  oilfields  in  India  to 
Kunming.  The  road  and  pipeline  projects 
were  soon  established  alongside  the  airlift 
as  major  American  logistical  responsibili- 
ties in  CBI.25  The  normal  SOS  apparatus 
for  planning,  procurement,  and  shipment 


of  materials  was  set  to  work  to  implement 
them.  Yet,  as  events  were  to  prove,  there 
were  certain  dangers  in  this  logistical 
planning,  divorced  as  it  was  from  any 
definite  strategic  commitment  for  con- 
quest of  the  territory  over  which  the  pro- 
posed supply  line  was  to  run. 

Chennault’s  Air  Plan 

While  Stilwell  had  been  laboriously 
developing  his  plan  for  building  Chinese 
ground  forces,  General  Chennault,  com- 
manding the  small  American  air  force  in 
China,  was  espousing  other  ideas.  Operat- 
ing on  a shoestring  and  utilizing  local  sup- 
plies and  services  in  China  to  the  utmost, 
Chennault  had  accomplished  remarkable 
results  in  the  air  war  against  Japan.  Yet 
since  gasoline,  ammunition,  and  spare 
parts  had  to  be  flown  over  the  Hump,  his 
operations  were  necessarily  limited  by  the 
supply  line  and  during  1942  remained  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Impatient  with  the  long 
delays  necessary  in  opening  an  overland 
supply  route,  and  doubtful  of  StilwelPs 
appreciation  of  the  potentialities  of  an  air 
effort  from  China,  Chennault  developed 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  alternate  plan.  He  wanted  the 
airlift  enlarged  and  devoted  solely  to  sup- 

23  (1)  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India,  pp.  46-50. 
(2)  Msg  181,  AMMDEL  to  AGWAR,  8 Nov  42.  (3) 
Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  1 Dec  42,  sub:  Sv  Trs 
and  Engr  Equip  for  Asiatic  Theater.  Last  two  in  CBI- 
31  May  43  folder,  Lutes  File.  (4)  Msg  1463, 
AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  28  Nov  42,  Stilwell  Personal 
Cable  File,  Bk.  1,  Item  125,  DRB  AGO.  (5)  Msg  1500, 
AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  8 Dec  42,  Stilwell  Personal 
Cable  File,  Bk.  1,  Item  140,  DRB  AGO.  (6)  On  the 
Monticello  affair,  see  above,  Ch.  xv] 

24  (1)  Msg  COS  w 388,  Br  CsofS  to  Brjt  Stf  Mis, 
Washington,  9 Dec  42,  Item  22,  Exec  10.  (2)  Ltr,  Dill 
to  Marshall,  10  Dec  42,  WDCSA  China.  (3)  Msg  31, 
Chiang  to  Roosevelt,  8 Jan  43,  Stilwell  Personal  Cable 
File,  Bk.  1,  Item  140,  DRB  AGO. 

25  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India,  pp.  50-54. 
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porting  his  air  force  in  China.  With  the 
small  air  force  that  could  be  supported  in 
this  manner,  Chennault  promised  remark- 
able results.  His  bombers  would  conduct 
devastating  raids  against  Japanese  ship- 
ping lanes  and  the  Japanese-held  coastal 
cities  of  China;  as  a result  the  Japanese  air 
force  would  have  to  fight  over  China, 
where  Chennault’s  fighters  would  destroy 
it  by  using  proven  combat  techniques; 
once  the  Japanese  air  force  was  destroyed, 
the  road  would  be  open  for  his  bombers  to 
attack  the  vital' industrial  cities  of  Japan 
and  destroy  them.  To  accomplish  these 
astounding  objectives,  Chennault  origi- 
nally said  he  would  need  only  105  fighters, 
30  medium  bombers,  12  heavy  bombers, 
and  regular  replacements  for  losses.  While 
these  requirements  were  expanded  consid- 
erably by  mid- 1943,  the  fundamentals  of 
the  plan  remained  unchanged.26 

Chennault’s  ambitious  proposals  cut 
across  the  entire  fabric  of  Stilwell’s  plans. 
Though  both  would  enlarge  the  airlift, 
Chennault  would  use  it  almost  entirely  to 
support  an  American  air  force,  while  Stil- 
well  would  use  it  predominantly  to  trans- 
port Yoke  Force  supplies.  While  Stilwell 
visualized  an  eventual  air  campaign 
against  Japan  from  China,  he  thought  it 
would  have  to  await  development  of  an 
overland  supply  line  to  support  it  and  of  a 
Chinese  army  adequate  to  protect  its  bases 
and  airfields.  A premature  effort,  he  con- 
tended, could  not  be  given  sufficient  logis- 
tical support  to  succeed,  and  would  only 
sting  the  Japanese  into  a land  campaign  to 
overrun  the  airfields  from  which  it  was 
launched.27  The  logistical  implications  of 
these  conflicting  views  are  obvious.  If 
Chennault’s  plan  were  accepted,  resources 
would  be  concentrated  on  furnishing 
transports,  building  airfields,  and  provid- 
ing the  other  essentials  for  operating  an  air 


force  in  China.  Efforts  to  build  the  Ledo 
Road  and  its  accompanying  pipeline  and 
to  equip  sixty  Chinese  divisions  would  be 
slackened  or  abandoned. 

While  the  War  Department  continued 
to  support  Stilwell,  the  President  was  in- 
trigued by  this  rather  brilliant  conception 
of  victory  at  small  cost.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  Chiang  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
Chennault  thesis  as  a substitute  for  Stil- 
well’s plans.  In  his  January  message  to  the 
President  he  pointedly  suggested  expan- 
sion of  Chennault’s  force;  in  the  months 
following  he  became  increasingly  dilatory 
in  carrying  out  Stilwell’s  plan  for  a con- 
centration of  forces  in  Yunnan.  The  British 
also  soon  began  to  show  favor  for  the  air 
alternative  and  to  deprecate  the  chances 
of  success  in  a land  campaign  against 
Burma.  While  probably  no  one  accepted 
Chennault’s  most  extravagant  claims,  he 
offered  the  tempting  prospect  of  more  im- 
mediate results  at  small  cost. 

Casablanca  and  After 

At  the  Casablanca  Conference  in  Janu- 
ary 1943,  the  CCS  provisionally  scheduled 
for  November  1943  an  operation  for  the 
reconquest  of  all  Burma  (Anakim)  gener- 
ally along  the  lines  of  the  earlier  Stilwell- 
Chiang  plan.  The  Americans  promised  to 
make  landing  craft  available  from  the  Pa- 
cific for  the  British  amphibious  assault  on 
Rangoon.  In  the  meantime,  the  British 
were  to  continue  their  thrust  at  Akyab 
and  initiate  the  advance  toward  the 
Chindwin.  If  Chinese  co-operation  could 
be  obtained,  advances  should  also  be 


26  Claire  L.  Chennault,  Way  of  a Fighter  (New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1949),  pp.  212-16,  221-22. 

27  For  a succinct  statement  of  the  opposing  views, 
see  records  of  the  Trident  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton, May  1943. 
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made  in  the  north  along  the  lines  of  Stil- 
well’s  plan  for  a junction  of  X-Ray  and 
Yoke  Forces.  Then,  at  the  special  request 
of  the  President,  the  CCS  added  a clause 
on  air  operations  in^China,  promising  ad- 
ditional aircraft  for  the  Hump,  build-up  of 
the  U.S.  air  force  in  China  “to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  logistical  limitations  and 
other  important  claims  will  permit,”  and 
more  sustained  air  operations  beginning 
in  the  spring  of  1943. 28 

This  favorable  gesture  toward  Chen- 
nault  indicated  the  President’s  intense 
interest  in  his  plan  for  air  operations  in 
China.  Immediately  following  Casablan- 
ca, General  Arnold  went  to  China  (in 
company  with  General  Somervell  and 
Field  Marshal  Dill)  with  a promise  from 
Roosevelt  that  transports  on  the  Hump 
run  would  be  rapidly  increased  from  the 
existing  62  to  137,  and  that  monthly  ton- 
nage would  be  expanded  from  1,500  to 

4,000  by  mid-March.  The  President  stipu- 
lated that  Chennault  should  receive  a 
minimum  of  1,500  tons  out  of  the  pro- 
posed 4,000-ton  capacity.  This  time  the 
transports  were  rushed  to  India  as  prom- 
ised, By  27  March  1943,  133  were  either 
on  hand  or  en  route,  and  a considerable 
number  of  older  types  were  replaced  by 
more  modern  ones.  But  it  took  a longer 
time  to  build  airfields,  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  support  of  the  increased  lift,  and 
develop  a smoothly  operating  air  transport 
organization.  The  desired  goal  of  4,000 
tons  monthly  was  not  to  be  achieved  until 
July,  and  in  the  meantime  the  struggle  be- 
tween Stilwell  and  Chennault  for  the 
actual  capacity  was  accentuated.  The 
President  showed  his  unmistakable  incli- 
nation toward  Chennault’s  plan  when  in 
March  he  summarily  rejected  Stilwell’s 
and  Marshall’s  suggestion  that  Chiang  be 
required  to  commit  himself  definitely  to 


. concentrating  forces  in  Yunnan  and  under- 
taking the  Burma  operation  as  a price  for 
further  American  support.29 

The  major  decision  at  Casablanca,  how- 
ever, had  been  on  Anakim  and  neither  the 
War  Department  nor  the  JCS  were  so  in- 
trigued by  Chennault’s  plan  for  victory  at 
small  cost  as  was  the  President.  Attention 
of  the  Army’s  logistical  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington was  therefore  primarily  turned  to- 
ward meeting  the  requirements  of  Ameri- 
can, Chinese,  and  British  forces  for 
Anakim  and  toward  planning  for  post- 
Anakim  operations.  Anakim  was  conceived 
mainly  as  a British  operation  supported  by 
Chinese  action.  The  build-up  of  Wheeler’s 
SOS  in  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  was  already 
being  provided  for  as  a follow-up  to  Stil- 
well’s requests  in  December  and  involved 
relatively  small  tonnages.  Shipments  of 
lend-lease  to  India  for  the  Chinese  were 
stepped  up  only  slightly,  from  around 

5.000  tons  monthly  in  late  1942  to  between 

8.000  and  10,000  in  early  1943,  and  most 
of  this  material  merely  went  to  enlarge  the 
stockpile  in  India.  The  major  logistical 
requirements  for  Anakim  were  British. 
The  British  indicated  that  their  participa- 
tion would  depend  heavily  on  American 
supplies  and  shipping,  particularly  since 

-^  ( 1 ) CCS  170/2,  23  Jan  43,  title:  Final  Rpt  to 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Summarizing  Decisions 
by  CCS.  (2)  CCS  170,  22  Jan  43,  same  title.  (3)  Min, 
3d  mtg  Anfa  Conf,  23  Jan  43.  (4)  For  a general  dis- 
cussion  of  the  Casablanca  Conference,  see  below, 
jCh.  XXVI. 

251  (1)  Henry  Harley  Arnold,  Global  Mission  (New 
York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1949),  pp.  413-22.  (2)  Msg 
SVC  395,  Roosevelt  to  Chiang,  8 Mar  43,  Stilwell 
Personal  Cable  File,  Bk.  2,  Item  239,  DRB  AGO.  (3) 
Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  IV,  p.  441 . (4)  Romanus  and 
Sunderland,  Stilwell’s  Mission  to  China,  pp.  274-292. 
The  authors  represent  this  presidential  action  as  the 
real  turning  point  of  Stilwell’s  mission  in  China. 
Roosevelt  wrote  of  Chiang:  “.  . . one  cannot  speak 
sternly  to  a man  like  that  or  exact  commitments  from 
him  the  way  we  might  do  from  the  Sultan  of  Moroc- 
co.” See  p.  279. 
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they  had  had  to  reduce  their  own  shipping 
to  India  in  order  to  bolster  their  faltering 
import  program  for  the  United  Kingdom 
itself.  They  presented  requests  for  mate- 
rial that  amounted  to  £63,000  tons  of  mili- 
tary cargo  and  267,000  tons  of  civilian 
supplies,  and  for  American  shipping  to 
make  113  trips  from  either  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom  to  India 
from  April  through  August,  and  on  a 
somewhat  reduced  scale  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Meeting  this  British  shipping  request 
threatened  to  put  a severe  drain  on  cargo 
shipping  available  to  carry  out  other  mili- 
tary operations,  coming  as  it  did  in  the 
midst  of  a crisis  created  by  a far  larger 
British  demand  for  American  shipping  to 
support  their  import  program.  WSA  in- 
sisted that  if  granted  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  military  allocations,  and  pointed  to 
to  the  dangers  involved  in  relinquishing 
control  of  American  shipping  for  the  long 
period  involved  in  voyages  to  India.  The 
military  authorities  agreed  that  the  British 
requirement  for  April-August  sailings 
should  be  reduced  from  1 13  to  90,  but  in 
view  of  the  CCS  commitment  to  Anakim, 
General  Somervell  insisted  this  reduced 
scale  should  be  met.  As  a start  twenty  ad- 
ditional ships  were  allocated  to  sail  to 
India  during  April,  squeezed  out  of  those 
originally  assigned  for  Panama,  Hawaii, 
the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  and  mil- 
itary lend-lease  services  to  Australia  and 
the  Middle  East.  Turnaround  time  was 
computed  as  two  and  a half  times  that  to 
the  original  destinations  for  these  ships, 
thus  meaning  a drain  equivalent  to  fifty 
cargo  ships  from  the  pool  of  shipping  avail- 
able to  support  other  military  operations. 
Allocations  for  future  months  were  left  in 
abeyance  pending,  among  other  things, 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Allied 
shipping.30 


Material  was  generally  made  available 
to  fill  the  twenty  ships  despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  British  requirements  had  not 
been  previously  registered  in  the  Army 
Supply  Program  and  represented  commit- 
ments over  and  above  those  contemplated 
in  the  Weeks-Somervell  Agreement.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a continuing  inclination 
on  the  American  side  to  question  the  scale 
of  British  requirements  for  India,  and  an 
open  suspicion  that  much  of  the  material 
requested  was  for  troops  that  would  not  be 
engaged  in  Anakim.  The  Operations  Divi- 
sion member  of  MAC(G)  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  have  certain  assignments  of  mili- 
tary materiel  earmarked  specifically  for 
Anakim,  to  revert  to  MAB  control  if  the 
operation  were  not  definitely  scheduled  in 
July.31 


30  ( 11  On  British  import  program,  see  below,  Ch. 
|XXVI|  (2)  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India,  pp. 
50-57,  236.  (3)  Rpt  cited|7TT3T51  (4)  Memo,  Col  Ma- 
gruder  for  ACofS  Opns  ASF,  12  Apr  43,  sub:  Cargo 
for  Anakim.  (5)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  29  Apr 
43,  sub:  Shipg  for  CBI.  Last  two  in  CBI-3  1 May  43 
folder,  Lutes  File.  (6)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Wede- 
meyer,  2 Apr  43,  sub:  Anakim  Versus  Bolero,  Shipg 
1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (7)  Ltr,  Macready  to  Somer- 
vell, 22  Apr  43,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (8)  Douglas’  notes 
on  conf  at  White  House,  29  Mar  43,  Allocs  Gen  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File.  (9)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell, 
7 Apr  43,  sub:  Nomination  of  Twenty  Ships  for  Apr 
Loading  for  Anakim.  (10)  Msg,  Harriman  to  Doug- 
las, 20  Apr  43.  Last  two  in  Army  Reqmts  1 Jan  43 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

” (1)  This  move  provoked  a long  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  propriety  of  such  earmarking  but  no  final 
decision  was  reached  by  the  MAB.  The  board  did 
rule,  however,  that  the  specific  assignments  in  ques- 
tion should  proceed.  See  memo,  Gen  Tansey  for  Chm 
MAC(G),  14  Apr  43,  sub:  Sp  Issue  of  Equip  to  U.K. 
in  Support  of  Sp  Opn,  Tab  G to  min,  89th  mtg 
MAC(G),  15  Apr  43;  Min  1866,  89th  mtg  MAC(G), 
15  Apr  43;  Min  2030-3 1 , 95th  mtg,  27  May  43;  Min 
2042,  96th  mtg,  3 Jun  43;  Min  2092-97,  98th  mtg,  17 
Jun  43;  Min  3,  63d  mtg  MAB,  21  Apr  43;  Min  4,  65th 
mtg,  4 May  43;  Min  5,  66th  mtg,  12  May  43;  Min  2a, 
70th  mtg,  9 Jun  43.  (2)  For  Somervell’s  views  on  In- 
dian requirements,  see  remarks  at  Trident  Confer- 
ence in  min,  90th  mtg  CCS,  20  May  43,  Item  4. 
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ARRIVING  FOR  A CONFERENCE  IN  NEW  DELHI,  India,  1943.  Left  to  right: 
Lt.  Gen.  B.  B.  Somervell,  Lt.  Gen.  Allen  Hartley,  Field  Marshal  Dill,  Lt.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold, 
Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  L.  Bissell,  Brig.  Gen.  William  H. 
Holcombe,  Air  Commodore  J.  E.  A.  Baldwin,  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris. 


Some  of  the  American  staff,  General 
Somervell  in  particular,  favored  meeting 
Stilwell’s  earlier  requests  for  U.S.  troops  to 
take  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Burma  and 
China.  On  his  visit  to  India  in  February 
1943,  Somervell  asked  General  Wheeler 
for  an  estimate  of  requirements  for  sup- 
porting U.S.  ground  forces  of  100,000  and 
500,000  men  respectively  over  the  supply 
line  into  China  once  it  was  restored. 
Wheeler’s  preliminary  plan,  submitted  on 
16  February  1943,  was  premised  less  on 
any  such  specific  manpower  goals  than  on 


the  general  requirements  for  restoring  the 
line  of  communications  through  Burma. 
Wheeler  postulated  the  recapture  of 
Burma  by  the  end  of  April  1944,  develop- 
ment of  the  supply  line  during  the  follow- 
ing monsoon  season,  May  through  No- 
vember, and  initiation  of  further  opera- 
tions in  the  dry  season  1944-45.  The  Ledo 
Road  would  be  built  in  the  rear  of  ad- 
vancing troops,  and  continued  in  use  as  a 
secondary  supply  line  after  that  from  Ran- 
goon was  restored.  He  presented  material 
requirements  for  the  pipeline  to  parallel 
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the  Ledo  Road,  for  restoration  of  the  port 
of  Rangoon  and  the  rail  and  waterways 
north  to  Bhamo  and  Lashio,  for  petroleum 
storage  and  distribution  facilities  in 
Burma,  and  for  truck  lines  on  both  the 
Ledo  Road  and  the  Burma  Road.  He 
asked  that  7,500  trucks  of  seven  to  ten-ton 
capacity,  1,500  wooden  barges,  and  500 
towboats  arrive  in  the  theater  by  1 Novem- 
ber 1943,  the  rest  of  the  required  material 
and  necessary  service  troops  by  1 January 
1944.  On  8 May  1943,  at  the  further  re- 
quest of  Somervell,  Wheeler  presented  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  specifically  pre- 
mised on  the  support  of  100,000  American 
troops  in  China.  Truck,  barge,  and  pipe- 
line requirements  were  expanded,  but 
those  for  the  development  of  Rangoon 
and  of  the  Burma  Railways  were  omitted 
on  the  understanding  that  the  British  were 
requisitioning  the  necessary  material, 
much  of  it  under  lend-lease.  As  for  supply- 
ing 500,000  American  troops  over  the 
route,  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  it  would 
require  an  enormous  expenditure  of  man- 
power and  material  and  could  not  be 
achieved  at  best  before  June  1946.3" 

Wheeler’s  plans  were  studied  extensively 
in  the  Strategic  Logistics  Division,  SOS, 
and  his  stated  requirements  became  the 
basis  for  procurement  of  specialized  equip- 
ment for  CBI.  Indeed,  the  studies  were 
expanded  to  embrace  the  whole  question 
of  the  logistical  feasibility  of  a campaign 
to  defeat  Japan  through  China.  While 
none  of  the  studies  was  conclusive,  they 
served  to  point  up  many  of  the  logistical 
difficulties  involved.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  the  necessary  rail  cars,  locomo- 
tives, and  cargo  trucks.  It  would  require 
500,000  tons  of  cargo  shipping  for  the 
movement  of  materials  for  the  line  of  com- 
munications alone.  Once  the  supply  line 
was  developed,  the  bottleneck  would  be 


just  where  it  was  before,  on  the  Burma 
Road.  The  capacity  of  the  river  and  rail 
lines  north  from  Rangoon  and  the  feeder 
road  from  Ledo  could  be  increased  far 
more  rapidly  than  could  that  of  the  road 
running  northward  to  Kunming. 

Despite  these  indicated  difficulties, 
Somervell  was  optimistic  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  carrying  out  a major  offensive  in 
CBI.  In  May  he  had  plans  drawn  up  for 
moving  100,000  American  troops  to  India 
to  permit  the  opening  of  an  American  sec- 
tor in  Assam  and  north  Burma  by  the  end 
of  1943,  accepting  all  the  additional  logis- 
tical burdens  that  this  would  involve.33 

This  logistical  planning  in  the  SOS 
proved  premature.  At  the  higher  level, 
everyone  from  the  start  had  reservations 
about  Anakim.  Chiang  showed  as  little 
enthusiasm  as  before,  the  British  increas- 
ing reluctance  to  go  ahead  despite  the 
amount  of  American  support  they  had 
been  promised.  The  President  also  was 
lukewarm  and  at  one  point  specifically 
queried  the  JCS  if  the  shipping  needed  to 
support  the  British  effort  in  India  might 
not  be  better  used  to  bolster  the  declining' 
Bolero  program.  Since  the  British  were 
also  apparently  ready  to  sacrifice  Ameri- 
can shipping  for  Anakim  if  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a sufficient  allotment  for 
their  import  program,  the  U.S.  military 
authorities  were  placed  in  the  peculiar  po- 
sition of  defending  a British  military  ship- 
ping requirement  that  the  British  them- 


( 1 ) Memo,  Wheeler  for  Somervell,  1 8 Feb  43, 
sub:  Restoration  of  Communication  Facilities  in 
Burma,  CBI-31  May  43  folder.  Lutes  File.  (2)  Memo, 
Wheeler  for  Somervell,  8 May  43,  same  sub,  in  His- 
tory of  the  Planning  Div,  ASF,  Vol.  Ill,  App.  7-F, 
OCMH. 

31  (1)  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India,  pp.  61-82. 
(2)  History  of  the  Planning  Division,  ASF,  I,  126, 
OCMH. 
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selves  were  unwilling  to  insist  on.  Marshall 
and  King  told  the  President  that  any 
diminution  of  preparations  in  India  would 
be  a dangerous  invitation  to  Japanese 
attack,  but  they  themselves  had  to  recog- 
nize that  something  less  than  a full-scale 
assault  on  Burma  might  have  to  suffice. 
OPD  by  no  means  shared  Somervell’s  en- 
thusiasm for  sending  an  American  ground 
army  to  India. 

In  the  theater  itself,  meantime,  British 
preparations  for  Anakim  fell  behind.  The 
thrust  at  Akyab  failed,  and  Waved  decided 
against  launching  the  drive  on  the  Chind- 
win.  While  the  American  SOS  was  opti- 
mistically planning  for  restoration  of  the 
supply  line  through  Burma,  Waved  was 
still  complaining  of  insufficient  tonnages 
arriving  in  India  and  struggling  to  develop 
the  line  from  Calcutta  to  the  bases  for  the 
proposed  Sino-British  drive  in  Manipur 
and  Assam.  In  April  1943  the  British  asked 
that  the  review  of  Anakim  scheduled  for 
July  be  held  at  the  Trident  Conference  in 
Washington  in  May.  Chiang,  now  wholly 
devoted  to  the  air  plan,  asked  Roosevelt  to 
summon  Chennault  to  present  it  in  full. 
The  War  Department  asked  that  Stilwell 
also  come,  the  British  sent  for  Waved,  and 
when  the  Trident  Conference  met,  revi- 
sion of  the  Casablanca  objectives  for  CBI 
was  to  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business. 
The  decision  was  almost  a foregone  con- 
clusion. With  the  British  demurring,  Ana- 
kim for  November  1943  was  definitely  out, 
and  with  it  went  the  whole  timetable  on 
which  the  SOS  plans  were  based.  Though 
Stilwell’s  campaign  and  a limited  British 
offensive  were  to  remain  on  the  books, 
Chiang,  the  President,  and  Churchill  ad 
showed  a preference  for  Chennault’s  plan, 
and  as  a result  air  operations  in  China  re- 
ceived the  highest  priority  in  CBI  in  the 
months  following  TridentT 


Reciprocal  Aid  in  India  and  China 

In  view  of  the  long  supply  line  from  the 
United  States,  the  growing  (though  still 
small)  American  forces  in  India  and  China 
found  it  mandatory  to  rely  on  local  re- 
sources to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Since  most  American  troops  were  in  India, 
local  procurement  there  was  of  greatest 
importance.  By  an  agreement  between 
General  Wheeler  and  the  Government  of 
India  in  June  1942  it  was  established  that 
U.S.  procurement  in  India  was  to  be  cen- 
tralized through  General  Wheeler’s  head- 
quarters as  far  as  possible  and  treated  as 
reciprocal  aid.  Under  this  agreement,  and 
even  earlier  by  direct  purchase,  American 
forces  obtained  the  bulk  of  their  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  buildings,  depot  installa- 
tions, roads,  airfields,  and  labor  services 
from  Indian  sources.  Gasoline  until  the 
middle  of  1943  came  either  from  Indian 
refineries  or  from  British-controlled  fields 
in  Iran  and  Iraq.  Native  labor  was  utilized 
to  the  utmost  to  replace  U.S.  service  troops 
in  depot  installations,  at  ports,  and  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  airfields.  The 
installations  at  Ramgarh,  subsistence,  and 
other  services  for  Chinese  troops  in  India 
were  treated  as  reciprocal  aid  to  the 
United  States  and  in  turn  by  the  United 
States  as  lend-lease  to  China. 

The  Government  of  India,  reluctant  to 
press  for  sacrifices  from  a people  whose 
standard  of  living  was  already  far  too  low, 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  American  expec- 
tations. Under  the  June  agreement,  the 

■"  (1)  Memo,  CofS  for  President,  Apr  43,  Item  55, 
Exec  10.  (2)  Memo,  Wedemeyer  for  Hull,  25  May  43, 
ABC  370.5  (2-2-43).  (3)  Min,  2d  mtg  at  White  House, 
Trident,  14  May  43.  (4)  CCS  242/6,  25  May  43, 
title:  Final  Rpt  to  President  and  Prime  Minister  (Tri- 
dent). (5)  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’ s Mis- 
sion  to  China,  pp.  302-06,  313-33.  (6)  See  below, 
Ch  XXVTI 
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Government  of  India  insisted  that  supply 
under  reciprocal  aid  should  be  limited  to 
the  same  scales  of  accommodation  as  were 
accorded  British  troops,  and  Wheeler 
found  it  very  difficult  to  operate  under  this 
restriction.  Wheeler’s  lack  of  representa- 
tion on  the  Indian  Lend-Lease  Require- 
ments Committee,  which  passed  also  on 
reciprocal  aid  requisitions,  handicapped 
him  further.  Americans  were  often  forced 
to  purchase  in  the  open  market  where 
they  were  in  competition  with  higher  pri- 
ority orders  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  therefore  had  to  pay  higher  prices  or 
go  without.35 

Wheeler  was  soon  airing  these  griev- 
ances in  Washington,  and  his  remon- 
strances produced  a pattern  that  was  to 
become  increasingly  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  American  demands  on  India. 
British  officials  in  Washington  and  Lon- 
don, more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation on  a world-wide  scale,  put  pres- 
sure on  Indian  officials.  The  restriction  to 
British  scales  was  rescinded.  The  SOS  in 
Washington  also  took  steps  to  send  Wheel- 
er experienced  personnel  to  set  up  a special 
section  in  his  headquarters  to  be  con- 
cerned with  local  procurement  (though 
no  general  purchasing  agent  or  board  was 
created  in  India).  Even  more  important, 
the  British  established  in  March  1943  an 
India  Munitions  Assignments  Committee 
to  tie  in  the  disposal  of  Indian  production 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  principles  of  distribution  on 
the  basis  of  strategic  need.  The  India 
Munitions  Assignments  Committee  in- 
cluded representation  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  India,  the  British  War 
Office,  and  the  U.S.  War  Department 
(General  Wheeler).  It  was  a branch  of  the 
London  Munitions  Assignments  Board,  as 


was  the  committee  in  Australia.  After  some 
controversy,  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
Indian  committee  to  the  LMAB  in  all 
cases  was  granted,  though  the  British  pos- 
tulated that  there  were  limitations  to  ac- 
tion the  LMAB  could  take  in  regard  to 
assignments  within  the  India  Command. 
The  British  Commander-in-Chief,  India, 
would  have  to  approve  assignments  made 
to  British  and  Indian  forces  in  his  theater 
and  would  have  a “close  connection”  with 
those  made  to  American  and  Chinese 
forces  there.  But  his  powers  would  not  ex- 
tend to  assignments  made  to  theaters  out- 
side his  command,  that  is,  to  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Middle  East.  After  some 
controversy  over  assignments  of  Indian 
material  for  Chinese  forces  in  China,  it 
was  agreed  that  long-range  requirements 
on  India  for  outside  theaters  should  be 
presented  in  London  and  planned  as  part 
of  the  empire  program  while  the  India 
Munitions  Assignments  Committee  would 
consider  spot  bids  on  their  merits.36 

These  arrangements  and  continued 
British  pressure  for  greater  co-operation  in 
India  smoothed  the  path  of  reciprocal  aid 
considerably.  By  October  1943  the  Inter- 
national Division  could  report: 


35  ( 1 ) Memo,  R.  M.  Saner,  Under  Secy  of  Govt  of 
India,  for  other  govt  agencies,  4 Jun  42.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen 
Wheeler  to  Lt  Gen  Vickers,  Br  QMG,  29  Aug  42,  sub: 
Interpretation  of  Reverse  Lend-lease  Proced.  (3)  Ltr, 
Wheeler  to  Clay,  6 Jan  43.  All  in  ID  008  Reverse 
Lend-lease,  I.  (4)  ASF  in  China,  Burma,  and  India, 
pp.  159-60.  (5)  Romanus  and  Sunderland,  Stilwell’s 
Mission  to  China,  Ch.  VI.  (6)  Memo,  Wing  Comdr 
T.  E.  H.  Birley  for  ID  ASF,  7 May  43,  ID,  Lend- 
Lease,  Doc  Suppl,  V. 

36  (1)  Rpt,  Pt.  2,  sec  on  India,  cited  n._l_3{5)|  (2) 
LMAB  (42)  63,  Note  by  War  Off  Member,  20  Dec  42, 
title:  India  Mun  Asgmts  Com,  in  ID,  Lend-Lease,  Doc 
Suppl,  IV.  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  35(6),  (4)  See  India 
Mun  Asgmts  Com  Cables  file,  ID.  (5)  ASF  in  China, 
Burma,  and  India,  pp.  149-52.  (6)  Memo,  Secy  for 
Chm  MAC(G),  13  Jul  43,  sub:  India  Mun  Asgmts 
Com,  filed  with  min.  102d  mtg  MAC(G). 
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Although  reciprocal  aid  procurement  in 
India  may  continue  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
public  support  of  the  war  in  India  and  from 
Indian  concern  over  the  cost  of  such  aid, 
present  indications  are  that  substantial  im- 
provement has  already  been  effected  and 
that  both  the  scope  and  facility  of  procure- 
ment may  continue  to  show  improvement.37 

No  formal  reverse  lend-lease  agreement 
was  ever  made  with  China,  but  U.S.  air 
forces  and  the  small  detachments  of  head- 
quarters, supply,  and  instructional  person- 
nel in  China  procured  most  of  their  sub- 
sistence and  housekeeping  supplies  locally 
by  direct  purchase.  Stilwell  continually 
recommended  against  use  of  the  reverse 
lend-lease  principle  in  China,  basing  his 
opposition  on  a realistic  appraisal  of  the 
Chinese  Government’s  ability  to  procure 
supplies  with  the  rapidly  depreciating  cur- 
rency at  its  disposal.  Also  he  did  not  wish 
to  incur  the  obligation  to  the  Chinese  that 
would  be  implied  in  acceptance  of  recipro- 
cal aid  while  China  was  receiving  so  little 
from  the  United  States.  In  deference  to 
State  Department  wishes  such  goods  and 
services  as  the  Chinese  offered  were  ac- 
cepted in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  II  of  the  Master  Lend-Lease 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and 
China,  but  the  bulk  of  American  procure- 
ment continued,  as  Stilwell  wished,  by 
direct  purchase. 

The  amount  of  this  procurement  was 
not  large  since  there  were  few  American 
troops  in  China.  The  greater  contribution 
of  the  Chinese  was  really  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airfields,  revetments,  roads,  and 
other  projects  of  an  operational  nature 
that  were  neither  purchased  nor  treated  as 
reverse  lend-lease,  but  financed  by  the 
Chinese  Government  as  Chinese  projects. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  support 
given  to  Chennault’s  air  force  in  this  man- 
ner was  the  only  factor  that  enabled  it  to 


operate  on  a shoestring  as  it  did,  and  this 
factor  was  taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining its  very  low  requirements  for 
logistical  support.38 

Nevertheless,  there  were  definite  limits 
to  the  local  support  available  in  either 
India  or  China.  As  the  American  air  force 
in  China  expanded,  its  proportionate  re- 
quirements from  the  outside  increased. 
The  paucity  of  Indian  resources  and  the 
necessity  for  heavy  importations  from  the 
United  States  for  development  of  the  In- 
dian base  acted  as  a continual  barrier  to 
the  mounting  of  any  major  offensive  in 
CBI. 

The  story  of  the  CBI  theater  during 
1942  and  early  1943  was  one  of  constant 
frustrations  and  failures.  In  an  area  where 
logistical  problems  were  more  formidable 
than  in  any  other  theater  of  the  global 
war,  divergent  national  interests,  conflict- 
ing strategic  plans,  and  divided  command 
responsibilities  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
concerted  effort  to  solve  them.  The  early 
fall  of  Burma  prevented  fulfillment  of  the 
initial  American  plan  for  supplying  a Chi- 
nese force  that  would  carry  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  war  against  the  Japanese  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  An  airlift  of  exceedingly 
small  capacity  became  the  only  remaining 
line  of  supply  to  China,  and  the  basic  U.S. 
strategy  one  of  merely  keeping  China  in 
the  war.  General  Stilwell  insisted  with 
single-minded  purpose  that  the  only  logi- 

37  Rptcitedln.  13(5)1 

38  (1)  Msg  988,  AMMISCA  to  AGWAR,  26  Jul  42, 
AMMISCA  IN  Cables  file,  Bk.  6,  ID.  (2)  Msg  1720, 
AGWAR  to  AMMISCA,  20  Nov  42,  AG  400.3295 
(9-1-42)  (4).  (3)  Msg  1461,  AMMISCA  to  AGWAR, 
27  Nov  42,  Lend-lease  (1)  folder,  Dir  of  Materiel.  (4) 
Memo,  Gen  Handy  for  ASW,  23  Jan  43.  (5)  Memo, 
ASW  for  Handy,  30  Jan  43.  Last  two  in  OPD 
400.3295,  Sec  1,  Case  45.  (6)  A Guide  to  International 
Supply,  prepared  by  ID  ASF,  3 1 Dec  45,  p.  65.  (7) 
Chennault,  Way  of  a Fighter,  passim. 
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cal  course  of  action  was  to  go  back  and 
retake  Burma,  but  none  of  the  major  gov- 
ernments involved  was  ever  willing  to  give 
its  full  support  to  the  effort.  Chiang  was 
reluctant  to  risk  the  meager  resources  at 
his  disposal  despite  the  immense  advan- 
tages success  would  bring  him.  The  British 
in  India,  with  far  greater  resources  and 
American  support,  seemed  unable  or  un- 
willing to  use  them  in  an  effort  to  regain 
Burma,  insisting  that  logistical  obstacles 
would  make  such  an  operation  unfeasible 
without  more  extensive  preparations.  The 
American  staff  in  Washington,  while  con- 
tinually insisting  on  the  importance  of  an 
overland  supply  route  to  China,  felt  that 
other  strategic  commitments  of  higher  pri- 
ority precluded  furnishing  American 
ground  forces  and  supporting  them  over 
the  long  supply  line  involved.  The  Presi- 


dent himself  always  sought  a course  of 
action  which  would  require  the  least  drain 
of  resources  from  the  Atlantic  front.  Chen- 
nault’s  plan  for  air  operations  appealed  to 
Roosevelt  as  it  did  to  the  British  and  Chi- 
nese. With  divergent  American  plans  com- 
plicating an  already  difficult  situation, 
both  strategic  and  logistical  planning  were 
cast  adrift.  The  postponement  of  Anakim 
meant  that  there  would  be  no  major  land 
campaign  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  during 
1943  and  that,  at  least  temporarily,  logis- 
tical action  would  be  concentrated  on  the 
build-up  of  the  airlift.  Supply  plans  drawn 
up  by  the  SOS  in  the  light  of  the  Anakim 
plan  were  left  without  concrete  founda- 
tion. The  prospects  after  Trident  were 
that  CBI  would  remain  a theater  sec- 
ondary to  the  Pacific  in  the  war  against 
Japan. 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Long  Road  to  Russia — I 


In  the  sphere  of  strategy  there  was  little 
co-ordination  of  the  war  effort  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  that  of  the  Western 
Allies.  The  Russians  fought  a separate 
war  on  their  own  front,  for  different  pur- 
poses, it  later  proved,  from  those  that  mo- 
tivated Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  But  while  the  war  was  on,  there 
was  common  agreement  on  the  necessity 
of  defeating  Germany  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  possible,  and  there  was  little 
inclination  on  the  part  of  American  lead- 
ers to  explore  the  question  of  differences 
in  postwar  aims.  Both  sides  had  the  same 
wolf  by  the  ears  and  neither  could  afford 
to  let  go.  American  and  British  leaders 
had  to  accept  the  hard  fact  that  without 
involvement  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
German  Army  on  the  Eastern  Front  any 
realization  of  the  agreed  Arcadia  strategy 
of  defeating  Germany  first  would  be 
rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Since 
Soviet  forces  during  1942  and  1943  were 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  land  fighting 
against  Germany,  and  since  there  seemed 
to  be  throughout  the  period  a grave  dan- 
ger that  the  USSR  might  be  eliminated 
from  the  war  entirely,  the  question  of  how 
best  to  aid  the  Russians  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  the  Allied  planners  faced. 
There  were  two  possible  means,  one  by 
early  establishment  of  a second  front  in 
Europe,  the  other  by  shipment  of  supplies. 
Pursuit  of  both  courses  simultaneously  was 
of  course  desirable,  but  the  Americans 


and  British  found  it  impossible  during 
1942  and  1943  to  establish  a second  front 
on  the  scale  the  Russians  asked.  Conse- 
quently, the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the 
Soviet  Union  had  to  be  pushed  as  a mat- 
ter of  utmost  urgency  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Presi- 
dent was  willing  to  interrupt  or  curtail 
supply  to  the  Soviet  Union  only  when 
sheer  physical  difficulty  made  delivery  im- 
possible or  when  it  interfered  directly  with 
a major  Allied  project  such  as  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa.  Since  policy  on  aid  to  the 
USSR  had  to  be  determined  at  the  highest 
level,  the  military  leaders  sometimes  re- 
garded it  as  primarily  a political  program. 
The  War  Department,  the  JCS,  and  even 
the  CCS  objected  on  occasion  to  its  inter- 
ference with  Anglo-American  operational 
plans.  However,  they  had  little  choice  but 
to  accept  the  sacrifices  involved,  and  in- 
deed to  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
aid  to  the  USSR  in  any  strategic  program 
aimed  at  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany. 

These  circumstances  explain  why  the 
program  of  aid  continued  to  be  based  on 
rigid  diplomatic  commitments  and  sub- 
ject to  the  surveillance  of  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board  only  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, and  why  little  effort  was  made  to  go 
behind  Soviet  requests  to  determine  the 
strategic  justification  of  specific  allocations 
or  to  secure  Soviet  co-operation  in  return 
for  supply  aid.  Assignments  to  the  USSR 
were  not  weighed  in  the  balance  of  thea- 
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ter  priorities,  operational  necessities,  or 
troop  deployments  as  were  those  of  thea- 
ters that  fell  within  the  purview  of  the 
CCS.  Since  the  Russians  were  producing 
results  and  showed  no  inclination  to  per- 
mit Americans  either  to  survey  their  needs 
or  to  supervise  the  use  of  supplies  shipped, 
there  was  no  alternative  during  the  first 
part  of  the  war  but  to  accept  Soviet  re- 
quests at  their  face  value,  or  at  least  the 
U.S.  Government  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
pursue  any  other  course.  The  whole  effort 
to  supply  the  Soviet  Union  was  concen- 
trated simply  on  meeting  a series  of  an- 
nual supply  protocols  negotiated  at  the 
highest  governmental  level. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  the  First  Protocol 

When  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
shipments  to  the  USSR  to  meet  the  First 
Protocol,  signed  at  Moscow  on  2 October 
1941,  had  already  fallen  far  behind 
monthly  schedules  of  deliveries  furnished 
the  Russians  at  the  end  of  October.  An  in- 
tensive effort  was  under  way  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  December.  Instead,  the  sus- 
pension of  lend-lease  shipments  following 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  diversions  of  mate- 
rial and  shipping  to  meet  U.S.  needs 
placed  protocol  shipments  even  further  in 
arrears.  While  General  Marshall  favored 
continuation  of  aid  to  the  USSR  to  “the 
maximum  extent  possible,”  both  he  and 
Secretary  Stimson  felt  the  protocol  must 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  vastly  ex- 
panded requirements  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Establishment.1  On  28  December  1941, 
however,  the  President  directed  flatly  that 
“the  Soviet  Aid  Program  as  provided  in 
the  Protocol  Agreement  be  reestablished 
beginning  January  1,”  with  existing  defi- 
cits to  be  made  up  not  later  than  1 April. 
He  stipulated  “specific  amendments” 


might  be  made  with  his  approval,  but 
added,  “The  whole  Russian  program  is  so 
vital  to  our  interest  I know  that  only  the 
gravest  consideration  will  lead  you  to 
recojnmend  our  withholding  longer  the 
munitions  our  Government  has  promised 
to  the  U.S.S.R.”  2 

Stimson  replied  on  30  December,  for- 
warding a new  schedule  of  deliveries. 
“While  this  schedule  is  not  in  all  cases  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol,”  he  wrote, 
“there  are  certain  difficulties,  including 
shipping  and  production  difficulties  as 
well  as  our  entry  into  the  war,  which  have 
made  some  departures  from  the  protocol 
inevitable.”  None  of  the  152  90-mm.  anti- 
aircraft guns  nor  the  756  37-mm.  antitank 
guns  promised  could  be  shipped  before 
the  end  of  March.  Schedules  for  tanks, 
trucks,  and  planes  could  not  be  brought 
up  to  date  by  1 April,  though  they  proba- 
bly could  be  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
USSR  would  have  to  accept  limited  quan- 
tities of  ammunition.  Schedules  for  a few 
chemicals  and  explosives  could  not  be 
met  before  the  end  of  August.  Stimson 
asked  that  the  President  approve  these 
departures  as  specific  amendments.  He 
closed  with  the  further  warning: 

It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  now  that 
we  are  at  war  that  any  substantial  failure  to 
produce  supplies  as  scheduled  must  serve  as 
a basis  for  readjustment  of  the  amounts  to  be 
forwarded  ....  I feel  that  I must,  as  a 
matter  of  caution,  point  out  that  exigencies 
may  arise  as  a result  of  our  entry  into  the  war 
which  preclude  us  from  making  any  absolute 
commitments.3 


1 (1)  Draft  memo,  Marshall  for  President,  circa  13 
Dec  41,  sub:  Aid  to  Russia,  WPD  4557-30.  (2)  Related 
papers  in  same  file.  (3)  See  above.  ICh.  IV.I 

2 Ltr,  President  to  SW,  28  Dec  41,  AG  400.3295 
(8-14-41)  Sec  1. 

:i  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  30  Dec  41,  AG  400.3295 
(8-14-41)  Sec  1. 
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The  President  accepted  Stimson’s  rec- 
ommendations as  “minimum  schedules,” 
but  reiterated  that  the  objective  must  re- 
main as  before — to  re-establish  monthly 
protocol  schedules  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time  and  make  up  all  deficits  by  1 
April.4  Restricting  the  discussion  for  the 
moment  entirely  to  the  question  of  avail- 
ability of  materials,  even  the  minimum 
schedules  represented  a difficult  goal  to 
meet.  With  production  of  many  critical 
items  still  meager,  meeting  the  protocol 
involved  many  sacrifices  for  an  Army  just 
entering  a major  war  itself.  Whereas  Bri- 
tish allocations  could  be  adjusted  within 
the  assignments  machinery  on  the  basis  of 
production  rates,  actual  need,  and  other 
factors,  the  protocol  commitments  wrere 
rigid. 

There  were  additional  problems  of 
meeting  Soviet  specifications  on  some 
items,  modifications  of  American  standard 
equipment  necessary  for  use  in  the  USSR 
on  others,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
spare  parts  and  accessories.  For  some  time 
after  the  Soviet  Government  had  been 
formally  placed  under  lend-lease,  it  con- 
tinued to  regard  supplies  procured  in  the 
United  States  as  purchases  and  to  impose 
the  most  critical  standards  before  accept- 
ing materials.  The  military  needs  of  the 
Red  Army  were  made  known  in  the 
United  States  largely  through  civilian 
technicians.  These  Soviet  representatives 
were  slow  to  take  any  action  without  the 
approval  of  their  superiors  in  Moscow, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  critical  of 
American  efforts.  They  were  at  first  quite 
reluctant  to  accept  U.S.  standards  of  in- 
spection, packing,  and  shipping  equip- 
ment. They  changed  specifications  for 
items  frequently,  and  were  rigorous  in 
their  insistence  that  every  change  be  ef- 
fected before  they  would  accept  the  equip- 
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ment.  Since  the  First  Protocol  was  negoti- 
ated before  all  their  needs  could  crystallize, 
new  demands  were  constantly  presented 
in  keeping  with  the  developing  pattern  of 
the  war  in  the  USSR  and  Soviet  discovery 
of  desirable  items  of  American  produc- 
tion. New  requests  were  submitted  in 
early  1942  for  such  articles  as  tractors, 
rubber  floats,  transport  planes,  tarpaulins, 
webbing,  radio  equipment,  radar,  Sten 
submachine  guns,  and  pyroxylin  smokeless 
powder.  The  Soviet  representatives  pressed 
continually  for  larger  scales  of  ammuni- 
tion and  spare  parts,  insisting  that  even 
the  scales  promised  were  not  being  met. 
Though  frequently  dilatory  themselves  in 
submitting  detailed  specifications,  they 
were  implacable  in  insisting  on  special  ef- 
forts to  meet  their  needs,  and  threw  the 
blame  for  any  delays  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  nearly  every  instance.  Since  ship- 
ments were  far  behind  schedule,  War  De- 
partment representatives  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  defensive. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  doing  business 
with  Soviet  representatives,  by  utmost  ex- 
ertions the  War  Department  was  soon 
making  progress  toward  reducing  Or  wip- 
ing out  deficits  in  nearly  every  category  of 
equipment  for  which  it  was  responsible. 
Allocations  for  the  Soviet  Union  set  up  by 
MAC(G)  and  MAG(A)  in  February  and 
March  promised  that  with  few  exceptions 
Stimson’s  revised  schedules  would  be  met 
by  the  end  of  June  1942,  and  these  sched- 
ules were  generally  adhered  to.  Tanks, 
trucks,  and  planes  were  made  available 
in  only  slightly  less  than  scheduled  quan- 
tities. This  required  taking  all  gas-pow- 
ered light  tanks  from  U.S.  forces  in  March 
and  canceling  the  British  assignment  for 


* Ltr,  President  to  SW,  4 Jan  42,  Auth  File  of  Presi- 
dent’s Ltrs,  DAD. 
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April.  The  entire  U.S.  production  of  field 
wire  in  January  went  to  the  USSR,  90 
percent  of  it  in  February  and  March.  The 
only  serious  failure  to  meet  protocol  com- 
mitments, it  appeared  in  mid-April, 
would  be  in  antiaircraft  and  antitank 
guns,  where  it  was  decided  U.S.  Army 
needs  would  not  permit  deliveries.5 

Of  new  Soviet  requests,  some  were  met 
immediately,  while  others,  for  various 
reasons,  remained  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions for  a second  protocol.  Requests  for 
Sten  submachine  guns  were  met  by  offer- 
ing standard  .45-caliber  Thompsons,  a 
start  was  made  on  deliveries  of  tractors, 
rubber  boats,  tarpaulins,  and  webbing, 
and  the  Russians  were  granted  10  percent 
of  the  powder  production  of  the  country 
to  provide  for  their  need  for  pyroxylin 
smokeless  powder.  Initiation  of  a program 
for  radio  equipment  was  stalled  by  Soviet 
failure  to  present  proper  specifications, 
and  requests  for  radar  were  turned  down 
in  the  first  instance.6  General  Marshall 
steadfastly  refused  to  allow  transport 
planes  to  be  diverted  to  the  USSR  despite 
pressure  from  Hopkins,  the  President,  and 
even  the  Navy.  The  MAB  went  so  far  as 
to  assign  twenty-nine  transports  in  April 
for  delivery  in  May  and  June,  but  its  de- 
cision was  reversed  by  the  CCS  on  Mar- 
shall’s insistence.  “I  can  no  more  agree  to 
the  diversion  of  additional  transport  plane 
equipment  to  Russia,”  he  wrote  Admiral 
King,  “while  charged  with  a primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of  a major 
offensive,  . . . than  you  could  approve 
the  diversion  of  ships  from  naval  task 
forces  forming  for  operations  in  the  imme- 
diate future.”  7 

Judging  from  Soviet  complaints,  the 
most  serious  defect  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment program  lay  in  the  lack  of  sufficient 


ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
to  accompany  major  items,  lack  of  co-or- 
dination of  complementary  equipment, 
and  the  defective  condition  of  some  of  the 
material  shipped.  Complaints  on  these 
matters  began  with  the  first  shipments 
and  continued  long  after.  The  lack  of  suf- 
ficient ammunition  could  be  remedied 
only  by  increased  production,  and  so  it 
gradually  was.  The  Soviet  allotment  in 
rounds  per  gun  was  twice  increased  be- 
tween January  and  June  1942,  though  it 
still  remained  under  the  stated  Soviet  re- 
quirement. The  spare  parts  situation  was 
less  excusable,  as  was  that  of  shipment  of 
defective  equipment.  Many  of  the  first 
tanks  and  planes  shipped  via  the  northern 
route,  the  Soviets  reported,  could  not  be 
put  into  action.  The  most  flagrant  case 
was  that  of  fighter  planes  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  the  USSR  on  British 
account.  For  some  time  the  British  and 
Americans  bandied  back  and  forth  the  re- 
sponsibility for  furnishing  spares  and  ac- 
cessories for  these  planes.  The  spare  parts 
problem  in  general  was  gradually  ironed 
out  by  more  aggressive  action  by  the  War 
Department,  under  Soviet  pressure,  to  see 
that  standard  U.S.  scales  were  shipped. 
But  even  as  these  steps  were  taken,  the 
Russians  turned  to  insist  that  the  U.S. 
standard  scale  was  inadequate  for  the  in- 

1 ( 1 ) Correspondence  between  Soviet  representa- 
tives and  War  Department  agencies,  principally  the 
Defense  Aid  Division,  is  in  Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease 
1-5  files,  and  USSR  Mis  file,  ID.  (2)  Rpts,  SW  to 
President,  17  Feb,  17  Mar,  and  17  Apr  42,  sub:  Prog- 
ress on  Soviet  Protocol,  AG  400.3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1. 
(3)  Min  37,  7th  mtg  MAC(G),  26  Feb  42. 

6 See  lengthy  correspondence  in  Russia  Corresp 
Lend-lease  2-5  files,  DAD. 

7 (1)  Ltr,  Marshall  to  King,  27  Apr  42,  AG 
400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  2.  (2)  On  this  incident,  see 
Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , pp. 
206-10. 
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tensive  combat  use  required  in  the  Russo- 
German  war.8 

To  prevent  shipment  of  defective  equip- 
ment, the  Soviet  Military  Mission  in 
Washington  insisted  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  allow  inspection  by  their  agents  be- 
fore the  material  left  factories.  Secretary 
Stimson  granted  this  privilege,  very  care- 
fully circumscribed,  in  February  1942. 
Soviet  complaints  decreased  thereafter, 
though  this  probably  resulted  more  from 
increased  War  Department  care  in  inspec- 
tions and  shipment  than  from  Soviet  in- 
spection at  the  factories. 

Most  of  the  early  difficulties,  as  Stim- 
son informed  the  Soviet  representatives, 
were  due  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
the  Soviet  aid  program  had  been  inaugu- 
rated. As  production  increased,  Soviet 
needs  were  fitted  into  existing  long-range 
requirements  plans,  and  difficulties  in 
making  equipment  available  gradually 
diminished,  though  meeting  the  protocols 
continued  to  entail  certain  sacrifices  of 
U.S.  Army  needs.  As  procedures  were 
ironed  out,  difficulties  over  spares,  ammu- 
nition, and  defective  equipment  were 
relegated  to  the  status  of  administrative 
problems  to  be  solved  by  consultation  be- 
tween Soviet  representatives  and  those  of 
the  SOS.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
anything  like  the  co-operation  that  char- 
acterized British-American  relations  on 
this  level  came  into  being,  definite  chan- 
nels were  established,  and  the  Soviet 
representatives  agreed  to  limit  their  activ- 
ities to  these  channels.  On  the  American 
side,  there  was  an  increased  understand- 
ing of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Russians 
and  of  the  Soviet  manner  of  negotiating. 
There  remained  matters  of  fundamental 
understanding,  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
harmony  of  ideals  that  never  were  and 
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never  could  be  settled,  but  given  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  program,  an  adequate  appa- 
ratus for  handling  mechanical  details  had 
evolved  before  the  end  of  the  First  Proto- 
col period.  In  the  meantime,  the  big  prob- 
lem to  emerge  was  that  of  shipping  the 
supplies  made  available  at  such  sacrifice.9 

The  First  Protocol 
and  the  Shipping  Problem 

The  requirement  of  cargo  tonnage  for 
Soviet  aid  was  in  constant  competition 
with  shipping  requirements  to  execute 
strategic  plans  for  Anglo-American  oper- 
ations. Even  when  ships  were  provided, 
the  routes  to  the  USSR  were  long,  limited 
in  capacity,  and  subject  to  enemy  interfer- 
ence. To  keep  them  open  or  to  develop 
them  required  commitment  of  other  vital 
military  and  naval  resources. 

As  recounted  earlier,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  at  Arcadia  refused  to 
accept  a 30  percent  cut  in  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a condition  to  sending 
the  Poppy  convoy  to  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  ordered  Hopkins  and  Beaverbrook  to 

8 ( 1)  See  aboveJCh.  IV|  (2)  Corresp  in  Russia  Cor- 
esp  Lend-lease  1-5  files,  DAD;  Russia  (2)  file,  DAD;. 

and  USSR  Mis  470.8  and  471,  ID.  (3)  Rpt,  1 7 Mar 
42,  citcdln.  5(21.  (4)  Msg  1 15  [Moscow  to  State  Dept], 
Brig  Gen  Philip  R.  Faymonville  to  McCabe,  18  Apr 
42,  Col  Boone’s  file,  Item  302,  DAD.  (5)  Memo, 
ACofS  G-2  for  CofS,  16  Feb  42,  sub:  Stf  Conf  With 
Soviet  Mil  Auths,  USSR  Mis  336,  ID.  (6)  Msg  131, 
Kuibyshev  to  MILID,  23  Dec  41,  Russian  Info  Cables 
file,  ID.  (7)  For  details  on  spare  parts  question,  see  ID, 
Lend-Lease,  II,  1078-87. 

9 (1)  Memo,  Gen  Repin,  Soviet  Mil  Mis,  to  SW, 
5 Feb  42.  (2)  Ltr,  Stimson  to  Repin,  10  Feb  42.  Both 
in  AG  400.3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1.  (3)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  Aurand,  23  Apr  42,  with  atchd  copy  of  memo 
handed  Soviet  Ambassador  Maxim  M.  Litvinov,  in 
Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease  4 file,  DAD.  (4)  Memo, 
Soviet  Purch  Comm,  8 May  42,  in  response  to  memo, 
Hq  SOS  WD,  22  Apr  42,  Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease 
5 file,  DAD. 
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“find  ships.”  10  At  Arcadia  consideration 
was  almost  solely  centered  on  the  north- 
ern route,  for  the  Russians  insisted  that 
the  bulk  of  material  come  that  way,  the 
Persian  Gulf  ports  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  handle  large  tonnages,  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  situation  was  too  uncertain  to 
allow  any  extensive  use  of  the  Pacific. 
Shipping  over  the  northern  route  had, 
during  1941,  been  virtually  unmolested 
by  the  Germans,  and  though  ships  had  to 
be  armed  and  convoyed  by  the  British 
Navy  from  Iceland  onward,  the  problem 
at  Arcadia  and  immediately  afterward 
was  still  primarily  one  of  merchant  ship- 
ping and  not  of  naval  convoy. 

To  float  the  cargo  scheduled  during 
January  1942,  OLLA  reported  that  some 
fifty  ships  would  be  necessary.  Despite  the 
presidential  fiat,  Hopkins  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  this  many.  Effective  control 
over  the  allocation  of  shipping  had  yet  to 
be  established,  and  the  process  of  diver- 
sion of  ships  from  civilian  trades  had  only 
begun.  There  were  too  few  ships  de- 
gaussed and  equipped  with  antiaircraft 
guns.  Needs  for  emergency  deployment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
Japanese  got  first  priority  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory.  Only  twenty  ships  sailed  from 
the  United  States  on  the  northern  route  to 
the  USSR  during  January,  and  four  for 
the  Soviet  Far  East.  By  mid-January, 
Roosevelt  was  “terribly  disturbed”  about 
the  situation,  and  wrote  Admiral  Land: 
“You  simply  must  find  some  ships  that  can 
be  diverted  at  once  . . . .” *  11  Despite  this 
admonition,  there  were  even  fewer  sailings 
in  February.  Though  the  rate  was  stepped 
up  in  March,  the  progress  of  shipments 
continued  far  behind  schedule.  On  17 
March  the  President  issued  a far  stronger 
directive  to  Land  telling  him  that  ship- 
ping must  be  furnished  to  meet  the  proto- 


col and  could  be  taken  from  the  South 
American  and  Caribbean  routes  “regard- 
less of  other  considerations.” 12  This 
meant,  as  Hopkins  put  it,  “the  Russian 
protocol  must  be  completed  in  preference 
to  any  other  phase  of  our  war  program.”  13 

An  intensive  effort  to  make  up  the 
backlog  followed  the  President’s  directive. 
In  April  some  sixty-three  ships  with  mate- 
rial for  the  Soviet  Union  departed  for  the 
convoy  rendezvous  off  Iceland,  six  for  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  ten  for  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  The  President  proposed  to  place 
fifty  ships  monthly  in  regular  service  on 
the  northern  route  between  March  and 
November,  twenty-five  from  November 
through  February.  WSA  began  to  shape 
its  shipping  plans  around  this  schedule, 
calculating  incidentally  that  it  would  re- 
quire a total  commitment  of  260  ships.14 

While  this  massive  shipping  program 
was  thus  taking  shape,  the  Army  was 
struggling  with  the  task  of  co-or  dinating 
availability  of  military  equipment  for 
Russia  with  shipping.  The  necessity  of  car- 
rying out  initial  troop  and  supply  move- 
ments to  overseas  bases  enormously  com- 


10  (1)  Min,  confat  White  House,  12  Jan  42,  quoted 
in  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  465.  (2)  See 
above,  ICh.  Vll 

11  (1)  Note,  President  to  Adm  Land,  16  Jan  42,  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid  to  Russia, 
p.  2,  Item  10.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Spalding,  OLLA,  to  Adm 
Land,  31  Dec  41,  Col  Boone’s  file,  Item  98,  DAD. 
(3)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45.  (4)  See 
above.  Ch.  VU] 

12  Ltr,  President  to  Adm  Land,  17  Mar  42,  Def  Aid 
Rpts  on  Russia  to  President  folder,  USSR  Mis  319.1, 
ID.  See  also,  Roosevelt’s  letters  to  Stettinius  and  to 
Donald  Nelson  at  this  time  in  same  file. 

13  (1)  Msg,  Hopkins  to  Harriman  and  Faymonville, 
18  Mar  42,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII, 
Second  Soviet  Protocol  Agreement,  p.  2,  Item  10. 

(2)  See  below. lApp.  D. 

14  (1)  See  below,  |App.  Dj  (2)  Memo  re  mtg  in  Gen 
Burns’  off,  31  Mar  42,  re  Russia,  Russian  Shipg  Mat- 
ters 17  Mar-31  May  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

(3)  Related  papers  in  same  file. 
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plicated  the  task.  Extensive  use  of  the  port 
of  New  York  for  the  latter  purpose  forced 
a shift  of  cargo  for  the  USSR  to  Boston, 
and  when  it  was  decided  to  load  troops  at 
Boston  also,  hasty  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  to  divert  Soviet  shipments  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  overflow  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  Baltimore.  These  various  shifts 
created  confusion  in  rail  movements  to 
port.  In  addition,  with  no  central  co-ordi- 
nating agency  to  plan  Soviet  shipments, 
the  multifarious  organizations  involved 
found  themselves  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  representatives  continu- 
ally complained  that  material  they  desired 
to  ship  was  not  on  hand  in  time  to  insure 
prompt  sailing  of  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol. They  charged  that  even  the  low 
scales  of  ammunition  promised  were  not 
being  furnished  in  balance  with  the  guns 
in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  volume  of  shipments  mounted  in 
April,  there  was  considerable  improve- 
ment in  all  these  matters.  A Russian  ship- 
ping board  was  formed,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Office  of  the  Defense  Aid  Director  and 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  which 
met  weekly  with  Soviet  shipping  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Commercial  Traffic 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  The  Quartermas- 
ter General.  The  airing  given  problems  in 
these  conferences  brought  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  general  improvement  in  han- 
dling overseas  shipments  that  followed  the 
confused  experiences  of  early  1942  also 
was  soon  reflected  in  the  movement  of 
cargo  to  the  USSR.  By  the  end  of  April 
1942,  OLLA  could  report  to  the  President 
that  “real  effectiveness  in  getting  supplies 
to  seaboard  had  been  attained  . . . 15 

Troubles  on  the  northern  route  soon 
eclipsed  the  successes  gained  in  providing 
ships  and  loading  them  efficiently.  In  Feb- 
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ruary  Hitler  began  to  shift  the  weight  of 
his  naval  strength— submarines,  surface 
craft,  and  planes — to  Norway.  Ice  condi- 
tions during  the  winter  were  the  worst  for 
twenty-five  years,  forcing  many  ships  to 
turn  back  and  the  rest  to  follow  closely 
along  the  Norwegian  coast.  During  the 
long  daylight  hours  the  convoys  of  slow 
freighters  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  Ger- 
man attacks.  Losses,  previously  inconse- 
quential, began  to  mount  in  March,  and 
each  convoy  became  a serious  fleet  opera- 
tion. As  the  rate  of  movement  of  convoys 
slowed,  the  growing  volume  of  ships  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  resulted  in  a 
logjam  of  shipping  off  Iceland.  Fearing 
that  if  British  naval  strength  were  concen- 
trated too  heavily  in  protecting  the  Mur- 
mansk convoys,  the  Germans  would  once 
again  shift  their  strength  to  the  mid-At- 
lantic, Churchill  and  the  British  Admiral- 
ty decided  in  late  April  that  only  three 
convoys  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  ships 
each  could  be  sent  through  every  two 
months.  Planned  loadings  in  the  United 
States  had  meantime  been  going  forward 
on  the  supposition  that  107  ships  would 
move  in  these  convoys  during  May  alone, 
and  the  proposed  curtailment  came  as  a 
great  disappointment.  Roosevelt  at  first 
deplored  the  British  decision,  but  finally 
acquiesced  on  3 May,  expressing  hope 
that  convoys  could  be  kept  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  thirty-five  ships  each.16 

This  curtailment  of  the  northern  con- 
voys produced  a hurried  rearrangement 


13  (1)  Status  of  the  Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  April 
30,  1942,  rpt  by  OLLA  to  President.  (2)  See  corresp 
in  Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease  1-4  files,  DAD;  and 
G-4/33388.  (3)  Min  of  shipg  confs,  27  Feb-2  Apr  42, 
USSR  Mis  337,  ID.  (4)  WSA  memo,  unsigned,  6 Apr 
42,  sub:  Orgn  for  Handling  Shipts  for  Russia,  Br  Conti 
of  Shipg  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

16  (1)  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  256-66.  (2)  Min, 
16th  mtg  CCS,  21  Apr  42,  Item  4. 
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of  shipping  plans  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  great  confusion,  to  say  the 
least,  since  so  much  depended  on  the  ac- 
tual size  of  the  convoys  the  British  could 
maintain.  After  a series  of  hurried  confer- 
ences, Harry  Hopkins  and  Lewis  Douglas 
decided  in  late  April  that  the  berthing  of 
additional  ships  for  northern  Soviet  ports 
should  be  halted  for  the  time  being,  that 
as  many  ships  as  facilities  would  permit 
should  be  diverted  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  that  all  other  ships  scheduled  for  the 
northern  route  in  May  should  be  diverted 
to  Army  use  except  about  ten  to  load 
high-priority  items  that  might  be  dis- 
patched in  advance  of  ships  involved  in 
the  logjam.  As  a result,  only  twenty-one 
ships  left  the  United  States  for  northern 
ports  during  May  and  June.  Even  these,  it 
proved,  were  far  more  than  the  number 
for  which  the  British  could  provide  escort. 
In  May  they  sent  through  two  convoys, 
PQ-15  and  PQ-16,  totaling  fifty-seven 
ships,  of  which  nine  were  lost.  In  June  the 
ill-fated  convoy  PQ- 17  lost  twenty-two  out 
of  its  thirty-three  ships,  and  the  British 
were  forced  to  suspend  convoys  entirely 
during  July  and  August.  Twenty-two  ships 
with  129,000  tons  of  cargo  for  the  Rus- 
sians were  unloaded  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  some  of  the  material  diverted  to 
the  use  of  American  and  British  forces 
there.  Others,  loaded  with  cargo  of  higher 
priority,  remained  in  Scottish  ports  await- 
ing convoy,  many  not  to  sail  until  Decem- 
ber, representing  perhaps  the  most  fla- 
grant waste  of  cargo  shipping  during 
1942. 17 

The  net  effect  was  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments under  the  First  Protocol,  since 
neither  the  Persian  Gulf  nor  the  Pacific 
route  was  yet  ready  to  handle  tonnages 
that  would  substantially  compensate. 


Since  all  the  material  made  available 
could  not  be  shipped,  mounting  backlogs 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
creasing delicacy  of  relations  with  Stalin 
prevented  any  move  to  modify  the  proto- 
col commitments,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  to  continue  to  make  most  arti- 
cles available  on  schedule  as  before.  The 
45-day  Rule18  was  not  generally  applied  to 
protocol  materials,  and  the  adjustment  of 
backlogs  became  a matter  of  negotiation 
with  the  Russians  in  each  individual  in- 
stance. The  most  serious  problem  was 
that  of  military  trucks.  The  protocol  stipu- 
lated 10,000  trucks  monthly,  and  by 
April  the  War  Department  was  finally 
ready  to  meet  this  schedule  and  make  up 
most  previous  deficits.  But  for  some  time 
the  Russians  placed  a lower  shipping  pri- 
ority on  trucks  than  on  munitions,  and  by 
1 April  1942  there  was  a backlog  of  28,- 
000  assigned  and  unshipped,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 20,000  scheduled  for  assignment 
in  April.  Since  the  Russians  shipped 
standard  U.S.  Army  trucks  in  preference 
to  nonstandard  ones  ordered  especially 
for  them,  the  backlog  was  a particularly 
serious  one,  for  the  Army  could  not  use 
nonstandard  trucks.  It  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Soviet  representa- 
tives were  finally  persuaded  to  agree  to 


17  (1)  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  262-71.  (2) 
Memo.  Aurand  for  Somervell,  30  Apr  42,  sub:  Conf 
re  Shipts  to  Russia.  (3)  Memo,  Burns  for  Hopkins,  1 
May  42,  sub:  Steps  for  Relieving  Logjam  of  Ships  for 
Russia.  (4)  Memo,  Burns  for  Hopkins,  4 May  42,  sub: 
Conf  re  Logjam  of  Ships  to  Russia.  Last  three  in 
USSR  Mis  337,  ID.  (5)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with 
Gen  Burns,  27  Apr  42,  Russian  Shipg  Matters  17 
Mar-31  May  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (6)  Re- 
lated papers  in  same  file.  (7)  Memo,  Douglas  for 
Hugh  Fulton,  9 Apr  43,  Russian  Shipg  1 Jan  43 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (8)  Morison,  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic , pp.  169  -92.  (9)  See  below,  lApp,  D1  (10)  For 
effects  of  this  release  of  shipping  to  the  Army  on  the 
Bolero  program,  see  above,  iCh.  XIVl 

18  See  above.  ICh  XI 
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Table  15 — War  Department  Performance  Under  the  First  Soviet  Protocol 


Item 

Protocol  Commitment 

Made  Available 

Exported 

Protocol 

Planes 

1,800 

1,727 

1,285 

Tanks 

2,  2S0 

2,289 

2,249 

90-mm.  antiaircraft  guns 

152 

4 

4 

37-mm.  antitank  guns 

756 

63 

63 

Jeeps 

5,000 

7,001 

6,823 

Cargo  trucks 

85,000 

71,  584 

36,865 

Field  telephones 

108,000 

81,510 

56,445 

Field  telephone  wire  (miles) 

562,000 

505,000 

381,431 

Armor  plate  (tons) 

9,000 

8,945 

8,321 

Toluol  and  TNT  (pounds) 

59, 600,  000 

73,  691,  566 

59, 455,620 

Assorted  chemicals  (pounds) 

30,738,586 

37,  339, 082 

30, 134, 653 

Machine  tools 

Maximum  possible 

(*) 

3,253 

Forging  and  pressing  equipment  (items) 

627 

(*) 

167 

Army  shoes  (pairs) 

1,600,000 

1,  810,  909 

1,681,515 

Army  cloth  (yards) 

1,000,000 

1,  822,  744 

1,  769,  591 

Military  Items  in  Addition  to  Protocol 

Scout  cars 

624 

400 

Personnel  carriers 

308 

219 

Thompson  submachine  guns 

Rubber  floats  (6-ton) 

98, 220 
2, 421 
887 

81,  287 
2, 421 
392 

Tractors 

Battery  charging  sets 

2,  024 

0 

♦Information  not  supplied  in  source. 

Source:  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  18  Aug  42,  transmitting  final  rpt  on  mil  items  included  in  First  (Moscow)  Protocol,  AG  400.3295  (8-14-41) 
Sec  1. 


ship  trucks  in  an  over-all  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the  ratio  of  types  in  produc- 
tion for  them.  Despite  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  General  Aurand,  there  was 
little  curtailment  in  truck  assignments.19 

While  trucks  were  the  outstanding 
backlog  problem,  there  were  many  others. 
By  the  end  of  the  First  Protocol  period 
shipping  rather  than  availability  of  sup- 
plies had  become  the  principal  bottleneck 


Table  1 5 


1 

th 


shows 
e War 


and  was  to  remain  so 
clearly  both  the  extent  to  which 
Department  was  successful  in  meeting 
availability  schedules  and  the  extent  to 
which  lack  of  shipping  prevented  the  de- 


livery of  materials  made  available.  Only 
in  the  cases  of  antiaircraft  and  antitank 
guns  were  there  any  signal  failures  to 
furnish  materials  promised;  while  there 
were  other  instances  where  availability  did 
not  meet  protocol  commitments,  the 
amount  furnished  in  each  case  was  always 


(I)  Memo,  Capt  H.  W.  Coon  for  Chief  of  Opns 
Br  Trans  Div  SOS,  no  date.  (2)  Telephone  convs, 
Aurand  with  Schley  and  McCabe  of  OLLA,  7 Apr 
42.  Both  in  ID  451  Russia,  I.  (3)  Ltr,  McCabe  to 
Lukashev,  1 1 Apr  42.  (4)  Ltr,  Lukashev  to  McCabe, 
17  Apr  42.  (5)  Ltr,  I.  1.  Karzov,  Soviet  Purch  Comm, 
to  Col  Taylor,  DAD,  14  Apr  42.  Last  three  in  Russia 
Corresp  Lend-lease  4 file,  DAD.  (6)  Memo  cited 
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greater  than  the  Russians  could  ship.  For 
other  items,  the  War  Department  went 
beyond  official  promises,  supplying,  for 
instance,  more  shoes,  cloth,  jeeps,  and  ex- 
plosives than  the  Russians  had  originally 
asked.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  neverthe- 
less, that  much  of  the  material  shipped  did 
not  reach  the  USSR,  but  was  unloaded  or 
immobilized  in  England,  or  sent  to  the 
bottom. 

Formulation  of  the  Second  Protocol 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  meeting 
the  First  Protocol  posed  a serious  question 
as  to  the  future  course  of  the  Soviet  aid 
program.  As  the  cost  of  continuing  ship- 
ments over  the  northern  route  mounted 
there  was  an  unmistakable  competition 
with  the  shipping  requirements  for  Bole- 
ro, and  the  opening  of  a second  front  after 
all  promised  far  greater  relief  to  the  Rus- 
sians than  the  shipment  of  supplies.  War 
Department  supply  agencies,  in  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Com- 
mission on  a multiplicity  of  new  items, 
were  reluctant  to  make  any  promises  as  to 
future  schedules  of  delivery.  Army  strate- 
gic planners  viewed  aid  to  the  USSR  as 
essential  but  subordinate  to  the  main  ob- 
jective of  invasion  of  Europe.  The  CCS  in 
their  strategic  directive  for  assignment  of 
munitions  asked  that  the  First  Protocol  be 
re-examined  as  soon  as  possible,  revised, 
and  extended  to  the  end  of  1942,  the  re- 
vised protocol  to  be  “based  upon  giving 
maximum  aid  to  Russia  within  the  trans- 
portation capabilities  to  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation, provided  essential  United  States 
and  British  operations  will  not  be  unduly 
handicapped.”  20  However,  the  President 
settled  the  whole  issue  when  he  wrote  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  on 
24  March  1942: 


I understand  that,  from  a strategical  point 
of  view,  the  Army  and  Navy  feel  that  aid  to 
Russia  should  be  continued  and  expanded 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  consistent 
with  shipping  possibilities  and  the  vital  needs 
of  the  United  States,  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  other  of  the  United 
Nations.  I share  such  a view. 

In  the  near  future,  I expect  to  discuss  this 
question  with  the  U.S.S.R.  I desire  that  you 
submit  to  me  by  April  6th  next  the  monthly 
assignment  schedules  of  major  items  pertain- 
ing to  your  department  which  you  recom- 
mend be  offered  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the 
period  July  1,  1942-June  30,  1943.  It  is 
appreciated  that  Soviet  needs  may  not  be 
known,  but,  when  necessary,  assumptions 
should  be  made  which  are  based  on  your 
estimate  of  the  Soviet  situation.21 

Roosevelt  designated  Hopkins  as  his 
agent  to  consolidate  and  co-ordinate  rec- 
ommendations of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies,  and  each  was  asked  to  name 
someone  to  represent  its  view  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  new  protocol.  Stimson 
designated  General  Somervell  to  represent 
the  War  Department.  An  informal  inter- 
departmental committee  came  into  being 
that  was  to  be  formally  constituted  in 
October  1942  as  the  President’s  Soviet 
Protocol  Committee,  responsible  for  for- 
mulation and  administration  of  the  Soviet 
aid  program  including  co-ordination  of 
shipping  therefor.22  Though  it  had,  at  least 
on  its  military  side,  virtually  an  interlock- 
ing directorate  with  the  MAB  (Hopkins 
was  chairman  and  General  Burns  was 
executive  officer  of  both  organizations),  it 
was  not  under  the  CCS. 


20  (1)  CCS  50/2,  24  Mar  42,  title:  Dir  for  Asgmt  of 
Mun.  (2)  Memo,  Aurand  for  Slettinius,  1 1 Mar  42, 
sub:  Negotiations  With  Respect  to  Continuance  of 
Russian  Protocol,  Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease  3 file, 
DAD.  (3)  Related  papers  in  same  file.  (4)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , pp.  1 74-83. 

21  Ltr,  President  to  SW,  24  Mar  42,  AG  400.3295 
(8-14-41)  Sec  1. 

--Ltr,  President  to  SW,  30  Oct  42,  ID  03 1 . 1 , IV. 
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War  Department  recommendations 
were  ready  by  1 1 April  1942,  and  they 
generally  met  the  President’s  directive 
that  “aid  to  Russia  should  be  continued 
and  expanded  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.”  For  instance,  proposed  tank  de- 
liveries from  the  United  States  were  in- 
creased from  2,250  over  the  nine-month 
period  of  the  First  Protocol  to  7,500  over 
the  twelve-month  period  of  the  second. 
Truck  schedules  continued  at  ten  thousand 
monthly  despite  the  shipping  experiences 
of  the  preceding  months.  Radio  equip- 
ment and  other  new  material,  which  had 
been  a subject  of  interim  negotiations, 
were  added.  Only  in  the  case  of  planes 
were  the  new  schedules  definitely  disap- 
pointing to  the  Russians.  Stimson  accepted 
AAF  contentions  and  told  the  President 
that  only  the  existing  rate — 100  pursuits, 
100  light  bombers,  and  12  heavy  bombers 
monthly — would  be  possible  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  the  development  of  an 
AAF  equal  to  its  responsibilities.  Stimson 
also  proposed  that,  to  clear  up  backlogs 
and  to  permit  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
variations  in  production  and  shipping 
availability,  unfloated  material  offered 
under  the  First  Protocol  should  apply  on 
the  second,  and  that  only  accumulated 
totals  for  the  first  and  second  six  months, 
not  monthly  schedules,  should  be  met.2’ 
The  War  Department’s  offerings  were 
consolidated  with  those  of  other  agencies 
by  the  informal  protocol  committee,  and 
the  total  came  to  some  7.2  million  short 
tons  of  supplies — 1.1  million  tons  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  equipment,  1.8  million 
tons  of  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  in- 
dustrial equipment,  and  4.3  million  tons 
of  food  products.  With  a British  offering  of 
one  million  short  tons,  this  made  a grand 
total  of  eight  million  tons  on  the  joint 
account  of  the  two  countries — several 


times  the  amount  offered  on  the  First  Pro- 
tocol and,  as  events  were  proving,  much 
more  than  could  possibly  be  shipped.  The 
Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board 
reported  that  three  million  tons  could  be 
carried  over  the  northern  route,  one  mil- 
lion via  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  estimated 
that  shipping  could  be  found  to  float  this 
four  million  short  tons  on  the  assumption 
that  losses  would  not  exceed  10  percent. 
The  current  British  estimate  for  the  north- 
ern route  was  three  convoys  every  two 
months,  an  average  of  forty-five  ships  per 
month.  Figuring  6,000  tons  to  a ship,  the 
CSAB  calculated  convoy  limitations 
would  still  permit  3,240,000  short  tons  to 
be  carried  over  the  northern  route  during 
the  twelve-month  period,  substantially  in 
accord  with  the  port  clearance  capacities 
in  the  USSR  and  with  the  shipping  to  be 
available.  No  estimate  was  made  for  the 
Vladivostok  route  because  of  the  continu- 
ing uncertainty  of  Russo-Japanese  rela- 
tions. The  informal  protocol  committee 
therefore  decided  to  offer  the  Russians 
8 million  short  tons  of  material,  from 
which  they  would  select  the  4.4  million 
tons  they  desired  most.24 

This  seemingly  careful  estimate  was 
highly  optimistic  and  concealed  a compe- 
tition for  shipping  with  Bolero  and  other 
operations  contemplated  by  the  CCS.  The 
rate  of  loss  on  the  convoy  route  during 
March,  April,  and  May  had  been  18  per- 

21  (1)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  1 1 Apr  42,  Def  Aid 
Rpts  on  Russia  to  President  folder,  USSR  Mis  319.1, 
ID.  (2)  Ltr,  SW  to  President,  23  Apr  42,  AG  400.3295 
(8-14-41)  Sec  2.  (3)  For  British  offerings  under  the 
Second  Protocol,  see  Russia  Corresp  Lend-lease  5 file, 
DAD.  These  offers  were  a continuation  of  rates  under 
the  First  Protocol.  Much  of  the  material  promised  by 
the  British,  planes  in  particular,  was  to  come  from  the 
United  States  under  lend-lease  to  Britain. 

2,1  Memo,  Gen  Burns  for  JCS,  12  May  42,  sub: 
Status  of  Proposed  2d  Russian  Protocol,  ABC  400.- 
3295  Russia  (4-19-42)  Sec  1. 
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cent  instead  of  10  percent  and  prospects 
were  that  losses  would  increase.  The  CSAB 
had  actually  made  its  estimates  on  the 
northern  route  before  the  convoy  crisis, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  they 
were  based  more  on  the  estimated  capac- 
ity of  northern  Soviet  ports  than  on  ship- 
ping or  convoy  limitations.  The  estimate 
of  one  million  tons  via  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  was  not  based  on  any 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  there.  In 
justice  to  Lewis  Douglas,  the  American 
representative  on  the  CSAB,  it  should  be 
noted  that  he  first  placed  Persian  Gulf 
capacity  at  600,000  short  tons  and  ac- 
cepted the  one  million  figure,  apparently 
under  pressure,  with  some  skepticism.  He 
wrote  General  Bums  that  it  was  “in  ex- 
cess of  anything  that  has  so  far  been  lifted 
and  handled  with  reasonable  dispatch 
through  Persian  Gulf  ports  for  Russian 
account.”  25  The  figures  on  availability  of 
shipping  were  the  most  questionable  of  all 
since  the  military  planners  continually 
foresaw  a deficit.  On  4 May  1942  Admiral 
King  called  some  of  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  JCS,  pointing  out  the  gen- 
eral shortage  of  shipping,  the  great  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  getting  convoys  into 
northern  Soviet  ports,  and  the  require- 
ments incident  to  manning  a second  front 
in  Europe,  and  suggested  the  protocol  be 
revised.  He  thought  the  Bolero  prepara- 
tions ought  to  be  a convincing  argument 
toward  agreement  on  a reduction  by  the 
Russians  themselves. 

As  a result  of  King’s  representations,  the 
Joint  Staff  Planners  undertook  a study 
and  on  21  May  came  up  with  quite  differ- 
ent conclusions  from  those  of  the  Com- 
bined Shipping  Adjustment  Board.  They 
noted  the  loss  rate  on  the  northern  route 
and  the  fact  that  additional  escort  could 
only  be  furnished  by  robbing  convoys  in 


other  areas.  They  also  noted  that  the 
Combined  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittee was  currently  reporting  an  over-all 
shortage  of  three  million  tons  of  shipping 
to  support  Anglo-American  operations 
planned  for  1942  and  1943  and  that  there 
seemed  no  way  of  reconciling  the  CSAB 
figures  with  these  estimates.  “In  view  of 
the  general  shortage  of  shipping,”  they 
concluded,  . . the  allocation  of  this 
shipping  to  transport  4.4  millions  tons  of 
munitions  to  Russia  will,  of  necessity,  cur- 
tail some  other  war  effort.”  26 

Admiral  King  and  General  Marshall 
brought  the  matter  to  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  President  on  31  May,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Vyacheslav  M.  Molo- 
tov, the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  after 
Roosevelt  had  presented  Molotov  with  the 
draft  protocol.  The  next  day  the  President 
did  propose  to  Molotov  that  shipment  of 
general  supplies  during  the  next  year  be 
curtailed  from  2,300,000  tons  to  700,000 
in  the  interests  of  getting  more  shipping 
for  the  second  front,  though  he  assured 
Molotov  that  shipment  of  military  supplies 
would  continue  as  planned.  As  Hopkins 
reported  part  of  the  interview: 

The  President  repeated  that  we  expected 
to  set  up  a second  front  in  1942,  but  that 
every  ship  we  could  shift  to  the  English  run 

s,(l)  Memo,  Douglas  for  Burns,  18  Apr  42,  Russian 
Shipg  Matters  17  Mar-31  May  42  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (2)  Related  papers  in  same  file. 

26  (1)  JPS  28/1,  21  May  42,  title:  Russian  Mun 
Protocol.  (2)  Memo  cited  n.  25(  1 ).  General  Burns  at 
the  request  of  the  JCS  presented  the  informal  proto- 
col committee’s  estimates  to  them  at  the  meeting  on 
12  May  1942  and  informed  them  that  the  proposed 
protocol  was  already  at  the  White  House  for  final  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  (3)  OPD  notes  on  17th  mtg 
JPS,  20  May  42.  (4)  Memo,  Adm  King  for  JCS,  1 
May  42.  Last  two  in  ABC  400.3295  Russia  (4- 19-42) 
Sec  1.  (5)  Min,  13th  mtgJCS,  4 May  42;  14th  mtg,  1 1 
May  42,  Item  11;  15th  mtg,  1 8 May  42,  Item  5.  (6) 
Min,  17th  mtg  JPS,  20  May  42,  Item  6. 
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meant  that  the  second  front  was  so  much 
closer  to  being  realized.  After  all,  ships  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  hence,  every 
ton  we  could  save  out  of  the  total  of  4,100,000 
tons  would  be  so  much  to  the  good.  The 
Soviets  could  not  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  -7 

Molotov’s  replies  w'ere  very  guarded, 
and  he  showed  both  a reluctance  to  give 
up  essential  industrial  supplies  and  some 
doubt  of  American  sincerity  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  second  front.  He  even  sub- 
mitted a counterproposal  for  an  American 
naval  convoy  to  Archangel.  Since  in  fact 
the  prospects  of  the  second  front  began  to 
fade  shortly  afterward,  the  President  never 
pushed  his  proposal  for  reduction  any 
further.  As  a consequence,  there  was  little 
the  Joint  Staff  Planners  could  do  but  ig- 
nore the  results  of  their  own  study.  On 
10  June  1942  they  noted  that  the  proposed 
protocol  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  and  that  “further  study  of  this 
subject  with  a view  to  revision  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  at  this  time.”  28 

Though  the  Second  Protocol  was  not 
formally  signed  until  October,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  Soviet  Ambassador  Maxim  M. 
Litvinov  on  7 July  1942  and  really  went 
into  effect  on  1 July  with  the  expiration  of 
the  first  agreement.  As  Stimson  asked,  ma- 
terials resting  available  and  unshipped 
against  the  First  Protocol  were  applied 
against  the  second,  lessening  the  burden  of 
assignment  on  items  such  as  military 
trucks,  and  taking  care,  at  least  momen- 
tarily, of  the  most  serious  backlog  prob- 
lems. The  Second  Protocol  also  contained 
a safeguarding  clause,  somewhat  stronger 
than  that  in  the  first  but  still  not  as  strong 
as  General  Marshall  had  recommended. 
The  clause  read,  “It  is  understood  that 
any  program  of  this  sort  must  be  tenta- 
tive in  character  and  must  be  subject  to 
unforeseen  changes  which  the  progress  of 


the  war  may  require  from  the  standpoint 
of  stores  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
shipping.”  29 

General  Marshall  also  tried  to  get  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  Second  Protocol 
providing  for  a possible  reduction  in  air- 
craft deliveries.  He  proposed  that: 

Airplanes  ...  be  delivered  up  to  August 
1 5th  to  complete  the  Protocol  Agreement  for 
30  June  1942.  Thereafter  the  monthly  rate  of 
100  pursuit,  100  light  bombardment,  and  12 
medium  bombardment  planes  will  be  sup- 
plied provided  the  rate  of  attrition  suffered  in 
the  British-American  air  offensive  over  the 
European  continent  permits;  but  in  any 
event  a monthly  minimum  of  50  pursuits,  50 
light  bombardment,  and  12  medium  bom- 
bardment planes  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.10 

The  President  would  not  accept  this  con- 
dition and  insisted  that  the  minimum 
commitment  be  set  at  212  monthly  until 
October  and  afterward  adjusted  “on  the 
basis  of  developments  incident  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.”  31  In  accepting  the  proto- 
col in  July,  Litvinov  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  aircraft  schedules  might  be  in- 
creased in  October,  and  in  the  intervening 
period  the  Russians  exerted  heavy  pres- 
sure for  such  an  increase.32 

27  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  570-75.  Ci. 
official  figure  of  4,400.000  tons. 

(1)  Min,  19th  mtg  JPS,  10  Jun  42,  Item  3.  (2) 
Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  574-76. 

J!l  (1)  Ltr,  Litvinov  to  Cordell  Hull,  7 Jul  42.  (2) 
Memo,  Burns  for  Hopkins,  20  Jun  42.  (3)  Ltr,  Burns 
to  Maj  Gen  Alexander  I.  Belyaev,  23  Jun  42.  (4)  Ltr, 
Belyaev  to  Burns,  23Jun  42.  All  in  ID  031. 1,  I.  (5) 
For  official  text  of  Second  Protocol  as  adopted,  see 
U.S.  Dept  of  State,  Soviet  Supply  Protocots,  Pub  2759. 
For  earlier  drafts,  see  OPD  400.3  295  Russia.  (6)  For 
Marshall’s  suggestions  on  a safeguarding  clause,  see 
min,  15th  mtgJCS,  18  May  42,  Item  5. 

:l"  Min  cited  n.  29(6). 

;n  U.S.  Dept  of  State,  Soviet  Supply  Protocols,  Pub, 
2759. 

r-  (1)  Notes  on  War  Council  mtg,  18  May  42,  SW 
Confs  file,  Vol.  II,  WDCSA.  (2)  Ltr  cited  n.  29(1). 
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The  Search  for  Alternate  Routes 

No  sooner  had  the  Second  Protocol 
been  formulated  and  accepted  than  the 
heavy  losses  on  PQ-17  and  the  consequent 
British  decision  to  suspend  the  northern 
convoys  during  July  and  August  revealed 
the  tenuous  character  of  the  shipping  esti- 
mates on  which  it  was  based.  Shortly  after- 
ward came  the  President’s  and  Prime 
Minister’s  decision  on  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa,  a step  that  meant  there 
would  certainly  be  no  second  front  in 
Europe  in  1942  and  probably  not  in  1943. 
A period  of  acute  embarrassment  for  both 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  vis-a-vis  Stalin 
ensued.  There  were  serious  doubts  that  the 
convoys,  even  if  resumed  in  September, 
could  be  continued  during  the  execution 
of  Torch.  In  this  situation,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment turned  to  an  intensive  effort  to 
develop  alternate  routes  for  forwarding 
supplies  to  the  USSR. 

The  Pacific  offered  one  obvious  avenue 
of  approach.  Ships  flying  the  Soviet  flag 
had  been  carrying  supplies  to  Vladivostok 
from  U.S.  west  coast  ports  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Soviet  aid  program  in 
1941.  During  the  summer  months  of  1 942 
these  were  supplemented  by  a limited  pro- 
gram of  shipments  to  Siberian  arctic  ports. 
But  Soviet  flag  shipping  in  the  Pacific  was 
very  limited,  and  American  flag  ships 
could  not  use  the  route  to  Vladivostok  be- 
cause it  ran  directly  through  waters  close 
to  the  Japanese  homeland.  Even  the  Soviet 
ships  carried  only  civilian-type  supplies. 
In  early  July  1942  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  suggested  opening  a 
route  through  the  Bering  Strait  and  Arctic 
Ocean  around  the  northern  fringe  of 
Siberia  to  Murmansk  and  Archangel, 
pointing  out  that  the  Russians  claimed 
they  were  using  this  route  during  the  sum- 


mer months.  Pursuing  this  idea,  WSA 
found  some  cargo  vessels  it  considered 
suited  to  arctic  service,  and  in  August 
turned  over  seven  of  them  and  one  tanker 
to  the  Russians.  But  even  the  Russians  ap- 
parently found  this  arctic  route  too  formi- 
dable and  instead  placed  the  ships  on  the 
regular  run  to  Vladivostok.  Since  these 
ships  were  able  to  proceed  under  the 
Soviet  flag  unmolested  by  the  Japanese, 
further  transfers  were  soon  under  consid- 
eration.33 

In  July  and  August  1942,  however,  as 
the  Germans  pushed  relentlessly  forward 
in  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians  were  insist- 
ing on  shipment  of  finished  munitions  and 
minimizing  the  need  for  civilian  supplies. 
In  selecting  material  from  the  Second  Pro- 
tocol list,  they  specified  that  all  items  ex- 
cept foodstuffs  would  be  taken  at  the  full 
rates  offered.34  It  was  doubtful  that  the 
Pacific  route  could  ever  serve  for  shipment 
of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition 
since  it  was  so  vulnerable  to  interruption 
by  the  Japanese.  Vladivostok  also  was  a 
long  way  from  the  critical  Soviet  front  in 
the  southern  Caucasus.  Americans  had 
but  meager  knowledge  of  Siberian  port 
facilities  or  of  the  ability  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  to  transport  supplies  to 
the  European  front.  Operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific were  already  placing  a strain  on  ship- 
ping available  there  and  transfers  to  the 


:l:>  (1)  Status  of  the  Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  July 
3 1,  1942,  and  Status  of  the  Soviet  . . . as  of  August 
3 1 , 1942,  rpts  by  OLLA  to  President.  (2)  Ltr,  John  N. 
Hazard,  OLLA,  to  Maj  Goodman,  ID,  20  Jun  42, 
USSR  Mis  400.3295,  ID.  (3)  Ltr,  McCabe  to  Adm 
Land,  2 Jul  42.  (4)  Memo,  David  Scoll  for  Lewis 
Douglas,  15  Jul  42,  sub:  Resume  of  Russian  Negotia- 
tions ....  Last  two  in  Russian  Shipg  IJun-31  Dec 
42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (5)  Memo,  Land  and 
Douglas  for  President,  1 2 Oct  42,  Russia-Rpts  to 
President  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

31  Status  of  the  Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1942,  rpt  by  OLLA  to  President. 
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Soviet  flag  could  only  be  made  at  consid- 
erable sacrifice. 

There  was  always  the  possibility  of  flight 
delivery  of  planes.  There  were  two  possi- 
ble ferry  routes — one  via  Brazil,  the  South 
Atlantic,  central  Africa,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  other  via  Alaska  to  Siberia.  The 
former  route  was  the  longer,  involving 
single  flights  possible  only  for  bombers, 
and  dependent  on  availability  of  Ameri- 
can pilots  and  development  of  airfields  in 
Iran.  The  latter  route  could  accommodate 
all  types  of  planes,  but  presented  prob- 
lems of  winterization,  navigation  under 
difficult  climatic  conditions,  and  proper 
facilities  in  Siberia  for  receipt  of  planes. 
The  United  States  first  suggested  the  Alas- 
kan ferry  route  in  December  1941,  but 
found  the  Russians  singularly  unreceptive 
and  suspicious  since  they  did  not  want  to 
give  information  on  their  airfields  in 
Siberia.  The  AAF  thought  a survey  of 
these  facilities  was  necessary  to  proper 
operation  of  the  route.35  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, American  military  interest  was  dual, 
for  the  Siberian  air  bases  might  eventually 
be  used  for  an  air  assault  against  Japan. 
American  insistence  on  linking  this  con- 
sideration with  that  of  operation  of  the 
ferry  routes  made  Soviet  officials  even 
more  uncommunicative. 

Finally,  in  May  1942,  the  USSR  did 
agree  to  consider  taking  plane  deliveries 
in  Alaska  if  Soviet  pilots  flew  them  to 
Siberia  and  if  there  were  no  question  of 
American  operations  in  Soviet  territory. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  small  opening, 
the  President  proposed  conversations  in 
Moscow,  and  a special  air  mission  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Follett  Bradley  was  constituted 
and  sent  to  the  USSR  in  July.  Bradley 
encountered  the  usual  frustrations  to 
which  American  missions  in  Moscow  were 
subject,  but  was  finally  permitted  by 


Stalin  to  send  a small  survey  party  by 
Soviet  bomber  over  the  ferry  route.  The 
survey  party  agreed  that  the  route  was  a 
feasible  one.  Negotiations  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Moscow  then  began  to  take 
some  curious  turns.  First  the  Russians, 
evidently  on  the  assumption  that  the  full 
protocol  commitment  of  212  planes 
monthly  would  be  flown  over  the  route, 
demanded  43  transport  planes  to  ferry 
Soviet  crews  back  and  forth  from  Alaska. 
The  War  Department,  still  facing  a critical 
shortage  of  transports  and  wishing  to  test 
both  the  route  and  Soviet  intentions  be- 
fore committing  itself  completely,  offered 
only  ten.  The  Soviet  Government  first 
agreed  on  this  basis  that  ferrying  opera- 
tions should  commence  on  a reduced  scale 
in  September,  and  then  suddenly  on 
21  September,  after  the  AAF  had  started 
the  movement  of  planes  to  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  I.  Belyaev, 
head  of  the  Russian  military  mission  in 
Washington,  announced  that  only  the 
planes  then  at  Fairbanks  would  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  ferry.  The  War  Department, 
quite  irritated,  decided  the  route  was 
closed,  and  refused  to  turn  the  ten  trans- 
ports over  to  the  Russians.  Just  as  sud- 
denly on  6 October  1942,  Belyaev  again 
reversed  his  position  and  said  the  USSR 
was  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  program.36 

There  seems  little  explanation  for  these 
turnabouts  beyond  some  mysterious  policy 

35  (1)  State  Dept  Msg  2066,  Kuibyshev  and  Fay- 
monville  to  Spalding,  16  Dec  41,  Cables  From  Russia 
file,  ID.  (2)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  Ch.  XV. 

36  (1)  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  Ch.  XV.  (2)  For  more  detailed  account,  see  Ed- 
win M.  Snell,  The  USSR  in  U.S. -British  Plans  and 
Operations  in  1942,  research  draft  MS,  OCMH.  (3) 
OPD  Diary,  9,  12,  15,  21,  27,  28  Aug,  24,  27  Sep,  and 
5-7  Oct  42  entries,  OPD  Hist  Unit  File.  (4)  Msg  135, 
Marshall  to  Bradley,  6 Sep  42,  AG  400.3295  (9-6-42) 
(1). 
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decisions  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  Polit- 
buro. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther Soviet  opposition  to  delivery  of  planes 
by  the  Alaskan  route  as  long  as  Soviet 
pilots  and  crews  took  delivery  in  Alaska. 
Bradley  proposed,  and  the  JCS  agreed, 
that  the  route  be  developed  by  May  1943 
so  that  it  could  handle  all  the  planes  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  about  half 
the  monthly  assignment  in  the  meantime. 
Immediate  results  were  disappointing. 
There  were  insufficient  transport  planes  to 
ferry  the  Soviet  pilots  and  crews.  Delays 
developed  in  providing  proper  winteriza- 
tion equipment  and  navigational  appara- 
tus for  flights  over  the  Bering  Sea.  Deliv- 
eries continued  meager  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1942-43  and  failed  to  take  the 
major  burden  off  the  Atlantic  route.  Only 
eighty-five  planes  were  actually  delivered 
via  Alaska  through  the  end  of  1942.  Nor 
could  the  South  Atlantic  ferry  route  carry 
more  than  a small  number  of  light  and 
medium  bombers.  The  rest  had  still  to  be 
transported  by  water  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  over  the  northern  convoy  route  if  they 
were  to  be  delivered  at  all.37 

Thus,  the  Persian  Gulf  remained  the 
only  alternative  to  the  northern  route  for 
all  types  of  war  material.  By  August  1942 
the  Persian  Gulf  had  come  to  occupy  the 
most  important  place  in  Anglo-American 
plans  for  continuing  supply  to  the  USSR. 
In  September  the  CCS  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  Army  should  assume  responsibility 
for  development  of  port  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  there,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
pause  briefly  here  to  review  the  back- 
ground for  this  decision. 

Development  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
January-July  1942 

The  Persian  Gulf  lay  within  the  British 
area  of  strategic  responsibility  and  the  ini- 


tial American  conception  was  that  the 
British  should  develop  and  operate  the 
supply  line  there  with  American  material 
aid  and  the  technical  assistance  of  General 
Wheeler’s  Iranian  mission.  But  the  British 
had  only  limited  means  available,  and 
were  concerned  with  supplying  their  own 
forces  in  Iran  and  Iraq  as  well  as  with  de- 
veloping a supply  line  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pursuit  of  the  two  objectives  together  was 
not  always  compatible.  Beyond  this,  the 
Russians  themselves  were  difficult  to  deal 
with  and  slow  to  accept  the  necessity  for 
deliveries  via  the  Persian  Gulf  rather  than 
over  the  exposed  northern  convoy  route. 

When  the  British  took  over  southern 
Iran  in  August  1941,  they  faced  a formi- 
dable task  in  developing  the  line  of  com- 
munications. The  only  port  in  the  area 
with  any  considerable  capacity  (outside 
that  on  Abadan  Island,  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  handling  the  products  of 
the  large  oil  refinery  there)  was  Basra  in 
Iraq.  The  British  needed  nearly  all  Basra’s 
capacity  for  their  own  military  use.  The 
Iranian  ports  proper — Khorramshahr, 
Bandar  Shahpur,  Tanuma,  Bushire,  and 
Ahwaz — lacked  dock  and  handling  facili- 
ties. The  Iranian  State  Railway,  which 
ran  northward  from  Bandar  Shahpur  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  was  constructed  on  mod- 
ern lines,  but  lacked  rolling  stock  and  was 
capable  of  carrying  only  6,000  tons 
monthly.  Motor  roads  northward  from  the 
ports  were  poor  and  undeveloped.  (See 
Map  7. |)  The  capacity  of  the  British  truck 
assembly  plant  at  Bushire  and  plane  as- 
sembly facilities  at  Shubaiba  near  Basra 
were  little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 

r,;  (1)  Snell  MS  citedln.  3 6 ( 2 i . (2)  OLLA  rpt  cited 
|n.  34|  (3)  Rpt,  SVV  to  President,  9 Dec  42,  sub: 
Progress  onSoviet  Protocol.  AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3) 
Sec  12.  (4)  Rpt.  SW  to  President.  10  Feb  42,  ID  031.1, 
II. 
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requirements  of  the  British  Army. 

By  an  aggressive  program  of  develop- 
ment, the  British  proposed  to  increase  fa- 
cilities in  the  Persian  Gulf  so  that  by  the 
spring  of  1942  some  60,000  to  100,000 
tons  of  material  could  be  forwarded  to  the 
USSR  monthly.  The  achievement  of  this 
goal  was  predicated  on  extensive  Amer- 
ican aid,  plans  for  which  were  submitted 
in  Washington  by  General  Wheeler  in  De- 
cember 1941  and  January  1942.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  these  plans  the  larger 
assembly  and  distributing  centers  were  to 
be  in  Karachi,  India.  These  centers  were 
not  only  to  serve  the  British  in  India  but 
also  as  points  for  storage  and  transship- 
ment of  lend-lease  supplies  for  both  the 
British  and  the  Russians  via  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  as  a direct  point  of  supply  for  a 
secondary  route  to  the  USSR  running 
from  Karachi  via  Zahidan  and  Meshed 
to  Ashkhabad  on  a rail  line  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  itself,  the  Americans  would  under- 
take improvement  of  port  facilities  at 
Umm  Qasr  in  Iraq  and  at  Khorramshahr 
and  Bandar  Shahpur  in  Iran,  and  adja- 
cent road  and  rail  connections;  they  would 
operate  a plane  assembly  plant  at 
Abadan,  two  TUP  truck  assembly  plants 
at  Andimeshk.  Iran,  and  ordnance  repair 
and  assembly  centers  at  Umm  Qasr.  It 
was  also  seriously  proposed  that  the  Amer- 
icans operate  the  Iranian  State  Railway 
in  the  British  zone.38 

The  failure  of  the  War  Department  to 
provide  either  the  personnel  or  supplies 
required  for  Wheeler’s  projects  in  the 
period  immediately  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  reasons  therefor  have  already 
been  noted.39  First  priority  within  the 
limited  resources  available  went  to  proj- 
ects designated  for  support  of  the  British. 
The  reason  lay  not  only  in  the  fact  of  Brit- 


ish control  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  in 
Soviet  insistence  on  the  use  of  the  north- 
ern route.  In  late  December,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Iran  informed  Wheeler 
that  only  2,000  trucks  and  100  light 
bombers  should  be  delivered  monthly 
through  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  other  war 
supplies  by  the  northern  ports.  The  USSR 
objected  to  the  Zahidan  route,  claiming 
that  it  would  provide  supplies  too  far  from 
the  combat  zone,  and  that  it  was  too 
poorly  developed  for  use  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  insistence  on  limited  use  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  route  seemed  to  justify  post- 
ponement of  projects  for  Soviet  aid  save 
for  truck  and  plane  assembly  plants.  The 
first  American  personnel  to  arrive  were 
assigned  the  task  of  developing  the  port  of 
Umm  Qasr  in  Iraq.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Americans  take  over  the  Iranian  State 
Railway  was  dropped.  General  Wheeler 
centered  most  of  his  attention  on  Karachi 
in  India  and  in  February  was  given  addi- 
tional duties  as  head  of  General  Stilwell’s 
SOS.40 

Shipments  of  material  via  the  Persian 
Gulf  during  the  early  months  of  1942  were 
accordingly  very  limited  and  were  cut 
back  from  the  December  1941  schedule, 
when  some  seven  fully  loaded  and  five 


::s(l)  For  a fuller  story  of  project  planning,  see 
Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  44-59,  63,  143-45,  1 24— 
27.  (2)  See  also  above,  ICh.  XVIIll  (3)  Brig  R.  Mick- 
lem,  Army:  Transportation,  THE  SECOND  WORLD 
WAR,  1939-1945  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  1950),  pp.  73-92.  (4)  Ltr,  Gen  Spalding  to 
Gen  Greely,  28  Nov  42,  LTSSR  Mis  617,  ID.  (5)  Ltr, 
Wheeler  to  Moore.  19  Tan  42.  Iranian  Mis  600.12,  ID. 

:1”  See  above.  Lh.  XVIIll 

411  (1)  Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  56-57,  63-64, 
335-37.  (2)  Msg  MASTA  NOSSY  1295.  London  to 
Salter.  4 Dec  41.  (3)  Msg  MASTA  NOSSY  1307, 
London  to  Salter,  4 Dec  41.  (4)  Msg  VVY/802/Q, 
ARMINDIA  to  War  Off,  London,  14  Jan  42.  Last 
three  in  USSR  Mis  635,  ID  (5)  Msg  VVY/757/Q, 
Wheeler  to  Moore  [via  Br  channels],  13  Jan  42,  Iran- 
ian Mis  600.12,  ID. 
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partially  loaded  ships  sailed  from  the 
United  States  carrying  mainly  trucks  and 
planes.  During  January  1942  the  only 
cargo  for  the  Russians  dispatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  some  deck-loaded 
planes;  during  February  the  total,  on  two 
fully  loaded  and  twelve  partially  loaded 
ships,  was  only  6,000  tons.  In  accordance 
with  Soviet  wishes,  plans  were  laid  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  shipments  of  2,000 
trucks,  one  hundred  planes,  and  perhaps 
400  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo  monthly. 
Pending  the  development  of  American 
facilities  at  Andimeshk  and  Abadan,  the 
British  had  to  assemble  the  trucks  at 
Bushire  and  the  planes  at  Basra.  Port 
facilities  at  Basra  had  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  load.  Native  drivers  operating  under 
the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Cor- 
poration (UKCC),  a government  spon- 
sored transportation  agency,  delivered  the 
assembled  trucks  over  rough  roads  to  the 
Russians  at  Tehran.  The  RAF  handled 
the  planes.  The  Russians  complained  of 
slow  deliveries  and  of  defects  in  the  trucks 
and  planes  when  they  arrived.  Soviet  in- 
spectors would  accept  nothing  less  than 
perfection,  and  the  British  were  obviously 
unable  to  deliver  equipment  in  perfect 
condition.  The  Americans,  who  had  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  these  deliv- 
eries, found  themselves  without  the  power 
to  substantially  affect  them  since  they 
could  dictate  to  neither  the  British  nor  the 
Russians.41 

The  existence  of  a second  American 
mission  in  the  area  specifically  charged 
with  expediting  the  flow  of  materials  to 
the  USSR  further  complicated  the  pic- 
ture. The  U.S.  Military  Mission  to  the 
USSR  under  General  Greely  had  origin- 
ally expected  to  enter  the  Soviet  Union 
and  there  render  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Russians  on  the  use  of 


American  lend-lease,  but  the  Russians 
showed  no  inclination  to  accept  such  as- 
sistance. General  Greely  and  his  small 
party  arrived  in  Basra  in  mid-February 
1942  and  then  moved  to  Tehran,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  them  to  enter  the 
USSR.  At  Tehran,  Greely  inevitably  be- 
came involved  in  expediting  the  flow  of 
supplies  through  Iran.42 

The  effects  of  this  early  confusion  and 
neglect  were  increasingly  felt  as  the  need 
for  routing  shipments  via  the  Persian 
Gulf  mounted  during  March,  April,  and 
May  1 942.  The  Russians  agreed  that  some 
general  supplies  might  be  sent  that  way  in 
addition  to  trucks  and  planes;  the  tonnage 
shipped  in  March  mounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  and  to  twenty-one  thousand  in 
April.43 

When  the  SOS  decided  in  early  April 
to  limit  the  objectives  of  the  Middle  East 
missions  to  realizable  projects,  first  prior- 
ity was  shifted  from  the  projects  for  the 
British  in  Iraq  to  the  Soviet  aid  projects 
in  Iran.  The  Americans  moved  their  small 
construction  force  from  Umm  Qasr  to 
Khorramshahr.  Simultaneously,  General 


41  (1)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45.  (2) 
Ltr,  Gen  Moore  to  Brig  W.  E.  R.  Blood,  Br  Army  Stf, 
22  Jan  42,  sub:  Deliveries  to  Russia  via  Persian  Gulf 
and  India,  G-4/33388.  (3)  State  Dept  Msg  82,  Fay- 
monville  to  McCabe,  24  Mar  42,  ID  451  Russia,  I.  (4) 
Msg  16,  Tehran  to  AGWAR,  27  Mar  42,  AG  400.- 
3295  (8-14-41)  Sec  1.  (5)  Msg  100,  AMSIR  to 
AGWAR,  31  Mar  42,  AG  400.3295  (8-9-41)  Sec  4. 
(6)  For  fuller  account  of  early  assembly  and  delivery 
problems,  see  Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  124-55. 

(1)  For  formation  of  Greely  mission,  see  above, 
ICh.  IV]  (2)  For  full  account  of  Greely  mission,  see 
Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  65-8 1 . 

43  (1)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45.  (2) 
Ltr,  L.  A.  Razin,  Soviet  Purch  Comm,  to  W.  C.  Arm- 
strong, OLLA,  12  Mar  42.  (3)  Ltr,  Armstrong  to 
Razin,  1 7 Mar  42.  (4)  Ltr,  William  O.  Mart,  WSA,  to 
Armstrong,  21  Mar  42.  Last  three  in  USSR  Mis  635, 
ID.  (5)  See  below,  j\pp.  D.| 
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Wheeler  was  assigned  exclusively  as  com- 
manding general  of  Stilwell’s  SOS  in  In- 
dia, and  his  deputy,  Col.  Don  G.  Shingler, 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Iranian  mis- 
sion. In  addition,  the  Greely  mission  was 
dissolved  in  early  May,  General  Greely 
reassigned  as  military  adviser  to  the  Ira- 
nian Government,  and  his  duties  with  re- 
gard to  Soviet  lend-lease  transferred  to 
Shingler.  These  steps  at  least  made  the 
forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  USSR  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Americans  in  Iran, 
though  the  original  conception  that  they 
should  only  aid  the  British  and  not  assume 
responsibility  for  these  deliveries  them- 
selves remained  unchanged.  Also,  Shingler 
was  not  yet  assured  of  any  considerable 
number  of  service  troops  or  quantities  of 
supplies  to  carry  out  his  mission.44 

There  was  a certain  lack  of  realism, 
therefore,  in  the  decision  at  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  convoys  over  the  northern 
route  were  curtailed,  to  divert  large  ton- 
nages to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  a conference 
held  by  Harry  Hopkins  and  General 
Burns  with  WSA  and  SOS  officials,  it  was 
decided  that  twelve  ships  should  be  dis- 
patched there  in  May  and  twelve  in  June. 
Then,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Russians, 
who  now  reversed  their  previous  position, 
Hopkins  proposed  that  eight  more  should 
be  allocated  monthly  if  the  Persian  Gulf 
could  handle  them.  Previous  restrictions 
on  types  of  cargo  were  lifted,  and  May 
shipments  included  all  sorts  of  munitions 
and  some  civilian  supplies  in  addition  to 
trucks  and  planes.  Actual  tonnages 
shipped  zoomed  upward  from  21,000  in 
April  to  87,000  in  May  and  91,000  in 
June.  As  noted  earlier,  plans  for  the  Sec- 
ond Protocol  were  shaped  on  the  basis  of 
forwarding  one  million  short  tons  of  cargo 
via  the  Persian  Gulf  over  a twelve-month 
period.45 
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These  decisions  were  hastily  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sudden  crisis,  and  not  based 
on  any  studied  conclusions  of  what  port 
and  inland  clearance  capacities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  actually  were.  Hopes  that 
twenty  ships  might  be  accommodated  in 
any  one  month  in  the  near  future  were 
soon  dashed.  Shingler  reported  that  Ira- 
nian ports  could  not  possibly  handle 
twenty  ships  (120,000  tons  of  Soviet  cargo) 
until  the  end  of  October  1942,  when 
planned  improvements  were  scheduled 
for  completion.  Even  then  inland  clear- 
ance would  be  limited  to  78,000  tons 
monthly,  and  there  would  be  insufficient 
storage  to  take  care  of  the  excess  pending 
improvement  in  clearance  capacity. 
American  and  British  shipping  authorities 
agreed  that  maximum  capacity  for  Soviet 
lend-lease  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
heavy  May-June  shipments  would  start 
to  arrive,  would  be  much  less.  The  British 
Ministry  of  War  Transport  tended  to  be 
somewhat  more  pessimistic  than  Shingler 
about  the  possible  pace  of  development.46 

Authorities  in  Washington  were  reluc- 
tant, nevertheless,  to  curtail  the  rate  of 


44  (1)  For  the  story  of  the  early  plan  for  militariza- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  missions  and  the  cutback  in 
personnel  in  April,  see  above,  Lh.  XVIII  | (2)  See  also, 
Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  63-64,  79-81.  (3)  Msg 
100,  AGWAR  to  AMSIR,  10  Apr  42,  AG  400.3295 
(8-9-4 1 ) Sec  4. 

45  (1)  Memo,  Col  Baird  for  Gen  Aurand,  8 May  42, 
sub:  Russian  Shipts  in  May  and  June,  Iranian  Mis 
563.5,  ID.  (2)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov 
45.  (3)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSIR,  20  May  42,  CM- 
OUT  4018.  (4)  Msg,  Basrah  to  IMMEDIATE 
AMSIR,  26  May  42,  CM-IN  7325.  (5)  Ltr,  McCabe 
to  Land,  5 May  42,  Russian  Shipg  Matters  17  Mar- 
31  May  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

46'{1)  Msg,  AMSIR,  Basra,  to  AMSIR,  Washing- 
ton, 17  May  42,  CM-IN  4571.  (2)  Msg,  AMSIR, 
Basra,  to  AMSIR,  Washington,  7 Jun  42,  CM-IN 
2226.  (3)  Msg,  Seaholm,  WSA  Basra,  to  Wilcox,  WSA 
Washington,  6 May  42.  (4)  Msg  MAST  14188 
SABLO  7,  BMWT,  London,  to  BMWT,  Washington, 
10  May  42.  Last  two  in  Iranian  Mis  563.5,  ID. 
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TRUCKING  SUPPLIES  TO  TEHRAN  through  the  Persian  Corridor.  The  mountainous 
terrain  necessitated  the  construction  of  many  switchbacks  on  this  highway. 


shipment,  and  there  was  only  a moderate 
cutback  in  July  and  August  1942  (to 
63,000  and  66,000  gross  long  tons,  respec- 
tively). Meanwhile,  there  was  an  inevit- 
able time  lag  in  applying  the  other  possible 
remedy — acceleration  in  the  pace  of 
development  of  facilities.  The  main  result 
was  heavily  increased  pressure  for  accom- 
plishment, but  there  was  no  over-all  plan 
and  divided  responsibilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  continued  to  cause  confusion. 
Shipments  of  necessary  transportation, 
construction,  and  port  equipment,  both  to 
the  British  and  to  Shingler’s  command, 
were  expedited,  but  the  effects  of  earlier 
neglect  could  not  be  erased  by  this  belated 
action.  Also,  too  frequently  delays  devel- 
oped in  shipping  the  most  critical  items — 


for  example,  port  cranes,  rail  equipment, 
and  heavy  construction  supplies.  In  no 
particular  did  progress  during  the  three 
months  following  the  May  decision  justify 
optimism  about  the  capacity  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  heavy  shipments  to  the 
Gulf  ports  inevitably  brought  an  increas- 
ing threat  of  port  congestion. 

Shingler’s  predictions  proved  highly 
optimistic.  Development  of  the  ports 
lagged  behind  the  schedule  on  which  these 
predictions  were  based.  Inland  clearance, 
which  as  Shingler  pointed  out  was  the 
biggest  bottleneck,  lagged  even  further. 
The  Iranian  State  Railway,  necessarily 
the  primary  reliance,  had  to  fulfill  certain 
normal  obligations  for  the  Iranian  civilian 
economy  and  for  hauling  supplies  for  the 
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TRAIN  LOADED  WITH  TANKS  FOR  THE  USSR  winds  through  the  hills  in  Iran. 


British  Army  in  Iran,  Polish  forces  the 
British  were  evacuating  from  the  USSR 
through  Iran,  and  oil  from  coastal  refin- 
eries, as  well  as  material  from  the  United 
States  for  the  USSR.  Shipment  of  rolling 
stock  and  rails  from  the  United  States, 
promised  in  1941,  was  not  well  under  way 
until  July  1942;  operation  by  native  labor 
under  British  supervision  was  far  from 
satisfactory;  construction  of  line  exten- 
sions fell  behind  schedule.  As  late  as  Au- 
gust 1942,  the  Iranian  State  Railway 
carried  only  35,770  long  tons  of  supplies 
for  all  purposes,  of  which  only  12,440  were 
Soviet  lend-lease.  The  trucking  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Kingdom  Commer- 
cial Corporation  were  but  a poor  supple- 
ment. UKCC  operations  were  handi- 
capped by  bad  roads  or  lack  of  roads, 


insufficient  trucks,  poor  handling  by 
native  drivers,  and  inefficiency  in  manage- 
ment. Both  Somervell  and  Shinglcr  sug- 
gested, as  early  as  May  1942,  that  an 
American  trucking  fleet  be  sent  to  supple- 
ment that  of  the  UKCC,  but  the  proposal 
received  little  immediate  consideration. 
In  fact,  since  road  construction  lagged 
further  behind  than  any  other  single  activ- 
ity (for  lack  of  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment), the  supplementary  trucking  fleet 
could  have  had  little  appreciable  effect 
without  a concomitant  program  of  road 
development.  While  the  two  U.S.  truck 
assembly  plants  at  Andimeshk  and  Ban- 
dar Shahpur  and  the  plane  assembly  plant 
at  Abadan  were  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
April,  it  took  time  to  develop  efficient  op- 
eration, and  truck  assembly  was  further 
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limited  by  the  lack  of  port  and  inland 
clearance  capacity.47 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Corridor  when  the  cancellation  of  the 
northern  convoys  in  July  1942  convinced 
the  highest  authorities  in  Washington  and 
London  that  it  would  have  to  serve  as  the 
only  dependable  route  for  forwarding  mili- 
tary supplies  to  the  USSR.  This  new 
urgency  meant  that  the  May  target  of  one 
million  short  tons  over  the  Second  Proto- 
col year  would  have  to  be  pushed  upward 
before  there  was  any  assurance,  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  state  of  facilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  this  one-million-ton  fig- 
ure could  be  met.  The  only  possible  an- 
swer lay  in  the  development  of  a co-ordi- 


nated plan  for  improvement  of  Iranian 
facilities  and  the  commitment  of  addition- 
al resources  to  the  task.  In  the  opinion  of 
all  concerned,  only  the  Americans  were 


capable  of  accomplishing  thisfeat.  (\Mafi  7, 


*7  (1)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45.  (2) 
Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  101-55  and  App.  A, 
Table  5.  (3)  Micklem,  Army:  Transportation,  pp.  74, 
81-88.  (4)  Msg,  AG  WAR  to  AMSIR,  9 May  42,  CM- 
OUT  1887.  (5)  Msg,  Basrah  to  AMSIR,  Washington, 
18  May  42,  CM-IN  4957.  (6)  Msg,  Basrah  to  AMSIR, 
Washington,  7 Jun  42,  CM-IN  2226.  (7)  Msg, 
AGWAR  to  AMSIR,  9 Jun  42,  CM-OUT  1957.  (8) 
Msg,  Basrah  to  AMSIR,  Washington,  1 Jul  42,  CM- 
IN  0483.  (9)  Msg,  AGWAR  to  AMSIR,  4Jul  42, 
CM-OUT  1005.  (10)  Msg,  Basrah  to  AMSIR,  Wash- 
ington [Spalding  to  Burns],  1 Aug  42,  CM-IN  0028. 
(11)  Msg,  Somervell  to  Spalding,  10  Aug  42,  CM- 
OUT  2907. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


The  Long  Road  to  Russia — II 


The  Persian  Gulf 
Decision  on  U.S.  Responsibility 

In  anticipation  of  the  British  decision  to 
suspend  the  northern  convoys  during 
July  and  August  1942,  Averell  Harriman 
suggested  to  Harry  Hopkins  on  13  July 
that  to  increase  the  flow  of  supplies 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Americans 
should  offer  to  take  over  the  Iranian  State 
Railway.  In  replying  on  16  July  to 
Churchill’s  formal  notification  of  the  sus- 
pension, the  President  endorsed  Harri- 
man’s  proposal.  Meanwhile,  Brig.  Gen. 
Sidney  P.  Spalding,  General  Burns’  assist- 
ant on  the  MAB  executive  staff,  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  report  at 
first  hand  on  means  of  improving  opera- 
tions. Though  initially  concerned  with  the 
goals  set  up  in  May,  Spalding  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  projects  for  a much  greater 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  supply  line 
through  Iran.  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  R.  Fay- 
monville  flew  down  from  Moscow  to  lend 
his  advice,  and  both  Churchill  and  Har- 
riman came  to  Cairo  and  Tehran  after 
their  visit  to  Stalin  in  August.  All  except 
Faymonville  assembled  in  Cairo  in  late 
August,  and  Shingler  came  over  from 
Basra  to  join  the  conclave.  The  result  of 
their  studies,  estimates,  and  consultations 
was  a recommendation  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Russell  L.  Maxwell  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  22  August  1942  that  the  United 
States  take  over  responsibility  not  only  for 


the  Iranian  State  Railway  but  also  for  the 
Iranian  ports  and  operate  a truck  fleet  to 
supplement  that  of  the  UKCC.  A day 
later,  Churchill  formally  proposed  this 
solution  to  the  President.  “Only  in  this 
way,”  he  said,  “can  we  insure  an  expand- 
ing flow  of  supplies  to  Russia  while  build- 
ing up  the  military  forces  which  we  must 
move  into  Northern  Persia  to  meet  a pos- 
sible German  advance.”  1 

On  25  August  the  President  directed 
the  War  Department  to  prepare  a plan, 
and  the  detailed  task  was  assigned  the 
SOS.  The  SOS  Plan,  prepared  by  the 
Strategic  Logistics  Division,  was  ready  by 
4 September.  General  Somervell  himself 
dictated  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions.- The  task  of  the  SOS  was  to  formu- 
late definite  and  realistic  goals  for  per- 
formance, calculate  the  manpower,  mate- 
rials, and  shipping  necessary  to  accomplish 
them,  and  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
nishing these  resources  in  relation  to  other 
approved  programs  and  plans.  The  rec- 
ommendations drawn  up  at  Cairo  formed 
the  foundation  on  which  the  SOS  Plan 

1 Msg,  Churchill  to  Roosevelt,  22  Aug  42,  quoted 
in  Motter,  Persian  Corridor , p.  190;  see  also,  pp.  175— 
91.  (2)  Msg  AMSME  857,  to  AGWAR,  23  Aug  42, 
CM-IN  9806. 

- Plan  for  the  Operation  of  Certain  Iranian  Com- 
munications Facilities  Between  Persian  Gulf  Ports 
and  Teheran  by  U.S.  Army  Forces,  3 Sep  42,  Per- 
sian Gulf  235  folder,  OCMH.  Papers  relating  to 
the  formulation  of  the  plan  are  in  Control  Division, 
ASF,  folder  of  same  title  (hereafter  cited  as  SOS  Plan 
folder,  Conti  Div  ASF). 
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was  built.  These  recommendations  were 
based  on  a minimum  goal  of  200,000 
tons  of  Soviet  aid  monthly  via  the  Persian 
Gulf,  more  than  twice  the  amount  con- 
templated in  May.  Maxwell  proposed 
U.S.  operation  of  Iranian  rail  facilities 
south  of  Tehran,  dock  facilities  at  Bandar 
Shahpur,  Khorramshahr,  Tanuma,  and 
Bushire,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
American  trucking  organization  to  oper- 
ate out  of  these  ports.  The  British  would 
remain  responsible  for  the  ports  of  Basra 
in  Iraq,  Abadan  and  Ahwaz  in  Iran,  and 
for  continuing  their  existing  truck  lines. 
(Se&Map Zl)  The  conferees  agreed  on  the 
target  for  the  four  U.S. -operated  ports  as 

261.000  tons  monthly,  for  the  railroad  as 

1 80.000  tons  monthly  north  of  Andimeshk, 
and  for  combined  American,  British,  and 
Russian  trucking  operations  as  172,000 
tons  monthly.  Accomplishment  of  these 
objectives  would  provide  capacity  for 

200.000  tons  of  Soviet  aid  monthly  in  ad- 
dition to  tonnages  necessary  to  supply 
British  and  Polish  forces  and  the  Iranian 
civilian  economy,  with  some  reserve  ca- 
pacity remaining.3 

The  troop  requirements  calculated  at 
Cairo  to  meet  these  objectives  were  three 
port  battalions,  two  railway  operating 
battalions,  one  engineer  battalion,  and 
two  truck  regiments — a total  of  approxi- 
mately 8,365.  Material  requirements  in 
addition  to  organizational  equipment  for 
the  service  troops  were  set  at  7 5 additional 
steam  locomotives,  2,200  20-ton  freight 
cars  or  their  equivalent  in  40-ton  cars  for 
the  railway,  and  7,200  trucks,  averaging 
seven  tons  in  capacity,  for  the  trucking 
fleet.4 

SOS  planners  accepted  the  proposed 
division  of  responsibility,  the  tonnage  tar- 
gets, and  material  requirements  agreed  at 
Cairo,  but  found  it  necessary  to  expand 


the  troop  basis  to  nearly  three  times  that 
of  the  Maxwell  estimates  to  provide  for  a 
balanced  service  command.  The  final 
troop  requirement  was  set  at  23,876, 
though  4,515  road  maintenance  personnel 
were  placed  in  a contingent  category  to  be 
shipped  only  if  experience  in  the  field 
proved  them  necessary.  Meeting  these 
troop  and  materiel  requirements  posed 
serious  problems.  The  pool  of  service 
troops  available  was  small  and  production 
of  heavy  transportation  equipment  lim- 
ited. A large  proportion  of  the  service 
troops  activated  had  either  been  ear- 
marked for  Bolero,  or  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Torch.  Outside  of  domestic  re- 
quirements, the  major  portion  of  heavy 
transportation  equipment  under  produc- 
tion had  been  earmarked  for  the  British. 
And  shipping  to  transport  both  troops  and 
materiel  was  the  most  critical  factor  of  all. 
As  the  SOS  Plan  noted,  “all  troops  and 
cargo  ships  have  been  assigned  missions, 
any  new  operation  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  projects.”  Only  because  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Continent  had  been  postponed 
was  the  project  to  develop  the  Persian 
Gulf  feasible. 

The  SOS  Plan  proposed  that  of  the 
minimum  essential  troops,  8,969  could  be 
made  available  by  diversion  from  Bolero, 
8,002  from  other  troop  units  already  acti- 
vated, and  1,501  from  new  activations.  It 
was  thought  that  one  port  battalion  of  889 
men  might  be  diverted  from  Karachi, 
where,  Maxwell  claimed,  it  was  not  doing 

3 (1)  Msg  citedln.  1(21.  (2)  Detailed  calculations 
made  at  Cairo  included  estimates  that  an  additional 
50,000  tons  of  Soviet  aid  might  be  handled  monthly 
at  Basra  and  30,000  at  Karachi  for  forwarding  over 
the  Zahidan- Meshed  route.  See  memo,  Spalding  for 
Somervell,  4 Sep  42,  sub:  Target  Ests  of  Persian  Gulf 
Routes,  SOS  Plan  folder,  Conti  Div  ASF. 

Ml)  Msg  cited)  n,  1(2)]  (2)  Msg  AMSME  924, 
Spalding  and  Maxwell  to  Burns  and  Somervell,  28 
Aug  42,  SOS  Plan  folder,  Conti  Div  ASF. 
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port  work.  Of  the  materiel,  it  appeared 
that  trucks  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
provide.  While  ultimate  production  of 
locomotives  and  rail  cars  would  have  to 
be  increased  to  meet  over-all  require- 
ments, it  appeared  that  50  locomotives 
could  be  procured  in  the  near  future  by 
diversion  from  domestic  use  and  from  the 
British  in  Egypt,  and  1,200  freight  cars, 
originally  destined  for  British  use  in  Iraq, 
could  be  obtained  from  Karachi.  There 
was  also  a possibility  of  repossession  of  500 
10-ton  trucks  from  the  British  and  diver- 
sion of  600  of  unknown  capacity  from 
Chinese  lend-lease  material  at  Karachi, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute 
2 '/2-ton  cargo  trucks  for  the  rest  of  the  re- 
quirement of  7,200  of  7-ton  capacity. 
Scheduled  production  of  heavy  trucks  was 
totally  inadequate. 

Shipping  requirements  for  men  and 
materials,  according  to  Transportation 
Corps  estimates,  amounted  to  471,000 
ship  tons.  The  SOS  Plan  provided  for 
movement  of  1 1,000  men  on  the  West  Point 
or  Wakefield,  in  late  October,  the  rest  on 
British  troopships  in  January  1943  after 
they  had  completed  movement  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  to  the  Middle  East.  Car- 
go shipments  would  begin  on  1 October 
and  continue  through  January  at  the  rate 
of  1 10,000  tons  monthly,  approximately 
ten  ships.  Both  troop  and  cargo  shipping 
would  in  effect  be  a diversion  from 
Bolero,  though  the  pool  of  cargo  shipping 
would  be  increased  by  releases  from  the 
northern  convoy  route.5 

The  most  critical  issue  was  timing,  for 
the  need  of  a secure  route  to  the  USSR 
was  immediate  and  urgent.  At  Cairo, 
Colonel  Shingler  presented  estimates 
worked  out  with  American  and  British 
transportation  experts,  and  set  the  date 
for  meeting  the  final  port  and  inland 


clearance  targets  as  June  1943.  The  Brit- 
ish were  not  convinced  that  even  this 
deadline  could  be  met.  But  both  General 
Spalding  and  Averell  Harriman  insisted 
that  the  target  date  could  be  moved  for- 
ward to  February  1943,  and  Spalding  pre- 
sented estimates  on  this  basis  to  Somervell 
on  his  return.  The  SOS  planners  refused 
to  commit  themselves  definitely,  but  pos- 
tulated a “material  advancement”  of  the 
June  target  date  set  by  Shingler.6 

The  whole  SOS  Plan  was  geared  to  this 
“material  advancement.”  Proposed  priori- 
ties were:  rail  operations  first,  ports  second, 
and  road  operations  third.  The  troops  re- 
quired for  the  railroad  and  ports  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  first  movement  sched- 
uled in  October.  Equipment  could  be 
made  available  and  shipped  in  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  troops,  which  should  be  in 
the  theater  and  ready  to  take  over  opera- 
tion of  the  ports  and  railroads  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  truck  regiments,  in  third 
priority,  would  follow  in  January  and 
should  be  in  the  theater  at  least  by  early 
March.  Either  heavy  trucks  or  smaller 
substitutes  could  probably  be  made  avail- 
able by  this  time.  General  Somervell  con- 
cluded that  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  goal  of  200,000  tons  of 
Soviet  aid  monthly  if  high  enough  priority 
were  given  to  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies. 


5 See  memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  30  Aug  42,  sub: 
Trans  Sv  For  Persian  Gulf,  SOS  Plan  folder,  Conti 
Div  ASF,  on  which  SOS  transportation  plan  was 
based. 

6 (1)  Plan,  par.  4,  cited  EH  (2)  Memo  citedln.  3(2)1 
(3)  Memo,  Gen  Spalding  for  Col  Dabney  O.  Elliott, 
5 Sep  42,  with  incl  comments  by  Lt.  Col  W.  E.  V. 
Abraham,  Br  Middle  East  Comd,  SOS  Plan  folder, 
Conti  Div  ASF.  (4)  For  Shingler’s  detailed  calcula- 
tions on  port  and  inland  clearance  capacities,  some- 
what broader  than  those  included  in  Maxwell’s  cable, 
see  Bykofsky  and  Larson,  Trans  III,  Ch.  VI. 
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As  it  was  a matter  of  combined  concern, 
General  Marshall  referred  the  SOS  Plan 
to  the  CCS  for  consideration  and  approval. 
Before  CCS  approval  was  given  on  22  Sep- 
tember, the  Combined  Staff  Planners  add- 
ed Ahwaz  to  the  list  of  Iranian  ports  to  be 
operated  by  the  Americans  and  modified 
the  movement  plan  to  provide  that  five 
cargo  ships  monthly  rather  than  ten  should 
be  accepted  as  the  maximum  rate  at  the 
outset,  to  be  increased  progressively  as  port 
and  rail  facilities  were  developed.  This  lat- 
ter change  was  made  at  the  behest  of  the 
British  members  of  the  Combined  Military 
Transportation  Committee,  who  insisted 
that  the  discharge  capacity  at  the  Persian 
ports  would  not  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date 1 10,000  tons  of  U.S.  military  cargo 
monthly  (for  development  of  Iranian  facil- 
ities) without  cutting  into  Soviet  lend- 
lease  or  other  essential  shipments.  The 
CPS  noted  that  on  the  assumption  that  44 
cargo  sailings  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  move,  the  cost  to  Bolero  would 
be  a total  of  1 10  sailings,  since  turnaround 
time  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  two  and  a 
half  times  that  to  England.  The  CCS  was 
willing  to  accept  this  sacrifice,  recognizing 
that  “if  shipping  losses  continue  at  their 
present  excessive  rate  along  the  Northern 
Russian  route,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
use  the  Persian  Gulf  entirely.”  7 

In  proposing  American  operation  of 
ports  and  rail  facilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Churchill  stipulated  that  the  British 
should  continue  to  exercise  strategic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  of  the  area 
against  attack  and  for  internal  security. 
Consequently,  he  said,  the  British  must  re- 
tain control  of  movement  priorities.  OPD 
strategic  planners,  never  very  enthusiastic 
about  this  diversion  of  American  resources 
from  the  primary  objective  of  a cross- 
Channel  invasion,  were  reluctant  to  ac- 


cept the  American  mission  under  this  con- 
dition, but  in  the  end  a compromise  was 
worked  out.  The  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Persia-Iraq  Command,  was  granted 
control  of  “priority  of  traffic  and  alloca- 
tion of  freight,”  but  in  recognition  of  the 
primary  American  objective  of  supplying 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  “definitely  under- 
stood that  the  British  control  . . . must 
not  be  permitted  to  militate  against  the  at- 
tainment of  such  objective,  subject  always 
to  the  requirements  for  preparing  to  meet 
a threat  to  the  vital  Persian  Gulf  oil 
areas.”  8 The  U.S.  commanding  general  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  granted  the  right  of 
appeal  through  the  JCS  to  the  CCS  on  any 
British  decision  that  he  thought  would 
prejudice  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
those  supplies  would  have  highest  priority 
once  the  relatively  static  British  require- 
ments for  forces  deployed  in  Iran  and  es- 
sential civilian  needs  were  met.9 

The  Persian  Gulf:  Plans  Versus 
Accomplishments 

An  entire  new  command  headquarters 
was  formed  to  be  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  carry  out  the  SOS  Plan.  On  1 October 
1-942  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly  was 
chosen  to  head  this  new  Persian  Gulf 


5 (1)  CCS  109/1,  rpt  by  CPS,  22  Sep  42,  tide:  De- 
velopment of  Persian  Trans  Facilities.  (2)  CMT  27/1, 
12  Sep  42,  same  title.  (3)  CMT  27/2,  15  Sep  42,  same 
title. 

8 CCS  109/1  cited  n.  7(1). 

9 (1)  CCS  109,  2 Sep  42,  title:  Development  of  Per- 
sian Trans  Facilities.  (2)  Memo,  Col  Elliott  for  Gen 
Lutes,  4 Sep  42,  OPD  334.8  CCS,  Case  16.  (3)  Snell, 
The  USSR  in  U.S. -British  Plans  and  Operations  in 
1942,  OCMH.  (4)  For  discussion  of  the  practical 
workings  of  the  arrangement,  see  Motter,  Persian 
Corridor,  pp.  233-39. 
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Service  Command,  and  told  his  primary 
mission  would  be  to  “insure  the  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  an  expanding  volume  of 
supplies  to  Russia.”  He  was  to  be  permit- 
ted “wide  latitude”  in  carrying  out  this 
mission,  but  was  to  be  subject  to  “the  ad- 
ministrative supervision”  of  the  Command- 
ing General,  USAFIME  (then  General 
Maxwell). lu  On  2 October  1942  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  “the  project  for  the 
operation  and  enlargement  of  the  Persian 
Corridor  be  given  sufficient  priority  and 
support  in  the  form  of  men,  equipment  and 
ships  to  insure  its  early  and  effective  ac- 
complishment.” 11  This  was  essentially  the 
priority  General  Somervell  had  postulated 
as  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  SOS 
Plan.  Yet  only  after  numerous  vicissitudes 
and  delays,  and  long  after  the  February 
1943  deadline,  was  the  SOS  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  goals  set  for  itself  in 
that  plan. 

To  provide  a center  for  co-ordination  of 
planning,  Somervell  activated  Headquar- 
ters 1616  in  Washington  with  Col.  Stanley 
L.  Scott  as  chief  of  staff,  even  before  Con- 
nolly was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Service  Command.  Head- 
quarters 1616  remained  in  Washington 
until  March  1943,  acting  as  a home  office 
for  Persian  Gulf  activities.  Connolly  and 
Scott,  before  departing  for  Iran,  worked 
out  a more  detailed  analysis  of  require- 
ments and  priorities.  They  asked  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  troop  basis  to  twenty-nine 
thousand  through  the  addition  of  miscel- 
laneous service  units,  but  when  this  was  re- 
fused they  tentatively  dropped  some  of  the 
units  scheduled  for  late  shipment.  Con- 
nolly also  juggled  the  order  of  shipment  so 
that,  in  general,  troops  and  material  for 
port  operations  were  given  first  priority 
and  those  for  the  railroad  second,  leaving 
the  motor  transport  service,  as  before,  in 


third.  However,  he  shifted  three  engineer 
truck  companies,  set  up  originally  in  the 
contingent  group  for  road  maintenance, 
into  first  priority.12 

The  movement  of  men  and  materials 
was  generally  carried  out  in  the  order  pre- 
scribed by  Connolly,  but  encountered  a 
series  of  delays.  On  4 October  the  Trans- 
portation Corps  submitted  a new  shipping 
plan  in  keeping  with  the  modifications 
made  by  the  CMTC  and  by  the  interim 
developments  in  the  shipping  situation. 
Personnel  would  be  moved  in  four  groups: 
5,500  about  1 November,  4,000  about  14 
November,  6,000  about  15  December, 
and  the  remainder  in  January  1943.  Car- 
go shipments  would  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  ships  per  month,  beginning  on 
15  October.  This  would  provide  15,500 
men  and  160,000  tons  of  cargo  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  18  February  1943.  But  this 
plan,  premised  on  the  availability  of  one 
of  the  British  Qiieens  for  a December  sail- 
ing to  India  (troops  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  be  transshipped  by  smaller  boats  to 
Khorramshahr)  and  on  cargo  shipments 
from  the  United  States’  east  coast,  had  to 
be  redrafted  on  1 7 October  because  of  the 


Ltr,  CofS  to  Gen  Connolly,  1 Oct  42,  sub:  Ltr 
of  Instns,  12a  Persian  Gulf  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  The 
arrangement  for  placing  Connolly’s  command  under 
USAFIME,  viewed  by  many  as  undesirable  at  the 
start,  never  proved  satisfactory.  Maxwell  and  his 
successors  at  Cairo  were  primarily  concerned  with 
matters  other  than  aid  to  the  USSR,  and  Cairo  was 
one  thousand  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Commu- 
nications were  as  difficult  as  with  Washington.  But 
despite  Connolly’s  continuing  complaints,  his  com- 
mand was  not  completely  separated  from  USAFIME 
until  December  1943.  See  Motter,  Persian  Corridor , pp. 
226-33. 

1 1 Memo,  President  for  SW,  2 Oct  42,  AG  400.3295 
(9-1-42)  Sec  12- 

(1)  Memos,  Scott  for  Somervell,  5 and  6 Oct  42, 
subs:  Mvmt  of  Trs,  Equip,  and  Sups  to  Persan  Gulf 
Sv  Comd,  Abstracts,  Persian  Gulf  262  file,  OCMH. 
(2)  Ping  Div  SOS  Diary,  19  Oct  42  entry,  Ping  Div 
ASF. 
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submarine  threat  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  British  were  forced  to  cancel 
the  sailing  of  one  of  the  Queens,  and  many 
cargo  shipments  had  to  be  shifted  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast.  While  the  new 
schedule,  providing  for  three  troop  ship- 
ments instead  of  four,  still  promised  to  put 
1 5,500  men  and  1 50,000  tons  of  cargo  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  end  of  February 
1943,  the  effects  of  cumulative  delays 
were  becoming  evident  even  in  the  plan- 
ning phase.13 

Meantime  troops  and  material  were 
readied  to  meet  this  schedule,  but  here  too 
there  were  unforeseen  difficulties.  Most  of 
the  service  units  listed  in  the  SOS  Plan 
were  neither  at  full  strength  nor  had  they 
completed  their  training.  Maj.  Gen.  Ray- 
mond A.  Wheeler  refused  to  permit  even 
the  temporary  loan  of  the  port  battalion 
at  Karachi.  More  new  activations  were 
required  than  originally  planned,  and  in 
many  cases  untrained  or  semitrained 
units  had  to  be  shipped.  It  proved  impos- 
sible, as  in  the  case  of  the  port  battalion, 
to  extract  the  material  the  SOS  planners 
had  thought  would  be  available  in  the 
Middle  East  and  India  from  the  tenacious 
grip  of  commanders  in  those  areas.  Also, 
the  British  had  already  shipped  most  of 
the  500  10-ton  trucks  proposed  for  repos- 
session. But  with  the  cargo  shipment 
schedule  cut  back  by  the  CMTC,  it 
proved  possible  to  furnish  material  to  meet 
it  from  U.S.  sources.  The  rolling  stock  re- 
quirements were  met  by  diversion  of 
1,000  20-ton  freight  cars  and  gondolas 
and  650  40-ton  cars,  originally  set  up  in 
the  Army  Supply  Program  for  Bolero.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Harriman,  himself  once 
a railroad  executive,  57  high-powered 
diesel  locomotives  from  U.S.  railroads 
were  substituted  for  the  75  steam  locomo- 
tives requested.  MAC(G)  on  24  Septem- 
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ber  assigned  150  10-ton  trucks,  656  2xh- 
ton  tractors  with  7-ton  trailers,  and  2,600 
2V2-ton  cargo  trucks  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Service  Command,  the  heavier  types  by 
repossession  from  the  British.  On  19  Oc- 
tober 1942  supply  service  representatives 
reported  that  with  the  exception  of  a few 
items,  the  required  supplies  or  adequate 
substitutes  would  be  available  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shipping  schedule.14 

In  the  end  it  proved  impossible  to  find 
shipping  to  meet  the  troop  and  cargo 
schedules.  Approximately  5,500  troops, 
including  part  of  those  for  port  operations, 
departed  on  1 November  1942  from  New 
York  on  the  West  Point  and  arrived  in 
Khorramshahr  in  mid-December.  The 
second  shipment  was  carried  out  on  the  lie 
de  France  from  San  Francisco  on  8 Decem- 
ber, and  the  third  on  the  Mauretania  from 
the  same  port  in  mid-January.  All  these 
vessels  carried  troops  for  India  as  well  as 
those  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  were 
about  1 1 ,000  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  the  end  of  February  instead  of  the  15,- 
000  planned,  but  those  from  the  Maure- 
tania, about  6,500,  arrived  in  mid-March. 
There  were  no  troop  shipments  in  Febru- 
ary, and  in  the  meantime  Connolly  had 
increased  his  requirement  again  to  around 
28,500.  The  remainder  went  out  in  small 
shipments  in  March,  May,  and  June.  As- 
signed strength  in  the  theater  reached  25,- 


1,1  (1)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  4 Oct  42,  sub: 
Proposal  for  Mvmt  to  Persian  Gulf.  (2)  Memo,  Gross 
for  Somervell,  17  Oct  42,  sub:  Revision  of  Mvmt  to 
Persian  Gulf.  Both  in  OCT  370.5  Persian  Gulf. 

14  (1)  Ltrs,  Scott  to  Connolly,  20  and  28  Oct  42, 
extracts  in  Persian  Gulf  notes,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (2) 
Diary,  27  Sep,  4 and  19  Oct  42  entries,  cited|n.  12{2).| 
(3)  Papers  in  SOS  Plan  folder,  Conti  Div  ASF.  (4) 
Harold  H.  Dunham,  U.S.  Army  Transportation  in 
the  Persian  Corridor,  1941-1945,  Monograph  25,  pp. 
51-56,  66-67,  OCT  HB.  (5)  Min  941  and  942,  5 1st 
mtg  MAC(G),  24  Sep  42.  ' 
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423  by  the  end  of  June,  and  28,584  by  the 
end  of  August  1943. 15 

Meantime,  the  delay  in  cargo  ship- 
ments was  far  more  serious.  Whereas  at 
least  five  vessels  per  month  had  been 
scheduled,  none  sailed  in  October,  only 
two  in  November,  three  in  December,  and 
three  in  January  1943.  WSA  proved  un- 
able to  allocate  the  required  vessels,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  cumulative  effects 
of  submarine  sinkings  and  the  expansion 
of  demands  from  North  Africa  and  the 
Pacific.  There  was  the  added  and  some- 
what ironical  fact  that  delays  in  unload- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  caused  by  conges- 
tion of  ships  carrying  Soviet  aid  discour- 
aged* the  allocation  of  ships  to  carry 
materials  for  the  very  purpose  of  clearing 
up  that  backlog.  Some  additional  space 
for  Army  cargo  was  provided  on  vessels 
carrying  lend-lease,  but  by  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary movements  were  far  behind,  and  no 
vessels  were  provided  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation in  February.  Shipments  were  finally 
stepped  up  during  March  and  April,  but 
at  the  end  of  April  some  54,000  measure- 
ment tons  of  cargo  remained  on  hand  for 
shipment.16 

These  delays  in  the  movement  of  men 
and  materials  to  the  Persian  Gulf  were  the 
principal  cause  of  corresponding  delays  in 
expanding  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the 
USSR.  Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  L.  Scott  wrote 
in  June  1943,  “The  rate  at  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Corridor  is  developed  and 
has  been  is  governed  by  the  rate  the  War 
Department  furnishes  us  men  and  equip- 
ment.” 17  Yet  there  were  other  factors  that 
must  not  be  entirely  ignored.  Even  had 
the  movement  of  men  and  materials  lived 
up  to  the  SOS  Plan,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  target  of  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  been 
met  before  mid-1943.  It  took  time  for  the 


Americans  to  become  accustomed  to  their 
tasks  and  to  iron  out  difficulties  in  operat- 
ing ports,  railroads,  and  truck  lines.  Many 
of  the  troop  units,  dispatched  with  little 
specialized  training,  had  to  learn  while  on 
the  job  in  the  theater.  They  also  had  to 
adjust  themselves  to  climate  and  other 
local  conditions.  Then  Maj.  Gen.  Donald 
H.  Connolly’s  planning  in  Washington 
proved  faulty  in  that  first  priority  was 
given  port  development  while  inland 
clearance  was  actually  the  worst  bottle- 
neck. Connolly  wrote  to  General  Gross  on 
1 December  1942: 

My  biggest  mistake  in  estimating  the  situ- 
ation before  I left  Washington  was  in  think- 
ing the  ports  were  the  bottleneck.  I find  that 
at  present  the  rate  of  removing  cargo  from 
shipside  determines  the  rate  of  unloading  .... 
If  I had  known  the  above  before  leaving 
Washington  I would  have  arranged  my  pri- 
orities of  men  and  equipment  differently.”  18 

This  miscalculation  is  not  entirely  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  May  1942  Shingler  had  pointed  out 

15  (1)  Monograph,  pp.  44-45,  cited  fri,  14(4)].  Fig- 
ures given  by  Dunham  here  are  erroneous,  however, 
in  that  they  include  the  full  load  of  each  ship  and 
not  just  those  troops  destined  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  (2) 
Memos,  OPD  for  GG  SOS,  10,  20,  30  Oct,  and  9 Nov 

42,  subs:  Priorities  for  . . . Shi pt  of  Trs  to  India  and 
Middle  East,  OCT  370.5  Persian  Gulf.  (3)  Rpts,  SW 
to  President,  10  Mar  and  9 Apr  43,  subs:  Progress  on 
Soviet  Protocol,  ID  031.1,  III,  Pt.  2.  (4)  Rpt,  S W to 
President,  8 May  43,  same  sub,  ID  03 1. 1,  IV.  (5)  Op- 
erational Summary,  Persian  Gulf  Sv  Comd,  1 Jun43, 
12a  Persian  Gulf  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  Motter, 
Persian  Corridor , App.  A,  Table  12. 

ls  (1)  Operational  Summary  cited  n.  15(5).  (2) 
Monograph,  pp.  45-47,  citedCnZ3A(At.  (3)  Ltr,  Col 
Vissering  to  Maj  Gokay,  28  Dec  42,  sub:  Shipg  to 
Persian  Gulf,  OCT  563.5  Persian  Gulf.  (4)  Rpt,  8 
May  43,  cited  n.  15(4).  (5)  Ltr,  Col  Raymond  M. 
Hicks,  Water  Div  OCT,  to  WSA,  2 Apr  43.  Persian 
Gulf  Comd  Ping  folder,  OCT  HB' 

17  Ltr,  Gen  Scott  to  Col  John  B.  Luscombe,  Per- 
sian GulfSv  Comd  Plans  Br  Opns  Div  ASF,  19  Jun 

43,  12a  Persian  Gulf  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

18  Ltr,  Connolly  to  Gross,  1 Dec  42,  Gross  Day  File, 
Middle  East. 
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LIBERTY  SHIPS  UNLOADING  at  the  port  of  Khorramshahr. 


that  inland  clearance  would  lag  far  be- 
hind port  capacity.19 

The  low  priority  given  trucks  and  motor 
transport  personnel  also  proved  unfortu- 
nate. The  rail  line  offered  the  best  possi- 
bilities for  developing  inland  clearance  in 
the  long  run  and  required  proportionately 
less  expenditure  of  men  and  material,  but 
the  increase  in  rail  capacity  was  bound  to 
be  gradual.  The  ideal  solution  would  have 
been  an  emergency  trucking  fleet,  as  both 
Shingler  and  Somervell  had  proposed  in 
May  1942.  By  the  end  of  October,  Colonel 
Scott  had  recognized  this:  “The  develop- 
ment of  railroad  tonnage  will  lag  behind 
the  development  of  port  tonnage  with  the 
result  that  there  will  be  great  need  for 
movement  away  from  port  by  trucks  in 
order  to  prevent  congestion.”  20  But  there 
were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emergency 


trucking  operations  that  could  hardly  have 
been  overcome,  even  if  Connolly  and 
Scott  had  recognized  the  need  earlier. 
Heavy  trucks  of  the  type  needed  in  Iran 
were  just  not  available,  and  production 
had  to  be  hurriedly  boosted  in  the  fall  of 
1942.  Connolly  did  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  smaller  2'/2-ton  cargo  trucks  the  SOS 
Plan  proposed  as  a substitute.  They  would 
require  more  drivers,  maintenance,  gas, 
and  tires;  convoys  over  the  dusty  roads  in 
Iran  had  to  be  held  to  a minimum  length 
to  permit  adequate  intervals  between 
trucks.  The  shipping  situation  being  what 
it  was,  the  2'/2-ton  trucks  assigned  in  Sep- 
tember were  held  back  for  several  months 


la  See  above.lCh.  XX. 

Ltr,  Col  Scott,  no  addressee,  28  Oct  42,  Persian 
Gulf  notes,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 
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in  favor  of  higher  priority  cargo.  The  150 
10-ton  trucks  and  some  of  the  656  7 -ton 
tractor-trailers  were  shipped,  but  a com- 
peting demand  for  the  latter  came  from 
the  Alcan  Highway.  Attempts  to  secure 
further  allocations  of  10-ton  trucks  were 
blocked  by  the  British,  who  had  prior  re- 
quirements. There  was  no  new  production 
of  tractor-trailers  until  January  1943,  and 
total  production  of  10-ton  trucks  reached 
only  320  in  that  month.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Casablanca  Conference  that  the 
British  would  agree  to  release  828  tractor- 
trailers  that  in  August  1942  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  UKCC  for  use  in  Iraq  and 
Iran.  Assignments  were  finally  made  in 
the  early  months  of  1943  that  would  give 
Connolly  a trucking  fleet  capable  of  mov- 
ing 40,000  tons  monthly,  but  at  the  end  of 
April  many  of  these  were  still  to  be  floated. 

The  movement  of  trucking  personnel 
was  equally  slow.  The  U.S.  Motor  Trans- 
port Service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  began  op- 
erations in  March  1943  with  one  of  the 
dump  truck  companies  that  came  on  the 
first  troopship,  a Negro  trucking  battalion 
that  came  on  the  second,  and  another  pro- 
visional company  organized  from  other 
personnel  in  the  command.  The  rest  of  the 
two  trucking  regiments  promised  did  not 
arrive  until  May  and  July,  respectively. 
Though  Connolly  had  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  roads  by  advancing  the 
priority  of  road  maintenance  personnel,  it 
was  difficult  to  make  up  the  previous  de- 
lays in  road  construction.  The  net  result 
was  that  movement  of  cargo  through  Iran 
by  truck,  like  that  by  rail,  expanded  but 
slowly  during  the  critical  months  from 
August  1942  to  March  1943,  the  period  of 
greatest  need  for  emergency  means  of  in- 
land clearance.  By  the  time  the  truck  fleet 
was  in  full  operation,  the  Iranian  State 
Railway  was  also  reaching  its  peak,  and 


no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  expand  the 
Motor  Transport  Service  to  meet  the  goals 
originally  set  up  in  August  1942. 21 

Other  errors  and  miscalculations  were 
made.  Wharves  built  at  Bandar  Shahpur 
and  Khorramshahr  were  too  narrow;  in- 
sufficient attention  was  given  to  dockside 
storage;  heavy  equipment  that  had  to  be 
discharged  first  at  Abadan,  the  only  port 
in  1942  with  sufficient  heavy  lift,  was  often 
stowed  below  other  cargo;  the  proportion 
of  unassembled  trucks  and  aircraft  shipped 
was  much  less  than  expected."1 2  Difficul- 
ties of  this  sort  were  almost  inevitable, 
given  the  haste  with  which  the  project  was 
conceived.  The  truth  was  that  in  their 
anxiety  to  provide  some  immediate  substi- 
tute for  the  northern  route,  the  Allied 
leaders  allowed  themselves  to  be  overop- 
timistic  about  the  rate  at  which  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  could  be  developed.  The  transi- 
tion from  British  to  American  operation 
took  longer  than  planned,  and  the  Amer- 
icans also  took  longer  to  make  their  oper- 
ation effective.  Under  British  operation, 


(1)  Monograph,  pp.  187-88.  citedln~  14(41.  (2) 
Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  309-17.  (3)  Cables  ex- 
changed between  the  War  Department  and  General 
Connolly  on  truck  requirements  are  conveniently  col- 
lected in  Trucks  for  Persian  Gulf  Sv  Comd  Cable  file, 
ID.  (4)  Min  1040,  33d  mtg  MAC(G),  8 Oct  42;  Min 
1059,  54th  mtg,  15  Oc.t  42;  Min  1 103D,  55th  mtg,  22 
Oct  42;  Min  1114,  56th  mtg,  29  Oct  42;  Min  1359, 
66th  mtg,  17  Dec  42;  Min  1367,  68th  mtg,  31  Dec  42; 
Min  1422,  69th  mtg,  7 Jan  43;  Min  1653,  81st  mtg,  27 
Feb  43;  Min  1696,  83d  mtg,  1 1 Mar  43;  Min  1 726, 
84th  mtg,  18  Mar  43;  Min  1770,  86th  mtg,  24  Mar  43; 
Min  2158.  101st  mtg,  6Jul  43,  with  Ord  Tab  7 to 
agenda.  (5)  Diary,  7,  26  Oct,  and  22  Dec  42  entries, 
cited|  n.  1 2(2)  J (6)  Rpt,  8 May  43,  cited  In.  1 5 f 4 ')  1 (7) 
Min  of  Highway  Div  OCT  conf.  Pentagon,  9 Nov 
43,  p.  1,  Persian  Gulf  Motor  Trans  Sv  folder,  OCT 
HB. 

22  Report  on  Transportation  at  Persian  Gulf  Ports 
by  Lt  Col  Benjamin  C.  Allin  and  Capt  Robert  G. 
Stone,  no  date,  with  accompanying  memo  for  Gen 
Gross.  10  Jul  43,  Persian  Gulf  Comd  Ping  folder, 
OCT  HB. 
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improvement  was  slow  during  the  latter 
half  of  1942.  Approximately  40,000  long 
tons  of  Soviet  aid  were  delivered  through 
the  Corridor  in  September  1942,  only 

51.000  in  January  1943.  Total  tonnage  on 
the  Iranian  State  Railway  expanded  only 
from  36,000  in  August  1942  to  52,000  in 
January  1943.  Between  January  and  May, 
the  Americans  assumed  operation  step  by 
step,  and  the  turnover  was  generally  com- 
plete by  1 May.  During  this  transition  pe- 
riod, total  tonnage  delivered  to  the  Rus- 
sians expanded  to  101,000  in  April,  while 
the  railroad  carried  65,000  tons  in  March. 
Under  complete  American  operation,  the 
figure  for  tonnage  delivered  to  the  USSR 
had  nearly  doubled  by  September  1943  to 
199,000,  and  the  railroad  achieved  a ca- 
pacity of  175,000  tons  in  October.  This 
achievement  of  the  target  loads  came  six 
months  after  the  date  predicted  by  Harri- 
man  and  Spalding  and  three  months  after 
that  proposed  by  Shingler  in  August 
1942. 23 

Meantime,  overoptimism  both  in  the 
theater  and  in  Washington  led  to  the  dis- 
patch of  more  vessels  during  the  latter 
part  of  1942  than  Persian  Gulf  facilities 
could  unload  and  clear.  In  October  eleven 
vessels  reached  the  Gulf  ports  and  only 
seven  left  them;  in  November  ten  arrived 
and  only  nine  departed;  in  December  six- 
teen arrived  and  only  five  departed.  Dis- 
charge time  per  vessel  averaged  fifty-five 
days,  and  the  number  awaiting  discharge 
reached  thirty-two  by  mid-January.  Some 

19.000  tons  of  steel  had  to  be  diverted  to 
Karachi  to  make  way  for  unloading 
higher  priority  cargoes,  a diversion  the 
Russians  vigorously  protested.  The  un- 
loading bottleneck  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
ports  represented  a serious  waste  of  the 
most  critical  resource  in  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  war  effort — ships.24 


Second  Protocol  Deliveries  Fall  Behind 

At  the  same  time  that  the  performance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  most  disappoint- 
ing, the  Germans  continued  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  convoys  over  the  north- 
ern route  so  expensive  that  they  could  not 
be  maintained.  After  two  months  during 
which  no  convoys  sailed,  the  British  tried 
again  in  September  1942  using  a very 
heavy  escort,  only  to  lose  some  thirteen 
cargo  vessels  out  of  forty.  Neither  this  rate 
of  loss  nor  this  scale  of  convoy  escort  could 
be  sustained  during  the  early  stages  of 
Torch  and  therefore  convoys  had  to  be 
canceled  again  during  October  and  No- 
vember. This  decision,  though  inevitable, 
was  an  extremely  embarrassing  one  for  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister,  for  Stalin 
felt  that  the  Western  Allies  had  already 
reneged  on  their  promise  of  a second  front 
in  1942.  As  Churchill  told  Roosevelt  on 
22  September,  it  was  a “formidable  mo- 
ment in  Anglo-American-Soviet  rela- 
tions.” “My  persisting  anxiety  is  Russia,” 
he  said,  “and  I do  not  see  how  we  can  rec- 
oncile it  with  our  consciences  or  with  our 
interests  to  have  no  more  PQ.’s  till  1943, 
no  offer  to  make  joint  plans  for  Jupiter 
[the  invasion  of  Norway],  no  signs  of  a 
spring,  summer  or  even  autumn  offensive 
in  Europe.”  2b 

The  President  proved  willing,  on  this 


-:i  Estimate  for  August  1942  is  based  on  msg, 
AMSIR  to  AGWAR,  12  Oct  42,  CM-IN  05027.  All 
other  figures  are  from  Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  App. 
A,  Tables,  4-5. 

24  (1)  Status  of  the  Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  No- 
vember 30,  1942,  rpt  by  OLLA  to  President.  (2)  JCS 
191,  11  Jan  43,  title:  Soviet  Sup  Progs.  (3)  Memo, 
Adm  Land  for  JCS,  30  Jan  43,  sub:  Shipg  Prog  of 
Aid  to  Russia,  ABC  400.3295  Russia  (4-19-42)  Sec  1. 
(4)  CCS  162/2,  27  Feb  43,  title:  U.S.  Aid  to  Russia. 

2!'  (1)  Msg  151,  Prime  Minister  to  President,  22 
Sep  42,  ABC  381  (7-25-42),  4-B.  (2)  Morison,  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic , pp.  360-65. 
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occasion,  to  accept  some  sacrifice  to  the 
protocol  shipping  program  in  order  to  put 
American  troops  in  active  combat  against 
the  Germans,  and  to  gamble  that  Stalin 
would  not  make  a separate  peace  because 
of  Allied  failure  to  fulfill  supply  commit- 
ments on  time.  He  showed  some  confi- 
dence that  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad,  then 
mounting  to  its  full  fury,  would  be  won  by 
the  Russians.  In  laying  down  policy  for 
the  War  Department,  he  informed  Stim- 
son  on  2 October: 

Because  of  enemy  action  on  convoys  to 
North  Russia,  it  has  not  and  may  not  be 
feasible  to  send  the  full  tonnage  of  supplies 
contemplated  in  this  protocol.  It  is  therefore 
of  importance  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
utilize  to  the  maximum  the  supply  routes 
that  may  be  available  to  us.26 

He  directed  that  ships  be  made  available 
for  such  convoys  as  might  sail  the  northern 
route,  and  for  lifting  all  cargo  that  could 
be  cleared  through  the  Persian  Corridor; 
that  cargoes  be  furnished  to  load  such 
ships  as  might  be  dispatched  to  the  USSR 
by  all  routes;  that  planes  be  delivered  in 
accordance  with  protocol  schedules;  and, 
as  noted  earlier,  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
project  be  given  sufficient  priority  to  in- 
sure its  early  accomplishment.  Meantime, 
in  replying  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  project,  then  under  con- 
sideration, for  placing  an  Anglo-American 
air  force  in  the  Caucasus  be  pushed  and 
that  single  vessels  be  sent  over  the  north- 
ern route  without  convoy  escort.  He 
thought  Stalin  should  not  be  informed  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  October  convoys 
until  the  last  minute. 

The  real  reaction  of  Stalin  to  these  de- 
velopments can  only  be  conjectured.  His 
reply  to  Churchill’s  cable  informing  him 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  northern  con- 
voys was  only  a curt  “Thank  you,”  fol- 


lowed by  an  ominous  silence.  Yet  some 
days  earlier  he  cabled  Roosevelt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  “in  order  to  relieve  the  ton- 
nage situation”  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  some  curtailment  of  delivery  of  war 
materiel — tanks,  artillery,  munitions,  pis- 
tols—in  return  for  shipment  of  500  “pur- 
suit planes  of  a modern  type,”  8,000  to 

10.000  trucks,  5,000  tons  of  aluminum, 

4.000  to  5,000  tons  of  explosives  monthly, 
and  2 million  tons  of  grain  within  twelve 
months.  He  suggested  that  the  foodstuffs 
could  be  imported  via  Vladivostok  if  the 
Americans  would  agree  to  turn  over 
twenty  or  thirty  ships  to  reinforce  the  So- 
viet merchant  marine  in  the  Pacific.27  In 
the  end  this  message  proved  more  signi- 
ficant than  the  ominous  silence  that  fol- 
lowed the  cable  to  Churchill,  for  it  pre- 
saged the  change  in  the  Soviet  situation 
that  was  to  follow  the  decisive  victory  at 
Stalingrad. 

Except  for  the  planes,  the  materials 
Stalin  requested  were  already  part  of  the 
Second  Protocol  schedules,  though  trucks 
and  grain  had  previously  had  a low  prior- 
ity compared  with  tanks,  guns,  and  am- 
munition. Yet  Stalin  regarded  the  planes 
as  most  vital,  and  it  was  this  part  of  his 
request  that  the  Americans  were  most  re- 
luctant to  meet.  Soviet  requests  for  an  in- 
crease in  plane  deliveries  had  been  pend- 
ing with  the  MAB  and  JCS  sincejuly, 
while  the  existing  rate  of  2 1 2 monthly  had 
been  continued.  The  request  from  Stalin, 
with  American-Soviet  relations  at  such  a 
critical  point,  naturally  generated  a ter- 
rific additional  pressure.  Hopkins  wrote 
Marshall  that  although  he  realized  it  was 
impossible  to  furnish  the  requested  500 

( 1 ) Memo  citedln.  lTl  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins,  pp.  638-4 1 . 

21  Msg,  Stalin  to  Roosevelt,  7 Oct  42,  quoted  in 
Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  639-40. 
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SOVIET  AND  AMERICAN  OFFICIALS  at  Qaleh  Morgeh  airport,  Iran,  1943.  Left  to 
right:  Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff,  Persian  Gulf  Service  Command;  Col.  Leonid  I. 
form.  Chief  Iran-Soviet  Transportation;  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly,  Commanding  General, 
Persian  Gulf  Service  Command;  Maj.  Gen.  Ivan  V.  Kargin,  Chief  of  Soviet  Transportation 
Department  m Iran;  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  R.  Faymonville,  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration 
representative  in  the  USSR;  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman,  U.S.  War  Production  Board;  Vasili  P. 


Migunoff,  Chief  Commercial  Representative, 
Ambassador  to  Iran. 

planes  monthly,  he  thought  the  United 
States  ought  to  send  at  least  100  addition- 
al fighters  monthly  over  the  next  three 
months.  On  this  point  the  JCS  were  ada- 
mant. They  felt  they  could  not  permit  any 
additional  diversions  of  aircraft  without 
crippling  the  development  of  the  AAF, 
and  argued  that  the  dispatch  of  an  Anglo- 
American  air  force  to  the  Caucasus  would 
be  of  greater  value  than  any  slight  in- 
crease. The  President  this  time  accepted 
the  advice  of  his  military  chiefs,  and  put 
the  main  emphasis  on  furnishing  the  air 


USSR;  Mikhail  A.  Maximov,  acting  Soviet 

force  in  the  Caucasus,  a solution  generally 
along  the  lines  of  that  adopted  in  the  mid- 
summer agreement  with  the  British  on  air 
allocations.  After  long  and  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, Stalin  ended  any  possibility  of  this 
step  in  January  1943,  saying  that  the  Rus- 
sians too  had  more  pilots  than  they  had 
planes  to  fly.  There  was  continued  Soviet 
pressure  for  more  planes  and  in  January 
1943  the  JCS  did  finally  give  in  to  the 
extent  of  promising  the  Russians  that  200 
transport  planes  would  definitely  be  allo- 
cated them  during  1943,  and  an  addi- 
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tional  100  if  production  schedules  would 
permit.28 

Stalin’s  request  for  additional  shipping 
in  the  Pacific  brought  a more  ready  re- 
sponse. The  President  promised  the  Soviet 
leader  that  the  United  States  would  trans- 
fer to  the  Soviet  flag  five  cargo  ships  a 
month  beginning  1 November  1942.  By 
the  end  of  October,  General  Belyaev  was 
asking  that  all  twenty  be  transferred  im- 
mediately, but  with  concurrent  demands 
for  shipping  from  the  South  and  South- 
west Pacific  mounting  to  a crisis  in  No- 
vember, even  Harry  Hopkins  was  forced 
to  admit  it  could  not  be  done.  Nonethe- 
less, with  presidential  pressure  behind 
them,  the  transfers  were  made  on  an  ac- 
celerated schedule.  In  December  Lewis 
Douglas  deliberately  accepted  the  risk  of 
failure  to  meet  the  Navy’s  stated  require- 
ments in  order  to  provide  nine  ships  for 
the  Vladivostok  run.  Before  the  transfer 
of  the  original  twenty,  all  old  steamers,  was 
completed  in  February  1943,  an  addition- 
al commitment  to  deliver  five  new  Liberty 
ships  had  been  accepted.  The  whole  pro- 
gram, however  essential,  inevitably 
weighed  heavily  on  the  shipping  shortage 
to  meet  military  requirements  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Diversions  from  the  Alaskan  run 
brought  bitter  complaints  from  General 
De  Witt.29 

These  transfers  and  the  high  priority 
that  the  Russians  now  placed  on  foodstuffs 
and  petroleum  products  made  the  Pacific 
route  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet  there  were  delays  in 
the  Pacific  also  as  Soviet-operated  vessels 
took  a longer  turnaround  time  than  antic- 
ipated and  were  unable  to  meet  shipment 
schedules.  Together  these  two  alternate 
routes  gave  promise  of  eventually  fully 
compensating  for  failure  to  maintain  the 
northern  convoys,  but  neither  was  ready 


for  full  operation  during  rhe  autumn 
months  of  1942.  While  the  great  Battle  of 
Stalingrad  hung  in  the  balance,  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  from  the  United  States 
fell  far  behind  Second  Protocol  schedules. 
As  of  the  end  of  November  1942,  only 
840,000  short  tons  had  been  shipped 
against  a scheduled  1,608,000. 

In  December  1942  the  prospects  bright- 
ened somewhat  as  the  British  resumed 
convoy  service  on  the  northern  route.  The 
interim  diversion  of  German  naval  and 
air  strength  to  North  Africa  gave  some 
hope  of  success.  While  the  single  December 
convoy  of  eighteen  vessels,  PQ-19,  was 
composed  principally  of  ships  loaded 
earlier,  loading  in  the  United  States  for 
future  convoys  over  the  northern  route 
began  again  in  December.  The  problem 
shifted  once  again  to  the  matter  of  finding 
cargo  vessels  and  escort  craft  to  maintain 
these  convoys.30 


2S  (1)  Ltr,  Hopkins  to  Marshall,  10  Oct  42,  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid  to  Russia,  p. 
24,  Item  7 2 ( q) . See  also,  p.  27,  Item  84,  and  p.  32, 
Item  95.  (2)  For  more  detailed  treatment  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, see  Matloff  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning: 
1941  -1942 , Ch.  XV.  (3)  On  aircraft  agreement  with 
the  British,  sec  above.lCh.  XI. I 

29  (1)  Ltr,  Hopkins  to  Douglas,  13  Oct  42.  (2)  Ltr, 
Douglas  to  Hopkins,  26  Nov  42.  Both  in  Russian 
Shipg  1 Jun-31  Dec  42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (3) 
Memo,  Cushing  for  Douglas,  5 Jan  43,  sub:  Pac  Coast 
Lend-lease  Ship  Deliveries,  Russian  Shipg  1 Jan  43 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf 
with  President,  Hopkins,  and  Land,  21  Oct  42,  and 
on  conf  with  Hopkins,  7 Dec  42,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (5)  Memos,  Douglas  and  Land  for  Presi- 
dent, 1 1 Jan  and  10  Feb  43,  Russia-Rpts  to  President 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (6)  Memo,  Burns  for  Hop- 
kins, 28  Oct  42.  (7)  Memo,  Hopkins  for  Burns,  29  Oct 
42.  Last  two  in  MS  Index  to  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII, 
Lend-lease  Aid  to  Russia  (1942),  p.  4,  Item  38.  (8) 
Ltr,  Gen  De  Witt  to  CofS,  1 Dec  42,  OCT  565.4 
Alaska.  (9)  Related  papers  in  same  file,  f 1 01  On  Pa- 
cific shipping  situation  at  the  time,  see  abovelCh.  XV. I 

30  (1)  Rpt  citedln.  24f  1 ll  (2)  Status  of  the  Soviet  Aid 
Program  as  of  December  31,  1942,  rpt  by  OLLA  to 
President. 
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The  Casablanca  Decisions 

In  early  January  1943  the  President 
turned  his  attention  once  again  to  the 
problem  of  getting  Soviet  aid  shipments 
back  on  schedule.  On  6 January  he  wrote 
Stimson: 

I understand  both  the  Army. and  Navy 
are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  Russian 
continuance  as  a major  factor  in  the  war  is  of 
cardinal  importance,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  a basic  factor  in  our  strategy  to  provide 
her  with  the  maximum  amount  of  supplies 
that  can  be  delivered  to  her  ports.  I fully  en- 
dorse this  concept  ...  in  executing  the 
Second  Protocol  and  in  planning  the  overall 
program  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1 944, 
the  necessity  of  meeting  Soviet  needs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  strategical  view- 
point must  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  para- 
mount importance.31 

As  a follow-up  to  this  directive,  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  9th  forwarded  to  the  JCS  a re- 
port from  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
pointing  out  that  Second  Protocol  ship- 
ments were  only  55  percent  of  schedule  at 
the  end  of  1942  and  that  with  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  northern  route,  “opportunity 
arises  for  reinstituting  delivery  at  Protocol 
rates.”  32 

The  implication  that  protocol  ship- 
ments must  be  brought  up  to  schedule  in 
the  months  following  was  as  embarrassing 
to  the  Army  in  January  1943  as  it  had 
been  a year  earlier.  Military  estimates 
made  in  December  1942  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  shipping  and  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing troops,  naval  forces,  supplies,  and 
equipment  during  1943  allowed  for  no 
ships  for  the  northern  route,  and  a total  of 
276  sailings  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1943  over  the  Pacific  and  Persian  Gulf 
routes  (15  per  month  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
31  per  month  to  Vladivostok).  Even  this 
program,  General  Gross  calculated  in  late 
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December,  would  result  in  cutting  the 
number  of  troops  whose  equipment  could 
be  moved  to  Europe  by  some  375,000.  As 
a result  of  the  President’s  directive,  the 
Combined  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittee made  a further  study  and  reported 
that  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
ond Protocol  within  the  capacity  of  all 
routes  would  require  432  sailings  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1943.  This  was  156 
more  than  the  Army  and  Navy  had  al- 
lowed in  their  calculations,  120  on  the 
northern  route  and  36  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  To  fulfill  this  additional  requirement 
would  divert  105  cargo  ships  from  their 
military  employment  for  six  months,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  troops  whose 
equipment  and  maintenance  could  be 
carried  to  the  European  and  North  Afri- 
can theaters  by  an  additional  176,000.33 

This  dilemma  presented  by  the  Soviet 
aid  program  was  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  grand  conference  at 
Casablanca  in  mid-January.  With  the  de- 
cision made  there  to  invade  Sicily  (Oper- 
ation Husky)  in  the  summer  of  1943, 
there  was  little  further  possibility  of  a 
cross-Channel  invasion  in  1943.  The  So- 
viet Union  in  Admiral  King’s  words  re- 
mained the  “main  reliance  in  Europe.”  34 
There  was  little  the  conference  could  do 


31  Memo,  President  for  SW,  6 Jan  43,  ID  03  1 . 1 , II. 

32  JCS  191  cited|n.  24(2)1,  with  note  by  Secys  incl 
rpt  by  OLLA  to  President  and  referred  by  President 
to  JCS. 

33  (1)  Memo,  Gross  for  CG  SOS,  3 1 Dec  42,  sub: 
Effect  of  Increase  in  Russian  Shipts  on  Current  Opns, 
NATOUSA  Torch  Ping  folder,  OCT  HB.  Gross’ 
estimates  were  based  on  300  sailings  rather  than  276. 
(2)  CCS  162,  19  Jan  43,  title:  U.S.  Aid  to  Russia.  (3) 
CCS  143,  rpt  by  CMTC,  1 1 Jan  43,  title:  U.S.  Aid  to 
Russia — Implications  of  Shipg  Prog. 

34  Min,  56th  mtg  JCS,  20  Jan  43.  The  question. 
King  said,  was  not  one  of  “placating  Stalin,”  as  many 
were  prone  to  represent  it,  but  of  “implementing  the 
Russians  to  our  own  interest.” 
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but  agree  that  Soviet  aid  should  have  a 
priority  second  only  to  the  antisubmarine 
campaign.35  Nevertheless,  both  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Dudley  Pound  of  the  British  Navy  opposed 
continuance  of  Soviet  aid  at  “prohibitive 
cost”  to  Anglo-American  operations  and 
suggested  that  running  the  northern  con- 
voys might  prove  as  expensive  in  1 943  as 
it  had  in  1942. 36  The  British  Navy  re- 
ported that  the  best  it  could  do  with  de- 
stroyer escort  at  its  disposal  was  one  con- 
voy of  twenty-eight  ships  every  forty-two 
days,  and  naval  officers  doubted  that  this 
rate  could  be  maintained  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily.  A study  by  the  CPS  re- 
vealed it  would  be  impossible  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  supplement  the  British  escort 
without  curtailing  other  convoy  services. 
So,  accepting  the  forty-two-day  convoy 
cycle,  General  Somervell  produced  a ship- 
ping schedule,  which  he  and  Lord  Leath- 
ers presented  to  the  conference  on  20  Jan- 
uary. Under  Somervell’s  proposal,  proto- 
col shipments  would  be  brought  up  to 
schedule  not  by  the  end  of  June  1943,  but 
by  spreading  the  deficit  over  the  rest  of 
the  year,  on  the  assumption  that  Third 
Protocol  commitments  would  be  the  same 
as  those  for  the  second.  A total  of  376  sail- 
ings during  the  first  half  of  1943  would 
leave  a deficit  of  56  sailings  at  the  end  of 
June  1943  to  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  an  increase  from  288  to  346  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Adherence  to  this  schedule,  Somervell 
thought,  would  reduce  troop  deployments 
by  128,000  during  the  first  half  of  1943 
and  187,000  for  the  whole  year,  if  the 
monthly  shipping  loss  was  2.6  percent. 
But  if  that  rate  could  be  brought  down 
even  to  2.4  percent,  the  Soviet  aid  pro- 
gram could  be  carried  out  without  lessen- 
ing troop  movements;  if  the  rate  were  re- 


duced yet  lower,  movements  might  actu- 
ally be  increased.37 

In  the  discussion  of  Somervell’s  pro- 
posal, Marshall  contended  that  if  the  2.6 
percent  loss  rate  were  accepted  then  the 
whole  problem  must  be  re-examined  to 
consider  its  effect  on  the  troop  lift,  and  Sir 
Dudley  Pound  challenged  the  assumption 
that  the  northern  convoys  could  be  run 
throughout  the  year.  Finally,  both  ac- 
cepted Somervell’s  assurances  on  the  one 
hand  that  a loss  rate  of  2.4  percent  could 
be  expected  with  reasonable  certainty, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
could  easily  compensate  by  July  for  any 
interruption  of  the  northern  convoys.  The 
CCS  finally  approved  the  schedule, 
though  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  northern  convoys  might  have  to 


35  CCS  170/2,  23  Jan  42,  title:  Final  Rpt  to  Presi- 
dent and  Prime  Minister  Summarizing  Decisions  by 
CCS. 

36  Min,  63d  mtg  CCS,  20  Jan  43,  Item  1. 

37  (1)  CCS  160,  Rpt  by  CPS,  19  Jan  43,  title:  Mini- 
mum Escort  Reqmts  To  Maintain  Sea  Communica- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  (2)  CCS  162  cited  n. 
|33  (2)|  Since  the  report  was  primarily  concerned  with 
U.S.  shipping,  Leathers’  participation  was  only  per- 
functory. In  the  63d  meeting  of  CCS,  20  January 
1943,  he  said  he  was  not  in  full  agreement.  The  re- 
vision that  was  approved,  CCS  162/1,  20  January 
1943,  contained  only  a minor  change.  The  detailed 
schedule  was  as  follows: 

Total  Northern  Persian  Pacific 


Route 

Gulf 

Route 

Route 

1943 

722 

128 

222 

372 

1 st  6 months 

. . . . 376 

64 

126 

186 

January 

62 

16 

16 

31 

February 

65 

16 

18 

31 

March 

51 

0 

20 

31 

April 

69 

16 

22 

31 

May 

. ..  . 71 

16 

24 

31 

June 

. . . . 57 

0 

26 

31 

2d  6 months 

...  346 

64 

96 

186 

July  

63 

16 

16 

31 

August 

63 

16 

16 

31 

September 

. . . . 47 

0 

16 

31 

October 

63 

16 

16 

31 

November 

63 

16 

16 

31 

December 

47 

0 

16 

31 
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be  interrupted.  In  the  final  report  to  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister,  they  said: 

We  have  examined  the  extent  of  shipments 
to  Russia  required  to  fulfill  the  United  States 
and  British  obligations  throughout  1943  with 
a view  to  estimating  the  effect  of  these  ship- 
ments on  other  commitments.  Our  conclu- 
sion is  that,  providing  a shipping  loss  rate  of 
not  more  than  2.4%  per  month  can  be  relied 
on,  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  full  commit- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1943; 
and  we  have  approved  a program  of  ship- 
ments on  this  basis  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
supplies  to  Russia  shall  not  be  continued  at 
prohibitive  cost  to  the  United  Nations  effort.38 

New  Disappointments 

The  War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
organization  actually  responsible  for  allo- 
cating shipping  for  the  Soviet  aid  pro- 
gram, was  not  represented  at  Casablanca 
and  in  the  meantime  had  been  doing  its 
own  planning  in  Washington.  While  the 
Joint  Chiefs  themselves  were  absent,  their 
representatives  in  Washington  considered 
the  earlier  CMTC  report  on  shipping  re- 
quirements for  the  Second  Protocol,  were 
unable  to  resolve  the  conflict  with  require- 
ments for  military  operations,  and  conse- 
quently asked  WSA  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  getting  ships  from  other  than 
U.S.  military  allocations.  Admiral  Land 
replied  on  30  January  that  WSA  had  in- 
cluded the  necessary  sailings  to  meet  ar- 
rears in  protocol  shipments  in  its  program 
since  early  January,  and  considered  they 
could  be  accomplished,  but  that  shipments 
over  the  northern  route  would  depend  on 
convoys  and  those  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
capacity  of  facilities  there.  He  understood 
the  WSA  obligation  in  regard  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  be  only  “to  keep  the  route  full 
with  respect  to  ability  to  discharge  the 
cargo  with  reasonable  dispatch,”  and 
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called  attention  to  the  “serious  congestion 
in  the  Persian  ports  since  last  autumn.  . . . 
caused  principally  by  the  dispatch  of  more 
ships  for  Russian  and  Army  account  . . . 
than  these  ports  have  been  able  to 
handle.”  39 

When  the  Casablanca  schedule  was  re- 
ferred to  WSA,  these  doubts  were  reiter- 
ated and  expanded.  WSA  contended  the 
schedule  for  the  first  half  of  1943  could  not 
be  met  because  of  congestion  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  slow  turnaround  time  in  the 
Pacific.  Its  own  estimates  of  the  maximum 
sailings  possible  during  the  first  half  of 
1 943  were  63  on  the  northern  route,  94  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  152  to  Vladivostok, 
a total  of  309  instead  of  the  376  proposed 
by  Somervell.  This  would  increase  the 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Protocol 
period  to  123,  and  require  41 1 sailings  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  year  to  make  it 
up.40  WSA  pointed  to  the  1 75,000  tons  of 
cargo  on  ships  tied  up  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  the  end  of  January,  as  opposed  to  the 
discharge  of  only  90,000  tons  in  that 
month — a record  high.  While  the  civilian 
shipping  officials  admitted  that  conditions 
would  improve  with  U.S.  Army  operation, 
they  did  not  think  this  improvement 
would  be  rapid  enough  to  clear  up  the 
backlog  and  permit  sailings  at  the  rate 
proposed.  Accordingly,  they  cut  back 
shipments  in  February  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  seven  sailings  in  contrast  to  the 
eighteen  proposed  in  the  Casablanca 
schedule,  and  insisted  that  March  sailings 
be  limited  to  fourteen. 

Somervell,  on  the  other  hand,  contin- 
ued to  be  optimistic,  even  after  his  return 

■>s  (1)  CCS  170/2  citcdln.  35.|(2)  See  min  cited  n. 
136.1  (3)  See  also  discussion  in  min,  3d  mtg  Anfa 
Conf,  23  Jan  43. 

35  (1)  Memo  citecj  n.  24(3)|  (2)  Min,  50th  mtgJCS, 
13  Jan  43,  Item  1. 

40  CCS  162/2  cited)  n.  24(4j| 
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from  a personal  visit  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
after  Casablanca.  He  thought  the  estimate 
of  the  combined  Anglo-American  capac- 
ity committee  in  Iran  that  twenty-one 
ships  could  safely  be  dispatched  in  March 
was  if  anything  too  modest,  and  told  the 
JCS  that  if  necessary  twenty-nine  ships 
could  be  sent  in  that  month  for  June  dis- 
charge in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Somervell’s 
contention  was  generally  supported  by  a 
study  made  in  the  Strategic  Logistics  Divi- 
sion, SOS,  in  mid-February.  The  CMTC 
also  reported  to  the  CCS  that  the  theater 
estimate  of  twenty-one  ships  should  be  ac- 
cepted. WSA  gave  in,  and  nineteen  ships 
actually  sailed  for  the  Persian  Gulf  during 
March.41 

Thus,  as  the  situation  stood  at  the  end 
of  February,  fulfillment  of  the  Casablanca 
schedule  for  the  first  half  of  1943  depend- 
ed on  maintaining  the  northern  convoys, 
cleaning  up  the  congestion  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  expanding  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments in  the  Pacific.  Hopes  for  maintain- 
ing the  northern  convoys  were  soon 
dashed.  On  18  March  1943  Churchill  in- 
formed Roosevelt  that  the  renewed  Ger- 
man naval  concentration  at  Narvik  pre- 
sented a danger  so  great  that  he  deemed 
it  inadvisable  to  risk  further  convoys  to 
Murmansk.  Roosevelt  again  acquiesced, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  no  more 
would  sail  until  autumn  because  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily  would  absorb  all  available 
escort  during  the  summer.  On  30  March 
Churchill  informed  Stalin  of  the  decision, 
stressing  the  compensation  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Pacific  routes  would  offer. 
Stalin  was  unimpressed,  calling  the  action 
a “catastrophic  diminution  of  supplies,” 
which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  position 
of  Soviet  troops.  He  thought  the  Pacific 
and  Persian  Gulf  routes  could  in  no  meas- 
ure compensate  because  of  lack  of  ship- 


ping in  the  Pacific  and  “small  transit  ca- 
pacity” through  Iran.42 

Despite  Stalin’s  critical  reaction,  no 
other  decision  was  possible  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  whole  naval  position  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  no  more  convoys  were  to  sail 
over  the  northern  route  until  September 
1943.  In  contrast  to  the  proposed  sixty- 
four  vessels  from  the  United  States  for  the 
northern  route  during  the  first  half  of 
1943,  only  thirty-six  sailed,  and  of  these 
twenty-nine  were  unloaded  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  light  of  the  waste  that 
the  retention  of  loaded  ships  in  England 
during  1942  had  caused,  this  time  Lewis 
Douglas  of  WSA  insisted  that  the  ships  be 
unloaded.  Vigorous  Soviet  protests  were 
to  no  avail.  The  Russians  then  turned  to 
demand  compensating  shipments  via  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Pacific.  Unfortunately, 
developments  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
bearing  out  WSA’s  pessimism  as  to  clear- 
ance capacity.  In  response  to  Somervell’s 
request  on  27  February  for  an  “all-out 
effort  ...  to  unload  and  release  ships,” 
Connolly  bent  every  resource  to  the  task, 
but  as  shown  earlier,  the  obstacles  were 
too  great.43  At  the  end  of  April  a survey 
made  by  SOS  officers  confirmed  the  need 
for  cutting  shipments  drastically  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  backlog,  and  the  SOS  had 
to  accept  the  inevitable.  Only  four  fully 

11  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  See  belowJ~App.  D[  (3)  Memo,  Col 
Elliott  for  ACofS  Opns  SOS.  1 1 Feb  43,  sub:  Commu- 
nications in  Iran,  1 2a  Persian  Gulf  folder,  Ping  Div 
ASF.  (4)  Min,  64th  mtgJCS,  2 Mar  42,  Item  2.  (5) 
Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  President,  10  Mar  43, 
Russian-Rpts  to  President  folder.  WSA  Douglas  File. 

42  (1)  Msg,  Premier  Stalin  to  Prime  Minister,  2 Apr 
43,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  755.  See 
also,  pp.  752-57.  (2)  Msg,  Churchill  to  Roosevelt,  18 
Mar  43,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid 
to  Russia,  p.  38,  Item  107. 

44  Msg  AMPSC  309,  AGWAR  to  CG  Persian  Gulf 
Sv  Comd,  27  Feb  43,  Persian  Gulf  26-A  File,  OCMH. 
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Table  16 — Soviet  Aid  Shipments  to  Persian  Gulf  Versus  Casablanca  Program: 

January-June  1943 


Month 

Casablanca 
Schedule 
(CCS  162/1) 

Number  of  Ships  Sailed 

Cargo 

(Long  Tons) 

Fully  Loaded 

Partially  Loaded 

Total 

126 

75 

15 

553,000 

January 

16 

12 

4 

87,000 

February 

18 

7 

0 

40,000 

March 

20 

19 

1 

131,000 

22 

18 

3 

145,000 

May 

24 

15 

4 

121,000 

June 

26 

4 

3 

29,000 

Source:  (1)  CCS  162/1,  20  Jan  43,  title:  U-S.  Aid  to  Russia.  (2)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45. 


loaded  Soviet  ships  were  dispatched  in 
June.  Total  shipments  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
between  January  and  June  1943  were  far 
below  the  Casablanca  schedule  and  even 
below  WSA’s  February  estimates.'14  (Table 

ie) 

There  remained  the  Pacific  route. 
Soviet  representatives  at  first  proposed 
that  the  United  States  transfer  to  the 
USSR  vessels  in  the  Pacific  in  equal  ton- 
nages to  those  unloaded  in  England. 
Though  the  Americans  would  not  accept 
this  proposition,  they  did  agree  to  transfer 
twenty  more  Liberty  ships  to  the  Russians 
in  the  Pacific  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  added  several  tankers  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  representations  that  avia- 
tion fuel  was  urgently  needed.  The  total 
transfers  to  the  Soviet  flag  in  the  Pacific 
reached  fifty-three  cargo  vessels  and  six 
tankers  by  the  end  ofjune  1943.  With  this 
additional  fleet,  performance  in  the  Pacific 
(including  shipments  to  Soviet  arctic 
ports)  was  considerably  above  the  Casa- 
blanca schedule  and  even  the  WSA  esti- 
mates, but  it  was  still  far  from  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  cancellation  of  the  northern 


shipments  and  the  disappointing  perform 


Table  17) 


ance  of  the  southern  route.45  [ j 

The  net  tonnage  deficit  for  all  routes  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  Protocol  period, 
June  1943,  was  nearly  a million  long  tons, 
not  including  cargoes  unloaded  in  Eng- 
land, a considerably  greater  deficit  than 
either  the  SOS  or  WSA  had  estimated. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Casablanca  planning  for  protocol  ship- 


J<  (1)  Ltr,  Gen  Belyaev  to  Hopkins,  17  Apr  43,  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII,  Lend-lease  Aid 
to  Russia  (1942-43)  p.  4,  Item  40.  (2)  Ltr.  Hopkins 
to  Belyaev,  20  Apr  43,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Pa- 
pers, Bk.  VII,  Lend-lease  Aid  to  Russia  (1942-43)  p. 
5,  Item  42.  (3)  For  Soviet  complaints,  see  also  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid  to  Russia, 
pp.  4 1 43,  Items  113-114,  116,  and  1 20.  (4)  Memo, 
Douglas  for  Hopkins,  25  Mar  43,  Russian  Shipg  1 Jan 
43  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (5)  Allin-Stone  rpt  cited 
|n.  22.|  (6)  For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  Allin-Stone 
mission,  see  Motter,  Persian  Corridor,  pp.  400-408.  (7) 
Ltr,  Gen  Wylie,  Asst  CofTrans,  to  W.  S.  MacPherson, 
WSA,  16  May  43,  OCT  333.1  Persian  Gulf. 

(1)  See  above,  n.  44(  1 )— (4).  (2)  Memo,  Douglas 
and  Land  for  President,  10  Apr  43,  Russia-Rpts  to 
President  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (3)  Status  of  the 
Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  March  31,  1943,  rpt  by 
OLLA  to  President;  Status  . . . as  of  April  30.  1 943; 
Status  . . . as  of  May  3 1 , 1 943;  and  Status  ...  as 
ofjune  30,  1943. 
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Table  17 — Soviet  Aid  Shipments  Via  Pacific  Versus  Casablanca  Program: 

January-June  1943 


Month 

Casablanca 

Schedule 

Number  of  Ships  Sailed 

Cargo 

(CCS  162/1) 

Fully  Loaded 

Partially  Loaded 

(Long  Torn) 

Total 

186 

211 

10 

1, 017, 000 

January 

31 

22 

0 

97,000 

129.000 

123.000 

193.000 

228.000 
247,000 

February 

31 

28 

1 

March 

31 

26 

0 

April 

31 

37 

0 

May 

31 

48 

1 

June 

31 

SO 

8 

Source:  (1)  CCS  162/1,  20  Jan  43,  title:  U.S.  Aid  to  Russia.  (2)  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45. 


ments  must  be  dismissed  as  totally  vision- 
ary. By  June  1943  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Pacific  were  finally  ready  to  carry  the 
necessary  load.  The  shipping  loss  rate  had 
fallen  considerably  below  the  2.4  percent 
monthly  figure  stipulated  at  Casablanca. 
While  much  of  the  excess  thus  made  avail- 
able was  absorbed  by  increased  British 
and  American  needs,  shipments  to  the 
USSR  were  to  be  brought  up  to  schedule 
by  the  end  of  1943. 

War  Department  Supply  Agencies 
and  the  Second  Protocol 

During  the  Second  Protocol  period,  the 
shipping  problem  held  the  center  of  the 
stage.  The  difficulties  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  encountered  earlier  in  making 
materials  available  for  the  Soviet  aid  pro- 
gram became  less  and  less  serious.  The 
very  fact  that  shipping  was  limited  re- 
duced the  pressure  for  production,  al- 
though the  full  commitment  under  the 
protocol  had  to  be  accepted  as  the  produc- 
tion goal.  The  President  directed  that  ma- 


terials should  be  made  available  in  the 
exact  priorities  the  Russians  desired  for 
loading  the  ships  sailing  by  any  and  all 
routes.  The  SOS,  with  the  task  of  procur- 
ing and  delivering  the  supplies  for  which 
the  War  Department  was  responsible, 
geared  its  actions  to  this  end.4ti 

Measured  against  its  total  commitments 
under  the  Second  Protocol,  the  War  De- 
partment could  report,  by  November 
1942,  that  it  was  on  or  ahead  of  schedule 
in  furnishing  70  percent  of  the  items  in- 
volved, and  behind  on  30  percent.  The 
principal  shortages  were  tanks,  antiair- 
craft guns,  submachine  guns,  scout  cars, 
field  repair  shops,  trucks,  armor  plate, 
toluol,  communications  equipment,  web- 
bing, leather,  and  medical  supplies.  Pro- 
duction officials  in  SOS  regarded  few  of 
these  shortages  as  serious  for  there  were 
unshipped  backlogs  of  many  of  these  very 
items,  and  they  felt  that  if  shipping  were 
made  available,  production  deficits  could, 
in  most  cases,  be  made  good  by  the  end  of 


4,1  (1)  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid 
to  Russia,  p.  17,  Item  65.  (2)  Memo  citedln.  1 iL 
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the  protocol  year.  Many  of  the  shortages 
were  due  only  to  delays  in  delivery  of 
complementary  equipment  and  did  not  af- 
fect major  items.  The  most  serious  short- 
ages resulted  from  delays  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  in  furnishing  specifications 
and  a continuing  obdurate  Soviet  insist- 
ence that  the  War  Department  meet  these 
specifications  to  the  letter  regardless  of  the 
difficulty  involved.47 

The  largest  continuing  problem  was 
signal  communications  equipment.  It  was 
of  utmost  concern  to  the  USSR,  for  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  was  the  area  in 
which  Soviet  production  and  technical 
knowledge  were  weakest.  In  January  1943 
General  Belyaev  registered  strong  com- 
plaints with  the  War  Department  regard- 
ing delays  in  the  delivery  of  radio  equip- 
ment, complaints  reminiscent  of  the  early 
period  of  the  First  Protocol  when  they 
were  an  everyday  affair.  In  the  SOS  view, 
however,  the  major  fault  lay  with  the  Rus- 
sians themselves.  They  had  changed  com- 
pletely the  distribution  of  radios  by  types 
as  computed  for  them  by  the  Signal  Corps; 
they  demanded  metal  radio  tubes  requir- 
ing special  production  facilities  at  a time 
when  the  total  American  usage  was  of 
glass  tubes;  they  failed  to  present  timely 
specifications  for  radio  components,  meas- 
uring and -testing  equipment,  and  direc- 
tion finders  (radar).  Nevertheless,  SOS 
agreed  to  make  a strenuous  effort  to  meet 
their  needs  and,  as  a result  of  certain  So- 
viet compromises  on  types,  it  was  able  to 
solve  the  problem  of  radio  sets  and  tubes, 
though  production  of  direction  finders, 
measuring  and  testing  equipment,  and 
radio  components  continued  to  lag.  Radar 
equipment  presented  a distinct  problem. 
In  addition  to  specification  troubles  there 
was  also  a serious  question  of  release  for 
reasons  of  military  secrecy  and  of  heavy 
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competing  demands  from  the  U.S.  serv- 
ices and  the  British.48 

Despite  these  continuing  difficulties  on 
signal  equipment,  by  late  1942  SOS  was 
far  more  concerned  with  the  obverse  of 
the  coin,  the  accumulation  of  unshipped 
material  on  protocol  account.  Though 
available  shipping  was  little  more  than 
half  that  anticipated  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1942,  factory  deliveries  con- 
tinued to  be  based  on  total  protocol  quan- 
tities. A much  higher  proportion  of  ship- 
ping than  expected  moved  over  the  Pacific 
route  where  munitions  could  not  be  car- 
ried, and,  beginning  in  September  1942, 
the  Russians  began  to  shift  their  priorities 
from  ground  munitions  to  foodstuffs  and 
petroleum  products.  Stalin’s  message  to 
the  President  in  October  confirmed  this 
shift.  Of  military  materials,  only  planes, 
trucks,  and  communications  equipment 
continued  in  the  highest  priority,  and  the 
lack  of  means  of  delivery  seriously  cur- 
tailed the  number  of  trucks  that  could  be 
shipped.  These  factors  combined  to  make 
a backlog  of  immobilized  equipment  in 
idle  storage  inevitable.  Yet  in  the  autumn 
of  1942  the  Soviet  representatives  in 
Washington  showed  little  inclination  to 
accept  curtailment  of  delivery  of  items 
placed  in  low  priority  and  insisted  that  the 


47  (1)  Rpt,  SW  to  President,  9 Nov  42,  sub:  Progress 
on  Soviet  Protocol,  AG  400.3295  (9-1-42)  (3)  Sec  12. 
(2)  Memo,  Col  Franks  for  Dir  of  Procurement,  3 1 Oct 
42,  sub:  Shortages  on  2d  Russian  Protocol.  (3)  Memo, 
Gen  Harrison  for  Col  Franks,  9 Nov  42,  same  sub. 
Last  two  in  ID  031.1,  I.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell  for 
President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com,  16  Nov  42,  sub:  Rpt 
of  WD  Concerning  Status  of  Russian  Protocol,  ID 
031.1,11. 

4*  (1)  Memo,  Clay  for  Somervell,  22  Feb  43,  sub: 
Rpt  to  President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com,  ID  031.1, 
III,  Pt.  1.  (2)  Ltr,  Gen  Belyaev  to  Maj  Gen  Dawson 
Olmstead,  CSigO  SOS,  12  Jan  43.  Ltr,  Belyaev  to 
Burns,  13  Jan  43.  Last  two  in  ID  031.1,  II.  (4)  Other 
detailed  corresp  in  same  file. 
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total  protocol  commitment  be  readied  for 
shipment.43 

From  July  to  November  1942,  while  the 
shipping  situation  was  at  its  worst,  both 
the  War  Department  and  the  MAB  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  allowing  military  items 
on  the  protocol  to  accumulate.  The  em- 
barrassing protocol  shortages  in  early 
1942  were  of  too  recent  memory  to  permit 
of  any  other  course,  and  the  main  empha- 
sis continued  to  be  on  making  the  ma- 
terials available.  The  MAB  and  its  ground 
committee  did  make  some  adjustments  in 
assignments  in  view  of  the  shipping  situa- 
tion, and  did  enforce  the  45-day  rule 
when  there  was  no  strenuous  objection 
from  the  Russians.  Assignments  of  trucks, 
for  instance,  were  held  well  below  the  10,- 
000  monthly  scheduled  since  average 
monthly  shipments  were  only  2,520,  and 
at  the  end  of  October  there  was  an  un- 
shipped backlog  of  26,000.  Also,  assign- 
ments of  medium  tanks  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  cut  back,  with  Soviet  permis- 
sion, to  permit  meeting  certain  British  and 
American  needs  in  the  light  of  a general 
shortfall  in  production.  There  was  inevi- 
tably some  slackening  of  pressure  on  and 
within  the  supply  services  on  protocol 
items  because  of  a general  feeling  that  the 
Russians  could  not  ship  what  was  being 
made  available.50 

These  mild  palliatives  were  insufficient 
to  avert  the  threat  of  a very  large  backlog 
of  immobilized  material  by  the  end  of 
1942.  In  a mid-November  report  to  the 
President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Committee, 
General  Somervell  boldly  recommended 
that  “unshipped  accumulations  of  any 
War  Department  item  be  limited  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  monthly  Protocol 
commitment,  and  that  no  obligation  be 
assumed  to  make  available  any  materials 


withheld  in  accordance  with  this  pol- 
icy.” 51  The  protocol  committee  agreed  to 
application  of  this  forty-five-day  backlog 
principle  in  certain  cases,  but  it  woii'ld 
never  accept  the  stipulation  that  there  was 
no  obligation  to  replace  materials  so  with- 
held. To  have  done  so  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  conceding  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  power  to  cut  back  protocol  com- 
mitments in  the  categories  of  articles  not 
shipped.  The  protocol  committee  pre- 
ferred to  tread  more  lightly  on  Soviet  toes, 
proceeding  by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
unilateral  action.52 

The  one  and  a half  months’  backlog 
policy  was  applied  with  the  sanction  of  the 
MAB  to  the  supply  of  trucks  and  proved 
an  adequate  solution,  but  no  satisfactory 
remedy  was  found  for  perhaps  the  most 
troublesome  accumulation,  that  of  chem- 
icals. There  was  still  a backlog  of  four 


JSl  (1)  Rpts  citedln.  24(  1 llandln.  30(211;  Status  of  the 
Soviet  Aid  Program  as  of  September  30,  1942,  rpt 
by  OLLA  to  President;  Status  ...  as  of  October  31. 
1942;  and  Status  . . . as  of  January  31,  1943.  (2)  MS 
Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Aid  to  Russia,  p. 
21,  Item  72(e).  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Clay,  28 
Oct  42,  AG  400.3295  (10-28-42)  (2). 

The  problem  was  by  no  means  confined  to  military 
items.  The  greatest  accumulations  were  of  carbon 
steels. 

50  ( 1)  Memo  cited  |n.  47(4 \ (2)  Min  10,  4 1st  mtg 
MAB,  1 1 Nov  42.  (3)  For  a case  history  in  leniency, 
see  corresp  in  ID  319.1  Rpts  Storage.  (4)  Memo, 
OQMG  for  ID,  16  Jan  43,  sub:  2d  Russian  Protocol. 
(5)  Memo,  Franks  for  Clay,  26  Jan  43,  sub:  2d  Rus- 
sian Protocol- Weekly  Rpt  on  . . . Deficiencies 
■ ■ ■ ■ Last  two  in  ID  031.1.  II.  161  For  tanks,  see 
above,  |Ch.  XI.| 

51  Memo  cited|n~47(4)l 

52  (1)  Min,  mtgs  of  President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com 
Subcom  on  Sups,  10  and  26  Dec  42.  (2)  Memo,  Clay 
for  Chm  President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com  Subcom  on 
Sups,  12  Dec  42,  sub:  Rpt  on  Accumulated  Chemicals 
and  Proposed  Solution.  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Chm 
President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com,  5 Jan  43,  sub:  Rpt 
of  WD  Concerning  Status  of  Russian  Protocol.  All  in 
ID  031.1,  II. 
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months’  supply  in  July  1943. 53  On  other 
items  the  International  Division  pressed 
Soviet  representatives  for  a clear  state- 
ment of  what  they  did  and  did  not  want 
to  ship  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  float- 
ing all  the  material  promised.  Such  a clear 
statement  was  never  forthcoming,  but  the 
Soviet  representatives  did  show  a measure 
of  co-operation  by  canceling  from  time 
to  time  items  they  no  longer  desired.  By 
the  end  of  April  they  had  canceled  in 
whole  or  in  part  their  Second  Protocol  re- 
quirements for  light  and  medium  tanks, 
57-mm.  antitank  guns,  scout  cars,  armor 
plate,  37-mm.  and  90-mm.  antiaircraft 
guns,  and  Thompson  submachine  guns. 
These  cancellations  reflected  clearly  the 
shift  in  Soviet  needs  and  the  effects  of  the 
victory  at  Stalingrad.  The  most  surprising 
cancellation  was  that  of  light  and  medium 
tanks,  for  the  Russians  had  placed  such 
emphasis  on  them  in  1941  and  1942  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  British  and 
American  armored  programs.  There  was 
an  accumulated  backlog  of  2,583  tanks 
unshipped  by  February  1943  and  the  can- 
cellation was  welcome  indeed  to  the  War 
Department.  With  the  cancellation  of 
tank  and  gun  requirements  went  as  a 
corollary  reduction  in  Soviet  requirements 
for  ammunition  of  American  caliber.  The 
cancellations  considerably  eased  the  pro- 
duction problem  and  made  possible  the 
repossession  of  sizable  backlogs.  Suspen- 
sion of  tank  shipments  made  additional 
shipping  space  available  for  trucks.54 

There  was  thus  no  real  policy  solution 
to  the  backlog  crisis,  but  the  improvement 
in  the  shipping  situation,  Soviet  cancella- 
tions, partial  application  of  the  45-day 
backlog  principle,  and  various  pressures 
on  the  Soviet  reresentatives  to  release  ma- 
terials at  least  alleviated  it.  The  final  rec- 
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ord  of  the  War  Department  on  the  Second 
Protocol  reveals  a reasonable  degree  of 
success  in  meeting  Soviet  needs  and  also 
in  regulating  the  flow  of  material  to  avoid 
undue  accumulations.  Of  the  fifty-four 
items  for  which  it  was  responsible,  eight 
were  canceled.  Of  the  forty-six  outstand- 
ing, the  full  commitment  was  made  avail- 
able on  twenty-nine,  and  on  six  more  sup- 
ply was  in  accord  with  reduced  Soviet  re- 
quirements (dry  cells  and  various  chem- 
icals). Of  the  remaining  eleven  where 
commitments  were  not  met,  on  five  it  was 
because  material  had  to  be  withheld  in 
accordance  with  the  45-day  backlog  policy 
(other  chemicals,  field  repair  shops,  army 
cloth,  and  webbing).  Also  94,047  cargo 
trucks  were  made  available  out  of  the  total 
commitment  of  120,000,  the  shortage 
being  solely  due  to  the  slow  rate  of  ship- 
ment during  1942.  Leather  deliveries  were 
delayed  and  only  74  percent  complete  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  shipping  to  bring 
it  from  South  American  sources.  On  the 
other  four  items,  all  signal  equipment,  de- 
lays in  obtaining  specifications  were  in 
large  measure  responsible.  The  only  flat 

5:5  (1)  Memo,  Franks  for  Clay.  12  Jan  43,  sub:  Status 
of  Motor  Vehicles  . . . Under  2d  Protocol,  ID  03  1.1, 
II.  (2)  See  succeeding  reports  of  the  same  nature  in 
ID  031.1,  II- V.  (3)  Min  1319,  65th  mtg  MAC(G),  10 
Dec  42;  Min  1472,  70th  mtg,  14  Jan  43;  Min  1524, 
7 3d  mtg,  28  Tan  43.  (41  On  the  chemical  problem, 
see  min  citedln.  52(1  ll  and  min,  mtg  of  President’s 
Soviet  Protocol  Com  Subcom  on  Sups,  6 Jul  43,  ID 
031.1,  V.  (5)  Ltr,  Gen  Wesson  to  Gen  Belyaev,  6 Apr 
43,  ID  031.1,  III,  Pt.  2. 

51  (1)  Ltr,  Col  Willet  J.  Baird  tp  Gen  Belyaev,  30 
Jan  43,  ID  031.1,  III,  Pt.  1.  (2)  Related  papers  in 
same  file.  (3)  Ltr,  Molchanov  to  Franks,  12  Jan  43,  ID 
031.1,  IV.  (4)  Memo,  Burns  for  Hopkins,  23  Feb  43, 
MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII.  Lend- 
lease  Aid  to  Russia  (1942-43),  p.  2,  Item  19.  (5)  Ltr, 
Belyaev  to  Spalding,  17  Apr  43.  (6)  Ltr,  Hazard  to 
Baird,  19  May  43.  Last  two  in  ID  03 1 . 1,  IV.  (7)  Rpt, 
SW  to  President,  6 Jul  43,  sub:  Progress  on  Soviet 
Protocol,  ID  031.1,  V. 
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SOVIET  FREIGHTER  docked  at  Portland Oregon,  1943. 


failure  was  in  the  case  of  radar,  where  de- 
liveries were  only  1 2 percent  complete.  The 
Combined  Communications  Board  finally 
decided  to  release  radar  to  the  Russians, 
but  U.S.  and  British  demands  plus  specifi- 
cation difficulties  continued  to  prevent 
deliveries  of  any  sizable  quantities.  In  all, 
the  War  Department  made  available  some 
783,000  short  tons  of  supplies  out  of  its 
commitment  of  1,100,000.  Of  this  some 
127,363  short  tons  of  armament  and  a 
considerable  but  undetermined  tonnage 
of  miscellaneous  supplies  remained  un- 
shipped at  the  end  of  June  1943. 

A word  must  be  added  with  regard  to 
aircraft,  for  the  USSR  put  the  utmost  em- 


phasis upon  them.  Aircraft  were  not  fur- 
nished in  the  quantities  the  USSR  desired, 
but  were  furnished  to  the  full  extent  of 
commitments  both  for  American  account 
and  for  British  as  far  as  they  were  a charge 
against  U.S.  production.  In  addition  80 
transports,  30  trainers,  and  one  heavy 
bomber  were  delivered  over  and  above 
these  protocol  promises.  Of  these,  all  but 
141  on  U.S.  account  and  135  on  British 
account  had  departed  the  United  States 
by  the  end  of  June.  Some  1,151  went  via 
the  Alaskan  ferry,  375  via  the  South  At- 
lantic ferry,  and  2,07 1 by  water  to  north- 
ern Soviet  ports  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
truth  the  planes  shipped  seem  to  have 
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been,  as  in  the  case  of  other  materials, 
about  all  that  the  available  delivery  routes 
could  handle.55 

During  the  first  two  protocol  periods, 
the  United  States  proved  unable,  despite 
the  tremendous  effort  exerted,  to  deliver 
supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  scale 
promised.  (See  Appendix  C.|)  Shipments 
over  the  northern  route,  the  main  reliance 
in  the  beginning,  could  not  be  continu- 
ously maintained  at  the  heavy  cost  in  mer- 
chant shipping  and  naval  convoy  in- 
volved. Alternate  routes— the  Pacific  and 
the  Persian  Gulf — were  not  ready  to  as- 
sume the  burden.  In  the  Pacific  only  civil- 
ian-type supplies  could  be  carried  and 
these  in  ships  flying  the  Soviet  flag.  Soviet 
flag  shipping  was  scarce  during  1942  and 
the  Russians  placed  primary  emphasis  on 
munitions  of  war  rather  than  civilian  ma- 
terials. The  Persian  Gulf  area  lacked  the 
port  and  transport  facilities  necessary  for 
any  extensive  supply  program.  The  tre- 
mendous political  pressure  behind  the  So- 
viet aid  program,  however,  resulted  in  a 
concentration  of  American  effort  on  the 
development  of  facilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  transfer  of  a sizable  fleet  of 
American  vessels  to  the  Soviet  flag  in  the 
Pacific.  Improvement  in  the  Soviet  mili- 
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tary  situation  after  the  Stalingrad  victory 
brought  about  a shift  of  emphasis  from 
munitions  of  war  to  foodstuffs,  petroleum 
products,  and  raw  and  industrial  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  could  be  shipped  over 
the  Pacific  route.  By  mid- 1943  capacities 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Pacific  routes 
alone  appeared  adequate  to  meet  commit- 
ments during  the  following  year  on  the 
scale  of  those  of  the  Second  Protocol,  and 
the  relative  decline  of  German  naval  and 
air  power  presaged  a period  when  the 
northern  route  also  might  again  be  used 
without  excessive  losses.  The  fall  in  the 
shipping  loss  rate  to  well  below  the  2.4  per- 
cent monthly  figure  stipulated  at  Casa- 
blanca and  the  booming  American  ship 
production  promised  that  in  the  foresee- 
able future  ships  could  be  furnished  for 
carrying  supplies  to  the  USSR  without 
impinging  on  Anglo-American  plans  for 
major  operations.  In  short,  by  the  end  of 
the  Second  Protocol  period  the  problems 
of  delivering  supplies  over  the  long  hard 
route  to  Russia  seemed  to  be  well  on  their 
way  to  solution. 


r’5  (1)  Rpt  citedln.  54(7M  (2)  Memo,  Somervell  for 
President’s  Soviet  Protocol  Com,  23  Jul  43,  sub:  Rpt 
of  YVD  Concerning  Status  of  Russian  Protocol,  ID 
031.1,  V. 
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THE  CASABLANCA  PERIOD 
STRATEGIC  PLANS 
AND  LOGISTICAL  METHOD 


CHAPTER  XXII 


War  Production  and  Shipping: 
Year’s  End  Outlook 


The  logistical  war,  from  the  Army’s 
vantage  point,  entered  an  unmistakably 
new  phase  late  in  1942  and  early  in  1943. 
This  phase  had  many  characteristics  not 
easily  described  by  a single  adjective  or  as 
a single  trend.  The  magnitudes  were 
greater,  of  course — in  numbers  of  troops  to 
be  supplied,  transported,  and  serviced,  in 
quantities  of  material  and  shipping  avail- 
able, in  the  range  of  operations  to  be  sup- 
ported. There  was  somewhat  less  improvi- 
sation, less  wasteful  haste,  less  misdirected 
effort,  and  somewhat  more  action  planned 
in  detail,  co-ordinated  with  other  concur- 
rent action,  reduced  to  standardized 
methods,  and  made  routine.  Efforts  were 
made  in  such  fields  as  the  joint  and  com- 
bined committees  and  interservice  co- 
ordination overseas  to  rationalize  logistical 
organization  and  methods — though  with 
but  limited  success.  There  was  consider- 
able talk  of  and  some  real  striving  for 
economy.  The  general  trend  seemed  to  be 
toward  more  economy  of  force,  the  accom- 
plishing of  more  for  each  unit  of  effort. 

These  trends  in  logistics  coincided  with 
the  basic  change  that  was  occurring  in  the 
military  position  of  the  Anglo-American 
coalition — the  regaining  of  the  strategic 
initiative.  The  shift  was  heralded  by  the 
limited  offensives  launched  in  the  Pacific 
and  North  Africa,  and  by  the  meeting  of 


military  and  political  leaders  at  Casa- 
blanca in  January  1943  to  chart  the  future 
course  of  offensive  strategy.  To  a large  de- 
gree the  improvement  in  the  military  situ- 
ation was  a result  of  the  huge  outpouring 
of  munitions  from  American  factories  and 
of  ships  from  American  yards.  The  new 
strategic  outlook  and  the  vast  output  of 
the  implements  of  war  were,  at  the  end  of 
1942,  the  two  massive  and  overriding  facts 
of  the  situation. 

But  between  strategy  and  the  logistical 
plans  and  systems  that  made  it  possible  to 
implement  strategy,  there  was  scarcely 
more  harmony  or  direct  correlation  than 
there  had  been  during  the  tumultuous  first 
half  of  1942.  With  the  shelving  of  plans  for 
an  early  attack  on  German-dominated 
Europe  across  the  English  Channel,  Allied 
strategy  had  embarked  upon  a more  dif- 
fuse effort,  involving  major  operations  in 
several  widely  separated  theaters,  thus 
enormously  complicating  the  problems  of 
co-ordinating  deployment  and  distribut- 
ing shipping.  This  new  course  of  action, 
moreover,  had  been  launched  without  any 
clear  agreement  between  the  major  Allies 
or  even  among  their  respective  staffs  as  to 
its  ultimate  objectives.  At  Casablanca  the 
leaders  tried  without  success  to  draw  up  a 
master  plan  for  winning  the  war  with 
which  their  current  projects  could  be  har- 
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monized.  It  was  only  with  difficulty,  in- 
deed, that  they  reached  agreement  upon 
the  next  concrete  steps  on  the  strategic 
agenda,  for  which  it  was  imperative  to  in- 
augurate detailed  planning  and  prepara- 
tions immediately.  All  this  uncertainty, 
both  before  and  after  Casablanca,  as  to 
goals  lying  beyond  the  immediate  future, 
forced  the  logistical  planners  to  proceed 
blindly  in  drawing  up  deployment,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  programs,  with- 
out any  guidance  other  than  their  own 
independent  assumptions  and  specula- 
tions. 

From  late  1942  until  mid- 1943,  in  fact, 
the  planning  of  war  production  was 
shaped  in  broad  outline,  not  by  strategic 
goals  but  by  the  estimated  limits  of  na- 
tional productivity.  The  cuts  in  supply 
programs  these  limitations  dictated,  weeks 
before  the  strategic  planners  met  at  Casa- 
blanca, had  already  predetermined  to  an 
important  degree  the  volume  of  overseas 
deployment  and  the  relative  weight  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  power  to  be  employed  in 
the  great  offensives  of  1943  and  1944. 

The  Cutback  in  Military  Supply 

War  production  in  1942,  as  Donald 
Nelson  reported  to  the  President,  “forged 
ahead  mightily.”  1 Its  aggregate  dollar 
value  (munitions,  construction,  and  non- 
munitions for  war  purposes)  was  $58.7  bil- 
lion, as  compared  with  only  $16.5  billion 
in  1941,  and  it  engrossed  about  31  percent 
of  the  total  national  production,  as  against 
only  9 percent  in  1941 . In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  war  production  amounted  to 
almost  40  percent  of  the  national  product. 
But  the  advance  had  been  uneven.  In 
April  munitions  output  increased  19  per- 
cent over  that  of  the  previous  month,  but 
September  registered  a gain  of  only  10 
percent  over  August,  and  October  only  4 


percent  over  September.  Not  until  the 
very  end  of  the  year  did  output  rise  again 
sharply.  Only  in  naval  and  merchant  ship 
construction,  including  landing  craft,  did 
the  “hump”  occur  during  the  middle 
months,  from  early  spring  through  the 
summer.  Only  a few  of  the  President’s 
spectacular  end-item  goals  had  been  at- 
tained— notably  tanks  (but  not  all  tank- 
type  units)  and  certain  antiaircraft  guns. 
Aircraft,  the  largest  single  item,  had  fallen 
far  behind  early  schedules  and  machine 
guns  for  ground  forces  had  also  lagged. 
Merchant  ship  construction,  despite  ample 
yard  capacity  and  spectacular  speed  rec- 
ords in  output  of  mass-produced  types 
such  as  the  Liberty,  had  been  held  back 
by  a shortage  of  steel.2 

It  was  becoming  apparent  by  the  end  of 
1942  that  strenuous  and  generally  ill- 
co-ordinated  pushing  toward  maximum 
production  in  all  categories  was  causing 
serious  imbalance.  The  armed  services 
placed  the  blame  upon  faulty  control  of 
the  flow  of  materials  to  the  producers  of 
end-items;  production  officials  insisted 
that  the  shortage  of  materials  had  not 
been  sufficiently  acute  to  account  for  the 
leveling  off  of  output  in  September  and 
October,  and  that  the  fault  lay  in  defec- 
tive scheduling  of  components  and  end- 
items  by  the  services.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded between  the  WPB  and  the  services 
that  held  out  good  prospects  of  remedying 
these  difficulties.  WPB  had  adopted  and 
was  soon  to  put  into  effect  the  Controlled 
Materials  Plan,  a “vertical”  system  of 
allocating  key  materials  to  claimant  agen- 
cies, which  the  services  had  favored  over 
the  “horizontal”  method  of  allocating  di- 

1 CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War , p.  533. 

“(1)  Ibid.,  Pt.  Ill,  Ch.  XV.  (2)  See  also  below, 
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rectly  to  producers  that  was  embodied  in 
the  Production  Requirements  Plan  in 
effect  during  most  of  1942.  On  the  other 
hand  WPB,  through  its  new  Production 
Executive  Committee  headed  by  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  had  succeeded  in  securing 
closer  control  over  production  scheduling, 
though  this  remained  within  the  procure- 
ment function  of  the  services.  In  the  next 
few  months  scheduling  and  materials  con- 
trol were  to  be  the  foremost  production 
problems.* 3 

Production  plans  and  objectives  during 
the  first  half  of  1942  had  reflected  a wide- 
spread adherence  to  the  theory  of  “incen- 
tive” goals;  no  real  effort  had  been  made 
to  bring  programs  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  experts  differed 
widely  among  themselves  as  to  where 
those  limits  actually  lay.  Studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  early  programs  for  1942 
and  1943  were  undertaken  as  early  as 
February  1942  by  the  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Production  Board.  The 
President  was  not  overly  impressed  by  the 
committee’s  recommendations  for  reduc- 
tions, submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Nelson.  In 
May  he  even  raised  some  of  his  “must” 
objectives  and  also  gave  a general  endorse- 
ment to  the  complementary  supply  pro- 
grams of  the  military  services.  Nelson 
thereupon  allowed  the  question  of  feasi- 
bility to  lapse.4 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  the 
gap  between  actual  production  and  quotas 
necessary  to  meet  1942  objectives  steadily 
widened.  In  August  Simon  Kuznets  of  the 
WPB  Planning  Committee  completed  and 
Nelson  approved  a detailed  analysis  indi- 
cating that  war  production  in  1942  would 
probably  fall  short  of  objectives  by  about 
$15  billion  (a  remarkably  accurate  predic- 
tion), and  that  the  goals  for  1943  were 
even  less  attainable.  This  report  brought 


from  General  Somervell  (to  whom,  among 
others,  it  had  been  forwarded  for  com- 
ment) an  explosion  of  wrath  and  the  retort 
that  it  ought  to  be  “carefully  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men.”  5 * The  whole 
issue  came  at  once  to  a head  since  the 
WPB  experts  had  warned  that  an  imme- 
diate cutback  of  existing  goals  was  impera- 
tive to  avert  serious  dislocation  among  the 
various  programs  and  misdirection  of 
effort  that  might  make  impossible  even  the 
objectives  they  thought  feasible. 

Somervell  vigorously  disputed  the 
WPB’s  specific  findings  and  in  particular 
scoffed  at  the  technique  of  measuring  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  dollars.  He  argued 
that  even  if  the  goals  should  prove  to  be 
excessive,  this  would  mean  only  that  they 
would  be  postponed;  to  reduce  them  at  the 
outset  would  relax  the  pressure  that  in  an 
economy  geared  to  war  was  essential  in 
order  to  achieve  maximum  effort.® 

On  this  matter  his  own  civilian  superior, 
Under  Secretary  Patterson,  thought  other- 
wise. “Production  objectives,”  Patterson 
told  him,  “ought  not  to  be  far  in  front  of 
estimated  maximum  production  . . . oth- 
erwise our  scheduling  of  production  can- 
not represent  reality,  and  . . . without 
realistic  scheduling  we  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  maldistribution  of  materials, 
thus  cutting  down  the  actual  output  of 
finished  weapons.” 7 In  his  mind,  the  im- 
portant point  was  that  reduction  of  objec- 

:l  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War , Chs.  XII- 

XIII,  XV. 

4 (1)  See  Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases.  Feasibility  Dis- 
pute, Ch.  III.  (2)  See  also  abovelCh.  VIII. 

5 Memo,  Somervell  for  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Chm 
Ping  Com  WPB,  12  Sep  42,  WPD  1942(2)  folder,  Hq 
ASF. 

9 (1)  See  Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibility  Dis- 
pute, Chs.  IV-V.  (2)  See  also,  Millett,  ASF,  Chs. 
XIII-XV. 

7 Memo,  Patterson  for  Somervell,  7 Oct  42,  quoted 
in  Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibility  Dispute,  pp. 
102-03. 
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tives  should  be  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
who  alone  were  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
pertinent  strategic  considerations.  Most 
WPB  officials  were  willing  to  concede  this 
point.8 

Somervell  backed  down,  and  it  was  on 
his  suggestion  that  Nelson,  on  19  October, 
referred  the  problem  to  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
asking  them  for  guidance  “in  deciding 
which  part  of  the  program  can  be  extended 
to  1944  with  least  damage  to  the  war 
effort.” 9 Existing  objectives,  for  munitions, 
facilities,  and  war  construction,  had  been 
estimated  at  a total  value  of  $92.9  billion 
for  1943,  to  which  was  added  an  estimated 
deficit  from  the  1942  program  (excluding 
aircraft)  of  another  $5  billion,  bringing  the 
whole  to  almost  $98  billion.  The  national 
economy,  Nelson  stated,  would  be  unable 
to  produce  in  these  categories  more  than 
a total  of  $75  billion.  Twenty-three  billion, 
evidently,  would  have  to  be  eliminated  or 
postponed.10 

This  attack  upon  the  military  supply 
programs  coincided  with  an  equally  deter- 
mined one  upon  military  demands  for 
manpower.  By  late  summer  of  1942  labor 
shortages  throughout  the  country,  while 
still  local  or  regional  rather  than  general, 
had  become  a serious  embarrassment  to 
production,  and  the  pool  of  unemployed, 
which  heretofore  had  served  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  military  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion upon  the  nation's  manpower,  had 
for  practical  purposes  disappeared.  Talk  of 
national  service  legislation  was  in  the  air, 
criticism  of  manpower  waste  in  the  armed 
services  mounted  in  volume,  and  investi- 
gating committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  examining  the  whole 
manpower  problem.  As  the  largest  mili- 
tary user  of  the  nation’s  manpower,  the 
Army  naturally  was  the  principal  target  of 
the  critics.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 


1942  the  Army’s  estimates  of  its  ultimate 
manpower  needs  had  remained  indefinite. 
Only  the  mobilization  Troop  Basis  for 
1942  had  the  stamp  of  presidential  ap- 
proval; the  larger  and  rather  theoretical 
Victory  Program  goals  for  1943  and  be- 
yond served  primarily  as  guides  for  supply 
planning.  Rumors  of  these  latter  formida- 
ble figures  filtered  down  to  the  public,  and 
in  September  a statement  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  that  the  armed  services  might 
eventually  have  to  mobilize  13  million 
men  was  widely  misinterpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Army  alone  had  its  eye  on  that 
number.  Like  the  WPB,  the  civilian  man- 
power agencies  were  becoming  impatient 
with  both  the  vastness  and  the  vagueness 
of  the  armed  services’  long-range  objec- 
tives. In  mid-September  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  join  with 
the  commission  and  WPB  in  settling  upon 
the  ultimate  manpower  needs  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  armed  services.11 


8 Ibid,  and  pp.  100-104. 

9 Memo,  Nelson  forJCS,  19  Oct  42,  sub:  U.S.  War 
Pdn  Objective  1943,  circulated  as  JCS  134,  in  CCS 
400.17  (7-6-42)  Sec  3. 

10  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibil- 
ity Dispute,  pp.  104-05.  (3)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobiliza- 
tion for  War,  pp.  284-89. 

The  $75  billion  maximum  was  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee’s estimate.  Nelson  believed  the  maximum  lay 
somewhere  between  $75  and  $85  billion.  Nonmuni- 
tions  expenditures  were  expected  to  add  another  $18 
billion  to  existing  objectives,  making  a total  war  pro- 
duction goal  for  1943  of  $1 15  billion — about  75  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  national  product. 

11  (1)  Maj  William  P.  Moody,  “Manpower  Be- 
comes a Problem:  Conflict  Between  the  JCS  and 
Civilian  War  Agencies,  September-December  1942,” 
Ch.  VI,  Sec  II-C  of  Mobilization  and  Demobiliza- 
tion of  Military  Manpower,  JCS  study,  pp.  1-12,  JCS 
Hist  Sec.  (2)  Jonathan  Grossman,  Industrial  Relations 
and  Labor  Problems,  a volume  in  preparation  for  the 
series  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  draft  chapter,  “Size  of  the  Army.” 
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Under  these  pressures  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  September  rushed  to  completion 
their  detailed  troop  requirements  for  1943. 
The  Army’s  needs  were  set  at  8,208,000 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  in  a grand  total 
for  all  the  armed  services  of  10.9  million. 
Requirements  for  1944  and  beyond  re- 
mained under  study.  To  the  1943  troop 
bases,  as  submitted  by  the  JCS,  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  gave  provisional  approval 
on  30  September,  holding  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  later  increases  if  needed.12 

These  objectives,  particularly  the 
Army’s  strength  goals,  immediately  came 
under  bitter  attack  from  the  civilian  pro- 
duction and  manpower  agencies.  These 
officials  challenged  both  the  feasibility  and 
the  need  for  mobilization  of  ground  forces 
on  such  a scale.  They  argued  that  the  na- 
tional economy,  including  both  civilian 
and  war  production,  would  be  seriously 
weakened  by  the  drain  of  men  from  fac- 
tories and  farms,  and  questioned  whether 
the  Army  could  in  fact  transport  its  forces 
overseas  in  numbers  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  at  home,  as  the  WPB 
Planning  Committee  put  it,  of  “a  stag- 
nant pool  of  manpower,  contributing 
neither  to  the  defense  of  the  country  in  a 
military  sense  nor  to  its  productive  out- 
put.” 13  Manpower  ceilings  for  the  armed 
forces  were  suggested  that  would  hold  the 
size  of  the  Army  in  1943  to  a limit  as  low 
as  6.5  million. 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  late  in  October,  startled  his 
military  advisers  by  suggesting,  with  over- 
tones of  command,  a new  set  of  military 
strength  objectives  which,  as  General 
Marshall  and  his  staff  interpreted  the 
somewhat  devious  wording,  would  limit 
the  Army  by  mid-1944  to  the  7,533,000  en- 
listed men  and  675,000  officers  already 
approved  on  30  September  as  the  goal  for 


the  end  of 1943.  A little  later  the  President 
further  muddied  the  water  by  comment- 
ing that  the  Army  would  be  “lucky  if  it 
gets  over  7,000,000  [enlisted  men]  by  De- 
cember 31,  1943.”  14  But  before  the  end 
of  November,  after  “much  correspond- 
ence and  many  conferences,”  as  General 
McNarney  described  it,  the  President  was 
persuaded  to  reaffirm  his  earlier  approval 
of  a 7.5-million-man  Army  for  1943  (8.2 
million  including  officers),  though  this 
time  with  the  warning  that  in  all  proba- 
bility there  would  be  no  further  expansion 
after  1943. 15  “We  should  stop  talking,” 
observed  Brig.  Gen.  Idwal  H.  Edwards, 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  “about 
increasing  beyond  this  figure.”  16  A few 
days  later  the  Joint  Chiefs  decided  that  a 
subcommittee  report  setting  the  Army’s 
ultimate  personnel  requirements  at  13,- 
594,000  men  and  women  (in  a total  of 
17,497,145  for  all  services)  had  better  be 
kept  discreetly  under  cover.17 

For  the  now  solidly  approved  1943  ob- 
jectives military  spokesmen  made  no 
apologies.  If  those  objectives  had  not  been 
pared  down  to  the  bone  of  every  precisely 
calculable  need,  it  was  argued,  neither 
were  they  hastily  contrived  or  heavily 
padded  guesses,  and  there  was  no  con  vine  - 

12  Memo,  Adm  Leahy  for  President,  30  Sep  42, 
with  ind  by  President,  CCS  320.2  (7-25-42)  Sec  1. 

13  Moody  chapter,  pp.  13-14,  citedl  n.  1 U 1 'll 

14  Memo,  President  for  Marshall,  10  Nov  42, 
WDCSA  320.2  (1  1-10-42)  Sec  1942-43. 

15  Min,  WD  Gen  Council  mtg,  23  Nov  42. 

16  Ibid. 

17  (1)  Memo,  President  for  Dir  of  the  Budget,  29 
Oct  42,  quoted  in  E.  Roosevelt,  ed.,  F.  D.  R.:  His  Per- 
sonal Letters,  1928-1945 , II,  1358.  (2)  Ltr,  Dir  of  the 
Budget  to  SW,  4 Nov  42,  WDCSA  020  (1 1-7-42)  SW 
Open  Files.  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  14.  (4)  Min  cited  n.  15. 
(5)  JPS  57/6,  22  Oct  42,  title:  Tr  Bases  for  All  Svs 
. . . . (6)  Min,  44th  mtg  JCS,  1 Dec  42. 

Part  of  the  confusion  over  approved  Army  goals  in 
October  grew  out  of  the  President’s  reference  to  aver- 
age strengths  for  fiscal  years  1 943  and  1 944,  instead  of 
to  terminal  strengths  for  calendar  year  1943. 
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ing  evidence  that  the  national  economy 
could  not  support  them.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
in  November  sharply  challenged  the 
charge  by  WPB  that  the  planned  expan- 
sion of  the  armed  forces  would  cripple  the 
war  economy  by  siphoning  off  too  much 
labor  from  industry.  The  estimates,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  publicly  declared  in  De- 
cember, were  the  fruit  of  exhaustive  study 
over  a period  of  six  months,  and  no  factor 
had  been  more  carefully  studied  than  the 
prospects  of  overseas  deployment.  In  any 
case,  he  boldly  asserted,  the  risks  of  over- 
expansion were  trivial  as  compared  to 
those  of  underexpansion. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  have  more  trained 
men  than  we  could  ship  than  to  have  empty 
bottoms  for  which  there  were  no  trained 
troops,  to  support  commanders  whose  forces 
might  be  wiped  out  for  lack  of  them  ....  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  improvise 
troops  on  short  notice.  A year  or  more  is 
required  to  build  fighting  divisions. 18 

Army  officials,  on  the  whole,  were  not 
unduly  concerned  over  the  limitation 
placed  upon  the  Army’s  growth.  The  year 
1944  was  far  in  the  future,  and  even  if  no 
further  numerical  expansion  were  per- 
mitted after  1943,  the  Army  would  con- 
tinue to  develop  its  fighting  power — by 
plowing  overhead  personnel  back  into  the 
ranks  as  training  programs  shrank,  and 
by  squeezing  out  the  residual  fat,  “of 
which,”  as  General  McNarney  privately 
admitted,  “we  have  plenty.”  19 

The  armed  services  were  less  success- 
ful in  weathering  the  assault  upon  their 
supply  programs  for  1943.  The  Joint 
Chiefs,  indeed,  seemed  little  inclined  to 
dispute  the  findings  set  forth  in  Nelson’s 
letter  of  19  October  1942,  although 
Somervell  continued  to  insist  that  the  dol- 
lar yardstick  was  not  a valid  measure  of 
productive  capacity  and  to  argue  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  War  Production 


Board  was  not  to  question  military  re- 
quirements but  to  help  meet  them  by  pro- 
viding raw  materials  and  expediting  pro- 
duction— duties  he  felt  the  WPB  was  not 
performing  satisfactorily.  The  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Committee  was  put  to  work  to  review 
the  whole  military  program  and  recom- 
mend possible  cuts.  On  24  November  its 
recommendations,  only  slightly  amended, 
were  approved  by  the  JCS  and  forwarded 
to  Nelson.  The  total  objective  of  the  1943 
program  was  reduced,  by  elimination  or 
deferment  of  various  items,  from  $92  bil- 
lion to  $80.15  billion,  presumably  includ- 
ing the  expected  $5  billion  carry-over  from 
1942.  The  WPB  Planning  Committee  de- 
cided that  this  program  was  “within  the 
realms  of  possible  accomplishment.”  20 
(Tabkl8) 

Almost  seven  weeks  earlier  Judge  Pat- 
terson had  predicted: 

If  a cut  in  military  production  objectives 
is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  borne  by  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the 
shipping  situation  what  it  is,  the  program  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  will  not  be 
touched,  and  it  is  also  plain  enough  that  the 
program  for  expansion  of  production  of  raw 
materials  will  not  be  cut  below  its  present 
size.  . . . I should  suppose,  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  military  developments,  that 
no  reduction  in  the  aircraft  program  would 
be  considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.21 

Patterson  was  a good  prophet,  his  only 
major  error  being  the  anticipation  that 

ia  (1)  Statement  by  Marshall  quoted  in  Time  (De- 
cember 21,  1942),  p.  83.  (2)  Ltr,  Leahy  to  Nelson,  24 
Nov  42,  CCS  400,17  (7-6-42)  Sec  4. 

19  Min  cited  ln~l  Si 

20  (1)  Memo,  Nathan  to  Charles  E.  Wilson,  1 1 Dec 
42,  quoted  in  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War,  pp. 
289-90;  quote  is  from  p.  290.  (2)  Memo,  Somervell 
for  CofS,  30  Oct  42,  filed  with  JPS  74/2,  29  Oct  42, 
title:  Price  Levels  in  Connection  With  Pdn  Prog,  in 
CCS  400.17  (7-6-42)  Sec  3.  (3)  Ltr,  JCS  to  Nelson,  24 
Nov  42,  same  file.  (4)  Related  papers  in  same  file.  (5) 
JPS  74/10,  21  Nov  42,  title:  U.S.  War  Pdn  Objective 
for  1943.  (6)  Min,  43d  mtgJCS,  24  Nov  42. 

21  Memo  cited|n.  7.| 
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Table  18 — Revised  1943  Military  Program 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Program 

Original 

Estimate 

Reduction 

Revised 

Program 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

92,900 

12,750 

14 

80,150 

President’s  “must”  and  related  items 

48,  800 

3,200 

7 

45,600 

Aircraft  program 

37,000 

3,730 

10 

33,  270 

Merchant  shipbuilding  program 

3,600 

+ 800 

+ 22 

4,400 

Minor  combat  vessels  (antisubmarine  types) 

4,000 

270 

7 

3,730 

Soviet  protocol 

2,  700 

0 

0 

2,700 

Materials  plants 

1,  500 

0 

0 

1,500 

Other  programs 

44, 100 

9,550 

22 

34,  550 

Army  ground  program 

18,800 

3,950 

21 

14,  850 

Navy  (including  Navy  lend-lease,  but  excluding  minor  combat 

vessels) 

10,400 

2,  300 

22 

8, 100 

Lend-lease  (excluding  Soviet  protocol  and  Navy'  lend-lease) 

7,800 

1,900 

24 

5,900 

Army 

6,000 

1,900 

32 

4, 100 

Treasury 

1,800 

0 

0 

1,  800 

Military  construction  and  war  housing  (excluding  airfields  and 

bases) 

5,100 

1,050 

21 

4, 050 

Army 

3,200 

1,000 

31 

2, 200 

Navy 

1,200 

50 

4 

1,150 

War  housing 

700 

0 

0 

700 

Industrial  facilities  (excluding  aircraft,  merchant  ships,  and 

materials) 

2,000 

350 

18 

1,650 

Army  and  Army-sponsored 

960 

0 

0 

960 

Navy  and  Navy-sponsored 

1,030 

350 

34 

680 

Maritime  Commission 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Source : JPS  74/10,  21  Nov  42,  title:  U.S.  War  Pdn  Objective  for  1943. 


the  aircraft  program  would  be  left  intact. 
Before  Mr.  Nelson  demanded  the  over-all 
reduction,  in  fact,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
agreed  to  curtail  the  AAF  program  for 
1943.  The  approved  total  program  repre- 
sented slashes  in  major  categories  as  fol- 


lows:^ 

Percent 

Aircraft  program 10 

Army  ground  program 21 

Navy  program 17.8 

Lend-lease 24.3 


Under  these  reduced  programs,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  hoped  to  be  able  to  provide  some 
109,000  aircraft,  munitions  for  an  army 


The  17.8  percent  of  Navy  program  includes  na- 
val lend-lease  procurement,  a relatively  small  item. 
Percentages  for  both  Army  ground  and  Navy  pro- 
grams exclude  military  construction  and  facilities  ex- 
pansion; if  these  are  included,  the  percentage  reduc- 
tions are  21.5  and  20.6  for  Army  ground  and  Navy, 
respectively.  Lend-lease  excludes  Russian  protocol 
and  Navy  lend-lease.  For  merchant  shipping  pro- 
gram, see  below,  ppl  624-31 
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of  7,500,000  enlisted  men  (with  50  percent 
allowances  for  troops  in  training),  naval 
ship  construction  of  227  major  combat 
vessels  and  many  minor  types,  and  sup- 
plies and  construction  for  the  Navy’s  shore 
and  base  establishment. 

Evidently  the  old  problem  of  balance 
was  far  from  being  solved.  The  items  in 
the  revised  program,  according  to  the 
JCS,  were  “balanced  within  themselves 
and  against  each  other.”  23  But  the  “must” 
items,  formerly  52  percent  of  the  whole 
military  program,  now  engrossed  57  per- 
cent of  it.  The  emphasis,  more  than  ever, 
was  upon  air  power,  ocean  transportation, 
and  aid  to  the  USSR,  at  the  expense  of 
ground  and  naval  power  (in  major  com- 
bat vessels)  and  Iend-lease  to  countries 
other  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aircraft 
objective  alone  had  risen  relatively,  de- 
spite its  absolute  reduction,  from  40  to  al- 
most 42  percent,  while  the  ground  army 
program  had  dropped  from  20  to  about 
18  percent.  The  augmented  merchant 
ship  and  antisubmarine  vessel  programs 
did  represent  balance  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  expected  to  enable  overseas  deploy- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
the  Army  in  the  United  States.  Otherwise 
the  new  program,  even  more  than  the  old, 
was  selective  rather  than  balanced. 

The  crux  of  the  debate  on  balance  was 
air  power.  More  than  any  other  group,  its 
partisans  argued  for  a concentrated — that 
is,  unbalanced — effort  in  production  and 
strategy  alike,  as  against  a balanced  one 
among  all  arms.  Their  blueprint  for  vic- 
tory, presented  in  September  1942  and 
centering  upon  the  strategic  bombing  of- 
fensive against  Germany,  recognized  the 
need  for  support  by  other  arms  (including 
naval  air),  for  shipping,  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  civil  economy.  But  it  proposed  to 
place  air  power  at  the  center  of  the  na- 


tional war  effort.  General  Arnold  candid- 
ly denied,  as  inconsistent  with  any  scheme 
of  selective  emphasis,  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  the  Joint  Planners  that  all  the 
major  parts  of  the  military  program 
should  be  considered  “of  equal  impor- 
tance.” 24  The  exponents  of  air  power 
held,  in  effect,  that  aircraft  should  be 
given  precedence  over  other  items  when- 
ever a conflict  arose  over  materials  or  fa- 
cilities; at  the  same  time,  they  insisted  that 
this  arrangement  would  not  cripple  the 
other  programs.  Whether  it  would  or 
would  not,  unfortunately,  only  the  event 
would  demonstrate,  and  the  production 
experts,  military  and  civilian,  could  not 
agree.  The  Joint  Chiefs,  in  any  case,  faced 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  the  President 
had  laid  down,  as  objectives  that  “must” 
be  fulfilled,  not  only  the  aircraft  program 
but  several  others  as  well.  Even  with  a re- 
duced aircraft  program,  Nelson  told  them 
late  in  October,  only  about  70  percent  of 
the  “nonmust”  programs  probably  could 
be  completed  in  1943.  Hoping  to  persuade 
the  President  to  modify  his  “must”  objec- 
tives, the  JCS  had  directed  the  planners  to 
disregard  these  and  to  draw  up  a “bal- 
anced” program.  But  somewhere  in  the 
process  this  aim  was  abandoned.  The  cuts, 
in  the  end,  were  made  almost  entirely  in 
the  “nonmust”  categories.25 

In  October  the  Air  Forces  shifted  the 
battle  for  air  power  from  the  question  of 
objectives  to  that  of  priorities,  demanding 
an  overriding  and  exclusive  rating  for  air- 
craft alone.  This  demand  the  Navy  met 
head  on,  proposing  instead  to  place  in 

23  JCS  134/3,  26  Nov  42,  title:  U.S.  War  Pdn  Ob- 
jectives 1943. 

21  Min,  41st  mtgJCS,  10  Nov  42. 

25  { 1)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF II,  pp.  288-95.  (2) 
Memo,  Nelson  for  JCS,  20  Oct  42,  CCS  452  (8-27-42) 
Sec  1.  (3)  Min,  38th  mtgJCS,  20  Oct  42.  (4)  JPS 
74/D,  21  Oct  42,  title:  U.S.  War  Pdn  Objective  1943. 
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what  the  working  committees  called  the 
first  order  of  “emphasis”  not  merely  air- 
craft but  a large  part  of  the  naval  and 
some  of  the  maritime  construction  as  well. 
Other  claimants  clamored  for  equal  at- 
tention. Unable  to  agree,  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
on  25  November,  took  the  problem  to  the 
White  House.  There,  the  President  settled 
it  in  his  own  fashion.  Making  a few 
changes  in  some  notes  Admiral  King  had 
brought  along,  he  handed  it  back  as  a new 
“must”  list,  now  labeled  “Number  One 
Group”: 

(a)  82,000  combat  aircraft,  25,000  training 
aircraft — with  necessary  accessories  and  re- 
lated equipment,  sufficient  for  active  oper- 
ations during  next  six  months. 

(b)  Munitions  and  miscellaneous  expend- 
able ground  supplies  (Sections  I and  III  of 
Army  Supply  Program) — sufficient  for  active 
operations  during  next  six  months. 

(c)  Naval  construction  program  for  1943, 
together  with  sufficient  additional  construc- 
tion to  ensure  completion  of  scheduled  units 
in  1944. 

(d)  Maritime  Commission  construction 
scheduled  for  1943. 

The  President  directed  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  ask  Mr.  Nelson  if  this  program  could  be 
accomplished.26  Mr.  Nelson’s  verdict, 
which  he  rendered  on  3 December,  seemed 
to  the  JCS  “somewhat  noncommittal,”  27 
and  a second  report  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  little  more  illuminating.  As 
Nelson  pointed  out,  the  “Number  One 
Group”  could  hardly  stand  alone.  The 
critical  raw  materials  expansion  program 
at  least  would  have  to  be  included — syn- 
thetic rubber,  aluminum,  alloy  steel — 
along  with  aviation  gasoline,  and  with  all 
these  the  total  came  to  over  $50  billion, 
more  than  the  original  “must”  list.  Most 
of  Nelson’s  experts  were  dubious,  but  Nel- 
son himself  and  his  vice  chairman,  Charles 
Wilson,  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  ob- 


jectives might  be  “well  within  feasible 
limits.”  28 

In  general  the  military  leaders  could 
not  view  the  prospects  for  production  in 
1943  with  any  great  confidence.  “We  are 
entering  into  1943,”  reported  General 
Somervell  and  Admiral  Horne,  “with  our 
procurement  and  production  objectives 
ill-defined,  and  with  an  immediate  need 
for  a clarification  in  the  priority  ratings  to 
be  assigned  to  the  several  production  pro- 
grams.” Production  was  going  ahead,  in 
fact,  under  interim  priority  directives, 
which  generally  favored  aircraft  but 
which,  Somervell  and  Horne  warned, 
“may  not  be  in  accord  with  important 
strategical  considerations.” 29  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  had  recently  issued  an  alarming 
report  on  the  rubber  situation  indicating 
a need  for  rapid  expansion  of  synthetic 
rubber  plants  in  1943,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  a serious  effect  upon  high- 
octane  gasoline  and  naval  escort  produc- 
tion. Production  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1943  was  to  lag  in  many  lines,  most 
seriously  in  aircraft,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  cutbacks  in  these  and  other  ob- 
jectives. No  solution  had  been  found  for 
the  overloading  of  top  priorities.  The 


26  (1)  Min,  44th  mtgJPS,  4 Nov  42;  45th  mtg,  1 1 
Nov  42.  (2)  Min,  4 1st  mtg  JCS,  10  Nov  42;  43d  mtg, 
24  Nov  42.  (3)  JPS  51/3,  13  Nov  42,  title:  Priorities  in 
Pdn  of  Mun  ....  (4)  See  JCS  1 46  series  and  re- 
lated correspondence  in  CCS  400. 1 7 (2-20-42)  Sec  2. 
(5)  Notes  on  JCS  mtg  in  exec  off  of  President,  25  Nov 
42,  filed  with  JCS  min,  JCS  Hist  Sec. 

27  JCS  146/6,  5 Dec  42,  title:  Priorities  in  Pdn  of 
Mun  .... 

28  (1)  Ltr,  Nelson  to  Leahy,  3 Dec  42,  CCS  400.17 
(2-20-42)  Sec  2.  (2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for 
War,  pp.  290-92.  (3)  JCS  146/5,  31  Nov  42,  title:  Pri- 
orities in  Pdn  of  Mun  . . . . (4)  JCS  146/6  cited  n. 
27.  (5)  Ltr,  Nelson  to  Leahy,  31  Dec  42,  circulated  as 
JCS  151/10,  in  CCS  561.4  (11-12-42)  Sec  2. 

29  Memo,  Horne  and  Somervell  for  JCS,  4 Jan  43, 
sub:  Pdn  Priorities,  circulated  as  JCS  186,  in  CCS 
400.17  (2-20-42)  Sec  2. 
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President’s  “Number  One  Group”  had 
proved  to  be,  not  a smaller  and  more  feas- 
ible “must”  list,  but  only  one  of  a number 
of  programs  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
had  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  impor- 
tance. Somervell  and  Horne  felt  no  assur- 
ance that  all  of  them  could  be  completed 
in  1943,  and  warned,  “if  any  program,  or 
parts  thereof,  are  placed  ahead  of  other 
programs,  the  latter  will  necessarily  be 
delayed.” 30 

Finally,  war  production  evidently 
would  have  to  continue  in  1943,  as  it  had 
done  in  1942,  without  a solid  basis  in 
strategy.  Military  requirements  were  not 
correlated  closely  with  strategic  plans, 
which  indeed  were  still  not  projected  far 
enough  ahead  to  permit  a firm  and  de- 
tailed calculation  of  requirements.  Among 
the  working  committees,  the  absence  of 
fixed  strategic  plans  was  as  vexing  as  it 
was  to  the  civilian  production  officials.  In 
November  1942  theJUSSC,  laboring  to 
draw  up  a program  of  requirements  that 
would  be  both  balanced  and  feasible,  tried 
again,  as  it  had  tried  the  preceding  spring, 
to  bring  home  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  the  diffi- 
culties they  faced: 

The  lack  of  an  overall  strategic  plan  upon 
which  to  base  production  planning  is  de- 
plored. Production  programs  are  now  geared 
to  the  equipment  and  employment  of  forces 
for  which  no  general  strategic  plan  has  been 
enunciated.  The  size  and  general  composi- 
tion of  the  forces  which  will  result  may  not 
be  adequate  or  suitable  for  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  such  produc- 
tion planning  was  justified.  However,  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  this  type  of  plan- 
ning is  dangerous  and  unsound.  It  is  vital  that 
broad  strategic  plans  be  developed  which 
will  determine  objectives,  troop  strength, 
shipping,  and  advanced  bases  necessary. 
Until  such  plans  are  developed  and  promul- 
gated, our  production  planning  is  on  an  un- 
sound basis.31 


The  Joint  Planners  deleted  these  passages 
from  their  report  to  the  JCS. 

Even  if  the  chiefs  had  been  able  to  give 
their  logistical  staffs  a firm  over-all  strate- 
gic plan,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
production  program  would  have  been 
much  affected.  The  American  method  of 
mobilizing  war  resources  was  by  this  time 
fixed.  It  aimed  at  providing  not  a collec- 
tion of  special  tools  each  designed  for  a 
specific  purpose,  but  a balanced  “kit”  of 
components  and  general-purpose  tools — 
trained  manpower  and  finished  muni- 
tions. The  interpretations  of  “balance” 
were  many,  and  the  committee  system 
had  produced  inevitable  compromises 
among  the  advocates  of  various  strategies, 
at  times  almost  to  the  point  of  precluding 
any  kind  of  emphasis.  Yet  the  production 
and  manpower  programs  that  emerged 
late  in  1942  had  a definite  emphasis  and 
a definite  shape.  The  most  obvious  em- 
phasis was  upon  air  power.  This  was  in 
part  a recognition  of  the  danger  that,  de- 
spite the  phenomenal  expansion  of  ship- 
building, the  enemy  might  still  be  able  to 
prevent  the  deployment  of  massive  ground 
armies  overseas.  This  possibility,  together 
with  practical  limitations  upon  the  man- 
power available  to  the  armed  forces, 
necessitated  a continued  emphasis  upon 
foreign  aid  to  arm  the  trained  manpower 
of  other  anti- Axis  nations,  aboye  all  the 
massive  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  attacks  upon  the  military  produc- 
tion and  manpower  goals  were  accom- 
panied by  renewed  demands  from  many 
quarters  for  a more  thoroughgoing  “ar- 
senal of  democracy”  strategy,  in  which 

3n  (l)  Ibid.  (2)  CPA,  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War, 
pp.  599-606.  (3)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  II,  p.  295. 
(4)  See  below,  [App.  B.| 

31 JPS  134/2,  23  Nov  42,  title:  U.S.  War  Pdn  Ob- 
jective 1943,  with  rough  draft  prepared  by  JUSSC,  in 
CCS  400.17  (7-6-42)  Sec  3. 
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the  United  States  would  drastically  cur- 
tail its  contribution  of  ground  forces  to  the 
anti-Axis  war.  The  WTPB  Planning  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  expressed  the  opinion, 

. . . the  United  States  could  contribute 
more  toward  a successful  termination  of  the 
war  by  producing  and  shipping  to  our  Allies 
the  great  quantities  of  munitions  needed, 
than  by  shipping  and  supplying  large  num- 
bers of  American  troops,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  our  munitions  production.  . . . 
Although  foreign  labor  cannot  be  brought  in 
to  relieve  our  industrial  manpower  shortage, 
foreign  soldiers  can  be  substituted  for  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  many  of  the  theaters  of  war. 
A true  combined  strategy  of  the  U nited  Na- 
tions would  free  shipping  and  rationalize  the 
use  of  manpower.32 

General  Marshall  suspected  that  this 
“fallacious  and  humiliating  proposition,” 
as  his  staff  immediately  styled  it,  lay  be- 
hind the  President’s  perplexing  oscilla- 
tions during  October  and  November  on 
the  matter  of  the  1943  troop  basis.  Mar- 
shall now  vigorously  reasserted,  in  words 
reminiscent  of  those  he  had  used  in  Sep- 
tember 1941  when  the  same  issue  had 
been  raised,  the  Army’s  insistence  upon  a 
major  American  contribution  in  ground 
armies  as  well  as  in  weapons.  “The  morale 
of  the  hostile  world  must  be  broken,”  he 
declared,  “not  only  by  aggressive  fighting 
but,  as  in  1918,  by  the  vision  of  an  over- 
whelming force  of  fresh  young  Americans 
being  rapidly  developed  in  this  country.” 33 
Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  however, 
the  Army  was  to  launch  a substantial  pro- 
gram for  rearming  French  troops  that 
would  carry  it  well  along  the  path  the 
WPB  committee  desired.  At  this  juncture 
of  the  war,  with  British  manpower  mobi- 
lized to  the  hilt,  there  were  in  fact  no  other 
foreign  troops  available  who  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  American  soldiers  in  overseas 
theaters. 


These  concepts  of  emphasis  and  bal- 
ance, shaped  largely  by  the  estimated 
limits  of  the  country’s  capacity  to  produce 
for  war  while  preserving  its  economic 
health,  went  far  to  mark  out  the  broad 
channels  strategy  would  have  to  follow  in 
1943.  The  military  leaders  at  Casablanca 
and  later  could  only  maneuver  within 
them. 

Shipping  and  the  New  Drift  of  Deployment 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  shift 
of  logistical  effort  that  accompanied  the 
Allied  offensive  in  North  Africa  was  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  the  shipping 
shortage  in  the  Atlantic  area.  Shipping  in 
the  Atlantic  as  a whole  was  now  called  on 
to  support  a smaller  aggregate  deploy- 
ment, both  of  troops  and  of  materiel,  than 
would  have  been  required  had  the  Bolero 
program  continued  at  an  ascending  tempo 
as  originally  planned.  August  was  the 
great  month  of  Bolero  deployment.  One 
hundred  and  two  thousand  troops  and 
773,000  ship  tons  of  cargo  were  then 
launched  across  the  North  Atlantic;  an- 
other 80,000  tons  of  cargo  were  sent  to  the 
Middle  East.  Nothing  like  this  volume  of 
deployment  was  attained,  during  any  of 
the  four  months  following,  to  the  three 
principal  areas — the  British  Isles,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East — that  Atlan- 
tic shipping  had  to  serve.  The  amount  of 
shipping  actually  in  Army  service  in  this 
region  declined,  as  a result,  from  a peak  of 
3,991,500  dead-weight  tons  in  September 
to  3,62 1,500  tons  in  November.34 

32  Min,  WPB  Ping  Com  mtg,  5 Nov  42,  p.  99. 

;l;i  (1)  Draft  memo,  Marshall  for  President,  7 Nov 

42,  marked  “not  sent.”  (2)  Memo,  Marshall  for  Presi- 
dent, 9 Nov  42,  WDCSA  320.2  (11-10-42)  Sec 
1942-43.  (3)  See  above,  EO. 

:H  (1)  See  below, |Lharts  1 5 — 1 9|  1 n Ch.  XXVII.  (2) 
ASF  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Transportation,  Feb 

43,  Sec  3. 
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What  limited  deployment  during  these 
months,  as  has  been  shown  in  earlier 
chapters,  was  not  an  over-all  shortage  of 
shipping  but  a combination  of  impedi- 
ments to  its  effective  employment.  Convoy 
restrictions  limited  the  number  of  ships 
that  could  be  used,  long  turnarounds 
lengthened  the  time  required  to  deliver  a 
given  amount  of  cargo  or  a given  number 
of  troops,  some  of  the  ports  in  North  Africa 
could  not  have  accommodated  more  ships 
even  if  convoys  had  been  run  more  fre- 
quently, ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could 
not  handle  as  much  cargo  as  they  re- 
ceived. In  August,  because  of  the  change 
in  strategic  plans,  the  Army  found  itself 
unable  to  use  all  the  cargo  tonnage  as- 
signed to  the  North  Atlantic  run.  Troop 
and  cargo  movements  to  the  British  Isles 
dropped  sharply  in  the  months  following, 
held  back  partly  by  lack  of  escorts,  partly 
by  lack  of  ready  troop  units,  the  latter 
shortage  serving  automatically  to  curtail 
the  movement  of  accompanying  cargo.  In 
September  and  October  shipping  was  im- 
mobilized in  the  convoys  assembling  for 
North  Africa.  These  did  not  get  under  way 
until  late  in  October.  Also,  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  saw  a marked  upswing 
in  troop  and  cargo  shipments  around  the 
Cape,  principally  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  re- 
moving a large  block  of  tonnage  for  many 
weeks  from  Atlantic  service  altogether. 

In  all  this  deloyment,  moreover,  ship- 
ping performance  was  far  from  efficient. 
The  sudden  shift  in  strategy  disrupted  and 
complicated  the  flow  of  troops  and  ma- 
terial, preventing  careful  scheduling  of 
movements  and  levying  a heavy  toll  in 
delays,  last-minute  changes,  and  uneco- 
nomical improvisation.  Ships  were  held 
idle  in  harbor  while  being  refitted,  wait- 
ing for  convoys  to  be  assembled,  or  wait- 
ing for  an  open  berth.  Time  was  consumed 


in  combat  loading  and  in  reloading  ships 
that  had  been  improperly  loaded.  Ships 
had  to  be  completely  discharged,  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  because  a plan  had  changed 
or  troops  had  failed  to  arrive  at  port. 
Ships  sailed  partly  loaded;  a few  returned 
only  partly  unloaded.  Supply  moved  cir- 
cuitously from  the  United  States  to  Eng- 
land and  thence,  after  being  discharged, 
warehoused,  and  loaded  once  more,  to 
North  Africa.  Torch  was  a brilliant 
achievement  in  overriding  logistical  ob- 
stacles, but  it  also  provided  a classic  object 
lesson  in  the  costs  of  improvisation  and 
hasty  planning.  Much  of  the  cost  was  re- 
flected in  the  uneconomical  use  of  ship- 
ping. Some  suggestion  of  this  cost  is  con- 
veyed by  the  downward  trend  in  the 
volume  of  cargo  moved  by  each  dead- 
weight ton  of  cargo  .shipping  in  the  At- 


(Table 19) 


lantic  area. 

The  Atlantic  pool  of  shipping  was  thus 
fully  employed,  or  almost  so,  in  support- 
ing even  the  relatively  small  deployment 
of  the  last  four  months  of  1942.  To  the 
planners,  expecting  losses  of  20  to  30  per- 
cent in  the  North  African  convoys  and  an 
enemy  attempt  to  cut  communications 
through  the  Strait,  an  acute  shortage 
seemed  both  imminent  and  inevitable. 
Since  midyear,  shipping  losses  had  fluc- 
tuated erratically,  belying  predictions 
from  week  to  week.  Allied  losses  of  dry 
cargo  shipping  declined  from  936,000 
dead-weight  tons  in  June  to  597,000  in 
August  and,  after  a rise  in  September,  to 
519,000  tons  in  October.  But  in  particular 
sectors  the  toll  was  heavy.  In  July  the 
northern  convoy  route  to  the  USSR  be- 
came so  costly  that  movements  there  were 
suspended.  August  saw  the  beginning  of 
U-boat  “wolf-pack”  tactics  in  the  central 
Atlantic,  where  the  convoys  lacked  air 
cover,  and  in  September  submarine  at- 
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Table  19 — Measurement  Tons  of  Cargo  Moved  Per  Dead-Weight  Ton  of  Shipping: 

June-December  1942 


Period 

Atlantic  & 
Middle  East 

Pacific  & 
Far  East 

Average,  June-December 

0.39 

0.42 

Average,  June— August  • 

.45 

.44 

June 

.44 

.37 

July 

.41 

.49 

August 

.51 

.47 

Average,  September-December  b 

.35 

.41 

September 

.33 

.33 

October 

.29 

.47 

November 

December 

•.47 

.31 

.38 

.44 

■ In  these  months  eastward  cargo  shipments  moved  mainly  to  the  British  Isles. 

b In  these  months  eastward  cargo  shipments  moved  in  considerable  volume  to  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  to  the  British 
Isles. 

0 The  relatively  high  efficiency  shown  here  is  misleading  in  that  it  reflects  in  part  the  movement  of  convoys  to  North  Africa  that  had 
been  loading  during  the  two  preceding  months.  It  also  reflects  the  dispatch  of  over  100,000  ship  tons  of  cargo  to  the  Middle  East. 

Source:  ASF  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Sec  3,  Transportation,  Jun  42-Jan  43. 


tacks  were  stepped  up  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, where  cargo  vessels  were  not  then  sail- 
ing in  convoy.  During  September,  also, 
the  undersea  craft  penetrated  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  with  deadly  effect,  and 
the  large  convoy  (PQ-18)  to  northern  So- 
viet ports  suffered  losses  out  of  proportion 
to  its  heavy  escort.  New  enemy  subma- 
rines were  coming  into  action  in  growing 
numbers  during  the  autumn,  and  new 
techniques,  such  as  the  use  of  large  supply 
submarines  (“milch  cows”),  promised  to 
become  more  effective  with  practice.  In 
November  losses  from  all  causes  swung 
upward  to  an  appalling  total  of  1 ,202,000 
dead-weight  tons;  sinkings  on  the  North 
Atlantic  route  during  October  and  No- 
vember occurred  at  a rate  of  almost  one 
ship  a day.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
too,  submarines  began  to  operate  just  east 


of  the  Brazilian  bulge.  The  North  African 
convoys,  surprisingly,  escaped  with  fairly 
light  punishment;  the  slow  convoys  from 
the  United  States,  through  March,  suf- 
fered only  3.4  percent  losses  by  enemy 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  British  ship- 
ping was  hard  hit,  as  an  indirect  result  of 
the  North  African  operation,  on  the  routes 
where  convoying  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Sinkings  averaged  10  percent,  and  one 
group  of  ships  lost  seventeen  out  of  forty- 
four.  The  experiment  proved  too  costly 
and  was  shortly  terminated.35 

In  the  Pacific,  losses  of  merchant  ship- 
ping were  relatively  inconsequential.  On 
the  other  hand,  tonnage  available  in  that 


15  (1)  Morison,  Battle  of  ike  Atlantic,  Ch.  XIV'.  (2) 
See  belfiw.  Ann.  SI  (3)  For  losses  in  UG  convoys,  see 
a hovel  Ch.  XVII.U41  Min,  55th  mtg  CCS,  14  Jan  43. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  U-BOAT.  German  submarine  being  blasted  by  a depth  charge 
from  a Coast  Guard  cutter  on  escort  duty.  Convoy  is  visible  in  background. 


area  had  to  carry  a heavier  burden  pro- 
portionately than  shipping  in  the  Atlantic. 
Distances  were  vast,  and  most  of  the  routes 
were  entirely  over  water,  involving  re- 
peated transshipment.  Shipping  thus  had 
to  carry  part  of  the  load  which,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  was  passed  on  to  the  roads 
and  railroads.  Interisland  and  coastal 
shipping  played  a vastly  larger  role  than 
in  the  Atlantic  area.  Above  all,  the  lack  of 
adequate  port  facilities  in  Alaska  and  west 
of  Hawaii,  except  for  the  New  Zealand 
and  southeast  Australia  ports  far  from  the 
front,  reduced  immeasurably  the  effective- 
ness of  shipping  performance.  Forces 
throughout  the  Pacific  had  to  depend  for 
support  largely  on  the  tonnage  there  avail- 
able, supplemented  by  some  new  construc- 
tion from  the  west  coast  yards — transfers 
from  the  Atlantic  area,  except  for  fast 


troop  transports,  were  seldom  practicable 
and  always  exorbitantly  expensive  in  voy- 
age time.  Supply  of  garrisons  in  relatively 
quiet  areas,  moreover,  absorbed  relatively 
more  of  the  available  shipping  in  the  Pa- 
cific than  in  the  Atlantic.  Many  of  these 
forces,  to  be  sure,  were  in  the  compara- 
tively accessible  Alaska-Hawaii-Panama 
triangle,  a circumstance  that  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  volume  of  cargo 
moved  by  each  dead-weight  ton  of  ship- 
ping compared  favorably  with  that  in  the 


Atlantic  area.  (See  Table  19.  / But  the  forces 


fighting  Japan  were  far  less  generously 
supported  by  shipping  than  were  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
1942  each  American  soldier  deployed 
against  the  European  Axis  was  backed  up 
by  5.9  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping  (troop 
and  cargo),  while  each  soldier  against 
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Japan  was  supported  by  only  3.3  dead- 
weight tons.36 

Before  the  end  of  1942  the  shipping 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  was  serious,  consid- 
ering the  area  as  a whole,  and  was  becom- 
ing more  so.  The  limited  offensives 
launched  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  were  more  or  less  impromptu  reac- 
tions to  enemy  moves,  undertaken  without 
adequate  advance  preparation.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  American  forces  were  deeply 
committed  in  both  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific  areas,  and  the  operations  had 
proved  far  more  costly  than  anticipated. 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  the  shortage  of 
shipping  was  acute.  In  the  South  Pacific, 
to  which  more  had  been  allotted,  huge 
tonnages  clogged  the  harbor  at  Noumea 
and  some  of  the  smaller  bases,  held  up  by 
inadequate  discharge  facilities.  In  both 
areas  the  need  for  construction  materials 
was  still  unsatisfied,  and  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  troop  deployment  had  brought 
with  it  additional  heavy  demands  for 
maintenance  supplies  and  special  equip- 
ment.37 Congestion  in  Persian  Gulf  ports, 
meanwhile,  was  immobilizing  shipping 
that  might  otherwise  have  helped  to  re- 
lieve the  worsening  situation  in  the  Pacific. 

From  a year’s  end  vantage  point,  the 
world-wide  shipping  situation  showed 
some  improvement.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1942,  new  construction  more 
than  balanced  total  losses  of  Allied  ship- 
ping, and  there  was  even  an  absolute  de- 
cline in  the  total  volume  of  losses  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Dry 
cargo  shipping  losses  were  somewhat 
heavier,  tanker  losses  considerably  lighter 
in  the  second  half  than  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  average  monthly  loss  for  the 
entire  year  (percentage  of  tonnage  in  use) 
was  slightly  over  2. 16  percent  for  all  types, 
2.39  percent  for  dry  cargo  shipping  and 


1.98  for  tankers.  Considerably  more  ship 
tonnage  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Army  than  its  planners  had  ex- 
pected early  in  the  year.  In  contrast  to 
General  Somervell’s  “bold”  estimate  in 
January  1942  that  about  300  cargo  vessels 
would  be  made  available  to  support  Army 
deployment  in  1942,  the  number  actually 
in  Army  service  at  the  end  of  August  was 
432.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  re- 
duced allocations,  the  Army  still  had  at  its 
disposal  391  cargo  vessels  aggregating  3.1 
million  dead-weight  tons.38 

One  source  of  shipping  for  military  use 
was  drying  up.  Late  in  October  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  warned  “the  end  has 
about  been  reached  in  the  process  of 
diverting  WSA  ships  from  less  to  more 
essential  services.”  39  Some  of  the  essential 
import  services,  in  fact,  had  been  ex- 
panded—bauxite,  for  example — as  had 
most  of  the  lerid-lease  services,  canceling 
out  some  of  the  gains  from  compression.  In 
the  aggregate,  U.S.  tonnage  employed  for 
the  war  economy  and  lend-lease  had  de- 
clined from  about  4.5  million  to  4.1  mil- 
lion, but  by  mid-October  lend-lease  ship- 
ments alone  were  employing  1,986,000 
dead-weight  tons  of  shipping,  as  against 

1.219.000  the  preceding  March,  while 
shipping  in  the  import  services  as  a whole 
had  been  pared  down  from  1,991,000  to 

1.063.000  dead-weight  tons.  Army  plan- 
ners were  now  resigned  to  the  probability 
that  foreign  aid  shipments  were  to  be  a 
permanent  burden  upon  U.S.  merchant 

1S  (1)  See  below,  Charts |l8| and [T9l  (2)  For  compari- 
son  of  maintenance  tonnages,  see  below,  |Xpp.  A-~3~| 

17  Sec  above,  Chs.  Ixvi.  Ext 

:,B  (1)  CCS  174,  rpt  by  CMTC,  4 Feb  43,  title:  Loss 
Rale  for  1943.  (2)  Conti  Div,  ASF,  Statistical  Review, 
World  War  II.  (3)  Rpt  cited  In.  34(2l. 

;1Si  Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  President,  27  Oct 
'42,  sub:  Reqmts  for  Additional  Tonnage,  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
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shipping.  Even  with  the  diminution  of  de- 
ployment during  the  last  four  months  of 
1942,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  extent  to 
which  allocations  of  shipping  for  Army  use 
dwindled.  In  November,  especially,  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  reached  its  climax, 
the  Army  had  only  216  vessels  to  carry  its 
cargo  in  that  area,  46  fewer  than  the 
month  before.  “Any  strategic  concepts,” 
an  OPD  officer  noted  in  that  bleak  month, 
“that  envisage  new  movements  of  major 
forces  overseas  must  necessarily  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  available  neither  the 
transports  to  handle  personnel,  cargo  ves- 
sels to  maintain  them,  nor  tankers  to 
supply  fuel  to  their  tanks,  trucks  and 
planes.”40  Late  in  October,  even  before 
losses  had  reached  their  peak,  WSA 
warned  that  there  was  “no  surplus  of  ship- 
ping in  the  Atlantic,”  and  that  there  were 
“not  enough  ships  to  sustain  two  major 
military  operations  simultaneously  in 
widely  separated  theatres.” 41 

The  Pressure  for  Economy  in  Ship  Operations 

Since  spring  of  1942  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  while  conscripting  mer- 
chant tonnage  for  war  uses,  had  also  been 
energetically  seeking  economies  in  ship 
employment.  Ship  repair  operations  were 
accelerated,  U.S.  shipping  laid  up  in 
American  yards  declining  from  over  14 
percent  in  April  to  less  than  8 percent  in 
September.  Imports  of  nonessential  goods 
were  rigidly  restricted,  routings  were  more 
carefully  planned.  WSA  improved  its  own 
loading  operations  in  U.S.  ports  to  a point 
where  ships  were  being  loaded  to  within 
2 percent  of  their  full  weight  capacity,  and 
broken  stowage  (unused  space)  was  re- 
duced from  a normal  peacetime  average 
of  25  percent  to  about  16  percent.  Over- 
seas the  WSA  organization  was  shaken  up 


and  expanded  during  the  latter  part  of 
1942  in  an  effort  to  speed  American  ship- 
ping operations  in  foreign  ports.  Through 
continuous  collaboration  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  War  Transport,  the  merchant 
tonnage  of  the  two  countries  was  pooled  to 
a growing  degree,  routes  and  sources  of 
supply  were  rearranged  in  the  interests  of 
shipping  economy — for  example,  meat 
was  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  United  States  instead  of  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Ships  loaded 
mixed  American  and  British  freight  in 
order  to  balance  their  cargoes — for  exam- 
ple, U.S.  Army  equipment  and  British 
lend-lease  steel.  WSA  even  exerted  pres- 
sure upon  British  shipping  authorities  to 
improve  their  own  operations — for  exam- 
ple, to  reduce  congestion  in  Indian  Ocean 
ports.42 

After  mid- 1942  WSA  became  increas- 
ingly critical  of  the  operating  practices  of 
the  military  services,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  administrative  confusion  at- 
tendant upon  the  new  operations  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Pacific.  In  his  joint  report 
with  Harriman  to  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  on  2 August,  following  a study  of 
the  flagging  Bolero  program,  Douglas  set 
forth  his  main  objective:  to  program  and 
co-ordinate  all  cargo  movements,  freely 
mixing  and  interchanging  cargoes,  so  that 
available  shipping  space  might  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum.  The  movement  of  mili- 
tary cargo  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

40  Shipg  Sit  tab,  with  OPD  Weekly  Strategic  Re- 
sume, 14-28  Nov  42,  ABC  381  (9-25-41)  Sec  6. 

41  (1)  Memo  cited  In.  391  (2)  Shipg  Sit  tab  cited 
n.  40.  (3)  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Leahy,  28  Oct  42,  filed  with 
JCS  143  in  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  3. 

42  (1)  Memo  citedln.  39J  (2)  Memos,  Douglas  for 
Hopkins,  18  and  25  May  42.  (3)  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Hop- 
kins, 15  Jul  42.  Last  two  in  Hopkins  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (4)  Corresp  in  Anglo-American  Mis 
folder  and  WSA  Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (5) 
See  above,  |Ch.  XV  III 
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Military  cargo,  at  best,  was  wasteful  of 
space  because  of  its  many  irregular  shapes 
and  its  high  proportion  of  bulk  to  weight. 
The  demands  of  military  supply  (the  right 
item,  in  the  right  amount,  at  the  right 
time,  at  the  right  place)  were  not  easily 
reconciled  with  the  demands  of  economy, 
and  the  services  were  prone  to  construe 
broadly  the  claims  of  military  necessity. 
Under  the  agreements  reached  with  WSA 
in  May  and  June,  finally,  the  independent 
pools  of  shipping  and  the  large  port  facili- 
ties controlled  by  the  two  services  virtually 
defied  assimilation  into  any  integrated  sys- 
tem of  cargo  pooling  and  ship  utilization.43 

On  9 October  Douglas  wrote  to  Somer- 
vell citing  evidences  of  inefficient  perform- 
ance in  the  Army’s  ship  operations  and 
urged  that  the  Army  co-ordinate  its  load- 
ing operations  with  those  of  WSA  and 
British  agencies  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  plan  he  set  forth,  all  Army  cargo  ex- 
cept that  of  the  ships  under  its  permanent 
control  and  that  involved  in  amphibious 
expeditions  and  other  special  combat  op- 
erations would  be  pooled  with  other  ex- 
port cargo  in  a “bank”  distributed  among 
all  the  ports.  Shipments  would  be  sched- 
uled and  cargo  loaded  with  a view  to 
maximum  utilization  of  space,  short  rout- 
ings, and  efficient  discharge  at  destination. 
Loading  ports  would  be  assigned,  irre- 
spective of  agency,  in  the  light  of  the 
destinations  of  each  voyage;  most  voyages 
would  have  multiple  destinations.  The 
keynote  of  the  proposal  was  co-ordinated 
planning  and  programing,  among  all 
the  agencies  concerned.  Douglas  suggested 
that  a co-ordinating  group  be  appointed, 
under  WSA  chairmanship,  representing 
the  three  principal  agencies.44 

Somervell  and  Gross  immediately 
scented  danger.  Douglas’  plan,  on  the  face 
of  it,  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  ar- 


rangements already  in  force  for  mixing 
Army  cargo  and  lend-lease  steel  on  the 
North  Atlantic  run.  Nevertheless,  while 
proposing  no  more  than  informal  inter- 
agency co-ordination  to  bring  about  de- 
sired economies,  Douglas’  plan  obviously 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  kind  of  ra- 
tional management  and  planning  of  all 
overseas  cargo  movements  that  Britain 
had  achieved  through  centralized  civilian 
control.  The  mere  suggestion  of  emulating 
British  methods  roused  Somervell  to  de- 
rision. Moreover,  Douglas  had  ventured 
to  suggest,  as  a “natural  corollary”  of 
cargo  pooling,  “that  vessels  should  load 
their  entire  cargo  at  one  berth  and  under 
the  same  continuous  supervision” — which 
sounded  to  Somervell  and  Gross  like  a 
move  to  abrogate  the  Army’s  control  of 
its  own  loadings,  a central  feature  of  the 
June  1942  modus  operandi  with  WSA.45 
Somervell  waited  ten  days  before  sending 
a singularly  offhand,  almost  flippant  reply. 
Noting  that  he  had  given  his  “best  efforts 
to  discovering  some  advantage  that  might 
be  gained”  from  the  measures  suggested, 
he  called  Douglas’  conclusions  “non 
sequiturs,”  implied  that  his  statistics  bore 
“no  relation  to  actualities,”  reminded  him 
that  commercial  standards  of  stowage 
could  not  be  expected  in  emergency  ship- 
ments and  combat  loadings  (explicitly 
exempted  from  Douglas’  proposals),  de- 
voted a disparaging  paragraph  to  alleged 


“ (H  For  Army-Navy  logistical  co-ordination,  see 
above,  iCh.  XVi.  and  below,  |Ch.  XXIVj-  (2)  For  the 
Douglas- Harriman  report,  see  ahove.lOh.  XI VI.  (3) 
See  also,  Rpt  by  WSA  and  BMWT  to  CSAB,  17  Aug 
42,  in  OCT  565.2  England.  (4)  For  comparison  of 
space  requirements  of  various  types  of  cargo,  see  be- 


low, Kpp.  A- 1 


(1)  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Somervell,  9 Oct  42,  with 
atchd  memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  8 Oct  42.  (2) 
Ltr,  Douglas  to  Somervell,  22  Oct  42.  All  in  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

15  Memo,  8 Oct  42,  cited  n.  44(1). 
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waste  in  Britain’s  ship  operations,  opined 
that  the  hoped-for  savings  (estimated  by 
Douglas  at  over  half  a million  tons  of  ship- 
ping) would  be  “a  small  business,”  ob- 
jected to  “forming  any  more  commit- 
tees”— and  finished  by  inviting  Douglas 
to  lunch.46 

Douglas  came  to  lunch,  and  the  meet- 
ing— after  Somervell’s  blast — proved  both 
anticlimactic  and  inconclusive.  Both  prin- 
cipals jovially  agreed  they  had  been  “silly” 
and  “cantankerous”  and  that  they  would 
be  well  advised  in  future  to  write  no  more 
letters.  Somervell  hinted  that  their  chief 
subordinates  were  really  responsible  for 
the  friction — General  Gross  in  his  own 
establishment,  and  Capt.  Granville  Con- 
way, the  WSA  official  at  the  New  York 
port — which  suspicion,  as  far  as  Conway 
was  concerned,  Douglas  politely  rejected. 
The  specific  WSA  proposals,  it  was  de- 
cided, would  be  approached  “very  slowly” 
and  put  into. effect  only  to  the  extent  that 
experience  on  the  operating  level  proved 
them  to  be  practicable.47 

This  was  the  first  round.  At  New  York, 
where  outbound  traffic  was  heaviest, 
Army  port  officials  showed  during  subse- 
quent weeks  that  they  were  conscious  of 
being  under  WSA’s  critical  eye.  Emphasis 
on  “full  and  down”  loadings  from  the  east 
coast  during  that  autumn  and  winter  was 
carried  to  the  point  where  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  North  Africa 
finally  became  badly  unbalanced.  The  re- 
sults of  combining  Army  with  nonmilitary 
cargo  at  New  York  during  November 
were,  from  WSA’s  point  of  view,  most 
promising — “an  extraordinary  loading 
performance,”  Douglas  told  Hopkins.48 
But  WSA  officials,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
were  convinced  that  this  performance  had 
been  achieved  largely  at  their  own  piers, 
not  the  Army’s.  Meanwhile,  the  worsen- 


ing congestion  at  Noumea  and  other 
Pacific  ports,  along  with  the  general  tur- 
moil of  initial  movements  to  North  Africa, 
did  little  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army’s  ship  operations.  By 
December,  in  fact,  WSA  was  ready  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Noumea  crisis.  In  general, 
the  huge  volume  of  ship  losses  during  No- 
vember, together  with  upward  climbing 
requirements,  seemed  to  herald  a new  and 
general  shipping  crisis.49 

At  the  beginning  of  December  General 
Gross,  without  warning,  terminated  the 
policy  of  mixed  loading  at  New  York,  in- 
dicating that  henceforth  the  Army  would 
load  with  its  own  cargo  the  ships  assigned 
to  it.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  deci- 
sion (Army  officials  in  the  theater  had 
complained  that  packages  in  commer- 
cially loaded  cargoes  could  not  be  identi- 
fied), Douglas  regarded  it  as  the  last  straw. 
To  Hopkins  he  declared,  “I  am  about  at 
the  end  of  my  rope”  in  the  effort  to  secure 
economies  through  persuasion.  Hopkins 
expressed  full  accord  and  advised  him  to 
go  to  the  President.  “These  fellows,”  Hop- 
kins commented,  “will  not  be  per- 
suaded.” 50 

Douglas  acted  swiftly.  On  the  16th  he 
sought  an  audience  with  the  President 
and  two  days  later  appeared  at  the  White 
House,  armed  with  a draft  presidential 
order  reaffirming  the  authority  of  WSA, 

40  (1)  Ltr,  Somervell  to  Douglas,  19  Oct  42.  (2) 
Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  2 1 Oct  42,  sub:  Memo 
From  Mr.  L.  Douglas.  Both  in  Ships  1941-43  folder, 
Hq  ASF.  (3)  Ltr  citedln.  44f2ll 

47  This  account  is  based  on  Douglas’  notes,  dated 
27  October  1942,  in  Loading  of  Ships  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File. 

118  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Hopkins,  7 Dec  42, 
Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

(1)  For  the  Noumea  crisis  and  WSA’s  interyen- 
tion,  see  ahove.lch.  XVl  (2)  See  below  J~App.  H-il 
50  (1)  Douglas’  notes  cited  n.  48.  (2)  Douglas’  notes 
on  conf,  16  Dec  42,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File. 
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under  its  original  charter,  to  control  the 
“operations,  including  loading”  of  all 
merchant  vessels  other  than  those  used  in 
special  task  and  assault  forces  and  those 
that  could  “truly  be  classed  as  fleet  auxil- 
iaries.” Roosevelt  listened  approvingly  to 
Douglas’  exposition  of  the  problem,  read 
the  directive,  and  wondered  whether  it 
should  not  first  be  shown  to  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Douglas  vehemently  objected, 
arguing  that  such  a step  would  produce 
only  “violent  dissent,”  that  the  services 
were  bent  on  taking  over  control  of  the 
merchant  fleet,  and  that  the  directive 
merely  made  more  explicit  the  authority 
already  vested  in  the  WSA — authority  the 
services  had  “refused  to  obey.”  Apparently 
convinced;  the  President  signed  the  direc- 
tive, remarking  only,  “If  this  doesn’t  work 
you  will  catch  hell.”  51 

As  expected,  the  directive  brought  an 
explosion  of  wrath  from  the  services.  Sec- 
retary Stimson  flatly  refused  to  put  the 
order  into  effect  until  its  implications  had 
been  studied  since  the  War  Department 
had  not  been  consulted  in  advance.  Con- 
sidered by  itself,  the  directive  seemed  un- 
equivocally to  assert  the  authority  of  WSA 
to  control,  as  part  of  the  “operations”  of 
merchant  shipping,  the  loading  of  all  mili- 
tary cargo  except  that  in  combat  loaded 
and  similar  tactical  shipping.  Even  the 
loading  of  regular  Army  and  Navy  trans- 
ports, for  lack  of  explicit  exemption,  would 
appear  to  fall  under  WSA  jurisdiction.  So 
construed,  the  directive  abrogated  at  a 
stroke  the  basic  division  of  functions  be- 
tween WSA  and  the  services  as  embodied 
in  the  agreements  of  May  and  June  1942.52 

Douglas  did  not  so  construe  the  direc- 
tive. In  a clarifying  statement  issued  less 
than  a week  after  the  President  had  signed 
the  order  he  took  a far  more  moderate 
position,  and  on  the  28th,  when  Douglas 


and  Admiral  Land  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Chiefs  (Somervell  and  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  M.  Griffin,  head  of  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  also  attended)  to 
discuss  the  directive,  Douglas  explained 
his  stand  in  full.  The  wording,  he  con- 
fessed, was  perhaps  unfortunate,  though 
in  a literal  sense  accurate.  He  reassured 
the  JCS  on  two  points:  first,  that  the  direc- 
tive was  not  intended  to  go  beyond  the 
terms  of  WSA’s  charter — the  executive 
order  of  February  1942,  which  exempted 
the  military  transport  fleets  from  WSA’s 
control — and  second,  that  WSA  had  no 
desire  to  take  over  any  of  the  actual  load- 
ing functions  of  the  military  transport 
services.  “Operations,”  he  continued  to 
insist,  did  include  loading,  and  in  a broad 
sense  WSA  claimed  the  power  under  its 
charter  to  co-ordinate  the  loading  of  mili- 
tary along  with  other  cargo  in  merchant- 
type  shipping— including  that  perma- 
nently controlled  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
But  the  primary  aim  of  WSA  was  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  shipping  and  shipping 
facilities,  which  meant,  among  other 
things,  making  maximum  use  of  the  mili- 
tary transport  services  in  their  accustomed 
spheres.  WSA  wanted  merely  to  partic- 
ipate with  the  services  in  the  over-all  plan- 
ning of  military  cargo  movements  in  order 
to  ensure  that,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
strategic  necessity,  all  merchant  shipping 
would  be  operated  in  a liquid  pool  and  all 

51  (1)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  President,  18  Dec. 
42,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (2) 
Memo,  President  for  Chm  Maritime  Comm  and 
WSA,  1 8 Dec  42,  ABC  570  ( 1 2-2 1 -42).  (3)  Related 
papers  in  same  file.  (4)  For  concurrent  pressure  on  the 
Navy,  see  Ballantine,  Shipping  in  Naval  Logistics,  pp. 
103-05,  Naval  Hist  Div,  OCNO. 

32  (1)  Ltr,  Stimson  to  Land,  23  Dec  42,  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Other  corresp  in  W’SA 
Dir  12-18-42  folder  and  Reading  File  Dec  42-Jan  43 
folder,  W’SA  Douglas  File;  and  MS  Index  to  the  Hop- 
kins Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  WSA,  pp.  1-2,  Items  6-7. 
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cargo  movements  of  a “nontactical”  char- 
acter brought  under  a single  co-ordinated 
program.  The  aim  would  be  to  consolidate 
shipments  destined  for  a single  area,  use 
the  most  direct  routes,  bank  cargo  at  load- 
ing ports,  and  mix  heavy  with  bulky  cargo 
to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  space. 
The  military  services  could  continue  as 
before  to  load  all  combatant  vessels,  all 
vessels  carrying  cargo  and  personnel  in 
initial  movements,  all  vessels  under  their 
permanent  control,  and,  in  addition,  other 
vessels  carrying  military  cargo  “in  con- 
formity with  satisfactory  stowage  and 
loading  plans  arrived  at  through  intimate 
cooperation”  with  WSA.53 

The  military  leaders  were  not  mollified. 
While  Admiral  Leahy  maintained  a ju- 
dicious, if  frosty,  calm,  King’s  comments 
were  sharp,  and  even  General  Marshall 
was  obviously  unhappy.  All  pointedly 
stressed  the  discrepancy  between  what  the 
directive  stated  and  what  Douglas  now 
said  he  construed  it  to  mean.  There  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  issuing  it, 
Somervell  remarked,  and  he  bluntly  de- 
manded why,  if  the  directive  added  noth- 
ing to  the  executive  order  of  February 
1942,  it  should  not  be  rescinded  forthwith. 
All,  including  Marshall,  were  outspokenly 
resentful  because  Douglas  and  Land  had 
appealed  to  the  President.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  meeting  was  charged  with 
hostility,  and  a supplementary  proposal 
that  Douglas  later  sent  to  Somervell  and 
Griffin  was  instantly  rejected  “with  some 
heat.” 54 

One  reason,  at  least,  for  the  resistance 
to  Douglas’  proposals  was  a strong  feeling 
that  economy  should  not  be  made  an 
overriding  consideration  in  military  sup- 
ply. The  point  of  departure  in  Douglas’ 
economy  program  was  that  only  a small 
part  of  military  supply,  that  flowing  di- 


rectly to  the  scene  of  operations  (as  in  an 
amphibious  assault)  rather  than  through 
a graded  system  of  stocks  and  transship- 
ment points  (Douglas  lumped  this  cate- 
gory loosely  under  the  term  “mainte- 
nance”) really  required  emergency  han- 
dling and  strict  adherence  to  strategic 
priorities  without  consideration  of  econ- 
omy in  shipping.  Even  to  this  principle  he 
admitted  exceptions,  but  argued  that 
“reasonable  men”  should  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  in  specific  instances.55  Somer- 
vell rejected — indeed,  ignored — this  whole 
conception.  Against  it  he  advanced  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  all  military  sup- 
ply. The  movement  of  supply  from  factory 
to  troops,  he  insisted,  was  an  unbroken 
chain  subject  at  every  point  to  the  guiding 
impulse  of  strategic  need.  Economy  must 
be  sought  within  this  conception,  never  in 
defiance  of  it.  Commercial  methods  of 
loading  and  mixing  military  and  nonmili- 
tary cargo  often  resulted  in  intolerable  de- 
lays in  delivery  of  needed  items;  banking 
of  all  types  of  cargo  in  port  areas  might 
congest  military  terminal  facilities,  and 
make  it  difficult  to  find  particular  items 
for  prompt  shipment;  programing  of  cargo 
movements  by  destination  might  make  it 
impossible  for  theater  commanders  to 
divert  shipments  at  the  last  moment  to 
another  port  of  entry.  Commercial  termi- 
nal operators  could  not  follow  swiftly 

53  (1)  Proposal  Submitted  to  Gen  Somervell  and 
Adm  Griffin,  28  Dec  42.  (2)  Memorandum  re  the 
President’s  Directive  . . . , 23  Dec  42.  (3)  Min  of  mtg 
in  Adm  Leahy’s  off,  28  Dec  42.  All  in  WSA  Dir 
12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  The  official 
transcript  of  this  meeting  and  Douglas’  notes  (both  in 
same  file)  are  in  substantial  agreement.  (5)  Memo, 
Douglas  for  Hopkins,  23  Dec  42,  MS  Index  to  the 
Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  WSA,  p.  6,  Item  36. 

53  (1)  Min  cited  n.  53(3).  (2)  Douglas’  notes  cited 
n.  53(4).  (3)  Other  corresp  in  WSA  Dir  12-18-42 
folder  and  Reading  File  Dec  42-Jan  43  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File. 

55  Min  cited  n.  53(3). 
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changing  military  priorities,  and  were  un- 
familiar with  the  technicalities  of  military 
supply  and  loading.  In  any  case,  Somervell 
argued,  the  contention  that  civilian  con- 
trol would  necessarily  bring  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  would  not  bear  ex- 
amination. The  military  services  would 
have  to  maintain  large  standby  port  estab- 
lishments in  the  States,  under  any  system, 
to  handle  emergency  situations;  overseas 
ports  would  have  to  remain  under  mili- 
tary control;  and  the  personnel  making 
up  the  military  transportation  organiza- 
tion were  as  experienced  and  competent 
as  those  employed  by  WSA.56 

The  integrity  and  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary supply,  Somervell  concluded,  de- 
pended upon  military  control  over  the 
whole  process — an  assumption  he  derived 
from  the  principle  that  authority  must  be 
commensurate  with  responsibility.  That 
WSA  might  indeed  meet  military  needs, 
as  the  President’s  order  stated,  “in  ac- 
cordance with  the  detailed  requirements 
and  priorities  . . . established  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Army  and  Navy,”  Somer- 
vell was  unwilling  to  concede.  If  the  Presi- 
dent’s order  were  enforced,  he  declared, 
it  would  “cause  a violent  dislocation  of 
our  supply  system”  and  perhaps  “jeopar- 
dize the  success  of  our  overseas  opera- 
tions.” 

In  effect,  it  destroys  the  authority  of  the 
armed  services  over  the  movement  of  supplies 
essential  to  their  success  and  substitutes  for 
an  existing  extensive  and  effective  system 
...  a complicated  arrangement  controlled 
by  an  agency  unfamiliar  with  military  re- 
quirements and  equipment  and  one  with 
which  the  services  have  found  mounting  dis- 
satisfaction. It  injects  into  the  chain  of  supply 
. , . another  agency  having  no  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  that  supply  or  for  the  military 
success  of  those  forces.  Such  a break  can  only 
result  in  confusion  and  failure  ....  The 
Joint  Chiefs  cannot  escape,  nor  would  they 


wish  to,  the  full  responsibility  for  active  oper- 
ations overseas.  They  must  therefore  have 
the  necessary  authority,  including  full  con- 
trol of  the  flow  of  their  supplies.57 

The  controversy  had  thus  become  laden 
with  all  the  emotional  overtones  of  the 
classic  issue  of  civilian  versus  military  con- 
trol. Admiral  King,  at  the  meeting  on  the 
28th,  objected  to  Douglas’  direct  appeal 
to  the  President  on  the  ground,  as  he  put 
it,  that  the  JCS  had  “authority”  in  the 
matter — to  which  Douglas  tartly  retorted 
that  WSA  derived  its  authority  from  the 
President,  not  the  JCS.  He  further  rejected 
King’s  proposal  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee,  since 
this  would  simply  mean  allowing  the  mili- 
tary to  judge  its  own  case.  Admiral  Griffin 
ran  into  a sharp  verbal  bout  with  Admiral 
Land,  on  the  same  occasion,  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  military  services  should  not 
have  to  submit  their  shipping  require- 
ments to  WSA.  On  both  sides  the  animos- 
ity threatened  almost  to  prevent  discussion 
of  the  substantive  issues.  Douglas  com- 
plained bitterly  to  Leahy  and  Marshall  of 
the  rebuffs  he  had  received  from  Army 
and  Navy  officers — “even  personal  in- 
sults”— and  at  first  refused  to  talk  with 
Somervell  and  Griffin  unless  they  were 
formally  designated  to  represent  their 
civilian  superiors,  the  two  service  secre- 
taries, to  whom  the  President’s  directive 
had  been  sent  originally.  Somervell  sought 
to  make  repeal  of  the  directive  a prior 
condition  to  any  discussions,  but  finally, 
at  Admiral  Leahy’s  insistence  and  under 


56  (1)  Min  cited|n.  53 ( 3)|.  (2)  Draft  memo  for  Presi- 
dent, [for  Adm  Leahy’s  signature],  6 Jan  43,  JCS 
1942-44  folder,  Hq  ASF.  This  draft,  prepared  by 
Somervell,  was  not  approved.  See  corresp  between 
Somervell  and  Hopkins  in  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins 
Papers,  Bk.  V,  Orgn  of  WSA,  p.  7,  Item  38. 

57  Draft  memo  cited  n.  56(2). 
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protest,  yielded.  Admiral  Griffin  contin- 
ued vehemently  to  argue  that  the  two 
services  should  be  allowed  complete  free- 
dom to  handle  all  military  cargo  move- 
ments, without  interference  by  any  “third 
party.”  58 

Gradually  the  air  cleared.  In  private 
talks  with  Admiral  Leahy  and  General 
Marshall,  neither  of  whom  had  been  fully 
briefed  before  the  stormy  meeting  of  28 
December,  Douglas  succeeded  in  allaying 
their  suspicions  and  in  persuading  them 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  on  the  oper- 
ating level  to  carry  out  WSA’s  economy 
program.  While  declining  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  modify  his  directive,  Douglas 
agreed  to  rephrase  his  supplementary  pro- 
posals to  remove  any  implication  that  the 
loading  of  military  cargo  by  the  two  serv- 
ices was  done  on  sufferance  of  WSA.  On 
the  other  hand  he  firmly  rejected  a move 
by  the  military  to  create  a joint  Army- 
Navy- WSA  inspection  service  that  might 
have  given  to  the  military  services  much 
of  the  influence  over  the  utilization  of  mer- 
chant shipping  that  WSA,  under  its  char- 
ter, exercised  as  its  exclusive  prerogative. 
Douglas  was  also  able,  through  his  con- 
tacts with  Hopkins,  Wayne  Coy,  Harold 
D,  Smith,  Oscar  S.  Cox,  and  others  close 
to  the  President,  to  prevent  any  weaken- 
ing in  that  quarter.  Within  the  service  de- 
partments, Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox 
do  not  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  hand 
in  the  matter,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  McCloy  supported  Douglas.  In  the 
end,  indeed,  the  intransigent  opponents 
of  WSA  in  both  services  stood  isolated 
from  their  own  superiors  and  the  issue  was 
a foregone  conclusion/19 

In  effect,  Douglas  had  maneuvered  his 
opponents  into  a position  where  accept- 
ance of  his  rather  moderate  proposal  for 
a joint  exploration  on  the  operating  level 


of  the  possibilities  of  shipping  economies — 
under  stipulations  by  the  services  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept — could  be  regarded 
as  a face-saving  escape  from  an  awkward 
situation.  On  9 January  Douglas  received 
word  from  Coy  that  the  President  stood 
firm  on  his  executive  order,  but  wanted 
Douglas,  Gross,  and  Griffin  to  sit  down  to- 
gether “every  day  for  the  next  three 
weeks”  and  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  day-to-day  operating  experi- 
ence.80 Apparently  similar  instructions 
had  already  gone  to  Somervell,  for  when 
Douglas  met  the  latter  at  lunch  later  that 
same  day  (Gross,  Styer,  and  McCloy  were 
also  present),  he  found  him  in  a genial 
mood.  Somervell  playfully  chided  Douglas 
and  Gross  as  “cantankerous”  characters 
and  urged  them  to  see  more  of  each  other; 
Douglas  replied  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hobnob  with  Gross,  but  doubted 
whether  Gross  could  stand  it.  With  the  ice 
thus  broken,  Douglas  pressed  his  desire  for 
a joint  loading  program,  though  conced- 
ing the  necessity  for  deviations  in  accord- 
ance with  changing  military  needs,  and 
alluded  to  the  promising  joint  planning 
already  under  way  at  San  Francisco  be- 
tween General  Gilbreath  and  the  WSA 
representative,  Frazer  Bailey.  Somervell 
agreed  there  should  be  more  co-operation 
of  this  kind.61 


58  (1)  Min  citecj  n.  53 (3)|  (2)  Douglas’  notes  on  tele- 
phone conv  with  Somervell,  28  Dec  42.  (3)  Douglas’ 
notes  on  conf  with  Leahy,  31  Dec  42.  (4)  Douglas’ 
notes  on  conf  with  Marshall,  4 Jan  43.  (5)  Douglas’ 
notes  on  conf  in  Adm  Horne’s  off,  16  Jan  43.  Last  four 
in  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

59  Corresp  in  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder  and  Read- 
ing File  Dec  42-Jan  43  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

60  Douglas’  notes  on  telephone  conv  with  Wayne 
Coy,  9 Jan  43,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File. 

61  (1)  Douglas’  notes  on  lunch  conf  in  Somervell’s 
off,  9 Jan  43,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File.  (2)  See  above.lCh.  XV J and  below, |Ch.  XXI  Vl 
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Somervell  thereupon  departed  for  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  and  during  the 
week  following  WSA  and  Army  repre- 
sentatives quickly  reached  agreement  on 
an  operating  procedure.  The  Navy  held 
out  longer.  As  late  as  15  January  McCloy 
told  Douglas  “the  admirals  had  dropped 
anchor  and  had  concluded  to  be  very 
firm”  (in  demanding  modification  of  the 
President’s  directive).62  But  on  the  next 
day  Douglas,  at  a meeting  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Horne  (with  Under  Secretary  For- 
restal  and  several  admirals  present),  re- 
ceived a promise  of  complete  co-operation 
from  Horne,  who  courteously  but  firmly 
quashed  every  objection  raised  by  the  still 
obdurate  Admiral  Griffin.  (Griffin,  in  fact, 
was  forthwith  replaced  as  chief  of  the 
Naval  Transportation  Service  by  Rear 
Adm.  William  W.  Smith.)  On  the  18th 
Douglas  was  able  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  WSA  and  the  military  services 
had  agreed  upon  a comprehensive  plan 
for  the  programing  of  cargo  movements. 
Under  this  plan,  the  Army  and  WSA  at 
San  Francisco  and  all  Atlantic  ports  were 
jointly  to  work  out  on  a continuous  basis 
“a  consolidated  loading  program  embrac- 
ing all  cargo  moving  to  identical  destina- 
tions,” subject,  of  course,  to  modification 
in  the  light  of  overriding  military  needs.63 
Whether  the  actual  loading  was  to  be 
done  by  WSA  or  Army  agencies  would  be 
determined  in  each  case  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  effective  use  of  terminal  facilities.  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  the  local  joint 
committees  carrying  out  this  programing 
were  not  to  constitute  an  echelon  in  the 
chain  of  command.  At  San  Francisco,  by 
a separate  agreement  with  the  Navy,  the 
joint  committee  was  to  include  naval  rep- 
resentatives as  well  and  work  out  a cargo 
loading  program  along  tripartite  lines.64 


Douglas’  victory  was  more  form  than 
substance.  The  directive  of  18  December, 
still  on  the  books,  gave  WSA  a more  solid 
basis  than  that  provided  by  its  charter  for 
the  power  to  exercise  over-all  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  merchant  shipping  operations, 
including  the  loading  of  military  cargo. 
But  in  view  of  Douglas’  repeated  disclaim- 
ers of  any  design  to  encroach  upon  the  ac- 
customed operations  of  the  military  trans- 
port services,  this  power  remained  largely 
theoretical  as  far  as  the  actual  loading  of 
most  military  cargo  was  concerned. 
Whether  the  joint  committees  at  the  ports, 
with  purely  advisory  functions,  could  suc- 
ceed in  working  out  effective  cargo  move- 
ment programs,  pooling  all  types  of  cargo 
as  extensively  as  Douglas  desired,  depend- 
ed in  the  main  on  the  degree  to  which 
Army  and  Navy  officials  were  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  endeavor.  There  was 
more  pooling  of  cargo  from  January  1943 
on  than  before,  mainly  because  the  logis- 
tical support  of  military  operations  over- 
seas from  the  United  States  took  on  a more 
routine  character  that  lent  itself  more 
readily  to  fairly  stable  programs.  The 
military  may  have  also  been  influenced  by 
the  thought  that  WSA  might  at  any  time 
reinvoke  the  formidable  18  December  di- 
rective, and  the  President  had  left  little 
doubt  as  to  his  views  on  the  issues  in- 
volved. To  instill  such  a thought  may  well 
have  been  Douglas’  whole  purpose. 


62  Douglas’  notes  on  telephone  conv  with  McCloy, 
15  Jan  43,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File. 

53  (1)  WSA  Progress  Report  to  the  President,  18 
Jan  43,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File.  (2)  Douglas’  notes  cited|n.  3tt(3)|. 

61  ( 1 ) Rpt  cited  n.  63(1).  (2)  Memo,  Frazer  Bailey 
for  Douglas,  12  Jan  43,  WSA  Dir  12-18-42  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File.  (3)  See  papers  in  ABC  5.70. 
(12-21-42). 
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Enlarging  and  Balancing 
the  Merchant  Fleet 

Parallel  with  the  drive  by  WSA  for 
economy  in  ship  utilization,  the  Maritime 
Commission  had  been  working  tirelessly 
to  reverse  the  President’s  decision  of  July 
1942  cutting  back  ship  construction  goals 
to  less  than  indicated  yard  capacity.  The 
commission  asserted  that  at  least  2.8  mil- 
lion more  dead-weight  tons,  perhaps  4 
million,  could  be  built  if  the  necessary 
steel  were  forthcoming.  Admiral  Land 
took  his  case  first  to  Mr.  Nelson  and  then, 
through  Hopkins,  to  the  President.  In  Au- 
gust and  again  in  September  the  British 
also  supported  the  plea  for  more  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  latter  month  the  Com- 
bined Shipping  Adjustment  Board,  of 
which  Admiral  Land  was  chairman, 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Joint  Chiefs  the 
military  advantages  to  be  gained  by  add- 
ing four  million  tons  to  the  1943  program. 
“Every  extra  ship  built,”  declared  the 
board,  “or  made  available  by  recom- 
mended economies,  may  be  rightly  re- 
garded as  meaning  as  much  more  military 
equipment  in  the  sphere  of  combat  as  that 
ship  can  transport,  and  therefore  a cor- 
responding addition  to  U.S.  troops  in 
action.” 65  The  3,400  tons  of  steel  that 
went  into  a freighter,  it  pointed  out,  would 
thereby  make  it  possible,  in  the  course  of 
a year,  to  transport  overseas  seven  times 
that  weight  of  military  stores.  In  mid-Oc- 
tober Land  and  Douglas  appealed  directly 
to  the  President.  They  rested  their  case  on 
the  argument  that  shipping  was  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  the  war  effort. 

The  intricate  chain  of  war  activities  is  as 
weak  as  its  weakest  links.  The  two  weakest 
links  are  merchant  shipping  and  escorts. 
Many  of  the  services  demanding  steel  and 
other  facilities  will  be  unable  to  bring  their 


forces  to  bear  on  the  enemy  unless  the  ship- 
ping shortage  is  relieved.  Increased  shipping 
tonnage  will  make  our  army  more  mobile, 
and  increase  the  strength  that  can  be  concen- 
trated against  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  the 
additional  merchant  shipping  and  escort  ves- 
sels that  can  be  produced  in  existing  shipyard 
facilities  should  be,  with  a few  other  critical 
items  such  as  a considered  airplane  program, 
the  constants  in  relation  to  which  other  factors  in 
war  production  should  be  adjusted.™ 

They  urged  a 2,856,000-ton  increase  in 
the  1943  merchant  ship  program  and  im- 
mediate construction  of  seventy  corvette- 
type  escort  vessels.67 

The  escort  vessel  program  by  now  had 
widespread  support.  Escort  construction 
had  suffered  hitherto  in  competition  with 
the  landing  craft  program,  which  in  July 
had  been  first  on  the  Navy’s  precedence 
list,  while  escorts  had  been  only  tenth.  By 
September  escorts  had  moved  up  to  third 
place,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  formally  sup- 
ported the  Navy’s  contention  that  more 
must  be  built,  even  if  at  the  expense  of 
merchant  ship  construction.  Merchant 
ships  were  being  destroyed  faster  than 
they  could  be  built,  Admiral  Leahy  wrote 
the  President  in  October,  and  enemy  sub- 
marines were  being  built  faster  than  they 
could  be  destroyed.  Increased  protection 
for  shipping,  Leahy  pointed  out,  would 
not  only  reduce  attrition  but  shorten  turn- 
around (through  more  efficient  schedul- 
ing), thus  bringing  more  cargoes  safely  to 
their  destinations.  The  President  agreed 
and  on  23  October  added  seventy  more 

65  Memo,  Land  and  Salter  for  CPRB,  28  Sep  42, 
with  incls,  filed  with  JPS  66/ 1/D,  1 Oct  42,  title:  Steel 
Alloc  for  Merchant  Shipg,  in  ABC  41  1.5  (10-4-42) 
Sec  1 . 

66  Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  President,  16  Oct 
42,  ABC  41 1.5  (10-4-42)  Sec  1.  Italics  are  the  authors’. 

6;  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  JCS  121,4  Oct  42,  title:  Steel  Alloc 
for  Merchant  Shipg.  (3)  William  Chaikin  and  Charles 
H.  Coleman,  Shipbuilding  Policies  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  WPB  Sp  Study  26,  pp.  43-45. 
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escort  vessels  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion’s program.68 

There  were  other  contenders  for  the 
role  of  “constant”  in  the  mobilization  pro- 
gram, and  the  common  denominators  of 
steel  and  facilities  brought  merchant 
shipping  into  competition  with  practically 
all  of  them.  The  Navy  above  all,  fighting 
a rear  guard  action  in  defense  of  its  pro- 
gram for  major  combat  vessels,  had  to 
yield  to  the  President’s  determination  that 
air  power  must  be  favored,  but  strenu- 
ously resisted  any  addition  to  the  mer- 
chant shipping  program.  Not  merely 
steel,  but  many  components — propulsion 
units,  instruments,  valves,  turbines, 
gears — were  involved  in  this  conflict. 
Other  programs  became  critical  toward 
the  end  of  the  year — a proposed  emer- 
gency “big  inch”  oil  pipeline  to  run  from 
Illinois  to  the  East  Coast,  extending  the 
existing  line  from  the  Texas  oilfields,  and 
synthetic  rubber  and  high-octane  gasoline 
plants.  Naturally  enough,  the  champions 
of  any  of  these  programs  were  ill  disposed 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  any  other 
should  be  regarded  as  the  “constant”  to 
which  their  own  should  be  adjusted.  Army 
officials,  for  example,  otherwise  favorable 
to  more  merchant  ship  construction  as 
likely  to  permit  a larger  troop  deploy- 
ment, lost  some  of  their  enthusiasm  when 
it  appeared  that  the  necessary  steel  plate 
probably  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Army’s  allotment.69 

There  was  no  meeting  of  minds  among 
the  experts  as  to  the  precise  extent  to 
which  additional  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion would  conflict  with  other  programs. 
Opinions  differed,  above  all,  as  to 
whether  the  steel  shortage  would  continue 
into  the  second  quarter  of  1943.  When 
the  emergency  pipeline  was  approved  in 
October,  Nelson  informed  the  JCS  that 


the  military  programs  would  necessarily 
be  affected.  Meanwhile,  the  decision  on 
over-all  production,  demanded  by  WPB’s 
verdict  that  existing  programs  exceeded 
the  country’s  capacity  to  produce,  could 
not  wait.  In  the  slimmed-down  war  pro- 
duction program  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  ap- 
proved on  24  November,  $4.4  billion  was 
tentatively  included,  pending  later  con- 
firmation, for  the  Maritime  Commission’s 
several  programs;  the  cost  of  the  original 
two-year  program  of  24  million  dead- 
weight tons  of  construction  had  been  only 
$3.6  billion.  The  larger  figure  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  in  1943  about  18.8  mil- 
lion dead-weight  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, 50  to  70  escort  vessels,  and  50  light 
aircraft  carriers.  This  was  the  only  item  of 
the  military  program  representing  an  in- 
crease in  goals.70 

The  military  shipping  experts,  mean- 
while, had  been  studying  the  implications 
of  the  proposed  increase  in  terms  of  de- 
ployment. On  12  November  the  Joint  Mil- 
itary Transportation  Committee  submit- 
ted to  the  Joint  Chiefs  a study  revealing 
that,  if  the  increased  construction  were 

68  (1)  JCS  121/1,  24  Oct  42,  title:  Steel  Alloc  for 
Merchant  Shipbuilding.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  for  Army 
members  JPS,  23  Oct  42,  CofS  WDGS  Oct- Dec  42 
(3A)  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Memo,  Leahy  for  President, 
16  Oct  42,  JCS  1942-44  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (4)  WPB  Sp 
Study  26,  pp.  18-20,  85-86,  cited  In.  67(3)1.  (5)  Mowry, 
Landing  Craft  and  the  War  Production  Board,  WPB 
Sp  Study  1 1,  p.  74.  (6)  Corresp  in  ABC  570  (2-14-42) 
Sec  2. 

6B  (1)  Corresp  in  CCS  400.17  (7-6-42)  Sec  3;  CCS 
452  (8-27-42)  Sec  2;  CCS  679  (10-22-42);  and  CCS 
561.4  (9-29-42).  (2)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Gross,  23 
Sep  42.  (3)  Memo,  Ping  Div  OCT  for  Gross,  7 Oct  42, 
with  charts.  Last  two  in  Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT 
HB.  (4)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall,  24  Sep  42, 
CofS  WDGS  1942  (2)  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

70  (1)  Ltr,  Nelson  to  JCS,  30  Oct  42.  (2)  Memo, 
Secy  JPS  for  Secy  JCS,  24  Oct  42.  Both  in  CCS  679 
(10-22-42).  (3)  JCS  121/1  cited  n.  68(1).  (4)  JCS 
121/2,  26  Oct  42,  title:  Steel  Alloc  for  Merchant  Ship- 
building. (5)  Related  corresp  in  CCS  561.4  (9-29-42). 
(6)  JPS  74/10  cited  h-  20(5)|  (7)  Ltr  cited|n,  20(3), 
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given  entirely  to  dry  cargo  shipping,  much 
of  this  shipping  would  be  left  idle  for  lack 
of  balancing  troop-carrying  capacity.71  In 
any  case,  there  were  other  categories  of 
shipping  in  which  additional  tonnage  was 
badly  needed.  One  of  these  was  small  in- 
terisland freighters,  needed  primarily  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  but  also  in  the  Alas- 
kan area,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  Iceland.  Aggregate  require- 
ments, in  November,  were  estimated  at 
135  vessels.72 

There  was  also  an  indicated  need  for 
more  tankers,  despite  the  favorable  trend 
of  losses  and  construction  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1942.  More  than  3 million 
dead-weight  tons,  out  of  the  1 6 million  set 
in  July  as  the  goal  for  1943,  represented 
tanker  tonnage.  In  August  OPD  noted 
that  tanker  losses  were  still  running  at  a 
rate  which,  if  continued,  would  reduce  the 
Allied  tanker  fleet  by  the  following  June 
by  16  percent.  If  Middle  East  oil  were 
lost,  the  necessary  changes  in  routing 
might  require  140  more  tankers  than  were 
now  available.  In  October  the  British  also 
were  worried  over  their  shrinking  domes- 
tic stocks  of  petroleum  products.  The  “big 
inch”  pipeline  was  expected  to  bring 
economies  after  mid- 1943  equivalent  to  a 
hundred  or  more  tankers,  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  United  Kingdom  imports.  Even 
so,  the  Joint  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittee predicted  a deficit  of  about  82 
“notional”  tankers,  equivalent  to  more 
than  900,000  dead-weight  tons,  by  the  end 
of  1942.  Somervell  told  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  the  end  of  October  that  “the  short- 
age of  tanker  construction  is  more  serious 
than  in  all  other  types  of  ships.”  73 

The  Joint  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittee proposed,  therefore,  to  divide  the 
2.8  million  tons  of  additional  construction 
among  several  types  of  vessels — troop 


transports,  tankers,  small  and  large  cargo 
vessels — besides  the  authorizations  already 
given  for  escorts  and  auxiliary  aircraft 
carriers: 

(a)  1 0 troop  transports  per  month,  by  con- 
version of  EC-2  (Liberty)  hulls; 

(b)  about  100  “notional”  tankers,  mostly 
by  conversion  of  EC-2  hulls; 

(c)  80  small  cargo  ships,  about  400  dead- 
weight tons  each,  diesel  powered;  new  con- 
struction; 

(d)  EC-2  freighters  up  to  the  remaining 
capacity  of  yards,  steel  allocations,  and  aux- 
iliary components. 

Through  the  remainder  of  November 
and  all  of  December  the  Joint  Chiefs 
vainly  sought  to  pry  from  the  experts  a 
clear  “yes”  or  “no”  to  the  question:  Could 
the  additional  merchant  shipping  be  built 
without  interfering  with  other  primary 
programs?  On  3 December  Mr.  Nelson 
said  that  all  the  top-priority  programs 
“would  appear  to  fall  within  feasible 
limits,”  but  that  bottlenecks  had  to  be 
overcome  in  raw  materials,  machine  tools, 
and  common  components;  much  depend- 


71  JCS  151,  rpt  by  JMTC,  13  Nov  42,  title:  Modifi- 
cation of  1943  Shigbuilding  Prog  . . . . 

75  See  above, 

7:1  (1)  Memo,  Col  R*  H.  Givens  for  Brig  Gen  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer,  27  Aug  42,  sub:  Tanker  Capacity  of 
United  Nations,  ABC  570  (2-14-42)  Sec  2.  (2)  Msg 
3869,  London  to  AGWAR,  21  Oct  42,  OCT  565.3- 
900  England.  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  SW,  30  Oct 
42,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (4)  Memo,  un- 
signed, no  addressee,  no  date,  sub:  World-Wide 
Tanker-Borne  Petroleum  Reqmts,  Incl  C to  JPS  74/9, 
19  Nov  42,  title:  Tanker  Needs  To  Meet  Reqmts  of 
Our  Armed  Forces.  (5)  JCS  151  cited  n.  71. 

Tanker  estimates  at  this  time  varied  widely,  with 
respect  to  availability  as  well  as  to  requirements.  The 
tanker  situation,  therefore,  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
terms  of  precise  figures.  The  “notional”  tanker  was  a 
fictitious  stereotype  used  in  planning,  having  1 1,000 
dead-weight  tons,  a speed  of  10  knots,  and  operating 
for  320  days  out  of  the  year  (the  British  allowed  only 
300  days).  Tanker  statistics,  when  actual  vessels  are 
meant,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  owing  to  differences 
in  categories. 
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ed  on  proper  scheduling  and  expediting.71 
On  the  23d  he  wrote  Admiral  Leahy  that 
the  additional  shipping  could  be  built 
without  “unduly  clashing”  with  other  pro- 
grams.75 On  the  31st  he  thought  that  com- 
pletion of  the  augmented  shipping  pro- 
gram was  “a  reasonably  safe  expect- 
ancy.” 76  None  of  these  answers  satisfied 
the  military  leaders,  but  nothing  more 
definite  was  to  be  had.  Meanwhile,  Ad- 
miral Land  late  in  November  again  came 
out  strongly  for  additional  construction, 
not  of  2.8  million,  but  of  4 million  dead- 
weight tons  over  the  original  16  million 
tons  authorized  for  1943.  On  5 January, 
finally,  the  Joint  Chiefs  conditionally  ap- 
proved the  18,890,000-ton  modified  pro- 
gram— “provided  it  does  not  conflict  with 
or  delay  the  accomplishment  of  the  ‘Num- 
ber 1 Group  Program.’  ” 77 

The  President  was  not  troubled  by  any 
of  these  doubts.  On  2 1 October  Land  and 
Douglas  had  discussed  with  him  and  Hop- 
kins their  recommendation  for  an  increase 
in  merchant  shipbuilding,  along  with  the 
question  of  naval  escorts.  The  President 
expressed  confidence  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  steel  to  go  around — if  necessary, 
more  could  be  taken  from  the  public 
works  program — and,  after  reading  the 
Douglas- Land  paper  of  16  October,  said 
that  it  “made  sense”  and  should  be  ap- 
proved.78 Hopkins  favored  referring  the 
matter  to  the  JCS.  Douglas  objected  that 
if  this  were  done  the  proposal  “would  soon 
sink  from  sight  in  a swamp  of  military  pro- 
cedure.” 79  The  thing  to  do,  he  urged,  was 
to  summon  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  tell  them 
that  the  shipbuilding  program  had  been 
decided  upon.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  President  seemed  to  have  decided  to 
follow  this  course.  Evidently  one  of  the 
first  to  learn  of  the  decision  to  expand  the 
building  program  was  Churchill,  who 


cabled  back  his  congratulations  to  the 
President  within  a few  days  after  the 
White  House  meeting  of  the  2 1st.  With  the 
Joint  Chiefs  the  President  apparently  was 
not  quite  so  forthright.  On  the  28th  Ad- 
miral Leahy,  on  behalf  of  the  JCS,  advised 
him  to  withhold  decision  on  the  building 
program  until  it  could  be  studied  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  war  production 
programs.  To  this  the  President  blandly 
replied,  two  days  later,  that  he  was  “very 
glad  that  it  appears  likely  that  the  steel 
will  be  available  for  the  increased  mer- 
chant shipping”  since  this  program  was 
the  “most  important  unfinished  business 
we  have  from  a production  point  of  view.” 
“Every  day’s  delay  in  getting  it  started,” 
he  pointedly  added,  “means  that  the  ships 
will  come  out  at  a later  date  on  the  other 
end.” 80  Almost  simultaneously  Douglas 
was  able  to  report  that  the  British  had  of- 
fered to  waive  some  300,000  tons  of  their 
allocation  of  American  steel  during  the 
next  five  months  “on  the  understanding 
that  this  steel  will  be  used  to  augment  the 
shipbuilding  program  here.”  81  More  steel 

74  Ltr  citedln.  2B(ll 

75  Ltr,  Nelson  to  Leahy,  23  Dec  42,  CCS  561.4 
(1  1-12-42)  Sec  2. 

76  Ltr  cited|n.  28(5). | 

77  (1)  Min,  49th  mtgJCS,  5 Jan  43.  (2)  Ltr,  JCS  to 
Nelson,  6 Jan  43,  CCS  561.4  (1  1-12-42)  Sec  2.  (3) 
Other  corresp  in  same  file  and  in  CCS  561.4 
(11-12-42)  Sec  1.  (4)  On  3 March  1943  the  JCS  told 
Adm  Land  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  construct 
more  than  the  2.8  million  tons  additional.  Ltr,  Leahy 
to  Land,  3 Mar  43,  ABC  411.5  (10-4-42)  Sec  1. 
Actual  maritime  construction  in  1943  came  to 
19,209,991  tons,  including  632,293  tons  of  military 
types.  See  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory , p.  343. 

78  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  President,  Hopkins, 
and  Land,  21  Oct  42,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File. 

79  Ibid. 

80  (1)  Memo,  President  for  Leahy,  30  Oct  42.  (2) 
Memo,  Leahy  for  President,  28  Oct  42.  Both  in  CCS 
561.4  (9-29-42). 

8’  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Isador  Lubin,  2 Nov  42,  Con- 
struction folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  CIVILIAN  CHIEFS  at  lunch,  8 December  1942.  Left  to  right: 
General  Arnold,  Admiral  Land,  Harry  Hopkins,  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  Paul  V McNutt, 
Admiral  King,  Donald  Nelson,  Elmer  Davis,  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Deane. 


also  seemed  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from 
other  programs  held  up  by  other  shortages. 
And  on  30  November,  following  the  deci- 
sion on  the  total  war  production  program 
for  1943,  the  President  wrote  Churchill: 

. . . we  are  moving  aggressively  here  to  in- 
crease [merchant  shipping]  . . . and  have 
given  [it]  . . . the  highest  priority  for  mate- 
riel and  machine  tools  ....  we  have,  after 
reexamination  of  our  steel  plate  problem  and 
other  facilities,  determined  to  increase  it  to 
18,800,000  deadweight  tons  in  1943. 1 intend 
to  raise  this  to  20  million  if  ...  it  should 
prove  possible.*2 

Finally,  early  in  December,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  Land  authorizing  him  “to 
make  plans  at  once  and  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  build  an 
additional  2,889,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping.”  Curiously  enough,  in  view  of 
his  earlier  actions,  he  sent  this  memoran- 


dum first  to  Admiral  Leahy  with  a cover- 
ing note,  “I  am  going  to  send  this  to  Land 
unless  the  Joint  Board  [jiV]  protests.  Let 
me  know.” 83  Leahy  received  the  letter  on 
the  8th.  This  apparently  was  the  first  un- 
equivocal intimation  to  the  military  chiefs 
that  the  President  had  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  augmented  shipping  pro- 
gram. As  recently  as  the  5th,  Brig.  Gen. 

82  (I)  Ltr,  President  to  Prime  Minister,  30  Nov  42, 
ABC  400  (11-1  9-42).  (2)  Douglas’  notes  citedlT  781 
(3)  Corresp  in  Construction  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File.  (4)  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  p.  339. 

83  Memo,  President  for  Land,  no  date^cited  in  WPB 
Sp  Study  26,  p.  16,  n.  42,  cited  above] n.  67(3)1  and  in 
Lane,  Ships  for  Victory,  p.  340,  n.  19.  The  WPB  study 
gives  the  two  dates  of  transmission  of  this  memo.  Lane 
dates  it  before  24  November,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  JCS  action  on  that  date  on  the  over-all  production 
program  constituted  final  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  program.  It  seems  more  likely  (to  the 
present  author)  that  it  was  written  early  in  December, 
shortly  before  its  actual  delivery. 
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John  R.  Deane,  the  secretary  of  the  JCS, 
had  noted  that  the  18.8  million  tons  of 
shipping  had  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  JCS  nor,  to  his  knowledge,  by  the 
President.  At  any  rate,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
bowed  at  once  to  the  President’s  desires, 
and  on  the  14th  Leahy  forwarded  the 
President’s  letter  to  Land  with  the  added 
comment:  “Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approve.” 
In  the  light  of  this  sequence  of  events, 
their  conditional  approval  of  the  program 
three  weeks  later,  on  6 January,  seems 
somewhat  anticlimactic.84 

The  Fever  Chart  of  Deployment 
Forecasting 

Approximately  1 ,060,000  Army  troops 
were  overseas  at  the  end  of  1942.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year  Somervell’s  staff,  heart- 
ened by  the  decline  in  shipping  losses  and 
not  anticipating  the  costs  of  Torch  and  its 
affiliated  enterprises  in  longer  sea  voyages 
and  less  efficient  use  of  shipping,  had 
hoped  to  have  1,200,000  troops  overseas 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  2,900,000  at 
the  end  of  1943.  But  in  September,  as 
losses  took  an  upward  turn  and  these 
costs  began  to  manifest  themselves,  the 
staff  lowered  its  estimates  for  both  1942 
and  1943.  Under  various  assumptions,  the 
staff  produced  forecasts  for  end- 1943  over- 
seas strength  ranging  from  1,560,000  to 
2,470,000 — all  based  on  the  estimated 
sustaining  capacity  of  cargo  shipping.  A 
deficit  was  expected  in  troop-carrying  ca- 
pacity, but  it  was  hoped  that  borrowed 
British  transports  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference.85 

In  November  the  planners  took  a new 
reading  to  determine  the  probable  effects 
of  the  proposed  augmentation  of  mer- 
chant ship  construction  in  1943.  In  the 


light  of  the  earlier  studies,  the  elaborate 
calculations  of  the  Joint  Military  Trans- 
portation Committee  (submitted  to  the 
JCS  on  12  November)  were  scarcely 
needed  to  show  that  little  would  be  gained 
by  building  more  cargo  shipping  unless  it 
were  balanced  by  additional  troop-carry- 
ing tonnage.  The  proposed  augmentation, 
if  it  were  to  consist  entirely  of  new  dry  car- 
go shipping,  would  build  up  a tremendous 
sustaining  capacity  in  1943,  sufficient  to 
support  a troop  population  of  over  2.8 
million  overseas — which  was  almost  400,- 
000  more  than  could  be  built  up  by  all  the 
troop  transport  in  sight.86  The  committee 
recommended  that  part  of  the  increased 
construction  be  used  to  build  troop-carry- 
ing capacity  so  that,  with  expected  British 
assistance,  it  would  approximately  balance 
the  sustaining  capacity  of  cargo  shipping. 
Under  the  most  favorable  assumptions,  it 
appeared  that  troop  strength  overseas 
might  now  be  brought  up  to  2.7  million. 

Even  as  these  studies  were  being  pre- 
pared and  debated,  enemy  submarines 
and  the  drift  of  strategic  plans  were  de- 
molishing their  basic  assumptions.  When 
the  staffs  looked  anew  into  the  crystal  ball 
in  December  and  January,  they  had  to 


81  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Deane  for  Leahy,  King,  Mar- 
shall, and  Arnold,  5 Dec  42,  CCS  400.17  (2-20-42) 
Sec  2.  (3)  On  26  December  the  Joint  Chiefs  saw  for 
the  first  time  a copy  of  the  President’s  30  November 
letter  to  Churchill,  revealed  to  them  “very  unofficially 
and  confidentially”  by  the  British  military  represen- 
tatives. Memo,  Deane  for  Marshall,  King,  and 
Arnold,  26  Dec  42,  CCS  400  (11-30-42).  At  Sir  John 
Dill’s  suggestion  to  Hopkins,  the  President  finally  sent 
them  a copy  formally  two  weeks  later.  Memo,  Presi- 
dent for  Marshall,  8 Jan  43,  same  file. 

85  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  G-3,  26  Aug  42,  Ping 
Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB.  12)  Related  papers  in 
same  file.  (3)  Memo  citedln.  69(2b.  (4)  JPS  57/4,  23 
Sep  42,  title:  Availability  of  United  Nations  Shipg  for 
Mil  Trans. 

66  JCS  151  cited  [n.TT] 
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start  from  a lower  base  figure  for  existing 
tonnage  and  to  assume  a higher  rate  of 
losses  for  1943  than  they  had  in  their  pre- 
vious calculations.  Campaigns  in  the 
Mediterranean  could  be  expected  to 
bring  heavy  attrition,  and  expanding  op- 
erations in  the  Pacific  meant  a longer  av- 
erage turnaround.  These  pessimistic  as- 
sumptions, mainly  affecting  cargo  ship- 
ping, tipped  the  balance  again.  It  now 
appeared  that  cargo  shipping  in  1943 
might  be  barely  sufficient  to  support  two 
million  troops  overseas,  while  troop  ship- 
ping, even  with  heavier  losses  and  longer 
turnarounds  than  assumed  in  November, 
would  have  the  capacity  to  build  up  over- 
seas strength  to  2.6  million.87 

Deployment  forecasting  had  come  full 
circle.  Once  again,  as  in  late  summer 
1942,  cargo  shipping  loomed  as  the  limit- 
ing factor.  But  it  was  not  until  5 January 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  finally  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  modified  building  program  that 
in  November  had  appeared  necessary  to 
preserve  balance  in  the  merchant  fleet.  By 
this  time  the  modification  seemed  likely  to 
throw  it  completely  out  of  balance.  This 
was  only  one  of  many  matters  hurriedly 
disposed  of  on  the  eve  of  the  Casablanca 
Conference.  During  January  deployment 
planning  floundered  or  remained  in  abey- 
ance, awaiting  the  firm  decisions  on  grand 
strategy  that  it  was  hoped  would  emerge 
from  the  conference.  A subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Planners,  given  the  task  of 
matching  deployment  requirements 
against  available  shipping  during  the  first 
half  of  1943,  confirmed  the  general  im- 
pression given  by  the  December  studies 
that  cargo  shipping  would  be  the  bottle- 
neck in  overseas  deployment,  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  even 
though  there  would  be  local  shortages  in 
troop  shipping.  On  10  February,  accord- 


ingly, the  Joint  Chiefs  wrote  Admiral 
Land  that  they  thought  a “more  flexible 
viewpoint”  was  now  in  order  and  that 
they  desired  to  suspend  the  program  for 
converting  freighter  hulls  to  troop  trans- 
ports.88 

But  events  would  not  stand  still.  At 
Casablanca  it  had  been  decided  to  adopt 
common  shipping  loss  factors  in  all  Brit- 
ish and  American  deployment  planning. 
Early  in  February  the  Combined  Military 
Transportation  Committee  recommended 
separate  loss  rate  factors  for  the  first  and 
second  half  of  1943,  broken  down  in  per- 
centages by  type  as  follows:  89 

Dry  Cargo  Tankers 

Average 2.15  1.58 

1st  half  1943  2.39  1.78 

2d  half  1943  1.91  1.38 


These  figures,  which  the  CCS  accepted 
forthwith,  were  well  under  the  actual  loss 
rates  of  1942  (weighted  average  2.16  per- 
cent).90 Cargo  shipping  forecasts  for  1943 


87  ( 1 ) Capabilities  of  Dry  Cargo  Shipg  . . . 4 Jan 
43  tab,  18  Shipg  file,  II,  Case  36,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job 
A46-37  1.  (2)  Shipg  Implications  of  Certain  Proposed 
Opns  8 Jan  43  tab,  Incl  IX  in  Proposed  Opns  in  Cer- 
tain Theaters,  4 Dec  42,  study  prepared  by  Strategic 
Logis  Div  SOS,  in  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A47-147.  (3) 
Ping  Div  OCT  paper,  12  Jan  43,  sub:  Basic  Data  for 
Possible  Growth  of  U.S.  Forces  Overseas  1943  and 
1944.  (4)  Ping  Div  OCT  paper,  12  Jan  43,  sub:  U.S. 
Dry  Cargo  Shipg  Employment  and  Availability  1943 
and  1944.  Last  two  in  Ping  Div  Studies  folder, 
OCT  HB. 

88  (1)  Ltr,  JCS  to  Land,  10  Feb  43,  ABC  570 
(2-14-42)  Sec  4.  (2)  Related  papers  in  same  file.  (3) 
JPS  92/2,  rpt  by  JPS  subcom,  2 Feb  43,  title:  Trans 
Reqmts  to  1 Jul  43.  (4)  Min,  60th  mtgJCS,  2 Feb  43; 
61st  mtg,  9 Feb  43.  (5)  Memo,  Col  Vissering  for  Ping 
Div  OCT,  26  Jan  43,  sub:  Availability  of  Shipg,  18 
Shipg  file,  II,  Case  46,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (6)  For  Casa- 
blanca Conference,  see  below,  ICh.  XXVl 

80  The  dry  cargo  category  included  all  cargo  vessels 
other  than  tankers  and  other  than  nontankers  perma- 
nently controlled  by  the  fighting  services.  Tankers, 
however,  included  those  controlled  by  the  fighting 
services  (for  example,  Navy  oilers). 

90  (1)  CCS  174  citedEZIS(l).  (2)  Min,  55th  mtg 
CCS,  14  Jan  43;  70th  mtg,  5 Feb  43. 
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accordingly  climbed  upward  again.  Using 
an  average  loss  rate  of  2 percent,  instead 
of  the  2.6  percent  used  in  the  studies  that 
influenced  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  adopt  their 
“more  flexible  viewpoint,”  the  SOS  staff 
produced  estimates  early  in  February 
(even  before  the  JCS  decision  on  the  10th) 
indicating  that  cargo  shipping  in  1943 
would  be  able  to  support  almost  300,000 
more  troops  overseas  than  troop  shipping 
could  transport.  Moreover,  OPD  was 
working  out  plans  for  reducing  overseas 
garrisons  and  shifting  troops  from  static  to 
active  areas;  the  troops  thus  moved  would 
engage  passenger  tonnage,  but  relatively 
little  cargo  tonnage,  without  adding  to 
total  strength  overseas.  Late  in  February 
Gross  informed  Somervell  that,  on  the 
basis  of  all  these  considerations,  he  ex- 
pected an  increase  of  less  than  1.1  million 
in  the  overseas  troop  population  during 
1943,  though  cargo  shipping  would  sup- 
port many  more.  He  suggested  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  resume  the  conver- 
sion of  cargo  vessels  to  troop  transports  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance.  Precisely  six- 
teen days  earlier  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
hoped  to  achieve  balance  by  suspending 
conversion.91 


The  logistical  planners  might  reason- 
ably have  concluded  after  this  experience 
that  the  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  bewil- 
dering oscillation  of  the  factors  on  which 
their  planning  had  to  rest  was  not  worth 
the  candle,  and  that  long-range  logistical 
planning  was  an  art  better  forgotten.  Nev- 
ertheless their  long-range  estimates  of  de- 
ployment capabilities  were  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  best -informed  predictions 
available,  and  certainly  afforded  a more 
reliable  guide  than  some  of  the  wishful  es- 
timates then  being  produced  by  the  stra- 
tegic planners.  It  was  perhaps  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  whole  function  of  logistical 
planning  was  at  this  time  undergoing  criti- 
cal re-examination  in  the  JCS  committee 
system,  with  a view  to  enabling  it  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy. 


91  (1)  On  the  reduction  of  overseas  garrisons,  see 
corresp  in  ABC  320.2  (3- 14-43)  Sec  1,  and  in  ABC 
370.5  (2-2-43).  (2)  Memo,  Col  Marcus  B.  Stokes,  Jr., 
for  Col  Chamberlain,  2 Feb  43,  Ping  Div  Studies 
folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  26 
Feb  43,  sub:  Deployment  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
1943,  Item  16,  Exec  1.  (4)  Eventually  more  than  400 
freighters—  Libertys  and  standard  types — were  fitted 
with  temporary  or  permanent  accommodations  for 
troop  service.  See  Wardlow,  Trans  /,  Ch.  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Economy  and  Stabilization 


Economy  and  system  could  hardly  be 
called  the  keynotes  of  the  Army’s  logistical 
operations  during  1942.  But  to  recognize 
this  is  not  to  disparage  the  significance  of 
the  trend  that  became  evident  toward  the 
end  of  that  year.  By  the  following  spring 
the  trend  had  become  more  positive.  Ad- 
ministrative reform,  especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  routine  procedures,  was 
marching  forward  on  a broad  front  and 
there  was  much  talk  of  economy  and  con- 
servation, accompanied  by  some  effective 
action.  Most  significant,  the  probable 
limits  of  war  production  had  been  authori- 
tatively defined,  and  the  scale  of  military 
mobilization  had  been  compressed  to  fit 
within  those  limits.  The  trend  was  far  from 
orderly,  however,  and  was  accompanied 
by  much  misdirfected  effort  and  inter- 
agency friction.  In  the  spring  of  1943  the 
economy  drive,  at  least,  could  show  few 
tangible  results.  Not  until  late  1943  and 
1944  was  the  whole  movement  toward 
economy  and  system  to  reach  full  tide,  as 
the  period  of  mobilization  yielded  to  one 
of  stabilized  and  more  carefully  regulated 
effort. 

The  Reduced  Army  Supply  Program 

The  great  cutback  in  military  supply 
finally  ordered  in  November  1942  was  re- 
flected in  two  revisions  of  the  Army  Supply 
Program:  that  of  12  November  1942  (al- 
ready in  preparation  while  the  committees 
were  working  out  the  Joint  Chiefs’  reply  to 
Mr.  Nelson’s  letter  of  19  October),  and 


that  of  1 February  1943.  The  two  may 
conveniently  be  analyzed  together.  (See 
Table  20} 

In  the  main,  the  reduction  in  require- 
ments was  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
size  of  forces  to  be  supplied  and  equipped, 
especially  the  heavily  accoutered  elements. 
Late  in  August  the  SOS  staff  was  comput- 
ing Army  supply  requirements  for  1943  on 
the  basis  of  a terminal  strength  of  8.2  mil- 
lion enlisted  men.  For  the  1 September  re- 
vision of  the  equipment  program  this  fig- 
ure was  reduced  for  procurement  of  criti- 
cal items  to  7.8  million  enlisted  men,  and 
for  procurement  of  essential  items  to  7.5 
million.  Reductions  were  also  ordered  in 
the  troop  bases  used  for  computation  of 
the  1944  program,  bringing  these  figures 
down  from  9.8  million  enlisted  men  to  less 
than  9.5  million.  The  1 September  Army 
Supply  Program  formed  part  of  the  total 
war  production  program  for  1943  which, 
despite  these  reductions,  the  WPB  attacked 
in  October  as  too  large  for  the  national 
economy  to  support.  Accordingly,  pro- 
curement goals  for  critical  items  of  equip- 
ment were  reduced  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  7.5  million  enlisted  men,  con- 
forming to  the  level  already  ordered  with 
respect  to  essential  items,  and  the  presi- 
dential “must”  items  in  this  category, 
wherever  they  exceeded  computed  re- 
quirements for  the  troop  basis,  were  cut 
back  to  this  level.  The  Army  Supply  Pro- 
gram that  emerged  from  this  ordeal  of 
purgation  in  November  had  thus  been 
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shrunk  to  the  general  proportions  indi- 
cated by  the  1943  troop  mobilization  pro- 
gram of  8.2  million  officers  and  men  finally 
approved  by  the  President  in  the  same 
month.1 

The  composition  of  the  1943  Army  was 
also  a subject  of  lively  debate.  As  late  as 
August  1942  it  had  been  intended  to  mo- 
bilize 143  divisions  by  the  end  of  1943, 
and  192  by  1944,  heavily  weighted  with 
armored,  motorized,  and  airborne  ele- 
ments. By  the  end  of  1942  the  objective 
had  been  lowered  to  a hundred  divisions 
for  1943,  the  deepest  cuts  having  been 
made  in  armored,  motorized,  and  moun- 
tain divisions,  and  in  nondivisional  tank- 
destroyer,  tank,  artillery,  and  infantry 
units.  Earlier  goals  of  1.2  million  service 
troops  were  reduced  to  about  a million. 
The  Air  Forces’  planned  strength  of  over 
2 million  remained  untouched.  Of  the 
total  7.5  million  enlisted  men  planned  for 
1943,  .5  million  were  to  be  set  aside  as  an 
unassigned  pool  for  unexpected  contin- 
gencies; for  these  personnel,  therefore,  no 
organizational  equipment  requirements 
were  included  in  the  supply  program.2 

The  supply  program  was  not  held  in  its 
entirety  to  the  level  of  computed  require- 
ments for  a 7.5-million-man  army.  In  the 
February  1943  supply  program  were  in- 
cluded sixteen  additional  divisional  sets  of 
initial  equipment  for  1943,  and  forty-eight 
additional  sets  for  1943-44,  along  with 
similar  requirements  for  a number  of  other 
additional  nondivisional  units.  In  effect, 
these  additional  requirements  added  a 20 
percent  surplus  or  strategic  reserve  to  the 
supply  program,  part  of  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  used  to  outfit  troops  of  Allied 
and  liberated  countries,  notably  the  Fight- 
ing French.3 

Nevertheless,  the  new  supply  programs 
marked  a turning  point  of  no  little  signifi- 


cance in  the  development  of  the  war  econ- 
omy, for  they  represented  the  first  attempt 
to  use  the  yardstick  of  productive  capacity 
to  limit  the  aggregate  volume  of  military 
supply.  After  requirements  had  been  com- 
puted, they  were  checked  by  major  cate- 
gories both  against  the  capacity  of  indus- 
trial facilities  and  against  the  amounts  of 
critical  raw  materials  expected  to  be  avail- 
able, and  necessary  reductions  were  made. 
Lend-lease  requirements,  other  than  those 
of  the  Soviet  protocol,  were  drastically  cut, 
and  the  50  percent  allowances  of  critical 
items  of  equipment  (other  than  rifles) 
already  applied  to  troops  in  training  in 
1942  were  extended  to  the  bulk  of  the 
forces  expected  to  be  in  training  during 
1943;  some  twenty  divisions,  thirty-two 
tank-destroyer  battalions,  fourteen  tank 
battalions,  and  seventy  assorted  artillery 
units,  besides  other  components,  were  so 
affected.4 

The  computation  of  maintenance  allow- 

1 (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  pp.  34—36 
and  Docs  40,  42,  OCMH.  (2)  See  above.!  Ch.  XXIll 

“ Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  /,  pp. 
214-17. 

Actually,  the  unassigned  pool  was  absorbed  before 
the  end  of  1942  by  allocations  to  AAF,  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  and  the  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program. 

1 (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  Doc  72, 
OCMH.  (2)  See  also,  Robert  R.  Palmer,  “Ground 
Forces  in  the  Army,  December  1941 -April  1945:  A 
Statistical  Study,”  in  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley, 
AGF  I. 

In  order  to  provide  a statistical  basis  for  computing 
this  strategic  reserve,  the  1944  Troop  Basis,  for  supply 
purposes,  was  assumed  to  total  over  9 million  enlisted 
men,  even  though  there  was  no  expectation  that  more 
than  7.5  million  would  actually  be  mobilized.  Equip- 
ment actually  assigned  to  French  and  other  Allied 
forces  in  1943  naturally  would  have  to  come  from 
existing  stocks  and  current  production.  The  strategic 
reserve  in  the  supply  program  merely  provided  for 
eventual  absorption  of  these  and  similar  requirements. 
For  French  rearmament,  see  above.  ICh.  XVIIll 

4 (1)  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  pp.  35-36, 
52-55,  and  Docs  47,  51,  73,  OCMH.  (2)  For  effect  on 
assignments  to  the  British,  see  above.lCh.  XI. I 
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ances  in  the  new  supply  program  was  also 
more  economical  in  some  particulars  than 
in  previous  programs.  Allowances  for  com- 
bat maintenance  not  only  were  based  on 
estimated  average  instead  of  year-end 
overseas  strengths  but  also  were  applied 
only  to  active  theatres.  Hawaii  and  over- 
seas areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
since  subject  only  to  “sporadic  raids” — 
were  considered  to  be  part  of  the  zone  of 
interior.  By  this  last  expedient  some 
400,000  troops  per  year  were  lopped  off 
the  total  number  for  which  combat  main- 
tenance would  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
vided. Calculations  of  maintenance  were 
also  based  upon  an  expectation  that  the 
troop  population  overseas  would  reach 
about  2.5  million  by  the  end  of  1943  and 
4 million  by  the  end  of  1944— more  real- 
istic figures  than  those  used  in  the  Septem- 
ber and  earlier  programs.  Rates  of  combat 
maintenance  remained  generally  un- 
changed— averaging  about  4 percent  per 
month  for  all  types  of  equipment. 

As  in  earlier  programs,  allowances  for 
maintenance  actually  included  some  for 
filling  the  pipeline  and  making  good  losses 
incurred  in  the  process  of  distribution, 
over  and  above  a separate  distribution  or 
“pipeline”  allowance  labeled  as  such.  The 
latter  was  a flat  percentage  of  total  initial 
equipment  requirements  (applied  to  the 
7.5-million  and  9-million  troop  bases).  In 
addition,  provision  was  made  for  four  and 
a half  months  of  reserve  stocks  in  all  over- 
seas theaters,  based  on  terminal  overseas 
strength  in  1943  and  1944,  besides  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  maintenance.  Finally,  to  ab- 
sorb shipping  losses,  an  allowance  of  2 
percent  of  all  material  expected  to  be 
shipped  overseas  was  added.  This  2 per- 
cent was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  plan- 
ning factors  established  early  in  1943  by 
agreement  with  the  British. 


The  whole  theory  of  distribution  allow- 
ances had  been  for  some  time  under  criti- 
cal examination.  The  most  significant 
result  of  this  study  was  the  development, 
by  the  requirements  staff  of  the  Office  of 
The  Quartermaster  General,  of  the  so- 
called  carry-over  method  of  computing 
distribution  allowances.  Under  this  meth- 
od the  Quartermaster  staff  proposed  to 
change  the  current  system  of  computing 
distribution  allowances  as  flat  percentages 
of  initial  allowances.  Pointing  to  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  distribution  allowances  actu- 
ally served  to  set  up  stocks  throughout  the 
pipeline  during  one  period  to  meet  main- 
tenance needs  that  would  emerge  in  the 
period  following,  the  staff  suggested  that 
distribution  allowances  be  merged  with 
maintenance  allowances,  and  that  both  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  numbers  of  days  or 
months  of  use  or  consumption.  Under  the 
same  assumption,  the  allowances  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  troop  strength 
during  the  period  when  the  stocks  were 
actually  to  be  used.  As  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General  in 
September  1942,  this  method  would  actu- 
ally have  provided  more  generous  distri- 
bution allowances  than  those  currently 
embodied  in  the  supply  program,  but  it 
was  combined  with  certain  economies  in 
the  computation  of  maintenance  allow- 
ances. Whether  the  net  result  of  applying 
this  plan  would  have  been  more  or  less 
economical  than  the  current  methods  is 
uncertain.  At  all  events,  the  September 
and  November  revisions  of  the  supply  pro- 
gram carried  forward  the  old  system  of 
distribution  and  maintenance  allowances. 
In  the  February  revision,  however,  the 
Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General  was 
permitted  to  compute  its  own  supply  re- 
quirements by  a method  that  embodied 
the  carry-over  principle,  merging  distribu- 
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tion  with  maintenance  allowances.  In  the 
computations  for  the  next  revision,  sched- 
uled for  August  1943,  distribution  allow- 
ances, as  such,  were  abandoned  for  the 
whole  program.5 6 

The  February  revision  also  marked  the 
first  attempt  to  determine  total  assets  of 
material  on  hand — that  is,  in  the  pipeline 
and  in  the  possession  of  troops — in  order 
to  arrive  at  net  requirements  for  produc- 
tion. The  effort  was  not  very  successful. 
Inventory  records  were  fragmentary,  in- 
accurate, or  nonexistent,  especially  at 
levels  below  the  depots,  and  there  was  no 
practicable  means  of  inventorying  mate- 
rial in  the  hands  of  troops  or  in  the  distri- 
bution system  overseas.  The  only  reason- 
ably accurate  relevant  data  for  1942  were 
the  amounts  of  material  produced,  num- 
ber of  troops  inducted,  and  certain  known 
losses  such  as  ship  sinkings.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  combine  these  data  with 
estimates  of  aggregate  “wastage”  during 
1942  and  with  what  few  reliable  inventory 
records  existed  to  produce  a hypothetical 
“on  hand”  figure  as  of  1 January  1943.  A 
simpler  method  by  which  “on  hand” 
amounts  would  have  been  defined  solely 
in  terms  of  quantities  available  for  issue  in 
depots  in  the  United  States  (arbitrarily 
assuming  that  the  remaining  quantities  in 
the  pipeline  and  in  the  hands  of  troops 
were  adequate  for  purposes  of  distribu- 
tion) was  rejected  because  it  was  believed 
desirable  to  have  a statement  of  total 
(gross)  requirements  in  the  supply  pro- 
gram. Only  in  the  case  of  ammunition 
were  “on  hand”  quantities  defined  as 
stocks  available  for  issue  in  the  United 
States.  Computed  requirements  for  am- 
munition accordingly  omitted  allowances 
for  reserves  for  the  one -million-odd  troops 
already  overseas  at  the  end  of  1942.  The 
deplorable  state  of  stock  records  revealed 


in  the  course  of  the  effort  to  determine  “on 
hand”  assets  was  one  of  the  factors  leading, 
in  the  spring  of  1943,  to  a wholesale  re- 
form of  the  stock  control  system.8 

Subsistence  requirements  were  based  on 
the  mobilization  troop  basis  of  7.5  million 
for  1943  and  1944,  but  with  the  addition 
of  several  other  categories  of  personnel 
that  would  have  to  be  fed:  officers,  Army 
nurses,  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
and  prisoners  of  war.  The  total  strength, 
for  both  1943  and  1944,  came  to  about  8.7 
million.  Allowances  were  also  provided 
for  clothing  and  individual  equipment  to 
be  sold  to  officers  and  to  be  issued  to  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  an  additional  allowance 
of  18  percent  (“attrition”  factor)  was  pro- 
vided to  absorb  losses  through  severance  of 
personnel  from  the  service ,7\( Table  20  )l 

The  Attack  on  Waste 

The  slashes  made  in  the  great  military 
supply  programs  late  in  1942  were  the 
most  conspicuous  products  of  a growing 
pressure,  evident  within  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment as  well  as  exerted  upon  it  from 
without,  to  abate  the  extravagance  attend- 
ant upon  mobilization  and  deployment 
pushed  at  full  speed.  This  economy  drive 
had  many  facets.  In  one  important  respect 
it  was  merely  a continuation  of  the  unend- 
ing effort  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
shipping — through  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  ship  operations  and  rigorous 
subordination  of  less  to  more  essential  de- 


5 (1 ) Donald  F.  Bradford.  Methods  of  Forecasting  War 
Requirements  for  Quartermaster  Supplies,  QMC  Hist 
Study  14  (Washington,  1946),  pp.  100-109.  (2)  Erna 
Risch,  The  Quartermaster  Corps:  I,  Organization,  Supply, 
and  Services,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  (Washington,  1953),  pp.  224-25. 

6 Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  pp.  42-44, 
57-58,  and  Doc  75,  OCMH. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  58-60,  and  Docs  77-78. 
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Table  20 — Reduction  of  1943  Army  Supply  Program:  November  1942 

(MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Program 

September 

1942 

12  November 
1942 

Reduction 

Total  Army  Supply  Program  * 

$40, 660 

$35,  360 

$5, 300 

Section  I 

25,160 

6,  250 

II ; 

4,460 

■ 

+950 

Ill 

2,900 

+ 400 

IV 

920 

+ 780 

V 

6,  220 

1, 180 

VI 

1,000 

msTi 

0 

Aircraft  program 

8, 140 

9.  750 

+ 1,610 

ASP  Section  I 

1,360 

600 

II 

3,860 

+ 1,550 

IV 

920 

V 

2,000 

120 

Lend-lease  and  Soviet  protocol  (excluding  Navy  lend-lease) 

8,700 

1,900 

ASP  Section  I 

7,  500 

1,700 

II 

200 

200 

VI 

1,000 

0 

Army  ground  program 

18,800 

14,  850 

ASP  Section  I 

15,500 

11,550 

3.950 

ii 

400 

0 

— il 

m 

2,900 

3,300 

Navy  program  (including  Navy  lend-lease,  but  excluding  minor  combat 

vessels) 

800 

800 

0 

ASP  Section  I 

800 

800 

0 

Military  construction  and  war  housing  (excluding  airfields  and  bases) 

3,260 

2,  200 

1,060 

ASP  Section  V 

3,260 

2,  200 

1,060 

Industrial  facilities  (excluding  those  for  aircraft,  merchant  ships,  and  critical 

materials) 

960 

0 

ASP  Section  V 

960 

0 

• For  revision  of  the  toul  war  production  program,  see  table  18.  The  figures  shown  for  the  specific  programs  listed  represent  only 
those  portions  of  the  programs  covered  by  the  Army  Supply  Program.  The  Army  ground  program  was  the  only  one  entirely  covered 
by  the  ASP,  and  must  be  narrowly  defined  in  order  to  be  so  covered.  Construed  somewhat  more  broadly,  as  it  is  on  page  000,  the  Army 
ground  program  was  cut  back  by  about  23.6  percent;  the  reduction  indicated  in  the  table  above  is  about  21  percent. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Doc  44  in  Frank,  Army  Supply  Requirements,  OCMH. 


mands  upon  shipping.  The  ramifications 
of  this  last  line  of  endeavor  were  virtually 
boundless,  since  it  implied  a critical  scru- 
tiny of  the  essentiality  of  every  item  of  mili- 


tary equipment  and  supply  that  might 
ever  have  to  be  shipped  overseas.  More- 
over, economy  of  supply  was  coming  to  be 
regarded  by  spring  of  1943  as  an  end  in 
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Table  21 — Shipping  Space  Required  for  Moving  a Division  Overseas:  Late  1942 


Infantry  Division 

Armored  Division 

Item 

Percent  of  Total 

Percent  of  Total 

Ship  Tons 

With 
Vehicles 
on  Wheels 

With 

Vehicles 

Boxed 

Ship  Tons 

With 
Vehicles 
on  Wheels 

With 

Vehicle* 

Boxed 

Total: 

With  vehicles  on  wheels 

144,704 

100.0 

— 

239,919 

100.0 

— 

With  vehicles  boxed 

106, 13S 

— 

100.0 

194, 179 

— 

100.0 

Organizational  equipment,  fuel  and  lubricants  * 

With  vehicles  on  wheels 

63, 8S7 

44. 1 

— 

139,049 

57.9 

— 

With  vehicles  boxed 

25, 288 

— 

23.8 

93,309 

— 

48.1 

Personnel,  with  individual  equipment  b 

58,200 

40.2 

54.8 

55,000 

22.9 

28.3 

Ammunition  (10  units  of  fire) 

5,  582 

3.8 

5.2 

9,763 

4.1 

5.0 

30  days  of  maintenance  * 

17, 065 

11.9 

16.2 

36, 107 

15.1 

18.6 

Dash  equals  inapplicable. 

• Includes  thirty  days’  gasoline  and  oil.  Gasoline  requirements  based  on  1.2  gallons  per  man  per  day  for  infantry,  about  4.1  gallons  for 
armored  elements. 

*>  These  figures  based  on  3.75  ship  tons  per  man  (FM  101-10,  1941  edition,  par.  116). 

4 Maintenance  on  a basis  of  1.1  ship  tons  per  man  per  month,  excluding  ammunition,  gasoline,  and  oil;  armored  elements  include  25 
percent  replacement  of  vehicles  per  month  besides  normal  maintenance. 

Infantry  Division:  15,514  personnel,  2,322  vehicles. 

Armored  Division:  14,643  personnel,  3,698  vehicles. 

Source:  Miscellaneous  Shipping  Data,  Logis  File,  OCMH. 

itself,  apart  from  its  impact  upon  the  spe- 
cific problem  of  shipping;  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  that  waste,  whether  or  not 
the  item  wasted  was  plentiful,  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  most  direct  road  to  economy  in 
shipping  was  by  reduction  of  the  tonnages 
that  were  to  be  shipped.  Since  Army  cargo 
tended  to  be  bulky  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  two  approaches  were  involved- 
reduction  of  items  and  quantities  required 
and  compression  of  bulky  items,  through 
efficient  stowage,  packing,  and  crating, 
into  smaller  space.  The  main  hope  for 
economy,  ironically  enough,  lay  in  reduc- 
ing the  very  element  by  which  the  mod- 
ern army  had  striven  to  make  itself  mo- 
bile— motor  transport — since  the  human 


body  was  an  irreducible  item,  and  the 
soldier’s  individual  equipment  and  sup- 
ply, even  his  weapons  and  ammunition, 
while  more  elaborate  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history,  still  represented  a rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  Army’s  total  para- 
phernalia. The  great  bulk  of  it  was  made 
up  of  vehicles  and  the  fuel  that  they  con- 
sumed. \ 1 able  21  \ 

Since  early  in  1942  the  necessity  of 
reducing  organic  allowances  of  equipment, 
especially  of  vehicles,  in  order  to  permit 
maximum  troop  deployment  with  avail- 
able shipping  had  been  apparent  to  every- 
one. There  were  even  those,  such  as  Gen- 
eral McNair,  the  AGF  commander,  who 
believed  that  judicious  pruning  of  motor 
transport,  if  accompanied  by  rigorous 
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pooling,  reductions  in  unessential  equip- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  the  effort  to 
make  the  division  completely  self-suffi- 
cient, would  not  merely  reduce  weight  and 
bulk  but  would  actually  make  American 
ground  forces,  unit  for  unit,  more  mobile 
and  effective  in  combat.  Looming  short- 
ages of  rubber,  in  spring  of  1 942,  indicated 
that  motor  transport  would  have  to  be 
reduced  in  any  case,  and  the  first  attempts 
to  draw  up  shipping  schedules  for  Bolero 
revealed  in  concrete  terms  the  extent  to 
which  capacity  to  deploy  forces  overseas 
on  a large  scale  and  over  a long  period 
could  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  capacity 
to  move  cargo.  In  June  1942  the  Chief  of 
Staff  ordered  Army  Ground  Forces  to 
make  the  “maximum  practicable  reduc- 
tion of  motor  transport  and  of  administra- 
tive overhead  in  all  types  of  units  to  save 
cargo  space.” 8 

But  each  truck  and  each  weapon,  in  the 
existing  tables;  had  its  vehement  defend- 
ers who  were  convinced  it  was  indispensa- 
ble. In  March  1942  the  infantry  division, 
following  months  of  study,  was  actually 
enlarged,  receiving  additional  personnel, 
weapons,  and  219  more  motor  vehicles 
than  in  earlier  tables.  In  April  and  May 
AGF  made  certain  reductions  in  organic 
motor  transport  for  infantry  and  artillery 
units,  substituting  light  vehicles  for  some 
heavy  ones  and  eliminating  others.  By 
agreement  with  SOS,  moreover,  AGF 
succeeded  in  reducing  somewhat  the  scale 
of  maintenance  vehicles  assigned  to  the 
infantry  regiment.  But  the  mountainous 
backlog  of  equipment  left  behind  by  the 
Western  Task  Force  for  lack  of  shipping  to 
move  it  vividly  demonstrated  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  economies  thus  far  achieved. 
On  2 October  the  War  Department  or- 
dered the  three  major  commands  to  review 
their  tables  of  organization  with  a view  to 


eliminating  20  percent  of  the  motor  trans- 
port and  15  percent  of  the  personnel.  This 
order,  as  G-3  admitted,  remained  essen- 
tially an  exhortation,  since  no  machinery 
of  enforcement — no  board  of  “No-Men,” 
as  General  McNair  had  urged — was  pro- 
vided to  overrule  pleas  to  retain  or  aug- 
ment equipment  allowances.  Each  com- 
mand, in  effect,  was  told  to  provide  its 
own  “No-Men.”  When  the  War  Depart- 
ment a little  later  reduced  the  troop  basis, 
notably  in  armored,  mobile,  and  heavily 
equipped  components,  it  confessed  in  effect 
that  the  Army  was  still  equipped  on  a 
scale  too  lavish  to  permit  its  full  deploy- 
ment overseas  in  available  shipping.  The 
trend,  it  was  announced,  must  be  “toward 
light,  easily  transportable  units.” 9 

Pressure  to  add  armament  to  units  was 
heavy  and  continuous.  A proposal  by 
General  Somervell  in  spring  of  1943,  for 
example,  would  have  quadrupled  the 
number  of  truck-mounted  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine guns  and  provided  many  3-inch 
antitank  cannon  for  protecting  motor  con- 
voys and  advanced  depots.  There  were 
other  demands  to  assign  heavier  weapons 
organically  to  divisions,  which  meant 
adding  more  organic  transport  as  well. 
Partly  because  of  the  growing  emphasis 
on  air  power,  partly  because  of  the  tem- 
perament and  convictions  of  General 
McNair,  the  task  of  making  units  light 
and  transportable  fell  mainly  upon  the 
Army  Ground  Forces.  An  AGF  Reduction 
Board  early  in  1943  proposed  sweeping 


8 ( 1 ) Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  A GF  I,  pp. 
28  1-82.  (2)  JAdC  7,  1 5 May  43,  title:  Measures  for 
Effecting  Economies  in  Cargo  Shipg.  (3)  JCS  339,  26 
May  43,  same  title. 

a (1)  Memo,  G-3  for  AGF  and  SOS,  25  Oct  42,  sub: 
Tr  Basis  1943,  WDGCT  320.2  Gen  (10-25-42).  (2) 
AG  ltr  to  maj  comds,  2 Oct  42,  sub:  Revision  of  Orgn 
and  Equip  Reqmts,  AG  400  (9-30-42).  (3)  Greenfield, 
Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp.  286-89. 
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alterations  in  the  organization  tables  of 
virtually  all  ground  combat  units,  involv- 
ing a reduction  of  the  infantry  division’s 
vehicles,  for  example,  from  2,149  to  1,640, 
its  antitank  and  field  artillery  pieces  from 
181  to  129.  These  reforms  were  accepted 
only  in  part.  In  revised  tables  issued  in 
July  1943,  the  infantry  division  emerged 
with  2,012  vehicles  and  123  artillery 
pieces.  The  armored  division,  however, 
which  in  March  1942  had  490  tanks  and 
3,630  wheeled  noncombat  vehicles,  was 
pared  down  drastically  in  1943  to  263 
tanks  and  2,653  noncombat  vehicles.10 

In  the  service  establishment,  economy 
came  even  more  slowly.  Service  support  in 
most  overseas  theaters  was  inadequate 
throughout  1942,  and  the  SOS  fought  per- 
sistently to  build  it  up.  Economies  were 
sought  primarily  by  elimination  of  units 
of  regimental  and  brigade  size  (too  large 
for  most  overseas  areas)  and  by  creating 
general  purpose,  composite  organizations 
with  interchangeable  parts  rather  than 
specialized  units.  But  this  program  was 
hardly  more  than  well  under  way  in 
spring  of  1943.*  11 

Standardization  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies and  of  the  quantities  in  which  they 
were  issued  was  itself  a potential  source  of 
wasted  shipping  space  whenever  the  plan- 
ners failed  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  peculiar  local  conditions  under 
which  the  material  was  to  be  used.  The 
problem  was  not  as  simple,  perhaps,  as 
the  more  flagrant  mistakes — stockpiling 
of  antifreeze  fluid  and  wool  shirts  in  Puerto 
Rico,  for  example — would  indicate.  Spe- 
cialization to  fit  local  conditions  could  be 
carried  too  far — as  commanders  in  the 
Pacific  found  when  they  equipped  their 
troops  lightly  in  the  Japanese  manner — 
and  it  might  require  more,  not  less  ship- 
ping. Nevertheless,  it  seemed  difficult  to 


justify  the  shipping  of  full  allowances  of 
trucks  to  Pacific  islands  that  were  devoid 
of  roads,  or  full  allowances  of  ground  ra- 
dio equipment  to  air  squadrons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  British  com- 
munications net  was  at  their  disposal.  And 
the  overburdening  of  the  individual  sol- 
dier going  overseas  (a  composite  evil 
resulting  both  from  overspecialization  and 
overstandardization)  remained  generally 
unremedied  in  the  spring  of  1943.  Officers 
as  highly  placed  as  General  McNair  con- 
sidered it  scandalous,  but  were  apparently 
unable  to  do  anything  about  it.  In  gen- 
eral, the  War  Department  had  to  depend 
on  overseas  commanders  to  request  what- 
ever departures  from  standard  equipment 
tables  they  considered  appropriate  for 
their  particular  areas,  but  overseas  com- 
manders, while  quick  to  ask  for  additional 
equipment  and  supplies,  both  standard 
and  special,  seldom  bothered  to  specify 
which  items  troops  coming  into  their  areas 
might  leave  behind.  In  April  1943  the 
War  Department  was  still  admonishing 
them  to  do  so.  “The  issue  of  equipment  to 
individuals  and  units,”  an  investigating 
committee  observed  later  in  the  summer, 
“simply  because  the  documentary  tables 
call  for  it,  is  sheer  waste.”  12 


'"(1)  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  AGF  I,  pp. 
290ffand  tables  on  pp.  274-75,  320-21. 

All  these  changes  involved  changes  in  personnel 
strength  as  well.  (2)  See  below,  Apps.f/VT|A-5| 

11  (1)  See  above,  |Ch,  XIlTJ(2)  Memo,  Marshall  for 
McNair,  Somervell,  and  Edwards,  29  Dec  42.  (3) 
Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  31  Dec  42,  sub:  Orgn  of 
Sv  Trs.  Last  two  in  CofS  WDGS  (3A)  folder,  Hq 
ASF.  (4)  Memo,  Lutes  for  CofS  ASF,  5 May  43,  sub: 
Proposed  Orgn  of  Sv  Activities,  Sv  Trs  1942-43 
folder,  Case  55,  Lutes  File.  (5)  Memo,  G-3  for  CG 
SOS,  1 2 Jan  43,  sub:  Reorgn  of  Sv  U nits,  WDGCT 
320  (1-12-43). 

12  (1)  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board, 
p.  54.  (2)  JCS  339  citedln.  8f3ll  (3)  WD  Itr  to  overseas 
comdrs,  5 Apr  43,  sub:  Equip  and  Sup  To  Accommo- 
date Overseas  Tr  Mvmts,  AG  400  (3-4-43). 
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Economy  through  packing  and  crating, 
especially  of  motor  vehicles,  was  energet- 
ically pursued  and  loudly  debated 
through  1942.  Early  British  estimates  for 
the  Bolero  program  looked  forward  to 
massive  savings  by  shipping  vehicles  com- 
pletely knocked  down  (CKD)  in  crates, 
but  the  problem  of  assembling  the  vehicles 
at  the  receiving  end  created  difficulties. 
Before  the  end  of  1942  some  vehicles  were 
being  shipped  CKD  to  the  British  Isles, 
though  in  limited  numbers  because  of  the 
shortage  of  labor,  and  also  to  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand;  plans  to  set  up 
CKD  assembly  facilities  in  the  Red  Sea 
area  did  not  materialize.  The  more  widely 
used  method  of  shipment  was  the  more 
easily  assembled  twin-unit  pack  (TUP), 
or  medium  knocked  down  pack  (MKD), 
which  by  the  end  of  1942  had  been  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  it  occupied  only 
about  a third  of  the  space  occupied  by  a 
fully  erected  truck.  This  technique,  by 
which  two  vehicles  were  broken  down  suf- 
ficiently to  be  crated  in  from  two  to  five 
separate  packs,  superseded  earlier  vari- 
ants, such  as  the  single-unit  pack  (SUP), 
and  was  used  to  ship  large  numbers  of 
standard  vehicles  to  practically  all  the 
theaters,  except  where  adequate  CKD  fa- 
cilities existed  and  in  combat-loaded 
movements.  TUP  shipments  offered  the 
advantage  that  they  could  be  erected  by 
comparatively  inexperienced  personnel 
without  heavy  tools;  two  mechanics  with 
eight  unskilled  helpers  performed  satis- 
factorily in  one  test.  At  the  beginning  of 
1943  plans  envisaged  crating  of  80  percent 
of  all  vehicles  to  be  sent  overseas  in  that 
year,  a goal  that  in  fact  was  almost  at- 
tained. 

Economy  in  the  shipment  of  vehicles 
was  also  sought  through  the  provision  of 
sufficient  spare  parts  to  ensure  maximum 


use  of  all  vehicles  sent  overseas.  The  major 
problem  here  was  in  maintaining  the  large 
number  of  old-model  nonstandard  vehi- 
cles overseas  that  were  used  by  British 
forces.  A General  Motors  representative 
returning  from  the  Middle  East  in  Febru- 
ary 1943  reported  that  out  of  120,000 
(largely  American-type)  vehicles  in  that 
whole  area,  20,000  were  laid  up  for  re- 
pairs. American  forces  in  the  Pacific  were 
also  plagued  by  the  “old-model”  prob- 
lem.13 

Improvements  in  stowage  and  packing 
were  sought  in  many  other  ways.  By  mid- 
1943,  for  example,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment reported  an  8 percent  saving  in 
space  through  better-designed  ammuni- 
tion containers.  A new  “V”-type  fiber  box 
had  allegedly  brought  about  a 16  percent 
saving  in  the  packing  of  subsistence.  By 
removing  one  wheel  of  motorcycles  and 
rearranging  other  parts  in  packing,  ship- 
ping space  had  been  reduced  by  a third, 
and  a similar  saving  had  been  made  in 
packing  the  Browning  .50-caliber  machine 
gun.  Savings  in  shipping  space  by  such 
means  were  reported  in  June  1943  to  have 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  Army  supplies  shipped  overseas.14 

Construction  materials,  an  important 
category  of  military  cargo,  were  used  in 

13  (1)  Min,  3d  mtg  U.S.-Br  Planners,  12  Apr  42, 
ABC  381  Bolero  (3-16-42)  Sec  5.  (2)  Memo,  Somer- 
vell for  Marshall,  20  Oct  42,  CofS  WDGS  1942  (3 A) 
folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall, 
24  Sep  42,  CofS  WDGS  1942  (2)  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (4) 
CCS  1 10/4,  22  Oct  42,  title:  Shipt  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
(5)  See  other  papers  in  the  CCS  1 10  series.  (6)  See  451 
Vehicles  Misc  1943  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (7)  Ping  Div 
SOS  Diary,  19  Feb  43  entry,  Ping  Div  ASF.  (8)  Ward- 
low,  Trans  II,  Ch.  V,  table  on  p.  91,  showing  76  per- 
cent of  1943  vehicle  shipments  made  in  boxes.  (9) 
MBW  29,  14  Sep  42,  title:  Shipg  Reqmts  for  Automo- 
tive Equip.  (10)  See  other  papers  in  the  MBW  29 
series. 

14  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  1943,  pp. 
78-79.  Basis  for  figures  is  not  given. 
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enormous  quantities  in  the  development 
of  outposts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  along  lines  of  communications  during 
1942.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  course 
of  the  war  had  left  a backwash  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops,  elaborately  housed 
and  fortified  in  areas  far  from  combat. 
Merely  to  maintain  these  forces  was  a 
heavy  drain  on  shipping,  a cost  that  had 
to  be  weighed  against  the  tonnages  re- 
quired to  redeploy  them  elsewhere;  rede- 
ployment did  not  really  get  under  way 
until  early  1943.  It  also  proved  difficult  to 
curb  lavish  construction  in  static  areas, 
despite  repeated  orders  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  abandon  unessential  projects 
and  to  employ  only  “theater  of  operations” 
types  of  building.  As  late  as  March  1943, 
The  Inspector  General,  after  touring  the 
Caribbean  Defense  Command,  found  that 
planned  construction  for  the  coming  year 
in  that  area  had  been  reduced  by  only 
about  $11  million  out  of  a total  outlay  of 
$162  million,  a result,  it  appeared,  of  Gen- 
eral Brett’s  uncertainty  as  to  the  strategic 
role  of  his  command.  “No  nation,”  an  in- 
vestigating committee  declared  severely  in 
summer  of  1943,  referring  to  this  persistent 
problem,  “is  rich  enough  or  productive 
enough  to  supply  and  maintain  battle- 
fronts  where  there  is  no  longer  a battle.”  15 
After  more  than  a year  of  war  the  effort 
to  build  up  reserve  and  operating  stocks 
overseas,  “filling  the  pipeline,”  was  bear- 
ing fruit.  The  pipeline,  to  be  sure,  was  in 
no  literal  sense  full.  There  were  shortages 
of  specific  critical  items,  such  as  signal 
equipment,  in  most  theaters,  and  general 
shortages  in  some  theaters.  But  there  were 
also  huge  and  embarrassing  accumula- 
tions— subsistence  and  small  arms  ammu- 
nition in  North  Africa,  aircraft  bombs  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Admiral  King 
wrote  indignantly  in  February  1943  of  the 
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stagnation  of  supplies  in  theater  reservoirs, 
both  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  excessive 
stockages  resulting  from  overindulgence 
in  Washington  and  the  greed  of  theater 
commanders.16  Inordinately  high  author- 
ized levels  of  supply  were  partly  respon- 
sible for  this  condition,  but  few  reductions 
were  made  before  mid- 1943.  Imbalance, 
however,  was  a result  of  many  causes — 
fluctuating  expenditures,  emergency  ship- 
ments and  issues,  lax  control  over  the 
more  plentiful  categories  of  supply,  and 
rudimentary  stock  control  methods.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  stock  control  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  until  spring  of  1943  that 
the  War  Department  put  its  own  house  in 
order  and  began  to  institute  effective  con- 
trols overseas.  Of  all  the  overseas  theaters, 
only  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 
before  the  end  of  1942,  had  reasonably  ef- 
ficient supply  systems.  A War  Department 
letter  late  in  February  1943,  confessing 
that  supply  had  been  “relatively  uncon- 
trolled,” directed  theater  commanders  to 
survey  their  establishments  and  to  “seek 
out  overstockage  and  stagnation.”  17 
The  winter  and  spring  of  1943  saw  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  movement  for 
economy  and  conservation  in  the  Army, 


15  (1)  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board, 
pp.  56-58.  (2)  WD  ltr  to  various  comdrs,  16  Apr  42, 
sub:  WD  Construction  and  Real  Estate  Policy,  AG 
600.12  (4-15-42).  (3)  Other  ltrs  in  same  series.  (4)  WD 
Memo  W 100-3-42,  14  Oct  42,  sub:  Jt  Use  of  Con- 
struction Mats  . . . . (5)  WD  Memo  W 1 00- 1 1 -43, 
2 7 Apr  43,  sub:  Rpts  on  Overseas  Construction.  (6) 
JCS  339,  App.  A,  citedln,  8(3)1 

16  (1)  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Review  Board, 
pp.  35-36,  41-44,  50.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross,  27 
Mar  43.  (3)  Ltr,  Magruder  to  Lutes,  28  Mar  43.  Last 
two  in  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (4)  Memo,  COMINCH 
for  CINC’s  Pac  and  Atlantic  Fleets,  and  Vice  CNO, 
1 1 Feb  43,  G-4/400. 

17  (1)  WD  Memo  W700-1  1-43,  24  Feb  43.  (2)  W'D 
ltr,  1 Oct  42,  sub:  Excess  Issues  of  Equip,  AG  400 
(9-25-42). 
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coinciding  with  the  considerable  public 
attention  then  being  focused  upon  propos- 
als to  remove  military  procurement  from 
the  control  of  the  armed  services.  Assistant 
Secretary  McCloy’s  tour  of  some  of  the 
battle  fronts  in  the  spring  focused  public 
and  governmental  attention  upon  waste 
and  overstockage  in  overseas  theaters.  In 
ASF  there  was  some  discussion  of  creating 
an  “economy”  officer  with  wide  authority 
similar  to  the  highly  placed  British  Comp- 
troller General  of  Economy.  This  British 
official  was  responsible  not  merely  for 
maintenance  policies,  salvage,  and  conser- 
vation through  use  of  substitutes — activ- 
ities supervised  in  the  United  States  by 
separate  ASF  agencies — but  more  broadly 
for  making  the  British  Army  economy- 
minded.  General  Lee  wrote  Somervell 
that  American  troops  coming  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater  had  been  guilty  of  shocking 
“wastefulness  and  wanton  destruction  of 
property,  equipment  and  supplies,”  and 
suggested  that  the  British  Comptroller 
General  of  Economy,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Buck- 
ley,  be  invited  to  tour  Army  installations 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  indoc- 
trinate American  troops  in  British  econ- 
omy measures.18  This  suggestion  aroused 
no  enthusiasm  in  Somervell’s  headquar- 
ters, where  it  was  argued  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  making  economy  a function 
of  command  would  not  lend  itself  to  the 
British  method  of  supervision.  It  was  felt 
that  the  gospel  of  economy  had  made 
more  headway  in  the  States  than  overseas, 
and  that  the  first  place  to  attack  waste 
should  be  on  the  battlefield.  Lee’s  sugges- 
tion was  tactfully  rejected,  and  General 
Marshall  addressed  new  and  strongly 
worded  orders  to  theater  commanders  to 
instill  supply  discipline  in  their  troops. 
Greater  pressure  was  also  applied  to  have 
scrap  metal  and  other  salvage  in  overseas 


theaters  collected  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  ASF  a poster  display 
program  was  launched  to  make  troops  in 
the  zone  of  interior  more  economy- 
minded,  and  the  editing  of  requisitions  at 
ports  of  embarkation  became  noticeably 
“tougher.”  19 

Administrative  Improvements  in 
Overseas  Supply  and  Deployment 

A parallel  effort,  the  development  of 
standing  operating  procedures,  probably 
yielded  more  substantial  economies  than 
the  measures  directly  aimed  at  economy. 
The  late  winter  and  spring  of  1943  saw  a 
general  stabilization  of  the  procedures  of 
overseas  supply  and  deployment,  round- 
ing off  the  improvements  and  experimen- 
tation of  the  year  preceding."0  The  most 
significant  development  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  unregulated  automatic  supply.  In 
May  1943  subsistence  and  fuel  joined  the 
controlled  list  on  a status  report  basis. 
Three  reports  were  prescribed:  the  month- 
ly Materiel  Status  Report,  now  shorn  of 
its  ammunition  items;  a monthly  Auto- 
matic Supply  Report  for  subsistence,  some 
medical  supplies,  and  fuel;  and  an  Am- 
munition Supply  Report  submitted  every 
ten  days.  The  job  of  preparing  them  was 
assigned  primarily  to  the  ports  (except  for 
certain  data  inserted  in  the  Materiel  Status 


Ltr.  Leo  to  Somervell,  1 1 May  43,  ETO  (6) 
1942-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

*“  (1)  Corresp  in  ETO  (6)  1942  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2) 
Memo,  G.  H.  Chambers  for  Gen  Clay,  18  Mar  43, 
Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File.  (3)  ASF  Circular  S850- 19-43, 
1 Apr  43,  sub:  Conservation  Indoctrination  Through 
Medium  of  Display  Posters.  (4)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  1943,  pp.  106-07.  (5)  Leighton, 
Overseas  Supply'  Policies  and  Procedures,  pp.  210-13, 
OCMH. 
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Report  at  technical  service  headquarters), 
and  overseas  commanders  were  finally  re- 
quired to  forward  to  the  ports,  under  a 
prescribed  schedule,  the  necessary  infor- 
mation relating  to  supply  status  in  their 
commands.  OPD  similarly  was  required 
to  provide  the  ports  with  timely  troop 
basis  data.  The  new  reports,  finally,  were 
to  serve  not  merely  as  instruments  of  sta- 
tistical control  but  as  a basis  for  automatic 
supply  action  as  well.  Thus  ended  the  ex- 
periment launched  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber, though  some  time  passed  before  the 
procedures  of  status  report  supply  were 
fully  clarified.  Control  of  these  items  was 
still  lodged  in  OPD,  which  had  the. allo- 
cating power,  and  in  AAF  and  ASF  head- 
quarters and  the  technical  services,  which 
administered  their  distribution;  petro- 
leum products  were  controlled  through 
the  machinery  of  the  Army-Navy  Petro- 
leum Board  . But  control  of  all  these  com- 
modities, as  well  as  of  those  which  the 
ports  shipped  independently,  depended 
absolutely  on  the  supply  status  informa- 
tion that  now  funneled  into  the  ports. 
With  the  shutting  off  of  unregulated  ship- 
ments to  North  Africa  in  the  spring,  the 
bulk  of  all  overseas  supply  came  under  the 
requisition  method,  and  most  automatic 
shipments,  whether  of  scarce  or  plentiful 
categories,  were  based  on  the  new  periodic 
status  reports.  Unregulated  automatic 
supply  was  reserved  for  the  critical  early 
stages  of  new  operations.21 

Procedures  of  ammunition  supply  un- 
derwent other  changes.  Early  in  1943 
theater  ammunition  levels,  like  other 
categories,  were  redefined  in  terms  of  days 
of  supply;  the  unit  of  fire  was  retained 
only  for  tactical  computations  within  a 
theater,  and  theater  commanders  were 
permitted  to  adjust  its  content  to  suit  their 
own  operating  conditions.  The  War  De- 


partment prescribed  a uniform  ammuni- 
tion day  of  supply,  applying  to  all  thea- 
ters, for  each  category.  Later  in  the  spring 
a reporting  system  was  instituted  designed 
to  amass  expenditure  data  from  each  the- 
ater in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  eventu- 
ally establishing  separate  days  of  supply 
for  each  theater.  Before  midyear  the  War 
Department  was  acting  upon  theater  rec- 
ommendations to  change  prescribed  levels, 
the  number  of  rounds  in  the  day  of  supply, 
and  percentages  by  types,  though  separate 
days  of  supply  for  each  theater  were  not 
developed.  In  the  spring,  too,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  overseas  teams 
of  trained  officers,  familiar  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Army  Supply  Program  and 
the  uses  of  statistics,  to  study  conditions 
affecting  expenditure  of  ammunition  and 
wear  and  attrition  of  equipment.  In  June 
these  teams  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
theater  commanders,  who  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  and  forwarding 
expenditure  and  maintenance  data  of  all 
kinds.22 

Prescribed  levels  of  all  overseas  reserves 
underwent  wholesale  revision  in  July  1943. 


(See  Appendix  F-l.)  Reductions  were  mod- 


est, but  operating  levels  (working  stocks) 
over  and  above  minimum  reserves  were 
now  restricted  to  subsistence  (Class  I sup- 
ply), noncontrolled  equipment  (Class  II), 
and  fuel  (Class  III),  and  were  not  nor- 
mally to  exceed  ninety  days  of  supply. 


21  (l)  See  WD  ltr,  5 May  43,  sub:  Materiel  Status 
Rpt,  Automatic  Sup  Rpt,  Am  Sup  Rpt,  AG  400 
(4-25-43).  (2)  See  also,  History  of  the  Planning  Divi- 
sion, ASF,  Vol.  II.  Ch.  X,  OCMH.  (3)  Leighton, 
Overseas  Supply  Policies  and  Procedures,  pp.  198- 
201,  OCMH. 

22  (1)  WD  ltr,  1 6 Feb  43,  sub:  Am  Sup  Policy,  AG 
400  (2-13-43).  (2)  Report  of  WD  Procurement  Re- 
view Board,  p.  49.  (3)  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field 
Manual:  Organizational,  Technical  and  Logistical 
Data,  Oct  43,  par.  321.  (4)  See  above, [Chs.  XII-~XIII. 
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Their  determination  was  left  to  the  port, 
by  agreement  with  the  theater.23 

Port  reserves,  another  cushion  against 
emergency,  were  also  acquiring  new  uses. 
By  1943  the  expanding  system  of  filler 
depots  backing  up  the  ports  was  fulfilling 
most  of  the  purposes  of  port  reserves,  even 
the  provision  of  filler  cargo  on  short  notice. 
During  March  and  April  an  experiment 
was  run  at  San  Francisco,  using  the  stock 
at  the  port  essentially  as  a filler  depot  dur- 
ing normal  and  slack  periods  and  drawing 
upon  other  filler  depots  when  the  work- 
load became  heavier.  A regular  flow  of  re- 
plenishment shipments  into  the  port  stocks 
was  maintained  and,  through  careful 
scheduling,  part  of  the  work  of  marking 
and  packing  for  overseas  shipment  was 
shifted  to  the  filler  depots.  Port  stocks  of 
this  kind  were  generally  authorized  in 
July,  quantities  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  port  commanders.  In  effect,  a back- 
wash was  eliminated  from  the  flow  of  sup- 
ply— the  concept  of  the  flowing  pipeline 
was  replacing  that  of  reserves  stocked  in 
echelon. 24 

During  the  first  half  of  1943  the  mark- 
ing system  for  overseas  shipments  finally 
approached  a point  of  refinement  that  per- 
mitted theater  officials  to  identify  the 
item  shipped  with  the  item  requested.  The 
theaters  in  1942  had  been  given  the  task 
of  developing  their  own  marking  codes, 
and  it  was  the  European  theater  that  de- 
veloped the  basic  elements  of  the  system 
finally  adopted.  The  essence  of  the  plan 
was  the  use  of  a single  code  symbol  in  all 
shipping  papers  and  correspondence  per- 
taining to  shipments  based  on  a single 
requisition.  The  common  denominator 
was  the  symbol  identifying  the  originat- 
ing requisition.  Thus,  “A007”  might  be 
the  seventh  in  the  series  “A”  of  Quarter- 
master requisitions  (assigned  the  block  of 


numbers  001  to  099).  In  front  of  the  requi- 
sition symbol  was  placed  the  four-letter 
symbol  of  the  overseas  base,  together  with 
the  abbreviations  of  the  procuring  service 
and  the  class  of  supply — “BOBO-QMII- 
A007.”  Further  letter  and  number  sym- 
bols might  be  added  to  the  requisition 
symbol  to  designate  a partial  shipment  on 
a requisition,  or  a specific  depot  in  the 
theater  to  which  it  was  destined — highly 
important  refinements  from  the  theater’s 
point  of  view.  To  the  supply  organization 
in  the  European  theater  this  system  prom- 
ised to  remedy  the  chronic  delays  and 
other  defects  in  the  current  procedures  by 
which  the  theater  was  notified  of  the  status 
of  its  requests  and  of  the  movement  of  in- 
coming shipments.  It  would  permit 
prompt  notification  by  cable  of  all  items 
in  a shipment  before  it  left  New  York, 
without  danger  of  confusion  over  nomen- 
clature. It  would  also  permit  the  routing 
of  incoming  shipments  promptly  to  their 
users. 

The  system  encountered  strong  opposi- 
tion in  the  Transportation  Corps,  which 
placed  its  trust  in  improving  the  existing 
manifest  procedures  and  feared  that  the 
new  method  would  require  complete  re- 
indoctrination of  supply  and  shipping  per- 
sonnel with  resulting  disruption  of  oper- 
ations. General  Lutes,  while  more  favor- 
ably inclined,  objected  that  the  theater 
wanted  the  ASF  to  “go  into  the  retail 
business”  by  documenting  its  shipments 


23  (1)  See  WD  ltr,  10  Jul  43,  sub:  Levels  of  Sup 
. . . , AG  400  (7-8-43).  (2)  See  also,  History  of  the 
Planning  Division,  ASF,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  XI,  OCMH. 
(3)  Leighton,  Overseas  Supply  Policies  and  Proce- 
dures, pp.  201-02,  OCMH. 

24  ( 1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Gross,  21  Jul  43,  SPDDI 
323.91  POE  file,  OCT.  (2)  Leighton,  Overseas  Sup- 
ply Policies  and  Procedures,  pp.  144-47,  OCMH. 
(3)  Larson,  Role  of  the  Transportation  Corps  in 
Oversea  Supply,  pp.  46-52,  OCT  HB. 
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for  direct  delivery  to  a specific  depot.25 
The  whole  system  of  overseas  supply,  of 
course,  rested  on  the  principle  of  whole- 
sale distribution  from  the  United  States  to 
the  theater,  which  in  turn  implied  a system 
of  graded  distribution  in  the  theater.  In 
Australia  such  a system  had  been  devel- 
oped, but  in  the  United  Kingdom  short 
distances,  crowded  facilities,  and  other 
factors  made  it  necessary  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  direct  movement  of  shipments 
from  the  ports  to  the  interior  depots. 

The  European  theater  pressed  its  case 
with  vigor,  however,  and  in  May  the  new 
marking  system  was  formally  offered  to 
overseas  commanders  and  shortly  there- 
after put  into  effect.  Under  this  system,  it 
was  explained,  “separate  shipments  may 
be  identified  by  container  and  . . . ship- 
ping papers  may  be  dispatched  and  con- 
nected with  the  shipments  concerned. ” 26 
In  July,  as  a corollary  of  standardization 
in  marking  shipments,  the  War  Depart- 
ment put  into  tentative  operation  a single 
standardized  shipping  document,  pre- 
pared in  multiple  copies  at  the  depot  orig- 
inating a shipment  and  replacing  most  of 
the  multitude  of  shipping  papers  formerly 
used  at  various  stages  of  the  journey. 
About  the  same  time,  finally,  a significant 
distinction  was  established  between  supply 
and  transportation  channels  in  the  flow  of 
information  connected  with  shipments.  As 
the  official  instructions  stated: 

The  limitation  of  information  flowing 
along  the  transportation  channels  . . . will 
simplify  tremendously  the  processing  and 
preparation  of  shipping  papers.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  transportation  agencies  should  be 
basically  interested  only  in  packages,  and  be- 
come interested  in  contents  or  identification 
by  article  only  when  such  information  is 
necessary  to  identify  shipments.27 

“Marking  is  a step  child  of  many  War 
Department  agencies,”  General  Lutes 


wryly  commented  in  May  1943  in  the 
midst  of  these  administrative  reforms.  “It 
is  considered  so  simple  that  it  is  every- 
body’s business,  until  the  real  work  of  de- 
veloping policies  begins,  at  which  time 
these  agencies  begin  to  drop  out.”  28  By 
the  middle  of  the  year,  happily,  the  proc- 
ess had  been  virtually  completed. 

The  general  movement  toward  admin- 
istrative stabilization  brought  two  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  procedures  for 
equipping  troops  going  overseas.  The  first 
was  a change  in  the  procedures  for  trans- 
ferring equipment  from  units  in  training 
to  alerted  units.  Until  September  1942  an 
alerted  unit,  after  exhausting  normal  local 
sources  of  supply  at  and  near  the  home 
station,  drew  first  upon  units  near  at  hand 
and  then  upon  more  distant  ones.  This 
involved  complex  administrative  chan- 
nels, and  alternating  action  by  supply  and 
tactical  agencies — the  station  supply  of- 
ficer, after  drawing  upon  local  sources,  re- 
ported shortages  to  the  unit  commander, 
who  relayed  them  to  the  major  command 
to  which  the  unit  belonged,  which  filled 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  other  units 
under  control  of  the  major  command  be- 
fore reporting  the  remaining  shortages 
(back  into  supply  channels)  to  the  supply 
services.  Thus  units  in  training  had  to  give 
up  equipment  before  the  supply  services 
had  the  opportunity  to  draw  upon  depot 


-3  Ltr,  Lutes  to  Lee,  6 Mar  43,  ETO  folder,  Lutes 
File. 

-"  WD  ltr,  26  May  43,  sub:  Identification  of  Sepa- 
rate Shipts  to  Overseas  Destinations,  AG  400.161 
(5-22-43). 

-r  (1)  Quoted  in  Leighton,  The  Problem  of  Troop 
and  Cargo  Flow  in  Preparing  the  European  Invasion, 
pp.  75-76,  OCMH.  (2)  Papers  in  AG  400.161 
(3-19-43).  (3)  Ruppenthal,  Logistical  Support  of  the 
Armies,  Ch.  III. 

-*  Ltr,  Gen  Lutes  to  Maj  Gen  Everett  S.  Hughes, 
9 May  43,  Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File. 
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stocks  beyond  the  immediate  orbit  of  the 
alerted  unit.  A revision  of  standard  in- 
structions (Inclosure  No.  1 to  movement 
orders)  issued  on  1 September  1942  estab- 
lished a new  sequence  of  action:  station 
supply  officers  reported  shortages  directly 
to  the  supply  services  immediately  after 
exhausting  local  station  and  depot  stocks, 
and  the  supply  services  tapped  all  their 
depot  resources  before  referring  remain- 
ing shortages  to  SOS  headquarters,  which 
in  turn  referred  them  to  the  major  com- 
mands to  fill  by  transfers  from  other  units. 
The  new  procedure,  happily,  went  into 
effect  before  the  turmoil  of  troop  move- 
ments for  North  Africa  began. 29 

Largely  as  a reaction  to  that  turmoil, 
the  system  of  status  reporting  on  readiness 
of  alerted  units  was  tightened  in  Novem- 
ber 1942  to  include  specific  reports  on 
readiness  in  terms  of  equipment.  Com- 
manders making  the  reports  were  admon- 
ished to  be  precise  (“remarks  such  as  25 
per  cent  equipment  shortages;  so  and  so 
has  fulfilled  responsibilities;  and  lists  of 
shortages  have  been  submitted  to  proper 
agencies,  will  not  be  used  since  they  fail  to 
indicate  the  true  status  of  equipment.”) 30 
A whole  system  of  supporting  reports  soon 
grew  up  within  the  SOS  establishment 
with  a view  to  providing  an  up-to-date 
picture  of  the  equipment  status  of  high- 
priority  units  and  of  sources  available  for 
filling  shortages.  Early  in  January  1943 
inspections  of  alerted  units  by  The  In- 
spector General,  formerly  made  sporadi- 
cally or  on  request,  became  regular  pro- 
cedure.31 

This  last  measure  was  part  of  the  whole 
effort  to  establish  an  orderly  and  synchro- 
nized process  of  organization,  training, 
and  equipping  for  troops  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  deployment  plans 
might  be  based  upon  reasonably  reliable 


knowledge  of  the  forces  that  would  be 
ready  for  overseas  service  at  a given  date. 
Basic  to  the  whole  system  was  the  War 
Department’s  Six  Months’  List,  a periodic 
forecast  of  units  expected  to  move  over- 
seas within  that  period,  based  upon  a bal- 
ancing of  requirements  laid  down  by 
OPD  and  the  major  commands’  expecta- 
tions of  meeting  them.  The  procedural 
monument  of  the  system  was  “POM” 
(Preparation  for  Overseas  Movement),  a 
thirty-four-page  pamphlet  of  instructions 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  duties  of  all 
agencies  concerned  in  overseas  movement. 
A composite  product  of  many  hands  in 
the  three  major  commands  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  (the  provisions  dealing  with 
equipment  and  transportation  naturally 
originated  mainly  in  SOS),  the  first  edi- 
tion appeared  on  1 February  1943.  POM 
was  widely  distributed,  unlike  the  classi- 
fied Inclosure  No.  1 to  movement  orders 
which  it  replaced,  and  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  unit  and  station  commanders 
well  in  advance  of  the  date  when  prepara- 
tions  were  to  begin.  {Chart  10 1 Those 
preparations,  as  far  as  completion  of 
equipment  was  concerned,  normally  could 
now  be  expected  to  begin  at  least  three 
months  before  the  unit  sailed,  when  its 
commander,  or  the  station  commander, 
was  notified  of  its  assignment  to  an  A-4 
priority  for  equipment.  This  inaugurated 
the  process  of  equipment  inspections  and 


( 1 ) Incl  No.  1 , 1 Sep  42,  AG  370.5.  (2)  See  Charts 

TO 

•lu  Ltr,  SOS,  26  Nov  42,  sub:  Shortage  Rpts,  SPX 
400  (11-25-42). 

31  (1)  Memo,  OPD  for  AGF,  AAF,  and  SOS,  29 
Nov  42,  sub:  Status  Rpts  for  Units  Scheduled  for 
Overseas  Mvmt,  and  revision  of  4 Feb  43,  OPD  370-5. 
(2)  WD  ltr,  5 Jan  43,  sub:  Orgn,  Tng,  and  Equipg  of 
Units  for  Overseas  Sv,  AG  320.2  (1-2-43).  (3)  Distrib 
Div,  ASF,  History  of  Supply  in  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
Ch.  IV,  OCMH. 


Chart  10 — Procedure  for  Equipping  a Typical  AGF  Unit  for  Overseas  Movement  (POM):  February  1943 
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progressive  filling  of  shortages  leading  up 
to  final  readiness.32 

All  this  was  only  a beginning;  sterner 
measures  were  over  the  horizon.  The 
cumulative  net  effect  of  all  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  continuing  logistical  overhead  of 
war  can  scarcely  be  measured  since  so 
much  of  it  consisted  of  immeasurable  ad- 
ministrative economies  and  more  efficient 
performance  of  routine  functions.  By 
spring  of  1943  some  effect  could  be  seen  in 
the  reduced  cargo  space  required  for  the 
complex  apparatus  of  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  accompanying  troops 
moving  overseas;  these  were  now  esti- 
mated to  occupy,  together  with  the  space 
needed  by  the  troops  themselves,  an  aver- 
age of  seven  measurement  tons  per  man, 
which  was  probably  somewhat  less  than 
that  needed  a year  earlier.33  This  was  a 
net  result  of  reductions  in  equipment  al- 
lowances and  economies  in  packing  and 
stowage,  largely  counteracted  by  the  re- 
morseless advance  of  the  technology  of 
war,  especially  in  the  demand  for  more 
mobility  and  fire  power.  The  principal 
hope,  indeed,  for  further  increasing  the 
amount  of  effective  fighting  power  that 
each  ship  could  deliver  overseas  lay  in  the 
trend  of  deployment  itself  to  become  more 
routine,  involving  a growing  proportion  of 
troops  and  materiel  ferried,  in  mass  and  in 
bulk,  to  established  bases  overseas,  with 
fewer  combat-loaded  and  task  force  move- 
ments from  the  United  States.  Only  a 
wholesale  type  of  deployment  offered 
much  scope  for  compressing  the  bulk  of 
military  cargo  by  improvements  in  pack- 
ing and  stowage  and  other  economies  in 
cargo  space  utilization.  Moreover,  the 


support  of  a growing  troop  population 
overseas  imposed  a mounting  overhead 
cost  in  shipping  that  was  far  more  difficult 
to  curtail.  Despite  all  efforts  to  economize, 
the  American  soldier  overseas  in  spring  of 
1943  still  required  for  his  support  an  aver- 
age of  1.3  ship  tons  of  cargo  each  month, 
slightly  more  than  he  had  needed  a year 
earlier.  Eventually,  of  course,  reductions 
in  initial  requirements  would  be  reflected 
in  maintenance  requirements,  but  only  to 
a limited  degree  since  food  was  a well- 
nigh  irreducible  item  and  the  expenditure 
of  fuel  and  ammunition  in  1943  was  on 
the  increase.  On  the  whole,  the  demand 
for  economy  had  not  yet  become  a perva- 
sive pressure  in  the  military  organization 
by  spring  of  1943.  In  May  the  Joint  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  (JAdC),  report- 
ing on  steps  taken  by  both  services  to  cur- 
tail overseas  construction,  reduce  organi- 
cally assigned  equipment  to  “bare  essen- 
tials,” and  lower  prescribed  levels  of  over- 
seas reserves,  gave  a long  “corrective- 
measures-are-being-taken”  review  of  the 
progress  made,  and  concluded  with  the 
recommendation  that  “no  action  by  the 
JCS  appears  necessary.”  34 


32  (I)  See  Palmer,  Wiley,  and  Keast,  AGF II,  pp. 
581-91.  (2)  Preparation  for  Overseas  Movement 
(POM),  1 Feb  43,  AG  370.5  (1-16-43).  (3)  Troop 
Movements  in  World  War  II,  31  Oct  45,  OCMH.  (4) 
Distrib  Div,  ASF,  History  of  Supply  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior,  Ch.  IV,  OCMH.  (5)  Memo,  Gen  Lutes  for 
OPD,  3 Dec  42,  in  Frierson,  Preparations  for  “Torch,” 
App.  I,  OCMH.  (6)  SeelChart  lOl 

33  (1)  In  1949  (the  most  recent  published  data) 
Army  planners  assumed  that  only  four  measurement 
tons  of  initial  equipment  were  needed  by  a soldier 
goi ng  overseas.  See  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field 
Manual:  Organizational,  Technical  and  Logistical 
Data,  Aug  49,  par.  287c.  (2)  See  also  below,  App.  A 3] 

34  (1)  ICS  339,  App.  A,  cited  n.  8(3)j.  (2)  See  below, 
Apps.  A-^|A^|A^|X3[ 
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Joint  Logistical  Planning 
and  Co-ordination 


By  the  end  of  1942  the  JCS  committee 
system  was  solidly  established,  but  it  still 
offered  no  assured  method  for  securing 
swift  and  decisive  action  in  the  face  of  in- 
terservice disagreement.  In  most  such 
cases  the  Joint  Chiefs  chose  the  outlet  of 
compromise,  however  unsatisfactory  to 
bbth  services,  rather  than  brave  the  Presi- 
dent’s annoyance  by  appealing  to  him  to 
break  a deadlock.  To  each  service  (and  to 
the  Army  Air  Forces  as  well),  the  commit- 
tee method  offered  insurance  against  un- 
due domination  or  coercion  by  the  other. 
Any  reform  aimed  at  unification,  there- 
fore— whether  by  departmental  merger  or 
merely  by  creation  of  some  form  of  joint 
general  staff  under  a single  commander- 
stood  very  little  chance  of  acceptance,  at 
least  as  a wartime  measure.  Most  efforts  at 
reform,  in  fact,  were  designed  to  improve 
the  existing  machinery  of  planning,  rather 
than  at  developing  a unified  system  of 
central  command.  In  the  field,  by  con- 
trast, operations  involving  forces  of  both 
services  normally  were  carried  out  under 
unified  command  arrangements;  this  les- 
son of  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  taken  to 
heart.  Unity  of  command  in  the  field, 
however,  had  not  been  extended  into  ad- 
ministration, especially  supply  and  trans- 
portation, which  remained  sacrosanct  pre- 
serves of  service  prerogative. 


Logistics  in  Joint  Strategic  Planning 

Since  the  central  U.S.  committee  system 
represented  a partnership  rather  than  a 
merger  of  the  services,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  strategic  planning  at  that  level 
was  largely  a process  of  reconciling  fully 
formed  points  of  view  and  objectives 
rather  than  integrated  thinking  based  on 
an  approach  free  from  service-rooted  pre- 
conceptions. As  a practical  matter,  the 
Army  ground,  Army  air,  and  Navy  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  committees  assumed  that 
their  proper  business  was  to  see  to  it  that 
joint  plans  reflected,  as  faithfully  as  possi- 
ble, the  desires  of  their  respective  chiefs. 
To  the  extent  that  these  desires  were  gen- 
eralized and  flexible,  there  was  room  for 
compromise,  and  when  a paper,  with  or 
without  accompanying  minority  reports, 
finally  reached  the  Joint  Staff  Planners,  it 
was  often  possible  for  the  latter,  after  indi- 
vidually consulting  their  chiefs,  to  reach 
agreement.  But  this  system  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  achieve  a dispassionate  bal- 
ancing of  ends  against  means.  In  the  com- 
bined committees,  the  American  mem- 
bers usually  managed  to  present  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a united  front  to  their 
British  allies.  In  their  own  house,  the  U.S. 
committees  more  often  than  not  debated 
questions  of  logistical  capabilities  in  terms 
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of  the  clashing  interests  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  The  dispute  during  November 
and  December  1942  over  assignment  of 
the  Monticello  and  the  Navy  combat  load- 
ers used  in  the  Casablanca  landings  was 
one  of  many  such  instances,  and  the  fol- 
lowing March  and  April  the  effort  of  the 
JMTC  and  JPS  to  cut  down  projected 
overseas  deployment  for  1943  to  the  indi- 
cated capacity  of  shipping  dissolved  in  a 
virtual  anarchy  of  fruitless  interservice  re- 
criminations over  the  apportionment  of 
the  cuts.  As  theJCS  Secretariat,  analyz- 
ing the  working  of  the  joint  committee 
system  early  in  1943,  cautiously  observed 
with  respect  to  the  Joint  Planners: 

At  times  they  have  become  factional  re- 
garding the  interests  of  their  respective  serv- 
ices as  a cumulative  result  of  attempting  to 
compose  disagreements. 

They  have  sometimes  entered  on  their  de- 
liberations with  instructions  from  higher  au- 
thority or  with  fixed  and  preconceived  ideas.1 

Factionalism,  of  course,  could  infest 
any  type  of  organizational  structure.  The 
JCS  Secretariat  put  its  finger  on  another 
problem  of  the  joint  committee  system 
which,  to  its  critics  from  late  1942  on, 
seemed  to  call  for  structural  change: 

Their  [referring  to  the  JPS]  studies  and 
recommendations  have,  perhaps,  not  always 
represented  the  best  and  most  expert  thought 
on  the  subject  at  hand.2 

In  the  early  development  of  theJCS  sys- 
tem the  claims  of  the  expert — and  espe- 
cially the  logistical  expert,  since  his  prov- 
ince was  so  broad — to  a voice  in  the  final 
stages  of  strategic  planning  had  been  stub- 
bornly resisted.3  The  strategic  planners 
held  generally  to  the  doctrine  that  while 
the  expert’s  knowledge  was  indispensable, 
his  conclusions  were  likely  to  be  too  nar- 
row and  inflexible  to  be  useful  in  framing 
a bold  and  imaginative  strategy.  Yet  the 


widening  gulf  between  military  supply 
programs  and  the  estimated  limits  of  na- 
tional productivity,  and  the  strong  tend- 
ency of  the  planning  staffs  to  overreach 
logistical  capabilities,  shed  a glaring  light 
during  the  latter  half  of  1942  upon  the 
difficulties,  under  the  existing  system,  of 
producing  logistically  feasible  strategy. 

Production  officials  were  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  machinery  for 
keeping  strategic  planning  in  line  with 
logistical  limitations.  One  of  the  proposals 
advanced  by  the  WPB  Planning  Commit- 
tee in  August  1942,  in  connection  with  its 
analysis  of  production  possibilities  for  the 
coming  year,  was  to  set  up  a supreme  war 
production  council  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives responsible  for  “military  strate- 
gy, production  strategy,  and  social  and 
political  strategy,”  on  a higher  plane  of 
authority  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  them- 
selves.4 This  plan  General  Somervell  de- 
nounced as  an  “inchoate  mass  of  words.”  5 6 
“What  good,”  he  demanded,  “would  be  a 
board  composed  of  an  economist,  a politi- 
cian, and  a soldier  who  does  not  know 
production?” fi  The  military  services  simi- 
larly resisted  suggestions  that  civilian  pro- 
duction officials  should  “sit  in”  when  strat- 
egy was  being  formulated.  At  a stormy 
meeting  between  military  and  WPB  offi- 

1 (l)JCS  202,  16  Jan  43,  title:  War  Ping  Agencies, 
Annex  B,  title:  Draft  Proposal  Prepared  by  JCS  Secy 
Suggesting  That  It  Be  Referred  to  JCS  by  CofS,  U.S. 
Army,  16Jan  43.  (2)  See  discussion  in  Cline,  Wash- 
ington Command  Post,  qp.  234fT.  (3)  For  the  Monticello 
affair,  see  above,  Chsl  XVllXIXl  (4)  For  deployment 
discussion  of  March- April  1943,  see  below,  Ch. 

Ixxvil 

2 Annex  B to  TCS  202  cited  n.  1(1). 

•’  See  above.lCh.  IXl 

4 Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibility  Dispute,  p. 
71. 

5 Memo,  Somervell  for  Nathan,  12  Sep  42,  WPB 
1942  (2)  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

6 Com  on  Pub  Admin  Cases,  Feasibility  Dispute,  p. 
93. 
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cials  on  6 October,  General  Somervell  ap- 
peared as  the  War  Department’s  desig- 
nated representative  “for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  strategy  to  the  War  Production 
Board”  7 — a note  of  condescension  that 
perhaps  helps  to  explain  Leon  Hender- 
son’s bitter  remark  on  that  occasion  that 
“maybe  if  we  can’t  wage  a war  on  90  bil- 
lions, we  ought  to  get  rid  of  our  present 
Joint  Chiefs,  and  find  some  who  can,”  and 
the  violent  personal  attack  that  he  then 
launched  against  Somervell  himself.8  A 
few  days  later  the  WPB  Planning  Com- 
mittee considered  the  advisability  of  at- 
tempting to  force  Somervell  to  demon- 
strate the  specific  strategic  need  for  this  or 
that  requirement.  “The  minute  these 
questions  really  get  discussed  in  the  War 
Production  Board,”  a member  predicted, 
“you  will  find  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  appear- 
ing and  not  General  Somervell.” 9 But  the 
attempt  was  not  made,  and  the  plan  for  a 
supreme  strategy-production  board  was 
quietly  dropped.10 

Somervell’s  stand  in  this  matter  did  not 
grow  out  of  unawareness  of  the  need  for  a 
more  informed  consideration  of  logistical 
factors  on  the  top  planning  levels.  On  9 
September  he  urged  General  Marshall  to 
support  a proposal  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
create  a standing  supply  committee  com- 
posed of  himself  and  the  top  Navy  supply 
officer,  Admiral  Horne,  to  which  they 
would  refer  all  matters  specifically  per- 
taining to  logistics;  General  Macready  of 
the  British  Army  Staff  would  join  the 
group  when  combined  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. Somervell  bluntly  declared  that 
the  JPS  and  CPS  were  not  competent  to 
appraise  logistical  capabilities.  “There  is 
no  one  among  the  Staff  planners  who 
knows  much  about  supply,  and  the  views 
they  express  must  therefore  be  those  of 
others,  with  consequent  delay  ...  or 


else  their  own  opinions  which  are  predi- 
cated neither  on  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence.”* 11 Somervell’s  blast  naturally 
brought  a strong  reaction  from  OPD, 
which  provided  the  Army  members  of  the 
JPS  and  JUSSC.  General  Handy  thought 
that  any  logistics  committee  that  reported 
directly  to  the  JCS  would  inevitably  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  JPS,  “since  supply 
matters  have  a definite  bearing  on  all  sub- 
jects dealing  with  strategy.”  12  Wedemeyer 
argued,  “our  planning  must  still  be  based 
on  operations,  and  not  on  logistical  factors 
alone.  Otherwise  we  will  have  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.”  13 

Meanwhile  Harry  Hopkins  had  come 
up  with  a proposal  that  the  powers  of  the 
U.S.  members  of  the  Munitions  Assign- 
ments Board  be  broadened  to  include  de- 
termination of  requirements,  and  that 
each  service  add  a director  of  require- 
ments as  an  ex  officio  member  of  that  board, 
these  directors  also  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  JPS  and  JCS  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Under  this  plan  the  MAB  would  have  be- 
come the  principal  joint  and  combined 
logistical  plans  agency,  and  the  directors 
of  requirements  the  top  logistical  authori- 
ties in  each  service.  OPD  endorsed  the 
plan  as  preferable  to  Somervell’s,  but  it 
was  a greatly  watered  down  version  of 
this  scheme  that  the  JCS  finally  adopted. 
Four  requirements  representatives  from 
each  service  were  appointed  to  serve  as 
liaison  officers  with  the  civilian  produc- 


T Ibid.,  p.  91. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  95. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  96. 

10  (1)  Ibid.,  pp.  70-104.  (2)  See  above,  ICh,  XXIIJ 

11  Memo,  Somervell  for  Marshall,  9 Sep  42, 
WDCSA  400  (1942). 

12  Memo,  ACofS  OPD  for  CofS,  27  Sep  42,  sub: 
StandingCom  . . . , OPD  334.8  JCS,  17. 

13  Memo,  Wedemeyer  for  Handy,  14  Sep  42,  OPD 
334.8  JCS,  17. 
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tion  agencies  and  to  sit  in  JPS  meetings  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  Representation  on 
the  Army  side  was  from  SOS,  AAF,  G-l, 
and  OPD’s  Logistics  Group.  Somervell 
thus  gained  a nonvoting  representative  on 
theJPS,  but  the  system  still  lacked  a joint 
supply  planning  agency.  With  the  require- 
ments representatives  and  other  ad  hoc 
members,  moreover,  theJPS  was  becom- 
ing an  unwieldy  body.14 

By  the  end  of  1942  the  joint  planning 
machinery  was  badly  in  need  of  being 
tightened.  The  Americans  found  them- 
selves at  a serious  disadvantage  in  working 
with  the  smoothly  functioning  British  or- 
ganization, especially  at  Casablanca  in 
January  1943,  where  the  British  operated 
with  steam-roller  efficiency.  In  that 
month,  at  the  instigation  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  T.  McNarney,  a special  committee 
of  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  (which 
had  been  created  late  in  1942  to  relieve 
the  JCS  of  decisions  on  administrative  and 
routine  matters)  and  the  JCS  Secretariat 
was  appointed  to  study  the  workings  of 
the  entire  joint  committee  system.  The 
committee  submitted  to  the  JCS  at  the 
end  of  March  new  draft  charters  of  all  ex- 
istingJCS  agencies,  including  the  JCS  it- 
self, the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs,  the  secre- 
tariat, the  JPS,  JMTC,  Joint  Strategic 
Survey  Committee  (an  “elder  statesmen” 
long-range  planning  group  created  late  in 
1 942 ),  Joi  nt  I ntelligence  Com  mitt  ee,  J oint 
Communications  Board,  Joint  Committee 
on  New  Weapons  and  Equipment,  Joint 
Meteorological  Committee,  ANPB,  and 
the  U.S.  representatives,  MAB.  To  these 
the  committee  proposed  to  add  a Joint 
War  Plans  Committee  to  replace  the 
JUSSC  as  a working  committee  for  the 
JPS,  and  a Joint  Administrative  Commit- 
tee. To  this  last  group  were  assigned, 
rather  vaguely,  all  matters  “not  primarily 


concerned  with  war  plans,”  and  it  was  to 
serve,  with  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs,  to  re- 
lieve the  JCS  and  the  Joint  Planners  of  the 
burden  of  “problems  of  production,  and 
administrative  and  miscellaneous  plan- 
ning.” 15  TheJPS  and  their  working  com- 
mittee could  thus  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  strategic  plans,  though  this 
would  evidently  continue  to  include  what- 
ever aspects  of  logistical  planning  that 
pertained  thereto.18  Clearly,  the  JAdC 
was  not  to  be  the  kind  of  agency  Somervell 
had  recommended  in  September.  ( Chart 

0 

SOS  membership,  in  the  committee’s 
plan,  was  limited  to  the  specialized  logis- 
tical agencies — the  JMTC,  ANPB,  and 
MAB.  The  JAdC  was  to  be  composed  of 
one  Army,  one  Navy,  and  one  AAF  repre- 
sentative, the  Army  member  to  come  from 
OPD.  Even  on  the  JMTC,  SOS  member- 
ship was  to  be  limited  to  General  Gross, 
Chief  of  Transportation — omitting  Gen- 
eral Somervell — and  a member  from  G-4 
was  added.  To  Somervell  the  whole  reor- 
ganization plan  appeared  as  an  OPD 
move  to  have  its  Logistics  Group  drive 
SOS  out  of  the  logistical  planning  field. 
He  protested  bitterly  to  General  Marshall: 

Owing  to  our  exceptionally  long  supply 
lines,  the  location  of  our  theaters  of  operation 
around  the  entire  globe,  and  critical  short- 
ages in  shipping,  logistics  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  final  governing  factors  in  decisions  in- 
volving action  in  the  field.  If  this  war  has 
demonstrated  anything,  it  has  shown  that 


14  ( 1 ) Papers  in  JCS  98  series.  (2)  Min,  3 1st  mtg 
JCS,  1 Sep  42;  32d  mtg,  8 Sep  42;  33d  mtg,  15  Sep  42. 
(3)  Min,  36th  mtg  JPS,  23  Sep  42;  37th  mtg,  30  Sep 
42;  38th  mtg,  7 Oct  42.  (4)  Memo,  Secy  JCS  for  Clay 
and  Tompkins,  3 1 Aug  42,  sub:  Determination  of 
Reqmts.  (5)  Ltr,  JCS  to  Nelson,  Hopkins,  Richard, 
Stettinius,  McNutt,  Land,  and  Hershey,  16  Oct  42. 
Last  two  in  CCS  334  JR  and  MAB  (8-3 1-42). 

15  JCS  202/2,  25  Mar  43,  title:  War  Ping  Agencies. 
18  ICS  202  cited  In.  1(1)1 
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our  efforts  to  launch  attacks  on  the  enemy 
have,  in  every  case,  been  governed  by  logis- 
tics— transportation  and  supply.  When  these 
factors  have  not  been  given  due  weight,  con- 
fusion, delay  and  disaster  have  come  only  too 
rapidly  ....  Unless  you  are  represented 
on  the  Planners  by  an  able  officer  who 
KNOWS  supply,  its  ramifications,  require- 
ments, adaptability,  production,  availability, 
etc.  and  our  capabilities  in  transportation, 
and  moreover  by  one  who  has  intimate 
touch  with  all  sources  of  information,  you 
will  be  badly  served,  the  Army  wall  suffer, 
the  war  wall  suffer,  and  America  will  suffer.17 

Somervell  also  lashed  out  at  the  proposed 
structure  oftheJAdC  and  at  the  assign- 
ment of  matters  of  production  and  admin- 
istration to  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs,  and 
he  complained  of  being  “thrown  off”  the 
JMTC.  Finally,  he  recommended  that  in- 
stead of  the  proposed  JAdC  a Joint  Logis- 
tics Committee  be  constituted  with  mem- 
bership from  the  Navy,  the  AAF,  and  the 
SOS.18 

Somervell’s  attack  did  not  shake  the 
insistence  of  the  OPD  staff  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  SOS  was  to  provide  techni- 
cal advice  to  the  planners,  not  share  in  the 
making  of  policy  and  strategy.  With  some 
acerbity  General  Wedemeyer  pointed  out 
that  if  logistical  planning  in  the  past  had 
been  based  on  inadequate  knowledge,  the 
SOS,  which  had  been  consulted  in  every 
case,  must  be  to  blame.  Representation  of 
OPD  on  the  JAdC  and  of  G-4  on  the 
JMTC,  he  insisted,  was  both  “competent 
and  proper.”  He  rejected  the  implication 
that  no  other  agency  in  the  Army  except 
the  SOS  recognized  the  importance  of 
logistics  or  was  capable  of  intelligent 
logistical  planning.19 

In  the  end  a compromise  was  reached. 
The  proposed  charters  for  supporting 
agencies  of  the  JCS  were  all  approved 
early  in  May  1943,  but  with  only  the 
number  of  Army  and  Navy  members  on 


each  committee  specified,  not  the  particu- 
lar agencies  to  be  represented.  General 
Marshall  later  granted  the  SOS  a member 
on  the  JAdC,  and  returned  Somervell  to 
his  place  on  the  JMTC.  But  only  OPD 
and  AAF  officers  were  placed  on  the  JPS 
and  the  Joint  War  Plans  Committee. 
Somervell  had  won  half  a loaf.20 

Strategic  planning  thus  remained  an 
integrated  rather  than  a compartmented 
function,  in  which  logistical  specialists  did 
not  take  part.  The  reorganization  of  spring 
1943  reduced  the  process  of  strategic  plan- 
ning in  its  final  stages  to  an  orderly  and 
graded  system,  as  far  as  the  committee 
method  of  operation  permitted;  strategic 
plans  passed  through  a series  of  stages  in 
which  the  JPS,  Joint  War  Plans  Commit- 
tee, and  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee 
had  fairly  well-defined  responsibilities  and 
the  JCS  Secretariat  played  an  increasingly 
important  guiding  role.  This  machinery 
was  to  remain  intact  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

The  process  of  logistical  planning,  which 
in  its  specialized  aspects  remained  outside 
this  sphere,  was  not  similarly  regularized 
by  the  reorganization.  The  JAdC,  in  its 
charter,  was  responsible  for  matters  “which 
do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 

17  Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  27  Mar  43,  sub: 
Reorgn  of  Supporting  Agencies  of  JCS — JCS  202/2, 
CofS  (Jt  and  Combined)  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Memo,  Wedemeyer  for  CofS,  5 Apr  43,  sub: 
Comments  on  Gen  Somervell’s  Memo  to  CofS  . . . , 
WDCSA  334  JCS,  II. 

20  (1)  JCS  202  series,  May  1943.  (2)  Min,  77th  mtg 
JCS,  4 May  43;  79th  mtg,  10  May  43.  (3)  Memo,  Me- 
Narney  for  Secy  JCS,  5 May  43,  ABC  334.8  JAdC 
(5-5-43).  (4)  Memo,  McNarney  for  Secy  JCS,  13  May 
43,  sub:  Army  Reps  on  JCS  Corns,  WDCSA  334  JCS. 
(5)  Papers  in  ABC  381  (12-19-42)  Secs  1-3.  (6)  For 
a detailed  study  of  the  reorganization  of  the  JCS  com- 
mittees at  this  time,  see  Vernon  E.  Davis,  Develop- 
ment of  the  JCS  Committee  Structure,  Vol.  II  of  His- 
tory of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Organizational  Devel- 
opments, pp.  590-683,  JCS  Hist  Sec. 
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of  the  other  committees.”  21  Other  logisti- 
cal functions  were  assigned  variously  to 
the  JMTC,  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the 
MAB,  the  ANPB,  and  other  committees. 
The  JAdC  did  not  gain  control  of  the 
activities  of  these  committees,  and  despite 
Somervell’s  efforts  it  did  not  become  the 
principal  logistical  planning  group  for  the 
JCS.  While  the  language  of  the  charters 
implied  a relationship  of  equality  between 
the  JPS  and  the  JAdC,  both  reporting 
directly  to  the  JCS,  the  JAdC  was  never 
able,  in  fact,  to  function  on  that  plane  be- 
cause the  planners  had  become  indispen- 
sable as  the  group  that  filtered  plans  and 
problems  for  final  decision  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  this  function  spread  over  the 
whole  field  of  strategic-logistical  planning. 
At  the  level  at  which  both  JPS  and  JCS 
considered  problems,  functional  demarca- 
tion had  proved  to  be  impracticable.  As  an 
OPD  study  expressed  this  philosophy: 

Sound  planning  requires  that  strategy  and 
logistics  be  integrated  in  the  preparation  of 
plans.  There  exists  an  obvious  weakness  when 
the  two  essential  factors  of  planning  are  con- 
sidered separately  on  a lower  echelon  and 
suddenly  find  themselves  vis-a-vis  on  a higher 
level.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  strategy  and 
logistics  be  integrated  as  the  plan  progresses, 
and  that  when  a plan  reaches  the  JCS  level, 
the  factors  should  be  completely  married.22 

To  this  principle  Somervell  might  have 
shouted  a loud  “Amen,”  but  he  saw  no 
hope  for  a happy  marriage  between  strat- 
egy and  logistics,  progressive  or  otherwise, 
as  long  as  the  latter  was  relegated  to  the 
role  of  an  obedient  housewife,  with  no 
voice  in  the  running  of  the  business. 

The  Army-Navy  Basic  Logistical  Plan 

To  a large  degree  the  difficulties  of  joint 
strategic  planning  in  the  JCS  committees 
had  their  origin  in  the  field.  Even  in  the 


system  of  unified  commands  under  which 
the  bulk  of  American  forces  overseas  were 
organized  in  1942,  the  lines  of  administra- 
tive control  and  support  for  Army  and 
Navy  forces  remained  separate.  Thus  all 
the  data  on  requirements,  available  re- 
sources, and  projected  movements  and 
operational  plans,  on  which  central  strate- 
gic planning  had  to  be  based,  flowed  into 
the  JCS  system  from  overseas  through 
separate  channels.  “No  joint  procedure 
exists,”  complained  a joint  subcommittee 
in  February  1943,  “for  determination  of 
the  relative  needs  of  various  areas,  nor  is 
there  available  any  coordinated  statement 
of  future  plans  for  troop  movements.” 23  As 
a minimum  prerequisite  to  orderly  long- 
range  planning,  the  committee  urged, 
there  should  be  a joint  priority  list  of  troop 
movements  for  each  overseas  area,  together 
with  co-ordinated  joint  data  on  resources 
controlled  by  each  service  in  the  various 
areas.24 

In  April  1942,  when  both  services  had 
flirted  briefly  with  the  idea  of  a joint  sup- 
ply line  in  the  Pacific,  it  was  Army  opposi- 
tion that  had  killed  the  proposal,  then 
favored  by  the  Navy.  By  the  time  the  issue 
came  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
two  services  had  each  undergone  a change 
of  heart,  reversing  their  respective  former 
positions.25  The  phenomenon  can  be  ex- 
plained, in  large  part,  by  the  organiza- 
tional development  of  the  services.  The 
Army’s  Services  of  Supply,  emerging  un- 
certainly in  April  from  the  War  Depart- 


JCS  202/10/D,  5 May  43,  title:  Charter  JAdC. 

22  (1)  OPD  study,  no  date,  title:  Proposed  Integra- 
tion of  a Jt  Logis  Com  into  JCS  Orgn,  ABC  334.8 
JAdC  (5-5-43)  Sec  1A.  (2)  Cline,  Washington  Com- 
mand Post,  p.  238. 

23  JPS  92/2,  2 Feb  43,  title:  Trans  Reqmts  to  1 Jul 
43. 

24  Notes  on  58th  mtg  JPS,  4 Feb  43,  ABC  570  (2- 
14-42)  Sec  4. 

25  See  above.lCh.  VII.I 
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ment  reorganization,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  was  far  surer  of  its  powers  and  inter- 
ests. The  Navy’s  supply  organization,  by 
contrast,  had  undergone  no  fundamental 
reorganization;  the  bureaus  remained  rel- 
atively more  independent  than  their  Army 
counterparts,  the  supply  arms  and  serv- 
ices, while  the  Naval  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, created  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
was  weaker  and  more  circumscribed  in  its 
functions  than  the  Army’s  rapidly  expand- 
ing Transportation  Corps.  The  Naval 
Transportation  Service  was  a port  and 
shipping  agency  only;  movements  into 
port  were  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  while  within  the 
ports  Naval  Transportation  Service  shared 
control  with  the  several  bureaus.  The 
whole  system  was  decentralized,  and  it  de- 
veloped in  1942  less  by  plan  than  for  lack 
of  one.  It  reflected,  above  all,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Navy’s  supply  problem.  For 
the  Navy,  logistics  involved  mainly  sup- 
port of  mobile  fleet  units  that  operated  in 
task  forces  of  fluctuating  size,  moving  rap- 
idly over  immense  distances;  supply  re- 
quirements for  such  operations  were  almost 
impossible  to  calculate  far  in  advance. 
Naval  supply  had  to  be  flexible  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  was  best  served  by  de- 
centralizing authority  and  dispersing  the 
means  of  logistical  support.  Navy  lead- 
ers, probably  with  justice,  felt  that  a union 
with  the  more  centralized,  massive,  and 
relatively  inflexible  Army  system  would 
require  too  drastic  a readjustment  of  their 
own  system.26 

A new  impetus  to  unified  supply  came 
late  in  1942  from  the  demonstrated  waste 
and  confusion  attendant  on  operation  of 
separate  supply  lines  to  the  South  Pacific. 
General  Lutes,  no  apostle  of  unification 
before  making  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  in 
October  1942,  returned  to  Washington  an 


ardent  convert.  He  recommended  to 
Somervell 

. . . that  a unified  Services  of  Supply  be  or- 
ganized in  all  theaters  for  the  supply  of 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  forces  ashore,  and 
that  a unified  control  of  cargo  shipping,  ex- 
clusive of  those  vessels  normally  under  the 
fleet  commander  for  supply  of  vessels  afloat, 
be  established  for  the  supply  of  both  fleet  and 
shore  forces.27 

In  each  theater  Lutes  envisaged  a unified 
theater  SOS  under  a single  commander 
with  a mixed  Army-Navy  staff,  and  a 
joint  organization  at  the  stateside  ports  for 
forwarding  supplies.  The  theater  com- 
mander would  determine  the  total  re- 
quirements for  his  area  and  establish  prior- 
ities within  total  allocations  of  shipping; 
the  joint  port  commander  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  theater’s  re- 
quests. Lutes  proposed  to  assign  the  Army 
primary  responsibility  for  overland  trans- 
portation and  port  operations  both  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  with  the  Navy 
to  control  all  military  shipping.  His  plan 
presupposed  that  WSA  would  allocate 
shipping  permanently  to  the  military  serv- 
ices, not  for  single  voyages  as  it  was  then 
doing.28 

General  Gross  objected  to  turning  over 
the  Army’s  transport  fleet  to  the  Navy. 
His  plan,  drawn  up  at  Somervell’s  request, 
called  instead  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  man 
all  military  shipping,  the  Army  Transport 
Service  to  control  and  operate  it,  the 
Navy’s  role  to  be  confined  to  routing  and 
escort.  Col.  J.  H.  Graham,  a close  adviser 
of  Somervell,  also  warned  against  the  loss 


-1'  Ballaruine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  45-54,  76-93, 
126-28,  T62-66. 

27  (1)  Memo,  Lutes  for  CG  SOS,  1 2 Nov  42,  sub: 
Recommendations  for  a Jt  SOS  in  the  Pac  Theater, 
Unified  Sup:  Army-Navy  1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File. 
(2)  See  above.  IClTxv] 

28  Memo  cited  n.  27(1). 
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of  “independence  of  action”  that  might 
result  from  turning  over  Army  shipping  to 
the  Navy.  The  SOS,  he  declared,  should 
not  “trade  its  birthright  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage.” 29 

Evidently  Somervell  overruled  Gross, 
for  the  latter  drew  up  another  plan  that 
in  general  followed  Lutes’  thinking.  This 
plan  became  the  basis  for  discussion  with 
the  Navy.30  Meanwhile,  the  Navy  had 
been  studying  the  matter  independently. 
In  October  1942,  at  the  invitation  of  Sec- 
retary Knox,  Walter  Franklin,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  under- 
took a survey  of  naval  transportation. 
Franklin’s  recommendations,  submitted 
on  13  November,  became  the  basis  for  a 
Navy  counterproposal.  Franklin  recog- 
nized the  need  for  unified  supply  arrange- 
ments in  the  theaters,  determination  of 
shipping  priorities  by  theater  command- 
ers, and  a single  channel  for  the  flow  of 
requisitions  and  supplies.  He  suggested 
turning  over  to  the  Army  the  loading  of 
shipments  for  overseas  shore  establish- 
ments, and  to  the  Navy  operation  of  all 
military  shipping.  Rail  movement  of 
naval  freight  to  port  would  remain  under 
Navy  jurisdiction.31 

Gross  felt  that  if  the  Navy  would  not 
surrender  control  over  movement  of  sup- 
plies, the  Army  should  certainly  not  sur- 
render control  over  shipping.  He  returned 
forthwith  to  his  original  position: 

Nothing  less  than  the  full  control  over  the 
use  of  all  transports  and  dry  cargo  ships  by 
the  Army  to  move  all  troops  and  cargo  in  ac- 
cordance with  theater  priorities  and  within 
allocations  set  from  time  to  time  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  do  the  job  effectively. 
Conflicting  decisions  as  to  the  use  of  ships 
cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  Army  in  view  of 
its  supply  responsibility.32 

Gross  recommended  that  the  agreement 
with  the  Navy  be  limited  to  the  question 


of  priorities  and  staff  organization  in  the 
Pacific  and  necessary  co-operation  in  sup- 
ply arrangements  at  the  ports.  Lutes,  evi- 
dently seeing  no  use  in  further  argument 
on  the  matter  of  shipping,  agreed.33 

Somervell  still  had  hopes  of  agreement 
on  a broader  basis.  On  13  December  1942 
he  proposed  to  Admiral  Horne  that  the 
two  services  go  beyond  the  Navy  plan  and 
consolidate  the  two  ocean  transportation 
services.  The  constituent  agencies  would 
continue  to  perform  separately  those  func- 
tions peculiar  to  each,  and  supply  of  the 
fleet  would  be  totally  excepted.  The  Navy 
would  handle  the  manning  and  repair  of 
vessels,  control  of  vessels  in  port,  routing, 
and  escorting;  the  Army  (through  SOS) 
movement  of  supplies  to  port,  storage,  and 
loading.  The  all-important  control  of  ship- 
ping would  be  vested  in  the  joint  service 

-!l  (1)  Memo,JHG  [ColJ.  H.  Graham]  for  Somer- 
vell, 20  Nov  42.  (2)  Memo  marked  in  Gross’  hand- 
writing “To  Gen  Somervell,  Gross  1 1/9.”  Both  in 
Trans  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

311  (1)  The  documentary  evidence  on  this  point  is 
incomplete.  In  Trans  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF,  imme- 
diately following  Gross’  9 November  memo,  is  a sec- 
ond plan  of  unidentified  authorship  dated  12  Nov  42 
providing  for  manning  of  ships  by  the  Coast  Guard 
or  the  Navy  and  for  operation  by  the  Navy.  This  memo 
bears  Somervell’s  initials,  and  is  similar  to  the  later, 
more  detailed  outline  plan.  (2)  In  the  same  file  is  an 
undated  draft  plan  for  “Army-Navy  Unified  System 
of  Supply,”  which  also  appears  in  the  Gross  Day  File, 
16  November  1942,  indicating  Gross’  authorship.  (3) 
For  evidence  that  Gross  was  accepting  the  whole 
scheme  reluctantly,  see  his  undated  handwritten 
memo  for  Somervell,  subject:  Conference  With  Navy 
on  Plan  for  Overseas  Supply,  in  Trans  1941-43  folder, 
Hq  ASF.  Also,  Gen  Lutes  in  an  interview  on  13  Sep- 
tember 1949  stated  his  opinion  that  Gross  at  this  con- 
ference ruined  for  a year  the  chances  of  unifying 
Army-Navy  supply  by  insisting  on  Army  control  of 
all  military  shipping. 

(1)  Ballantine.  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  124-25.  (2)  Di- 
gest of  Navy  counterproposal,  atchd  to  memo,  Gross 
for  Somervell,  23  Nov  42,  Gross  Day  File. 

32  Memo  cited  n.  31(2). 

33  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  22  Nov 
42,  sub:  Unified  Supply  . . . , Unified  Sup:  Army- 
Navy  1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File. 
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commander.  And  Somervell  thought  that 
since  75  to  90  percent  of  all  forces  overseas 
would  belong  to  the  Army,  the  consoli- 
dated service  should  be  headed  by  an 
Army  officer  (presumably  Gross),  respon- 
sible to  him.  Somervell,  in  turn,  would 
have  a dual  responsibility,  as  Gross’  su- 
perior, to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.34 

On  30  December  General  Styer  for- 
warded a detailed  draft  to  the  Navy.  In 
theaters  of  joint  operations,  under  the 
plan,  theater  commanders  would  institute 
unified  logistical  planning,  determine  joint 
requirements  of  Army  and  Navy  forces 
under  their  command,  and  establish  ship- 
ping priorities.  In  the  United  States  a uni- 
fied transportation  service  would  be  set  up 
along  the  lines  of  Somervell’s  suggestion 
to  Horne,  except  that  its  chief  (not  neces- 
sarily an  Army  officer)  would  be  directly 
responsible  jointly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with 
the  JCS  reconciling  any  differences  in  di- 
rectives sent  to  him  individually  by  the 
two  service  chiefs.  Movement  of  supplies 
to  port  would  continue  under  separate 
auspices  as  before,  but  the  joint  service 
would  plan  all  overseas  movements.  The 
JMTC  would  be  supplanted  by  a plan- 
ning and  allocation  committee  of  which 
the  chief  of  the  Army-Navy  transportation 
service  would  be  chairman.  This  commit- 
tee would  advise  the  JCS  on  shipping  al- 
locations among  the  various  theaters.35 

Despite  the  modifications  of  Somervell’s 
first  proposals,  the  joint  organization  as 
outlined  still  closely  resembled  the  Army’s 
supply  system,  and  would  require  drastic 
readjustments  of  the  Navy’s  logistical  or- 
ganization. The  Franklin  plan  itself  had 
many  enemies  within  the  Navy,  as  had 
Lutes’  earlier  proposals  within  the  Army. 
Both  plans  had  been  based  at  first  on  the 


assumption  that  WSA  would  make  per- 
manent allocations  of  shipping  to  the  mili- 
tary services,  but  all  hopes  for  such  allo- 
cations had  been  dashed  by  the  end  of 
December.  To  most  Navy  officials  the  SOS 
plan  looked  like  a thinly  disguised  formula 
for  Army  control  of  naval  overseas  supply. 

On  7 January  1943,  Rear  Adm.  Oscar 
C.  Badger  came  back  with  another  coun- 
terproposal, stressing  co-ordination  rather 
than  unification.  He  suggested  “closely 
coordinated,  possibly  unified”  supply  sys- 
tems in  theaters  ofjoint  operation,  “full 
and  complete  coordination  of  effort”  be- 
tween Army  and  Navy  supply  and  ship- 
ping agencies  in  the  United  States,  “co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding”  be- 
tween these  military  agencies  and  WSA.36 
He  would  create  a chief  co-ordinator  of 
Army-Navy  overseas  transportation  to  act 
as  agent  of  the  JCS  and  head  up  a trans- 
portation control  board  on  which  there 
would  be,  for  each  service,  a deputy  co- 
ordinator and  four  other  members.  Dis- 
trict co-ordinators  reporting  to  the  board 
would  be  stationed  at  domestic  and  over- 
seas ports.37 

Somervell’s  Control  Division,  after 
studying  the  Navy’s  proposals,  concluded 
that  they  were  drawn  in  “such  general 
terms  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  the  Navy’s  detailed  intentions 


Memo,  Somervell  for  Horne,  13  Dec  42,  Trans 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  This  was  evidently  based  on 
a draft  by  Gross.  10  Dec  42,  in  Gross  Day  File. 

33  (1)  Conti  Div  ASF,  Rpt  34,  Unified  Supply  Serv- 
ice and  Unified  Transportation  Service  for  Army  and 
Navy,  30  Dec  42.  (2)  Memo,  CofS  SOS  for  Rear  Adm 
Oscar  C.  Badger,  30  Dec  42,  sub:  Unified  Sup  Sv  for 
A&N,  Unified  Sup:  Army-Navy  1942-43  folder, 
Lutes  File. 

36  Ltr,  Asst  CNO  to  Vice  CNO  for  Logis  Plans,  7 
Jan  43,  sub:  Plan  for  Co-ord  . . . , Jt  A&N  Logis 
folder,  OCT  HB. 

37  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics , pp.  1 25— 
28. 
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are.”38  It  also  thought  that  the  JMTC 
could  co-ordinate  better  than  a cumber- 
some control  board.  Perceiving  that  the 
Navy  was  not  ready  to  accept  a unified 
transportation  system,  SOS  fell  back  on 
the  more  limited  plan  for  unified  supply 
systems  overseas  (when  joint  operations 
were  involved)  and  co-operative  arrange- 
ments at  ports  of  embarkation.39 

A “Basic  Logistical  Plan”  along  these 
lines  was  formally  published  early  in 
March  1943,  over  the  signatures  of  Ad- 
miral King  and  General  Marshall.  It  be- 
gan with  the  statement: 

The  key  idea  of  this  plan  is  to  insure  co- 
ordinated logistical  effort  and  procedure  in 
each  command  area  . . . involving  joint 
Army-Navy  operations  in  which  unity  of 
command  and  responsibility  has  been  estab- 
lished to  the  end  that  combined  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  shipping  and 
other  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
most  effectively  utilized  and  adequately  pro- 
vided.40 

Each  theater  commander  was  to  deter- 
mine joint  requirements  for  personnel  and 
materiel  and  prepare  a single  consolidated 
priority  list.  Either  through  organization 
of  a joint  logistical  staff  or  by  providing 
for  joint  staff  planning  by  Army  and  Navy 
staffs,  he  was  to  set  up  a unified  supply 
system  in  the  theater,  details  to  be  left  to 
his  discretion.  Existing  Army  and  Navy 
seaboard  shipping  agencies  were  expected 
to  co-ordinate  their  actions  in  loading  and 
scheduling  ships  to  meet  fully  the  com- 
bined theater  requirements. 

The  Basic  Logistical  Plan  was  intended 
mainly  as  a blueprint  for  the  South  and 
Central  Pacific,  where  the  problem  of 
joint  operations  was  most  acute.  In  the 
Atlantic  theaters  naval  operations  were 
largely  confined  to  the  fleet  at  sea  and  its 
supply  was  necessarily  separate.  In  the 
Southwest  Pacific  General  MacArthur 


had  already  established  a tight  control 
over  priorities  for  all  forces  in  his  area  and 
his  system  remained  relatively  intact.  And 
even  in  the  South  and  Central  Pacific  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  plan  were  not  im- 
pressive. Both  Admiral  Halsey  and  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  chose  at  first  to  set  up  joint 
logistical  boards  rather  than  joint  staffs. 
In  neither  area  was  a unified  SOS  com- 
mand established.  The  joint  priority  lists 
developed  slowly  and  uncertainly.  In  gen- 
eral, co-ordination  moved  along  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  already  proceeding.  In 
the  South  Pacific,  where  the  confusion  of 
1942  had  amply  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity, an  effective  degree  of  co-ordination 
was  achieved  at  the  working  level  despite 
the  lack  of  any  genuine  joint  logistical 
staff.41  In  the  Central  Pacific,  the  forces  of 
inertia  were  far  stronger.  The  Army  and 
Navy  had  long  maintained  separate  sup- 
ply facilities  in  Hawaii,  and  there  were  as 
yet  no  active  joint  operations  to  jolt  com- 
manders into  a realization  of  the  necessity 
for  joint  supply.  Until  these  active  oper- 
ations began  in  the  fall  of  1943,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  joint  logistical  board  pro- 
vided more  the  form  than  the  substance 
of  co-ordination.42 

The  plan,  nevertheless,  did  provide  a 
framework  within  which  a unified  logis- 
tical system  could  take  shape  in  the  thea- 
ters. Its  real  defect  lay  in  the  failure  to 

38  Memo,  Conti  Div  SOS  and  Conti  Div  TC  for 
CofS  SOS.  13  Jan  43,  sub:  Navy  Dept  Paper  of  7 
Jan  . . . , Unified  Sup:  Army-Navy  1 942—43  folder, 
Lutes  File. 

:!B  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Styer  for  Badger,  !6Jan  43, 
sub:  Plans  for  Co-ord  of  A&N  Logis,  Unified  Sup: 
Army-Navy  1942-43  folder,  Lutes  File. 

*°  TAG  ltr  to  all  comds,  7 Mar  43,  sub:  Bsc  Logis 
Plan  for  Comd  Areas  Involving  Jt  A&N  Opns,  AG 
381  (3-3-43). 

11  See  above, EE35E 

(1)  Ballantine,  Naval  Logistics,  pp.  129-31.  (2) 
Bykofsky  and  Larson,Trans  III,  Ch.  VII. 
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provide  for  anything  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary co-ordination  in  the  operation  of 
the  supply  system  in  the  United  States. 
Immediately  following  the  issuance  of  the 
plan  in  March  1943,  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation directed  all  port  commanders  to 
take  the  initiative  in  establishing  commit- 
tees representing  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
WSA  “with  the  mission  of  the  discussion 
of  common  problems  in  the  employment 
of  shipping.”  43  As  noted  earlier,  such  a 
committee  had  already  been  formed  in 
San  Francisco  in  January,  and  indeed  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  military  services 
with  WSA  at  that  time  provided  for  simi- 
lar committees  in  the  other  ports.  The 
Basic  Logistical  Plan  made  no  fundamen- 
tal change  in  these  arrangements,  though 
the  committees  were  now  charged  more 
specifically  with  assuring  Army-Navy  co- 
ordination. The  committee  at  San  Fran- 
cisco achieved  considerable  success  in 
pooling  shipping  space  and  in  joint  sched- 
uling of  shipping  to  Pacific  destinations, 
but  in  itself  could  not  provide  the  genuine 
unified  supply  line  to  the  Pacific  that 
Lutes  and  others  had  envisaged  since  sep- 
arate channels  for  routine  supply  requisi- 
tions for  Army  and  Navy  continued  to  be 
used.  The  degree  of  co-ordination  at  the 
other  ports  varied  with  the  situation.  Back 
of  the  ports,  there  was  no  provision  at  all 


in  the  plan  for  co-ordination  in  storage  or 
internal  movement  of  supplies.  With  the 
Navy  depot  system  almost  entirely  con- 
centrated in  port  areas,  and  with  a very 
loose  system  of  Navy  requisitioning,  Army 
port  authorities  thought  there  was  an  in- 
evitable tendency  for  Navy  shipping  re- 
quirements to  be  shaped  in  terms  of  cargo 
available  for  shipment  rather  than  theater 
requirements  or  priorities.  In  addition,  no 
provision  was  made,  except  in  the  high- 
level  decisions  of  the  Joint  Military  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  the  JCS,  for  al- 
location of  shipping  and  supplies  among 
the  several  theaters  of  the  Pacific  war.  It 
was  the  conviction  of  General  Lutes  and 
many  other  Army  officers  that,  only  with 
the  unification  of  all  Pacific  theaters  under 
one  joint  command  could  a satisfactory 
system  of  unified  logistics  for  that  area  be 
developed.44 


4J  Ltr,  Gen  Wylie  to  POE’s,  24  Mar  43,  sub:  Army- 
Navy-WSA  Com,  Jt  A&N  Logis  folder,  OCT  HB. 

44  (1)  Ballantine,  Shipping  in  Naval  Logistics,  pp. 
174-75,  Naval  Hist  Div,  OCNO.  (2)  Ltr,  Wylie  to 
CG  SFPOE,  7 Mar  43.  (3)  Ltr,  Lt  Col  Richard  D. 
Meyer  to  C.  C.  Wardlow,  21  Jul  49.  Last  two  in  Jt 
A&N  Logis  folder,  OCT  HB.  (4)  Memo,  Gen  Lutes 
for  Maj  Gen  Walter  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  31  Oct  44,  sub: 
Conti  of  Dry  Cargo  Shipg  in  POA,  10a  Shipg-Cen- 
tral  Pac  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371.  (5)  For 
Army-Navy  co-ordination  in  procurement,  see  Mil- 
ieu, ASF,  Ch.  XVIII. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Casablanca  and  the  Strategic- 
Logistical  Debate 


Torch  not  only  failed  to  settle,  but  fur- 
ther unsettled,  the  fundamental  issue  of 
Anglo-American  strategy — the  division  of 
effort  between  the  European  and  the  Pa- 
cific-Asiatic  wars — as  well  as  the  subsidi- 
ary division  among  the  theaters  of  each  of 
those  wars.  This  was  essentially  a logistical 
problem,  belonging  to  the  realm  of  plan- 
ning where  final  evaluations  of  logistical 
assets  and  liabilities  enter  into  the  formu- 
lation of  strategy — what  Somervell’s  plan- 
ners aptly  referred  to  as  “strategic  logis- 
tics.” The  issue  became  more  urgent  as 
1942  drew  to  an  end,  because  the  material 
means — munitions,  merchant  shipping, 
naval  escorts,  and  landing  craft — ap- 
peared likely  to  be  more  abundant  in  the 
months  to  come,  offering  the  Allies  their 
long-awaited  opportunity  to  seize  the  ini- 
tiative. But  the  prospect  of  relative  plenty, 
while  widening  the  range  of  alternatives, 
also  complicated  the  problem  of  selection. 
The  initiative  could  not  be  grasped  and 
held  without  a long-range  strategic  pro- 
gram on  the  order  of  the  short-lived 
Bolero-Roundup  plan  of  the  preceding 
spring.  The  staffs  were  no  more  able  than 
they  had  been  then  to  foresee  with  assur- 
ance the  availability  of  critical  resources  a 
year  or  more  in  advance,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  long-range  estimates  oper- 


ated fully  as  effectively  as  the  natural 
clash  of  competing  views  on  strategy  to 
prevent  agreement  on  a single  long-range 
program.  Through  the  last  four  months  of 
1942  the  effort  to  chart  the  course  of  coali- 
tion strategy  for  1943  dragged  on.  At 
Casablanca,  where  the  Allied  political 
and  military  leaders  met  in  January  1943, 
it  reached  a climax  but  not  an  end.  Dis- 
agreeing not  only  on  the  basic  division  of 
effort  but  also  on  the  sequence  and  timing 
of  specific  operations,  the  Allied  chiefs 
were  able  to  make  no  concrete  decisions 
except  those  necessary  to  maintain  the 
momentum  that  by  now  had  been  gained 
in  all  major  theaters.  Beyond  these  next 
steps,  a broad  pattern  of  strategy  was  out- 
lined and  certain  operations  were  tenta- 
tively scheduled,  but  definite  decisions 
were  postponed. 

Apart  from  the  basic  issue  of  over-all  di- 
vision of  effort,  three  subsidiary  logistical 
problems  were  involved  in  this  long  de- 
bate on  strategy.  The  first  grew  out  of  the 
threat  to  the  sea  communications  into  and 
through  the  Mediterranean,  which  de- 
cisively influenced  American  views  on 
proposed  operations  in  that  region.  A sec- 
ond problem  centered  in  the  now  familiar 
competition  for  shipping  and  escorts  be- 
tween the  great  build-up  and  “war  econ- 
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omy”  programs  (Bolero,  the  Soviet  aid 
program,  and  British  imports)  and  the  de- 
mands of  current  or  imminent  operations. 
Finally,  with  amphibious  operations  be- 
ing contemplated  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  landing  craft  again  loomed  as  a 
potential  limitation. 

The  Two  Wars 

The  Japan-first  alternative  to  concen- 
tration in  northwestern  Europe  remained 
very  much  alive  in  the  thinking  of  Army 
planner's  for  more  than  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  decision  on  Torch.  As  the 
great  battle  raged  over  Stalingrad  and 
German  armies  pushed  into  the  Caucasus, 
the  planners  faced  the  possibility  that  the 
alternative  of  an  Allied  invasion  of  Europe 
might  soon  disappear  altogether,  leaving 
no  choice  except  to  seek  a decision  in  the 
Pacific.  Meanwhile,  the  bloody  struggles 
in  the  southern  Solomons  and  New 
Guinea,  “going”  operations  that  must  be 
sustained  and  followed  up,  threatened 
also  to  suck  in  American  forces  and  drain 
off  the  substance  of  Torch.  Then,  during 
late  October  and  November,  the  tide 
turned  in  all  three  critical  areas — the 
USSR,  North  Africa,  and  the  Solomons— 
and  the  urgent  question  became  one  not 
of  whether,  but  of  how  the  war  in  Europe 
should  be  pressed  forward.  Primacy  be- 
tween the  two  wars  was  no  longer  a seri- 
ous issue,  but  there  remained  the  impor- 
tant question  of  degree.  During  December 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  a pro- 
gram of  action  that  called  for  further  lim- 
ited offensives  in  the  Solomons-Bismarck 
Archipelago-eastern  New  Guinea  area 
and  reconquest  of  Burma  and  the  land 
bridge  to  China.1 


Measured  against  the  goals  of  the  Bo- 
lero-Roundup plans  of  the  preceding 
spring,  the  effort  poured  into  the  war 
against  Japan  during  1942  was  already 
impressive.  Admiral  King  asserted,  on  the 
eve  of  Casablanca,  that  only  15  percent  of 
American  military  strength  was  then  mar- 
shaled against  Japan.  The  facts  scarcely 
bore  him  out.  Army  forces  deployed 
against  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  year  num- 
bered about  464,000,  as  against  only  about 
378,000  against  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
latter  figure  was  well  below  the  435,000 
set  the  preceding  March  as  the  goal  of  de- 
ployment to  the  European  area,  and  the 
forces  deployed  against  Japan  exceeded 
by  some  200,000  the  number  earlier 
planned.  It  was  now  intended  to  build  up 
these  forces  to  about  635,000  in  1943. 
Since  July,  to  be  sure,  the  preponderant 
movement  of  Army  forces  overseas  had 
been  into  the  theaters  of  the  European 
war,  but  the  balance  had  not  yet  tipped  in 
this  direction.  Army-controlled  shipping 
was  already  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
Atlantic  area,  though  by  no  means  in  an 
85-15  ratio;  about  61  percent  of  all  mer- 
chant tonnage,  and  63  percent  of  the  car- 
go tonnage  used  by  the  Army  was  operat- 
ing in  the  theaters  of  the  European  war. 
To  these  theaters  had  been  sent  59  percent 
of  the  Army’s  cargo  shipments  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year.  To  be  sure, 
the  bulk  of  the  Navy’s  whole  effort  went 
into  the  war  against  Japan.  On  the  other 
hand,  lend-lease  shipments,  an  important 

1 ( 1 ) JSSC  1,11  Dec.  42,  title:  Bsc  Strategic  Con- 
cept for  1943.  (2)  JCS  167,  11  Dec  42,  same  title.  (3) 
JCS  167/1,  20  Dec  42,  same  title.  (4)  JCS  167/2,  23 
Dec  42,  same  title,  circulated  as  CCS  135  on  26  Dec 
42.  (5)  MatlofT  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  - 
1942,  Chs.  XVI-XVII.  (6)  See  above, rUK~XTl  (7) 
John  Miller,  jr.,  Cartwheel:  The  Reduction  of 
Rabaul,  a volume  in  preparation  for  the  series 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II. 
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part  of  the  total  American  war  effort, 
flowed  primarily  into  the  European  war.2 

The  feeling  of  American  military  lead- 
ers that  the  war  against  the  European 
Axis  was  absorbing  too  much  of  the  total 
Allied  effort,  while  reflecting  a change  in 
perspective  since  the  preceding  spring,  did 
not  signify  (least  of  all,  for  Marshall  and 
Arnold)  an  abandonment  of  their  belief 
that  the  major  effort  should  be  made 
against  Germany.  They  held,  rather,  that 
the  war  against  Germany  had  been  di- 
verted into  a peripheral,  encircling  line  of 
action  that  would  long  delay  the  decisive 
attack  upon  the  German  citadel.  The 
strategy  of  concentration  that  had  been 
accepted  in  April  1942,  only  to  be  rejected 
a few  weeks  later,  might  have  justified 
taking  certain  risks  in  the  war  against 
Japan,  but  the  American  chiefs  were  un- 
willing to  take  these  same  risks  to  further 
the  current  indecisive  course  of  action,  as 
they  regarded  it,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Beyond  this,  the  situation  in  the  Pacific 
had  changed.  Operations  of  considerable 
scope  were  in  progress  and  would  have  to 
be  pressed  forward;  these  would  lead  in- 
evitably to  other  operations.  Japan  was 
trying  with  some  success  to  consolidate 
her  gains,  and  this  process  must  be  ar- 
rested before  it  was  too  late. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  were  worried,  more- 
over, by  what  they  regarded  as  a danger- 
ous drift  toward  complacency  in  the  Brit- 
ish attitude  toward  this  “other”  war.  The 
full  extent  of  the  drift  became  clear  early 
in  January  when  the  British  presented  a 
paper  setting  forth  a startlingly  optimistic 
analysis  of  the  present  status  and  future 
prospects  of  the  war  against  Japan.  They 
were  confident  that  Japan’s  offensive 
power  had  been  blunted,  and  they 
warned  that  Germany  might  soon  become 


unbeatable  if  allowed  to  crush  the  Soviet 
Union,  whereas  Japan’s  downfall  would 
be  ensured  by  defeat  of  Germany.  Offen- 
sive pressure  on  Japan  now  would  give  the 
Russians  no  comfort  and  might  require  so 
much  naval  strength  that  the  Germans 
might  drive  Allied  shipping  from  the  At- 
lantic altogether.  To  rescue  China  would 
not  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
whereas  Soviet  help  might  be  decisive  in 
defeating  Japan.  Operations  against  Japan 
in  1943,  the  British  therefore  thought, 
should  be  “on  a scale  sufficient  only  to 
contain  the  bulk  of  Japanese  forces”  in  the 
Pacific;  an  invasion  of  Burma  should  be 
attempted  only  “as  soon  as  resources  per- 
mit.” In  Europe  the  Allies  should  bring 
their  full  strength  to  bear — “we  must  now 
agree  on  a plan  that  will  lead  to  victory, 
quickly  and  decisively.”  3 

The  American  staff  found  this  analysis 
disturbing.  It  grossly  underestimated 
Japan’s  capabilities,  they  thought,  for  or- 
ganizing outposts,  communications,  and 
defenses  in  depth,  exploiting  conquered 
territories,  and  otherwise  entrenching  her- 
self during  the  coming  year.  A current  in- 
telligence report  estimated: 


2 ( 1)  Min,  39th  mtg  JCS,  5 Jan  43.  (2)  Strength  of 
the  Army  Report,  STM-30,  1 Jan  48.  (3)  Matloff  and 
Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941  -1942 , Ch.  XVI.  About 
half  the  ground  divisions  overseas  and  about  one  third 
of  the  combat  air  groups  overseas  were  arrayed 
against  Japan.  (4)  Shipping  figures  are  from  ASF 
Monthly  Progress  Report,  Transportation,  Feb  43, 
Sec  3.  (5)  For  cargo  shipments,  see  below,  f^pp.  E-i[. 
(6)  Statisticians  near  the  end  of  the  war  estimated  that 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of  American  production 
of  combat  munitions,  in  the  period  1938-44,  had  gone 
into  the  European  war.  See  World  Production  of  Muni- 
tions at  the  End  of  the  War  in  Europe , WPB  Doc  25 
(Washington.  June  15,  1945),  p.  8.  (7)  For  division 
of  effort,  see  below.lCharts  15-191 

3 CCS  135/2,  3 Jan  43,  title:  American-Br  Strategy 
in  1943. 
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Japan’s  only  urgent  need  is  time.  Greater 
East  Asia’s  as  yet  undeveloped  resources  and 
as  yet  untrained  manpower  are  sufficient  for 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a far  greater 
and  more  dangerous  military  and  industrial 
power.  . . . During  1943  Japan  cannot 
hope  to  grow  in  strength  as  we  will  grow,  but 
she  may  well  intrench  herself  so  that  effective 
action  against  her  will  become  very  much 
more  difficult  and  costly.  She  will  beyond  all 
doubt  do  so,  unless  the  rate  of  attrition  im- 
posed on  her  is  sufficient  to  absorb  in  current 
operations  all  her  industrial  capacity.4 
The  Joint  Chiefs  accordingly  reaffirmed 
their  strong  statement  of  late  December 
on  the  necessity  for  more  aggressive  action 
against  Japan  in  1943. 5 

The  British,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the 
offensive  in  the  debate  on  European 
strategy.  Fired  by  the  success  of  Allied 
arms  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Algeria,  the 
Prime  Minister  in  November  toyed  joy- 
ously with  all  sorts  of  Mediterranean  proj- 
ects to  follow  the  expected  victory  in 
Tunisia.  On  the  18th  he  wrapped  up  all  of 
them  in  an  eloquent  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  the  Allies  “strike  at  the 
underbelly  of  the  Axis  . . . in  the  short- 
est time.”  6 Descents  on  Sardinia  and/or 
Sicily  seemed  to  be  obvious  first  steps,  to 
be  followed  by  intensified  air  attacks  on 
Italy  and,  if  necessary,  a land  invasion,  to 
knock  her  out  of  the  war.  Churchill  also 
thought  it  was  time  to  bring  Turkey  into 
the  war,  as  a base  for  attacks  on  the  Bal- 
kans and  to  gain  access  to  the  Black  Sea. 
This  ambitious  program,  Churchill  him- 
self insisted,  need  not  rule  out  a cross- 
Channel  invasion  in  the  late  summer  of 
1943  under  the  conditions  he  imposed  for 
attempting  it,  namely  a marked  deterio- 
ration in  German  morale  and  capacity  for 
resistance.  Churchill  declared  he  would 
not  abandon  this  hope  “without  a massive 
presentation  of  facts  and  figures  which 


prove  physical  impossibility.”  7 Up  to  the 
end  of  November  he  put  strong  pressure 
on  the  President  to  accelerate  the  waning 
Bolero  program,  intermittently  pleaded 
for  American  help  in  a diversionary  land- 
ing in  Norway,  and  persistently  needled 
his  own  staff  for  its  “unduly  negative”8 
view  of  the  opportunities  for  a blow  across 
the  Channel  in  1943.  “We  have  pulled  in 
our  horns,”  he  complained  “to  an  almost 
extraordinary  extent.” 9 By  early  Decem- 
ber he  was  convinced  that  Germany  could 
spare  no  more  troops  from  the  East  to 
meet  an  attack  in  the  West.  Even  after  the 
Tunisia  Campaign  bogged  down  later 
that  month,  the  British  still  contended 
that  their  Mediterranean  program,  to- 
gether with  an  intensified  air  bombard- 
ment of  Germany  and  an  amphibious 
campaign  in  Burma  late  in  the  year,  could 
all  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with 
the  assembling  of  twenty-one  British  and 
American  divisions  in  time  for  an  oppor- 
tunistic attack  across  the  Channel  in 
August  or  September.10 

There  were  plenty  of  American  cham- 
pions of  further  action  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Some  Navy  strategists  favored  it 
as  a course  less  likely  than  a rapid  build- 

' Est  by  Off  of  Strategic  Sv,  in  JPS  106,  7 Jan  43, 
title:  Bsc  Strategic  Concept  for  1943. 

5 (1)  Memo,  JSSC  for  JCS,  sub:  Bsc  Strategic  Con- 
cept for  1943,  inJCS  167/3,  3 Jan  43,  title:  Bsc  Stra- 
tegic Concept  for  1943 — The  European  Theater.  (2) 
Min,  49th  mtg  JCS,  5 Jan  43.  (3)  Papers  in  ABC  381 
(9-25-41)  Sec  4. 

6 Msg  195,  Prime  Minister  to  President,  18  Nov 
42,  circulated  as  JCS  153,  18  Nov  42,  title:  Plans  and 
Opns  in  Mediterranean,  Middle  East,  and  Near  East. 

7 Churchill’s  comments  to  Br  CsofS,  18  Nov  42,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  651. 

8 Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  649. 

9 Churchill’s  comments,  p.  650,  cited  n.  7. 

10  (1)  Msg  cited  n.  6.  (2)  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate, 
Bk.  II,  Ch.  13.  (3)  CCS  135/1,  2 Jan  43,  title:  Bsc 
Strategic  Concept  for  1943 — The  European  Theater. 
(4)  See  above, [Ch.  XVII| 
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up  in  the  British  Isles  to  interfere  with  an 
expanding  effort  against  Japan.  Most  of 
General  Marshall’s  own  staff  were  re- 
signed to  at  least  a limited  campaign  in 
the  western  Mediterranean  in  order  to 
maintain  pressure  on  Germany  and  possi- 
bly to  knock  out  Italy,  though  not  to  un- 
dertaking an  invasion  of  the  peninsula. 
Above  all,  they  regarded  as  imperative 
the  protection  of  sea  communications  to 
North  African  ports.  It  might  even  be  pos- 
sible to  reopen  a passage  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  Suez.  But  they  took  a 
dim  view  of  any  undertaking  in  the  Bal- 
kans, fearing  that  Turkish  belligerency 
at  this  juncture  would  cost  more  than  it 
was  worth,  and  they  flatly  disagreed  with 
the  British  contention  that  an  offensive 
could  be  mounted  in  Burma  late  in  1943 
if  major  operations  were  in  progress  in  the 
West  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  airmen  and  some  of  Marshall’s  other 
advisers  opposed  any  post-Tunisia  am- 
phibious operations  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  retention  of  ground  forces  there  beyond 
the  minimum  needs  of  security,  and 
urged  that  the  build-up  of  invasion  forces 
in  the  British  Isles  be  resumed  with  all 
speed.  This  group  looked  to  co-ordinated 
strategic  bombardment,  from  the  north- 
west, south,  and  southeast,  to  soften  Ger- 
many for  the  kill;  General  Arnold  as- 
serted the  job  could  be  done  within  six 
months.11 

The  Joint  Chiefs  themselves,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Casablanca  Conference,  opposed 
further  amphibious  ventures  in  the  Medi- 
terranean as  probably  incompatible  with 
a cross-Channel  invasion  in  1943  and 
dangerous  to  one  early  in  1944.  The  Joint 
Strategic  Survey  Committee  declared  fur- 
ther that  any  attempt  to  seize  Sardinia  or 
Sicily  would  be  “unwarranted,  uneco- 


nomical and  possibly  a disastrous  ven- 
ture.” 12  As  Marshall  presented  the  case, 
the  basic  problem  was  still,  as  it  had  been 
the  preceding  spring,  one  of  logistics. 
Troops  were  relatively  plentiful;  shipping 
was  not.  Therefore,  the  strongest  attack 
that  could  be  mounted  would  be  one  based 
on  the  British  Isles.  Shipping  losses  in  such 
an  attack  would  probably  be  acceptable, 
whereas  in  a Mediterranean  operation 
they  might  be  crippling.  “To  state  it 
cruelly,”  Marshall  told  the  President,  “we 
could  replace  troops,  whereas  a heavy  loss 
in  shipping  . . . might  completely  de- 
stroy any  opportunity  for  successful  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.” 13 

Marshall,  King,  and  Arnold  reached 
something  like  agreement  on  a “party 
line”  to  follow  at  Casablanca.  Marshall 
and  Arnold  would  help  King  in  insisting 
on  a larger  effort  against  Japan  in  1943, 
particularly  on  an  invasion  of  Burma  in 
order  to  enlist  British  participation.  King 
would  support  Marshall  and  Arnold  in 
urging  full  resumption  of  the  invasion 
build-up  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  resisting 
the  British  Mediterranean  program.  Ar- 
nold’s strategic  air  program  would  also  be 
supported.  This  agreement  was  shaky  at 
best,  and  did  not  extend  to  details.  Among 
the  staffs  there  was  wide  disagreement. 
The  President,  moreover,  did  not  dictate 

11  (1)  For  Navy  views,  see  min,  26th  mtgJCS,  28 
Jul  42;  28th  mtg,  1 1 Aug  42;  min,  24th  mtgJPS,  22 
Jul  42;  and  memo,  Wood  for  Somervell,  5 Dec  42, 
sub:  Opns  Subsequent  to  TORCH,  20  Sup  Gen  Secur- 
ity folder,  Case  19,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371.  (2) 
For  AAF  views,  see  Graven  and  Cate,  AAF II,  pp. 
277-88.  (3)  JCS  167/3  citedfn.  5(1 )[  (4)JPS  106  cited 
|n.  4.|  (5)  MatlofF  and  Snell,  Strategic  Planning:  1941- 
1942,  pp.  365-66,  379-80. 

■- JCS  167/3  cited|n- 5(l)| 

Min  of  mtg  at  White  House,  7 Jan  43,  Item  45, 
Exec  10. 
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AT  CASABLANCA,  JANUARY  1943.  Seated  left  to  right:  General  Marshall,  President 
Roosevelt,  Admiral  King;  standing  left  to  right:  Harry  Hopkins,  General  Arnold,  General 
Somervell,  Averell  Harriman. 


an  agreed  strategy,  nor  did  he  even  prom- 
ise to  support  the  principle  of  concentra- 
tion in  northwestern  Europe,  toward  which 
his  chief  advisers  seemed  to  be  leaning. 
The  American  chiefs  had  to  go  to  Casa- 
blanca, therefore,  with  only  the  thin  shell 
of  a united  front. 14 

At  Casablanca  the  British  exploited  the 
initiative  they  had  already  seized  in  the 
debate  on  European  strategy.  By  midcon- 
ference the  Americans  had  agreed  to  push 
on  in  the  Mediterranean  by  invading 
Sicily.  This  decision  rendered  almost  in- 
evitable the  postponement  of  a cross- 


Channel  invasion  to  1944 — late  1944, 
many  American  planners  thought — al- 
though all  agreed  that  if  a good  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  1 943  it  should  be  grasped. 
The  Allied  leaders  also  agreed  to  begin  at 
once  a heavy  bombing  offensive  against 
Germany  by  combined  British  and  U.S. 

~~ ff~(~lTjCS_167/3  cited|n.  5(1  j.  (2)  JCS  167/5,  rpt 
by  JSSC,  10  Jan  43,  title:  Bsc  Strategic  Concept  for 
1 943  — The  European  Theater.  (3)  Min  pf  mtg  at 
White  House,  10  Dec  42,  Tab  42,  Item  2,  Exec  5.  (4) 
Min  cited  ITi~  1 3.1(51  For  discussions  at  Casablanca 
concerning  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  and  aid  t^  the 
USSR,  see  a bovc.  Chs.lxixland  bcxJ.  respectively. 
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strategic  air  forces  in  order  to  disrupt  her 
economy  and  undermine  her  morale.15 

For  the  war  against  Japan  in  1943, 
the  Americans  presented  a program  that 
called  for  seizure  of  the  Rabaul  area 
(Tasks  Two  and  Three  of  the  July  1942 
plan),  occupation  of  Kiska  and  Agattu  in 
the  Aleutians,  and,  after  Rabaul,  a drive 
through  the  Central  Pacific  to  occupy  the 
Gilberts,  Marshalls,  and  Carolines,  to- 
gether with  an  extension  of  New  Guinea 
operations  westward  to  the  Dutch  border. 
Of  this  program,  only  the  Rabaul  opera- 
tion had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  before  the  conference,  and  even 
there  the  line  of  approach  and  command 
arrangements  were  still  in  dispute.  The 
Americans  also  wanted  the  British,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chinese,  to  undertake  a 
major  invasion  of  Burma  late  in  1943,  to 
which  currently  planned  limited  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  were  to  serve  as  a 
prelude.16 

Over  the  division  of  resources  among 
these  operations,  and  between  them  and 
those  of  the  European  war,  the  American 
and  British  representatives  staged  a lively 
debate.  General  Marshall  proved  a tower 
of  strength  in  supporting  the  Pacific  pro- 
gram and,  more  generally,  Admiral  King’s 
effort  to  play  up  the  war  against  Japan  in 
Allied  strategy;  none  of  the  real  disagree- 
ment between  them  came  out  into  the 
open.  Though  he  was  mildly  skeptical  of 
King’s  “85-15”  arithmetic,  it  was  Mar- 
shall who  proposed,  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  conference,  that  the  15  percent 
“effort”  ought  to  be  at  least  doubled.  He 
reminded  the  British  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  a hand-to-mouth  strategy  in 
the  Pacific  had  brought  the  Americans  to 
the  brink  of  disaster  and,  in  turn,  through 
emergency  diversions  to  save  the  situation, 
had  jeopardized  Allied  strategy  in  Europe. 


To  risk  further  disasters  in  the  Pacific, 
Marshall  warned,  might  lead  to  a “huge 
diversion  of  U.S.  effort”  to  that  theater.17 
The  United  States  “could  not  stand  an- 
other Bataan.”  18 

The  discussion  moved  in  a kind  of  a 
vacuum,  for  no  one  could  predict  at  this 
point  what  would  be  needed  or  what 
would  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. The  British  feared,  in  general,  that 
the  proposed  line  of  action  in  the  Pacific 
would  interfere  with  the  conquest  of 
Burma,  and  that  both  together  would 
drain  away  too  many  resources  from  the 
war  in  Europe.  In  reply,  the  Americans 
argued  that  in  the  Pacific,  owing  to  long 
lines  of  communications,  shipping  already 
committed  was  a fixed  overhead  that 
could  scarcely  be  reduced  even  if  no  fur- 
ther offensives  were  undertaken.  Enemy 
submarines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
minor  threat.  Therefore,  few  escorts  were 
needed,  movements  could  be  scheduled 
efficiently,  and  shipping  could  run  on 
direct  routes.  In  the  Atlantic,  until  the 
submarine  menace  abated,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  deployment  could  be  accelerated 
much  with  any  amount  of  shipping;  no 
real  improvement  could  be  expected  there 
before  October.  The  Americans  also 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  Burma  opera- 


15  (1)  CCS  116/1  /D,  2 1 Jan  43,  title:  Bombing  Of- 
fensive From  U.K.  (2)  Harrison,  Cross-Channel  Attack, 
pp.  38-45.  (3)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF II,  pp.  300-307. 

16  (1)  CCS  153  (revised),  17  Jan  43,  title:  Sit  To  Be 
Created  in  E Theater  (Pac  and  Burma)  in  1943.  (2) 
Min.  56th  mtg  CCS,  14  Jan  43.  (3)  See  above,  Ch. 

Ixv] 

17  Min,  60th  mtg  CCS,  18  Jan  43. 

18  ( 1 ) Min,  59th  mtg  CCS,  1 7 Jan  43;  55th  mtg,  14 
Jan  43;  56th  mtg,  14  Jan  43;  60th  mtg,  18  Jan  43.  (2) 
Min,  JCS  mtg  with  President,  16  Jan  43.  (3)  CCS 
153/1,  memo  by  Br  JPS,  17Jan  43,  title:  Sit  To  Be 
Created  in  E Theater  (Pac  and  Burma)  in  1943.  (4) 
See  Churchill’s  shrewd  comment  on  the  Marshall- 
King  co-operation  at  Casablanca  in  Hinge  of  Fate,  p. 
676. 
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tion,  as  far  as  landing  craft  requirements 
were  concerned.19 

The  British  remained  stubbornly  dubi- 
ous to  the  end,  and  agreed  to  the  American 
program  only  with  reservations  underlin- 
ing the  primacy  of  the  war  against  Ger- 
many. They  undertook  to  push  their 
limited  drive  in  Burma,  and  tentatively 
scheduled  the  full-scale  offensive  there  for 
November  1943,  after  the  monsoon  season, 
but  final  decision  was  to  be  withheld  until 
summer.  The  Americans  agreed,  despite 
some  grumbling  from  Admiral  King,  that 
after  Rabaul  further  operations  in  the 
Pacific  would  be  undertaken  only  “with 
the  resources  available  in  the  theater”  and 
only  “if  time  and  resources  allow.”  20  The 
Aleutians  were  to  be  made  “as  secure  as 
may  be”;  how,  was  not  specified.21  There 
was  also.some  discussion  of  possible  attacks 
on  the  Japanese  homeland  by  the  “very- 
long-range”  B-29  and  B-32  bombers,  not 
yet  in  mass  production,  and  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  admonished  the  military  chiefs 
to  build  up  Chennault’s  air  forces  in  China 
more  rapidly  in  order  to  intensify  attrition 
of  Japanese  shipping  (already  pared  down, 
it  was  estimated,  by  a sixth  during  the  past 
year).  These  hopeful  allusions  to  air  power 
reflected  British  misgivings,  shared  by  the 
President,  over  the  costs  of  an  island- 
hopping strategy.22 

The  Americans  probably  succeeded,  at 
any  rate,  in  convincing  the  British  of  their 
determination  to  press  the  war  against 
Japan  more  aggressively.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer,  in  an  otherwise  pessimistic 
summary,  credited  Admiral  King  with 
this  achievement.  Churchill,  with  a keen 
eye  to  American  sensibilities,  declared  in 
midconference  his  willingness  to  sign  a 
pact  that  the  British  Empire  would  throw 
all  its  resources  into  the  struggle  with 
Japan  once  Germany  had  been  defeated. 
Becomingly,  the  President  refused,  re- 


marking, “the  American  people  accept  the 
word  of  a great  English  gentleman.” 23 

The  Mediterranean  Life  Line 

In  November  and  December  jubilation 
among  the  Army  planning  staffs  over  the 
enemy’s  failure  to  maul  the  early  convoys 
to  North  Africa  was  tempered  by  uneasi- 
ness. Up  to  this  point  Allied  efforts  to  move 
shipping  within  range  of  enemy  shore- 
based  power  had  been  invariably  expen- 
sive and  often  disastrous.  Convoys  to  north- 
ern USSR  ports  had  been  suspended,  re- 
sumed, and  suspended  again;  Malta  had 
been  kept  alive,  but  at  fearful  cost.  In  the 
discussions  following  Churchill’s  “under- 
belly” proposals  of  November,  even  those 
of  the  Army  staff  who  believed  that  some 
further  post-Tunisia  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  necessary 
thought  of  them  primarily  as  measures  to 
secure  the  line  of  communications.24 


19  (1)  CCS  153  cited  In.  1 6 Hi  (2)  CCS  153/1  cited 
i n.  i8i3  i.  (3)  Min,  54th  mtgJCS,  18  Jan  43.  (4)  Min, 

59th  mtg  CCS,  17  Jan  43;  60th  mtg,  18  Jan  43.  (4) 
For  landing  craft,  see  below,  pp.  61-73. 

20  Min  citedln.  17l 

21  CCS  168,  22  Jan  43,  title:  Conduct  of  the  War  in 

Pac  Theater  in  1943.  

22  (1)  CCS  153  citej  n.  1 6(  1)|.  (2)  Min,  60th  mtg 
CCS,  18Jan  43;  61st  mtg,  19  Jan  43;  67th  mtg,  22 
Jan  43.  (3)  CCS  155/1,  19  Jan  43,  title:  Conduct  of 
the  War  in  1943.  (4)  CCS  1 68  cited  n.  2 1 . (5)  CCS 
170/2,  23  Jan  43,  title:  Final  Rpt  to  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Summarizing  Decisions  by  CCS.  (6) 
Min,  final  mtg  Anfa  Conf,  22  Jan  43.  (7)  See  John 
Miller,  jr.,  “The  Casablanca  Conference  and  Pacific 
Strategy,”  Military  Affairs,  Vol.  XIIII,  No.  4 (Winter 
1949),  pp.  209-15. 

23  ( 1)  Roosevelt’s  remark  on  1 2 Feb  43,  quoted  in 
Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  702.  (2)  Min,  2d 
mtg  Anfa  Conf,  18  Jan  43.  (3)  Msg,  Prime  Minister 
to  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  War  Cabinet,  20  Jan 
43,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  683-84. 
(4)  Ltr,  Wedemeyer  to  Handy,  22  Jan  43,  Item  la, 
Exec  3. 

24  (1)  CPS  49/1,  27  Nov  42,  title:  Ping  for  Opns 
Subsequent  to  Torch.  (2)  Related  papers  in  ABC 
381  (1  1-17-42).  (3)  Min,  39th  mtg  CPS,  20  Nov  42; 
4 1 st  mtg,  4 Dec  42 . (4)  Papers  in  I tern  1 0a,  Exec  1 . 
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The  staff  already  had  a large  bundle  of 
outline  projects  addressed  to  this  problem. 
A prerequisite  would  be  the  amassing  of 
larger  forces  in  North  Africa  itself,  after 
the  enemy’s  expulsion  from  Tunisia — as 
many  as  1.25  million,  according  to  one 
estimate — with  ten  divisions  to  be  poised 
along  the  Spanish  Moroccan  frontier 
alone,  others  to  watch  Sicily,  and  200,000 
service  troops  to  man  ports  and  overland 
communication  lines.  Other  projects  en- 
visaged major  onslaughts  and  minor  forays 
into  Spain,  descents  upon  the  Canaries, 
the  Cape  Verdes,  the  Azores,  the  Balearics, 
and  Madeira,  and,  of  course,  an  occupa- 
tion of  Sicily  and/or  Sardinia.  These 
schemes  lacked  reality,  for  shipping  stud- 
ies in  early  December  indicated  that  only 
about  three  hundred  thousand  troops, 
over  and  above  current  plans,  could  be 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1943, 
primarily  after  midyear.  It  was  assumed, 
too,  that  shipping  used  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean would  be  sunk  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
percent  each  month.25 

The  implications  of  an  effective  closure 
of  the  Strait,  for  example  by  a sudden 
enemy  occupation  of  Spain,  were  grim  to 
contemplate.  Allied  forces  in  North  Africa, 
from  Tunisia  westward,  would  then  have 
to  depend  on  the  long  overland  route  from 
the  Adantic  coast  across  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains. (See  Map  6. | East  of  Petitjean  the 
trunk  rail  line  had  a smaller  capacity  than 
to  the  west,  and,  since  use  of  the  tramon- 
tane highway  for  continuous  supply  would 
require  more  motor  transport  than  the 
staffs  then  thought  it  feasible  to  bring  into 
the  theater,  the  capacity  of  this  long  east- 
ern span  of  the  railroad  determined  the 
size  of  the  forces  that  could  be  sustained 
east  of  the  mountains.  Indeed  most  of  the 
capacity  of  the  western  span  as  well  would 
be  absorbed  in  this  task,  throwing  upon 
the  highways  of  Morocco  most  of  the  bur- 


den of  supporting  forces  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  staff  estimated  that  more  than 

3.000  trucks  and  trailers  (2Vfe-ton)  would 
be  needed  solely  to  sustain  five  divisions 
assigned  to  occupy  Spanish  Morocco.26 
YTable22)\ 

According  to  deployment  schedules  cur- 
rent in  December  1942,  Allied  forces  in 
Northwest  Africa  were  expected  to  reach 
a total  of  750,000  by  July  1943,  with 

678.000  disposed  forward  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  (including  300,000  British  and 

150.000  French,  but  not  the  British  Eighth 
Army  or  Fighting  French  troops).  If  the 
Strait  was  closed,  568,000  troops  would 
evidently  have  to  be  evacuated  across  the 
mountains  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
from  270,000  to  366,000  (assuming  the 

150,000  French  were  self-sustaining)  evac- 
uated from  the  theater  altogether.  This 
would  be  a costly  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, requiring  full  utilization  of  all  avail- 


-r>  (1)  See  outline  plans  in  Symbol:  Casablanca  Bk., 
Vol.  I,  Tab  F,  Exec  6.  (2)  Memo,  ACW  [Wede- 
meyer]  for  Handy,  1 Dec  42.  (3)  Memo,  Lt  Gen  Stan- 
ley D.  Embick  for  Gen  Marshall,  1 Dec  42,  sub:  Mi- 
nority Rpt  on  Future  Action  in  Mediterranean.  (4) 
CPS  49  series.  Last  three  in  ABC  381  (1 1-1 7-42).  (5) 
Memo,  Chief  of  Strategy  and  Policy  Group  OPD,  no 
addressee,  16  Nov  42,  sub:  Consideration  of  Offen- 
sive Opns  in  Mediterranean  . . . , ABC  381  (7-25- 

42)  Sec  4-B,  80.  (6)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somervell,  7 Dec 
42,  sub:  Shipg  Implications  of  Certain  Proposed 
Opns,  with  atchd  study,  Baumer  file,  Item  20,  OPD 
Hist  Unit  File.  (7)  Related  papers  in  same  file.  (8) 
Strategic  Logis  Div  study,  4 Dec  42  (revised  to  7 Jan 

43) ,  title:  Proposed  Opns  in  Certain  Theaters,  Ping 
Div  ASF,  Job  A47-147. 

2S  (l)Memo,  Lutes  for  Strategic  Logis  Div,  8 Jan  43, 
sub:  Communications  in  N Africa  . . . , 20  Sup  Gen 
Security  folder,  Case  51,  Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371. 
(2)  Strategic  Logis  Div  study,  9 Feb  43,  title:  Sup  of 
United  Nations  Forces  in  N Africa  by  Overland 
Routes  from  Atlantic  Ports,  same  file.  Both  the* 
assumptions  and  the  basic  data  used  in  this  study 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in  the  September 
and  October  studies  mentioned  in  |Ch.  XVIljabove; 
for  example,  the  planners  now  assumed  20  percent 
curtailment  of  port  and  rail  operations  by  enemy 
bombardment. 
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Table  22 — Estimated  Capacity  To  Support  Forces  in  North  Africa  Through 

Morocco:  January-February  1943 


Capacity 

Troops  Supported 

Port: 

Deep  water  ports  only  * 

334.000 

430.000 

in  excess  of  430, 000 

110.000 

Overland : 

West  of  Atlas  Mountains  only  (by  rail  and  road) 

East  of  Atlas  Mountains  only  (by  rail  only)  b 

Using  Deep 
Water  Po^  ts 

Using  All 
Ports 

Maximum  number  of  troops  supported 

334.000 

224.000 

110.000 

430.000 

320.000 

110.000 

West  of  Atlas  Mountains  (limited  by  port  capacity) " 

East  of  Atla9  Mountains  (limited  by  rail  capacity)  b 

* Casablanca,  Safi,  and  Fedala. 
b Truck  requirements  for  road  transport  over  so  great  a distance  were  considered  prohibitive. 


See 


table  12, 


« Using  residual  rail  capacity  not  employed  in  supporting  forces  cast  of  the  mountains,  supplemented  by  road  capacity  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, up  to  limits  of  port  intake  capacity. 


Source:  (1)  Strategic  Logis  Div  Study,  9 Feb  43,  title:  Sup  of  United  Nations  Forces  in  N Africa  by  Overland  Routes  from  Atlantic 
Ports,  and  (2)  Memo,  Lutes  for  Strategic  Logis  Div,  8 Jan  43,  sub:  Communications  in  N Africa  . . both  in  20  Sup  Gen  Security  folder, 
Case  51,  Ping  Div  ASF. 


able  road  and  rail  transport  strung  out 
along  a thirteen-hundred-mile  defile,  ex- 
posed throughout  its  length  to  enemy  air 
power.  The  overland  movement,  it  was 
estimated,  would  require  about  a month 
and  a half;  to  outload  the  troops  at  Atlan- 
tic ports  from  four  to  five  and  a half 
months.  In  short,  if  these  calculations  had 
any  validity,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy, 
merely  by  sealing  the  Strait  passage,  could 
win  the  battle  for  Tunisia,  drive  the  Allies 
out  of  most  of  Algeria  as  well,  if  not  back 
into  Morocco,  and  force  them  to  carry  out 
a difficult  and  costly  logistical  operation 
that,  however  successful,  could  produce 
only  the  negative  result  of  salvaging  the 
bulk  of  Allied  forces  committed  to  North 
Africa.  The  Allied  timetable  would  be  set 
back  a year  or  more. 

While  the  logistical  staffs  were  oppressed 


by  these  gloomy  forebodings,  the  Presi- 
dent, catching  Churchill’s  mood,  was 
buoyantly  urging  his  military  advisers  to 
give  thought  to  Allied  operations  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  suggesting 
that,  while  the  Tunisia  Campaign  was  be- 
ing wound  up,  large  additional  American 
forces  should  be  assembled  simultaneously 
in  North  Africa  and  the  British  Isles  in 
readiness  for  whatever  enterprise  might 
seem  profitable  a few  months  hence.  Mar- 
shall’s staff  produced  figures  showing  that, 
under  existing  convoy  restrictions,  a dou- 
ble build-up  was  virtually  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Only  about  180,000  more  troops, 
they  pointed  out,  could  be  shipped  to 
North  Africa  alone  during  the  next  four 
months,  but  considerably  larger  forces 
could  be  deployed  to  the  British  Isles 
within  the  same  period  if  movements  to 
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North  Africa  were  suspended.  During  De- 
cember and  early  January  Marshall  so- 
berly warned  the  President  against  further 
wasteful  “dabbling”  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.27 To  keep  open  communications  in 
the  western  Mediterranean  would  be 
costly  enough.  All  forces  not  needed  there, 
Marshall  wanted  to  pour  into  the  British 
Isles  with  a view  to  being  ready,  by  March 
or  April,  for  a quick  assault  on  Brest  or 
Boulogne  if  the  Germans  showed  signs  of 
weakening,  or,  as  seemed  more  likely,  if 
they  should  invade  Spain.  Concentration 
in  the  British  Isles,  he  thought,  could  thus 
help  to  provide  security  in  the  western 
Mediterranean.  The  President  evidently 
was  not  impressed.  On  the  eve  of  Casa- 
blanca he  still  talked  of  massing  strong 
forces  in  both  England  and  North  Africa, 
postponing  the  decision  as  to  where  to 
strike.28 

The  staffs,  for  their  part,  had  failed  to 
find  in  any  purely  defensive  line  of  action 
real  insurance  against  a cutting  of  the 
Mediterranean  life  line.  Indeed,  a bold 
course  seemed  scarcely  more  dangerous, 
and  possibly  more  profitable  than  any 
other.  The  situation  resembled  that  in  the 
Pacific,  where  the  only  means  of  offsetting 
the  enormous  disadvantage  of  exterior 
lines  was  to  seize  and  hold  the  strategic 
initiative.  The  British,  after  a long  history 
of  defending  exposed  sea  communications, 
had  learned  to  live  with  the  problem.  At 
Casablanca,  as  five  months  earlier,  they 
were  convinced  that  aggressive  action  by 
the  Allies  would  strengthen  Spain’s  resist- 
ance to  any  German  incursion.  Even  if  the 
enemy  should  gain  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Strait,  British  naval  representatives 
thought  that,  with  airfields  in  Spanish 
Morocco  and  Majorca  in  Allied  hands, 
convoys  could  get  through  without  pro- 
hibitive losses.  German  coastal  guns  on  the 


Pas-de-Calais,  Sir  Dudley  Pound  re- 
minded the  Americans,  had  failed  to  sink 
a single  ship.  On  the  positive  side,  there 
was  the  lure  of  opening  a passage  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  British  planned,  as  soon  as  the  tip  of 
Tunisia  was  won,  to  begin  running  thirty- 
ship  cargo  convoys  through  to  Suez  every 
ten  days,  counting  on  the  shorter  turn- 
around (as  compared  with  the  Cape  route) 
to  offset  losses.  Over  a period  of  five 
months  perhaps  225  sailings,  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  1,825,000  tons  of  shipping, 
might  be  saved  by  using  the  shorter  route. 
Personnel  and  tanker  movements  would 
have  to  wait  until  cover  could  be  provided 
from  the  north  shore,  but  troop  move- 
ments to  the  Middle  East  were  on  the 
wane  in  any  case.  Access  to  Middle  East 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  pipe- 
line terminus  at  Haifa,  would  be  a great 
prize.29 

Enemy  air  power  based  on  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  posed  the  most  dangerous  threat 
to  Allied  shipping  movements  through  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  discussion  of 
“next  steps”  in  the  Mediterranean  cen- 
tered mainly  upon  these  two  objectives.30 


27  Min  cited|n.  14(3)| 

28  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Min  citedfn"  13.  (31  Memo.  Dill  for 
Prime  Minister,  14  Dec  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill, 
Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  658-59.  (4)  Memo,  Handy  for  Mar- 
shall, 18  Dec  42,  sub:  Shipt  of  Trs  to  U.K.,  ETO 
folder.  Lutes  File.  (5)  OPD  draft  memo,  CofS  for 
President,  no  date,  Item  54,  Exec  10. 

29  (1)  Min,  50th  mtg  JCS,  1 3 Jan  43 ; 5 1st  mtg,  14 
Jan  43;  52d  mtg,  16  Jan  43.  (2)  Min,  55th  mtg  CCS, 
14  Jan  43;  57th  mtg,  15  Jan  43;  58th  mtg,  16Jan  43; 
60th  mtg,  18  Jan  43.  (3)  Min,  1st  mtg  Anfa  Conf,  15 
Jan  43. 

30  War  Department  and  SOS  staffs  had  not  studied 
these  operations  carefully  as  planning  for  Mediter- 
ranean operations  was  the  responsibility  of  the  theater 
staff.  Since  General  Eisenhower  himself  did  not  bring 
a large  staff  or  much  planning  data  with  him  to  the 
conference,  the  Army  representatives  found  them- 
selves at  a disadvantage.  General  Somervell,  the  only 
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The  Sardinia  operation  (Brimstone) 
seemed  likely  to  be  a smaller  undertaking 
than  an  attack  on  Sicily  (Husky) — four 
divisions  as  against  seven  or  more,  by 
British  reckoning — and  it  probably  could 
be  mounted  earlier.  Either  operation 
would  probably  require  diversion  of  Navy 
combat  loaders  from  the  Pacific.  As  a fer- 
rying operation,  either  was  theoretically 
within  the  capacity  of  cargo  shipping  in 
1943,  though  the  margin  was  slim.  Ship- 
ping time  would  be  lost,  as  it  had  been  lost 
in  Torch,  in  assembling  the  large  initial 
convoys;  convoying  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed all  over  the  world;  and  the  problems 
of  transshipping  from  bases  in  North  Af- 
rica were  still  unexplored.  Limited  port 
capacity  on  both  islands  promised  to  re- 
strict the  build-up  in  the  early  stages; 
much  supply  would  have  to  flow  over  the 
beaches.  In  general,  the  logistical  problems 
were  similar,  though  looming  somewhat 
larger  for  Husky.  On  the  other  hand,  bet- 
ter air  cover  could  be  provided  for  an  at- 
tack on  Sicily  than  for  one  on  Sardinia. 
Even  if  taken,  Sardinia  might  turn  out  to 
be  a dangerous  salient,  which  the  Germans 
could  isolate  by  sea  and  air  while  invading 
Spain.  To  hold  Sardinia,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  go  on  to  Corsica  and 

American  logistical  expert  accompanying  Marshall, 
was  not  permitted  to  bring  any  staff  officers  with  him 
and  had  to  borrow  two  of  Eisenhower’s  staff  to  help 
him.  The  logistical  studies  and  data  available  to  the 
Army  representatives  at  Casablanca  are  contained  in 
one  of  three  black  loose-leaf  notebooks  made  up  by 
the  OPD  staff.  Somervell’s  copies  are  filed  in  Plan- 
ning Division,  ASF,  files.  Somervell’s  correspondence 
and  work  papers  for  the  Casablanca  Conference  are 
filed  in  Ltrs,  Memos,  and  Msgs  Between  Somervell 
and  Styer  folder,  Planning  Division,  ASF.  Lack  of 
prepared  logistical  studies  and  data  on  the  American 
side  was  probably  one  of  the  considerations  that  lay 
behind  General  Wedemeyer’s  rueful  remark  that  the 
British  “swarmed  down  on  us  like  locusts  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  planners  and  various  other  assist- 
ants with  prepared  plans  . . . Ltr,  Wedemeyer  to 
Dandy,  22  Jan  43,  Item  la,  Exec  3. 


Sicily.  Most  important,  possession  of  Sar- 
dinia would  offer  little  protection  to  the 
Mediterranean  convoy  route  as  long  as  the 
enemy  held  Sicily.  And,  as  General  Mar- 
shall put  it,  to  strike  at  “the  softest  spot 
before  turning  to  the  hardest  spot”  was 
likely  merely  to  “make  the  hard  spot 
harder.”  31 

The  British  wanted  Sardinia,  in  fact, 
less  as  a flanking  guardpost  for  the  Medi- 
terranean convoy  route  than  as  a stepping- 
stone  to  Italy.  From  Sardinia,  Italy  could 
be  bombed  and  harried  by  amphibious 
forays,  and,  conceivably,  driven  to  surren- 
der without  an  invasion.  Sicily  offered 
some  of  these  advantages,  but  at  greater 
cost.  From  this  point  of  view,  Brimstone 
seemed  the  quicker  and  cheaper  alterna- 
tive, a means  of  maintaining  momentum 
and  of  gaining  results  early.  It  left  open 
the  possibility  of  a sudden  leap  across  the 
English  Channel  in  midsummer,  if  the 
opportunity  offered,  while  it  could  also 
provide  a springboard  for  a major  effort 
against  Italy.  “Brimstone  in  June,”  Air 
Marshall  Portal  remarked,  “would  be 
better  than  Husky  in  September.” 32 

To  the  Americans  this  seemed  a per- 
verted strategy.  To  knock  out  Italy,  Mar- 
shall bluntly  told  the  British,  was  less 
important  than  to  open  the  Mediterranean 
to  shipping,  and  to  this  Brimstone  would 
contribute  little.  Allied  possession  of  Sicily, 


:n  (1)  Min,  66th  mtg,  CCS,  22  Jan  43.  (2)  Outline 
plans  in  Symbol:  Casablanca  Bk.,  Vol.  I,  Tabs  F-l, 
F-2,  Exec  6.  (3)  Study  cited  In.  25181.  (4)  Strategic 
Logis  Div  study  (11-17-42),  Sec  1-B.  (5)  Min,  50th 
mtgJCS,  13  Jan  43;  52d  mtg,  16  Jan  43;  54th  mtg,  18 
Jan  43;  57th  mtg,  21  Jan  43.  (6)  Min,  57th  mtg  CCS, 
15  Jan  43;  58th  mtg,  16  Jan  43.  (7)  JPS  106  citedln.  4l 
32  (1)  Min  cited  n.  31(1).  (2)  Min,  52d  mtgJCS,  1 6 
Jan  43.  (3)  Min  cited  |n.  1 8 ( 2 )|  (4)  Min,  64th  mtg 
CCS,  20  Jan  43;  66th  mtg,  22  Jan  43.  (5)  Min,  3d  mtg 
Anfa  Conf,  23  Jan  43.  (6)  CCS  135/2,  Annex  III, 
cited  n“]0  (7)  CCS  161,  20  Jan  43,  title:  Opn  Husky. 
(8)  CCS  161/1, 21  Jan  43,  same  title. 
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on  the  other  hand,  might  reduce  the  losses 
of  convoys  moving  through  the  narrows  by 
as  much  as  a third.  The  British  themselves 
were  divided  on  the  question,  and  Church- 
ill had  always  favored  Husky.  Their  chief 
objection  to  this  operation  was  that  it 
would  require  too  long  to  mount.  In  the 
first  plan  presented  by  the  British  staff,  the 
assault  date  was  set  for  late  in  September 
on  the  assumption  that  training  and  the 
assembling  of  forces  and  shipping  could 
not  begin  until  ports  and  base  facilities  in 
Tunisia  were  available.  The  alternative, 
considered  too  dangerous,  was  to  send 
most  of  the  assault  forces  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  passing  a large  convoy  through 
the  Sicilian  narrows  on  D Day.  Instructed 
to  re-examine  their  figures,  the  planners 
came  back  a day  later  with  a 30  August 
assault  date,  which  the  chiefs  still  consid- 
ered too  late.  The  chiefs  pushed  the  plan- 
ners; the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
pushed  the  chiefs.  In  the  end  the  date  for 
the  assault  was  set,  more  or  less  by  fiat,  in 
the  period  of  the  favorable  July  moon, 
with  the  stipulation  that  strenuous  efforts 
would  be  made  by  “contrivance  and  in- 
genuity” to  advance  the  date  to  June.33 
Husky  was  on;  it  remained  to  work  out  a 
plan. 

Bolero  Renewed 

Agreement  on  Sicily  did  not  mean 
agreement  on  European  strategy.  Sicily 
undeniably  would  be  a substantial  prize; 
its  capture  would  free  the  passage  through 
the  narrows  and  perhaps  jolt  Italy  out  of 
the  war.  But  the  American  chiefs  were 
worried  about  what  was  to  follow.  Re- 
cently the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Commit- 
tee had  characterized  an  operation  against 
Sicily  as  one  “of  major  magnitude”  that 
would  absorb  “all  available  means  through 
a large  part  of  1943”— possibly  an  exag- 


gerated estimate,  but  an  ominous  one 
nonetheless.34  Even  while  accepting  Hus- 
ky, the  Americans  wondered,  as  General 
Marshall  said,  whether  the  British  re- 
garded it  “as  a part  of  an  integrated  plan 
to  win  the  war  or  simply  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity.”  What  was  the  “main 
plot”?  How  was  Husky  to  be  prevented 
from  becoming  a “suction  pump,”  drain- 
ing Allied  strength  away  from  the  main 
effort? 35  That  effort  was  against  Germany, 
not  her  satellites,  and  must  eventually  be 
made  from  the  northwest,  not  the  south.36 

Agreeing  with  this  general  proposition, 
the  British  nevertheless  painted  vistas  be- 
yond the  capture  of  Sicily  that  the  Ameri- 
cans found  disturbing.  The  British  saw 
Sicily,  like  Sardinia,  as  a steppingstone  to 
Italy;  Italy  must  be  knocked  out  at  what- 
ever cost  in  effort  and  time.  They  estimated 
the  cost  to  Germany  of  Italy’s  defection  at 
fifty-four  divisions  and  2,250  first-line  air- 
craft. If  Turkey  could  be  drawn  into  the 
war,  there  would  be  a further  diversion  of 
German  forces.  Meanwhile,  Germany 
could  be  pounded  from  the  air  on  all  sides. 
In  this  way,  the  British  argued,  the  Allies 
could  create  in  1943  the  second  front  they 
lacked  the  strength  to  mount  in  northwest- 
ern Europe.  Germany’s  main  logistical 
strength  lay  in  her  east-west  communica- 
tions. In  two  weeks,  the  British  asserted, 
she  could  move  seven  divisions  across  the 
Continent  to  any  threatened  point  in  the 
West,  as  against  only  one  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean over  a route  exposed  to  Allied  air 
attack.  In  any  case,  the  Germans  already 

3:1  (1)  CCS  171/2/D,  23  Jan  43,  title:  Dir  to  CINC 
Allied  Exped  Forces  in  N Africa.  (2)  Min  cited  n. 
13  1(111  (3)  See  above. ItT  32l  (4)  Churchill,  Hinge  of 
Fate,  pp.  654-55,  678. 

3<  Memo,  JSSC  forJCS,  31  Dec  42,  sub:  Opns  Sub- 
sequent to  Torch,  Symbol:  Casablanca  Bk.,  Vol.  II, 
Tab  F,  Exec  6. 

35  Min,  58th  mtg  CCS,  16  Jan  43. 

36  (1)  Min  citedln.  23 ( 2)1  (2)  Min  cited|n.  17. 
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Thank  you  so  much  for  your  figures  of  the 
monthly  loss  rates  of  dry  cargo  ships  available  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1942. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  last  six  months 
of  1942  include  the  exceptional  losses  of  TORCH.  Since 
then  only  six  weeks  have  passed  and  I agree  with  you 
that  this  is  too  small  a basis  for  calculation.  However 
I hazard  the  forecast  that  for  the  four  months  including 
December  and  January  a rate  of  2%  or  less  will  rule. 

I cannot  risk  my  reputation  as  a Prophet  by  probing 


ahead  further. 
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CHURCHILL  ON  SHIPPING  LOSSES.  At  the  Casablanca  Conference  Churchill 
followed  closely  the  discussion  by  the  staff's  of  the  problem  of  shipping  losses,  which  decisively 
influenced  Mediterranean  and  European  strategy. 
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had  forty-four  divisions  in  the  West.  Any 
bridgehead  that  the  Allies  could  win  there 
in  1943  would  be  hemmed  in  “with  wire 
and  concrete”  during  the  winter  while  the 
Germans  built  up  their  power.17  Only  in- 
ternal disintegration  in  Germany  would 
offer  any  chance  of  success  to  an  Allied 
invasion  from  the  northwest  in  1943,  but 
such  a condition  might  yet  be  produced, 
the  British  still  felt,  by  their  program  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  by  continued  Ger- 
man setbacks  in  the  USSR.  To  the  skepti- 
cal Americans,  this  looked  like  postponing 
the  invasion  to  the  Greek  Kalends.3* 

But  what  was  the  alternative?  For  weeks 
before  the  conference,  the  American  staffs 
had  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
various  “modified”  cross-Channel  opera- 
tions that  might  be  undertaken  in  1943  as 
a prelude  to  a major  invasion  in  1944.  The 
limitations  upon  build-up  of  forces  were 
discouraging  enough,  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  operation 
itself.  Even  if  movements  to  North  Africa 
were  stopped  in  January  1943,  convoy  re- 
strictions would  permit  no  more  than  half 
a million  American  troops  to  be  assembled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  made  ready 
to  cross  the  Channel  by  July — about  eight 
divisions  with  supporting  troops  (assuming 
a 4-to-l  ratio  of  ground  to  air).  If  convoy 
restrictions  were  lifted,  eleven  divisions  in 
a force  of  about  680,000  might  be  assem- 
bled, cargo  shipping  constituting  the  limit- 
ing factor.  After  midyear,  cargo-carrying 
capacity  was  expected  to  overbalance  pas- 
senger capacity.  For  a September  1943 
operation,  perhaps  twelve  American  divi- 
sions could  be  ferried  to  Britain,  to  join 
some  thirteen  British  divisions — a force 
not  likely  to  shatter  Germany’s  fixed  de- 
fenses and  forty-four  divisions  in  western 
Europe.11 

At  Casablanca  General  Somervell  and 


the  British  shipping  expert,  Lord  Leathers, 
were  asked  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  building  up  an  invasion 
force  in  the  British  Isles.  The  most  uncer- 
tain assumptions  that  had  to  be  made 
related  to  the  ability  of  the  navies  to  pro- 
tect ocean  movements.  Shipping  losses  had 
declined  somewhat  in  December  from 
their  November  peak,  but  the  U.S.  Navy, 
currently  engaged  in  a bitter  dispute  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  over  policies  and 
division  of  responsibility  in  combating 
enemy  attacks  on  shipping,  anticipated  no 
early  relief.  The  Combined  Planners  re- 
ported that  “minimum  acceptable  re- 
quirements” for  convoying  would  not  be 
met  by  new  construction  until  August  or 
September  1943,  and  that  the  battle 
against  the  submarine  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a favorable  turn  until  the 
end  of  the  year.10  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
voy system  in  the  Atlantic  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  disruption  caused  by  Torch,  and 
the  British  import  program  faced  a crisis. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Sicily  operation  would  similarly  disrupt 
convoy  service.  If,  as  the  experts  predicted, 
escorts  were  engaged  in  that  operation  for 
four  months,  the  Murmansk  convoys,  re- 

r Min,  58lh  mtg  CCS,  1 6 Jan  43. 

'*  (1)  Min,  55th  mtg  CCS,  14  Jan  43;  58th  ratg,  16 
Jan  43;  60th  mtg.  18  jan  43.  (2)  Min.  52d  mtgJCS, 
16Jan  43.  (3)  Min  citcd|n.  1 8(2 )[ 

( 1 1 Memo,  Lutes  for  Somervell,  22  Dec  42.  sub: 
Summary  of  Roundup  1943,  Opns  SOS  1942-43 
folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Memo  cited|n.  28(4)|  (3)  OPD 
draft  memo,  CofS  for  President,  15  Dec  4Z,  Item  54, 
Exec  10.  (4)JPS  106  citedpr^TiiS)  Outline  Plan,  title: 
Modified  Roundup,  in  Symbol:  Casablanca  8k  , Vo!. 
I,  Tab  F-5a,  Exec  6.  (6)  Paper,  no  date,  sub:  Gen 
Concept  of  Opns,  T-l  Trs  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF.  Job 
A47-147,  (7)  CCS  135/1  cited  h.  1U(3).| 

As  usual,  the  figures  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  September  operation 
seem  to  be  supported  by  all  the  estimates. 

,r‘  CCS  160,  rpt  by  CPS,  19  Jan  43,  title;  Minimum 
Escort  Reqmts  To  Maintain  Sea  Communications  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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sumed  in  December,  would  have  to  be 
suspended  again.  In  making  this  proposal 
the  military  leaders  drew  upon  their  heads 
the  displeasure  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  who  were  determined  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  shipments  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Sharp  words  were  exchanged, 
and  General  Marshall  bluntly  declared 
that  it  was  folly  to  accept  prohibitive  losses 
on  the  northern  route  “simply  to  keep  Mr. 
Stalin  placated.”'** 1 * 

Somervell  and  Leathers  could  do  no 
more  than  note  this  problem  and  assume 
that  convoy  arrangements  would  be 
worked  out  to  permit  full  use  of  available 
shipping.  On  this  basis,  and  on  the  addi- 
tional assumption  that  considerable  Brit- 
ish assistance  in  troop  and  cargo  shipping 
would  be  provided,  Somervell  drew  up  a 
schedule  of  U.S.  Army  deployment  in 
1943 — allowing  for  the  movement  of  close 
to  a million  troops  to  the  British  Isles. 
(Table  23 1 The  chiefs  accepted  it  as  a start- 
ing point  for  more  detailed  deployment 
planning.'12 

The  Bolero  deployment  in  this  sched- 
ule represented  the  estimated  maximum 
capacity  of  cargo  shipping  during  the  first 
half  of  1943,  and  of  troop  shipping  during 
the  second  half.  It  assumed,  further,  a con- 
tinuous inflow  of  cargo  to  British  ports  at 
a rate  of  150  ships  per  month,  a rate  that, 
Lord  Leathers  warned,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months  and  to  maintain  which  American 
dock  labor  and  locomotives  would  be 
needed  even  in  the  summer. 

Shelved  for  the  present,  this  problem 
was  to  cause  trouble  later.  Allowing  as  it 
did  for  a substantial  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  for  an  accelerated  de- 
ployment of  air  forces  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  combined  bomber  offensive, 
Somervell’s  schedule  anticipated  that  only 
seven  or  eight  ground  divisions  would  be 


ready  in  the  British  Isles  by  mid-Septem- 
ber instead  of  the  twelve  divisions  pre- 
dicted in  preconference  estimates.  This 
brought  the  total  force  that  might  be 
available  for  a late-summer  cross-Channel 
operation  well  under  even  the  twenty-one 
divisions  that  the  British  had  estimated  in 
conjunction  with  their  earlier  four-division 
Sardinia  project.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a fair  beginning  in  a build-up  for  a 
1944  invasion.*3 

■'  m Min  citcdl~n~23T2l.  (2)  CCS  160  cited  n 40 J 
(3)  Related  papers  in  ABC  560  Atlantic  (1-19-43)  See 

1.  (4)  Min,  56th  mtgJCS,  20  Jan  43.  (5)  Min,  55th 
mtg  CCS,  14  Jan  43;  63d  mtg,  20  Jan  43.  (6)  Min 
cited  n.  32t3>.  (7)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF  I,  Ch.  XV; 
AAF II,  Ch  VIII.  (8)  Morison.  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
(9)  For  shipping  losses,  see  above.lCh.  XXI 1.  and  be- 
low, Apps.  I,  K.  (10)  For  the  Soviet  aid  program,  see 
above.  ICiTXXll 

43  CCS  172,  note  by  Somervell,  22  Jan  43,  title: 
Shipg  Capabilities  for  Bolero  Build-up.  For  other 
current  deployment  estimates,  see  above, [Ch.  XXlf| 
The  following  were  the  principal  assumptions  in  this 
estimate: 

(a)  British  aid  to  Bolero:  345,000  personnel  lift, 
mainly  during  spring  and  summer;  1,600,000  ship 
tons  cargo  lift,  mainly  in  last  quarter. 

(b)  Conversion  of  Liberty  hulls  to  troop  transports 
to  be  suspended,  but  some  conversion  to  tankers.  To- 
tal new  U.S.  construction  in  1943,  18,562,000  tons. 
Five  cargo  vessels  to  be  converted  to  Navy  combat 
loaders  each  month  through  April  1943. 

(c)  Initial  movement  requirements:  8 ship  tons  per 
man;  maintenance,  1.3  ship  tons  per  man  per  month 
(but  1 ton  per  man  in  U.K.). 

(d)  Navy  use  of  dry  cargo  shipping  increased  by 

300.000  dead-weight  tons  each  quarter,  reaching 

2.360.000  tons  in  last  quarter  1943. 

(e)  4,000,000  dead-weight  tons  shipping  reserved 
for  war  economy  and  defense  aid,  and  1 70  sailings  ad- 
ditional in  1943  for  Soviet  aid. 

(f)  No  shipping  to  be  withdrawn  from  British  im- 
port program. 

(g)  Average  cargo  ship  turnaround,  214  months. 

(n)  1 2!4  percent  of  dry  cargo  fleet  constantly  under 

repair, 

(i)  Average  losses,  2.6  percent. 

43  This  estimate  was  based  on  a “division  slice"  of 
from  40,000  to  50,000  ground  troops,  declining  to  the 
former  figure  as  the  build-up  proceeded.  It  also  re- 
flected an  allowance  of  forty-five  days  between  sailing 
and  final  readiness  of  troops.  See  (1)  Min  cited  n. 

|~32(5b;  (2)  Min,  68th  mtg  CCS,  23  Jan  43;  and  (3) 
CCS  170/2  cited  |n  22(5|>.  (4)  Msg,  Leathers  to  Som- 
ervell, 21  Jan  43,  Ltrs,  Memos,  and  Msgs  Between 
Somervell  and  Styer  folder.  Ping  Div  ASF. 
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Table  23 — Proposed  U.S.  Army  Deployment  for  1943:  January  1943 


Area 

Overseas  * 
31  Dec  42 

Proposed  Deployment  for  1943 

Overseas 
31  Dec  43 

Total  1943 

1st  Qtr 

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 

Total 

South  and  Southwest  Pacific 

Burma 

North  Africa 

Bases 

United  Kingdom 

1,060,000 

1,325,600 

208,000 

327,000 

418,  500 

371,900 

2,385,600 

224.000 
31,000 

216.000 

454.000 

135.000 

111,200 

30,000 

184.000 
0 17, 400 

983.000 

48,  700 
7,  500 
68,000 
4,000 
80,000 

30,500 
7,500 
b 116,000 
4,000 
169,000 

24,  500 

15.000 
0 

4.000 
375,000 

7,  500 
0 
0 

5,400 

359,000 

335,200 
61,000 
400,000 
471,400 
1, 118,000 

■ Includes  troops  en  route. 

b One  division  (16,000)  combat  loaded  from  United  States  for  Husky. 
e Movements  to  bases  during  1943  to  be  limited  to  17,400  to  Persian  Corridor. 


Sourct : CCS  172,  note  by  Somervell,  22  Jan  43,  title:  Shipg  Capabilities  for  Bolero  Build-up. 


British  Imports 

The  Six-Million-Ton  Misunderstanding 

Even  so,  Somervell’s  whittled-down 
Bolero  program  was  more  optimistic 
than  he  knew.  It  depended  heavily  upon 
expectations  of  British  assistance  in  ship- 
ping during  1943,  and  these  in  turn  were 
bound  up  with  assumptions  concerning 
the  British  import  program  that  were 
startlingly  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

In  March  1942,  at  a dark  hour  in  the 
battle  for  shipping,  Churchill  had  written 
to  Roosevelt,  “When  I reflect  how  I have 
longed  and  prayed  for  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  I find  it  diffi- 
cult to  realise  how  gravely  our  British  af- 
fairs have  deteriorated  by  what  has  hap- 
pened since  December  7.”  44  Throughout 
that  year  Britain  continued  to  suffer 
heavier  proportionate  losses  in  shipping 
than  her  ally,  and  far  more  than  in  the 
year  preceding  when  she  had  been  fight- 
ing the  war  at  sea  alone.  The  organizing 
of  American  antisubmarine  defenses  owed 
much  to  British  help,  which  involved  a 
thinning-out  of  Britain’s  own  escort  cover- 


age and  a lengthening  of  convoy  cycles 
with  consequent  reductions  in  the  flow  of 
imports.  During  the  latter  half  of  1942, 
while  the  American  shipping  situation 
was  gradually  improving,  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet,  operating  in  more  exposed 
areas  and  possessing  only  a limited  re- 
placement capacity,  continued  to  dwindle. 
By  the  end  of  April  1943  Britain’s  dry 
cargo  tonnage  had  fallen  from  16.2  mil- 
lion gross  tons  in  November  1941  to  about 
14  million.45 

The  effort  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  military  operations  upon  Britain’s  ship- 
ping resulted  in  a steady  encroachment 
during  1942  upon  the  flow  of  her  imports. 
These  had  declined  from  a prewar  aver- 
age of  over  50  million  dead-weight  tons 
to  42  million  in  1940  and  31  million  in 
1941;  in  1942  they  fell  to  23  million.  Des- 
perate efforts  were  made  in  this  year  to 
arrest  the  decline.  Shipping  space  was 


44  Msg,  Former  Naval  Person  to  President  Roose- 
velt, 5 Mar  42,  as  quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate, 
p.  191. 

15  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy. 
pp.  412-14,  416-17.  (2)  See  above,  Chs. |YTUl  Kvfll 
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LORD  LEATHERS  on  British  port 
capacity. 

saved  by  crating  vehicles,  improvements 
in  spare  parts  supply,  reduction  in  mili- 
tary vehicle  allowances,  more  efficient 
stowage  and  cargo  handling.  Ship  rout- 
ings were  carefully  arranged  with  a view 
to  drawing  upon  near  sources  of  supply. 
At  the  same  time,  the  needs  that  imports 
filled  were  curtailed.  A new  milling  ratio, 
adopted  in  March  1942,  promised  to  save 
400,000  tons  of  imported  grain  per  year. 
Domestic  food  production  was  increased 
by  an  estimated  50  percent  over  prewar. 
Imported  materials  for  nonmilitary  pro- 
duction and  services  were  cut  to  low 
levels — newsprint  by  80  percent,  for  ex- 
ample. Production  of  munitions  was 
stepped  up  (though  this  required  more 
raw  materials),  so  that  imported  finished 
munitions  in  1942  amounted  to  less  than 
1 0 percent  of  the  total  volume  of  imports.4” 
These  expedients  failed  to  close  the  gap. 


Britain  had  to  eat  into  her  stocks,  which 
by  the  end  of  1942  had  fallen  an  estimated 
2.5  million  tons,  to  a level  dangerously 
near  what  the  War  Cabinet  had  decided 
must  be  regarded  as  irreducible.  Rela- 
tively little  help  was  given  by  American 
shipping  during  1942.  New  construction 
in  the  United  States  did  not  appreciably 
outpace  losses  until  midyear,  conversion 
of  merchant  shipping  to  essential  war 
services  was  slow,  and  British  import  needs 
were  subordinated,  both  in  British  and 
American  policy,  to  those  of  military  lend- 
lease  and  military  services.  By  late  sum- 
mer American  officials  as  well  as  British 
were  growing  uneasy  over  the  trend. 
Lewis  Douglas,  deputy  administrator  of 
WSA,  visited  London  in  July  and  he  and 
Averell  Harriman,  the  President’s  lend- 
lease  representative  there,  submitted  a 
special  report  to  the  President  on  2 Au- 
gust, supplementing  a more  comprehen- 
sive one  by  the  two  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Boards  (Washington  and  Lon- 
don), warning  that  substantial  American 
aid  in  shipping  would  be  needed  if  Britain 
were  to  continue  her  war  effort  on  its  pres- 
ent scale.  Early  in  October  the  United 
States,  through  the  CSAB,  formally  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that,  as  the  merchant 
shipbuilder  for  the  United  Nations,  it 
would  undertake  to  assign  an  “appro- 
priate portion”  of  the  surplus  tonnage 
(over  losses)  being  produced  by  Amer- 
ican yards  “to  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
war  services  of  each  of  the  other  United 
Nations.”47  Before  the  end  of  that  month 


46  (3)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  418-23.  (2)  Memorandum  on  U.K.  Import  Re- 
quirements Submitted  to  CSAB  by  Joint  Economic 
Analysts,  8 Feb  43,  U.K.  Imports  folder,  WSA  Doug- 
las File.  (3)  CCS  183/3,  18  Mar  43,  title:  Note  . . . 
on  Br  Import  Prog. 

47  WSA  paper,  6 Oct  42,  sub:  Employment  of  U.S. 
Tonnage  . . . , Employment  of  Shipg  Corresp  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File. 
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the  President  had  decided  to  expand  the 
merchant  shipbuilding  program  for  1943. 
But  the  British  Government,  while  reason- 
ably confident  that  Britain  would  be  the 
largest  foreign  beneficiary  of  this  expan- 
sion, felt  that  the  clear  drift  of  the  national 
economy  toward  disaster  called  for  more 
specific  assurance  and  concrete  action.  It 
decided  to  seek  from  its  ally  “a  solemn 
compact,  almost  a treaty,”  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  shipping  Britain  could 
expect.48 

In  November  Sir  Oliver  Lyttelton,  Brit- 
ish Minister  of  Production,  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  such  a settlement  in 
the  whole  field  of  munitions  and  shipping. 
Depletion  of  domestic  stocks,  he  pointed 
out,  had  gone  so  far  that  imports  had  little 
or  no  margin  left  for  fluctuation;  hence- 
forth the  flow  must  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumption. Lyttelton  requested  that  the 
United  States  guarantee  enough  shipping 
in  1943  to  enable  Britain  to  bring  her  dry 
cargo  imports  up  to  27  million  tons,  a fig- 
ure that  would  not,  indeed,  restore  de- 
pleted stocks  but  would  suffice  to  keep 
them  just  above  the  danger  level — involv- 
ing further  depletion  by  1.6  million  tons 
during  1943 — while  providing  raw  mate- 
rials for  an  expanded  output  of  munitions. 
The  proposal  envisaged  an  actual  transfer 
of  U.S.  shipping  to  the  British  flag  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  carrying  capacity 
throughout  the  year  of  2.5  million  tons.49 

The  President’s  response  was  prompt 
and  sympathetic.  “In  all  probability,”  he 
wrote  to  Admiral  Land,  “the  British  are 
going  to  lose  again  in  1943  more  ships 
than  they  can  build.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  England  in  the  war  at  anything  like 
this  maximum  capacity,  we  must  consider 
the  supplementing  of  their  merchant  fleet 
as  one  of  the  top  military  necessities  of  the 
war.” 50  His  principal  civilian  advisers 
concurred,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 


the  military  were  consulted  on  the  matter. 
Replying  formally  to  the  Primg  Minister 
on  30  November,  Roosevelt  noted  that  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  program  was  being  aug- 
mented to  at  least  18.8  million  dead- 
weight tons  in  1943,  possibly  20  million. 
The  British  goal  of  27  million  tons  of  im- 
ports in  1943  he  thought  “substantially 
correct,”  and  he  promised  that  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  would  make 
available  (though  not  by  transfer  of  flag) 
sufficient  ship  tonnage  to  meet  this  goal, 
along  with  requirements  for  military  sup- 
ply and  essential  war  services,  to  the  extent 
that  British  shipping  proved  inadequate.81 
Since  the  British  estimated  their  own  car- 
rying capacity  for  imports  in  1 943  at  about 
20  million  tons,  the  President  thus  com- 
mitted American  shipping  to  carry  some 
7 million  tons  of  imports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1943.  This  requirement 
the  experts  estimated  would  mean  turning 
over  each  month,  and  leaving  in  continu- 
ous service  thereafter,  an  average  of  300,- 
000  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping— in  all, 
perhaps  30  percent  of  the  expected  net 
increase  in  the  American  merchant  fleet. 
The  President  warned  that  transfers  would 
lag  during  the  next  three  months  because 
of  current  commitments  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  expressed  the  hope  that 


48  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  423-26.  (2)  Msg,  Harriman  and  Douglas  to  Presi- 
dent, 2 Aug  42.  (3)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Presi- 
dent, Hopkins,  and  Land,  21  Oct  42.  Last  two  in 
Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Paper  cited  n. 
|4 7 . f 5 1 Memo,  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  no  addressee,  26  Oct 
42,  Br  Merchant  Shipg  Mis  Misc  folder,  WSA  Doug- 
las File.  (6)  Corresp  in  U.K.  Imports  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (7)  See  above,  Chs.  rxryi.ixxni 

19  (1)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  421,  428-29.  (2)  Memorandum  on  U.K.  Import 
Requirements  . . . , cited  ET~ 46f 2|l  For  agreement 
on  munitions  allocation,  see  above, DCEZXE 

'i11  Memo,  FDR  for  Land,  30  Nov  42,  MS  Index  to 
the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII,  Shipg,  p.  4,  Item  3(f). 

S1  Ltr,  President  to  Churchill,  30  Nov  42,  ABC  400 
(11-19-42). 
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smaller  tonnages  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  imports  after  the 
Mediterranean  passage  had  been  cleared. 
He  also  made  the  reservation  that  in  an 
emergency  it  might  be  necessary  to  divert 
tonnage  temporarily  from  British  imports, 
and  that  other  cases  might  arise  “in  which 
we  shall  wish  jointly  to  confer.”  But  he  as- 
sured Churchill  “that  any  important 
diversions  of  tonnages  will  be  made  only 
with  my  personal  approval.”  52 

The  President’s  warning  of  a probable 
lag  in  early  deliveries  was  immediately 
borne  out.  The  first  schedules  worked  up 
by  WSA  envisaged  that  most  of  the  move- 
ment would  be  postponed  to  the  second 
half  of  1943,  with  only  1.8  million  tons  of 
imports  to  be  delivered  by  American  ship- 
ping during  the  first  half.  Shipments  dur- 
ing December  1942  were  hardly  more 
than  token  in  character,  and  in  January 
Douglas,  confronted  by  multiplying  mili- 
tary demands  for  shipping  in  all  theaters, 
suggested  that  the  scheduled  1.8  million 
tons  of  imports  might  have  to  be  reduced 
to  about  1,150,000  tons,  leaving  over  6 
million  to  be  carried  after  June.  But  the 
British,  meanwhile,  were  also  running  into 
difficulties.  Their  military  requirements  in 
the  Mediterranean  proved  “more  onerous 
and  more  prolonged”  than  expected,  with 
a resulting  additional  drain  upon  import- 
carrying tonnage  that  made  it  necessary  to 
revise  downward  by  some  2.7  million  tons 
the  previous  estimate  of  20  million  tons  of 
imports  to  be  carried  in  British  shipping 
during  1943. 53  Fearing  new  military  de- 
mands and  uneasy  over  the  lag  in  Amer- 
ican aid,  the  British  Government  began 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  permitting  domes- 
tic stocks  to  drop  a full  four  million  tons 
below  their  end- 1941  level.  In  January 
Churchill  took  the  drastic  step  of  shifting 
fifty-two  out  of  the  ninety-two  vessels  en- 
gaged in  supporting  British  forces  in  the 


Indian  Ocean  area  back  to  the  Atlantic 
to  carry  import  cargoes  from  nearer 
sources  of  supply  in  order,  as  he  put  it,  not 
to  make  Britain  “live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  fulfillment  of 
American  promises  in  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year.” 54  The  British  argued  that  the 
savings  from  this  rerouting  of  shipping 
must  be  used  to  retard  the  depletion  of 
their  stocks  rather  than  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den upon  American  tonnage.  American 
officials  in  London,  studying  the  situation, 
not  merely  agreed  with  this  position  but 
recommended  that,  far  from  reducing  the 
American  contribution  of  shipping  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1943,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  increase  it  to  some  three  million 
tons.  If  too  large  a portion  of  the  total  im- 
port burden  were  pushed  forward  past 
midyear,  British  ports  and  railroads  might 
prove  unable  to  carry  the  load.55 

The  Casablanca  Conference  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations.  Among 
the  military  problems  that  made  up  the 
agenda  of  the  conference,  the  British  im- 
port program,  a “civil”  matter,  had  no 
place,  and  the  military  leaders  merely  re- 
affirmed the  maintenance  of  Britain’s  war 

52  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Memo,  Nelson,  Wickard,  and  Har- 
riman  for  FDR,  10  Nov  42,  MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins 
Papers,  Bk.  VII,  Shipg,  p.  4,  Item  3(d).  (3)  Memo, 
Nelson,  Wickard,  and  Harriman  for  FDR,  19  Nov  42, 
U.K.  Imports  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Paper,  19 
Nov  42,  sub:  Allocs  Needed  To  Maintain  Br  Sv,  with 
notes,  Allocs  Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (5) 
Memo,  Land,  Douglas,  and  Harriman  for  FDR,  20 
Nov  42,  Reading  file,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

53  Memo,  Salter  for  Douglas,  25  Feb  43,  Allocs  Gen 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

54  Ltr,  Prime  Minister  to  Gen  Ismay,  5 Jan  43,  as 
quoted  in  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  p.  926. 

55  (1)  Memorandum  on  U.K.  Import  Require- 
ments . . . , citedln.  46(2)1  (3)  Memo  cited  n.  53.  (4) 
Ltr,  Nathan  to  Douglas,  16  Feb  43,  U.K.  Imports 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (5)  Related  corresp,  Doug- 
las with  Lubin,  same  file.  (6)  Memo,  Douglas  for  Sal- 
ter, 1 1 Feb  43,  Reading  file,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (7) 
Corresp  in  Salter  Memoranda  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File.  (8)  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War  Economy, 
pp.  429-30. 
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economy  as  one  of  the  “first  charges”  upon 
the  Allied  war  effort.  On  the  American 
side,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  not  even  learned 
of  the  President’s  commitment  until  late 
in  December,  when  a copy  of  his  letter  of 
30  November  was  shown  to  them  “very 
unofficially  and  confidentially”  by  the 
British  military  representatives.56  Presum- 
ably this  tardy  intelligence  was  passed  on 
to  General  Somervell,  but  that  officer  dis- 
played at  Casablanca  a degree  of  con- 
fusion over  the  precise  terms  of  the 
President’s  letter  and  of  the  program  set 
up  to  implement  it  that  Lord  Leathers, 
representing  British  shipping  interests  at 
the  conference,  must  have  found  puzzling. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  WSA  officials  who 
alone  could  have  spoken  with  authority 
on  the  matter  were  not  present.57 

The  result  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
misunderstandings  in  the  whole  course  of 
Anglo-American  wartime  collaboration. 
Somervell’s  first,  and  more  general,  mis- 
conception was  in  regarding  the  American 
commitment  as  being  aimed  at  replacing 
British  net  shipping  losses  (a  conception 
dating  back  to  the  Victory  Program  of 
1941)  rather  than  at  meeting  British  mar- 
ginal requirements  for  shipping.  The  dif- 
ference could  mean  much  or  little,  in 
actual  tonnages,  depending  on  the  course 
of  ship  losses  in  1943.  Somervell’s  second 
misconception,  however,  was  both  more 
specific  and  more  fundamental:  he  inter- 
preted the  implied  ceiling  of  300,000  tons 
upon  the  monthly  American  contribution 
of  shipping  for  British  use,  stated  in  the 
President’s  letter,  in  terms  of  equivalent 
single-voyage  sailings,  rather  than  a ton- 
nage that  would  remain  in  British  serv- 
ice. The  carriage  of  British  imports  in 
American  bottoms  during  1943,  he  thus 
calculated,  would  amount  at  most  to  only 
3.6  million  tons,  not  7 million.  Somervell 
was  optimistic,  moreover,  on  the  basis  of 


current  loss  trends,  that  the  total  might  be 
far  less.  “If  there  is  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  sinkings,”  his  final  deployment 
paper  (CCS  172)  noted,  “the  assistance 
required  will  be  reduced.  As  a reduction 
is  expected,  in  some  measure  there  will  be 
a credit  on  this  account.”  58 

The  substantial  movement  of  American 
troops  and  materiel  to  Britain  that  Somer- 
vell held  out  as  a possibility  for  1943  rested 
not  merely  upon  this  optimistic  assump- 
tion, but  also  upon  an  alleged  promise  by 
the  British  to  help  out  to  the  extent  of 
some  1,600,000  measurement  tons  of 
cargo  shipping.  Somervell  did  indeed 
elicit  from  Lord  Leathers  a tentative 
undertaking  to  contribute  shipping  to  the 
Bolero  program,  but  it  was  heavily  quali- 
fied to  protect  both  Britain’s  import  pro- 
gram and  her  major  operational  needs 
from  encroachment.  It  was,  in  fact,  condi- 
tional upon  Britain  having  a surplus  of 
shipping  over  and  above  her  needs— a 
wholly  unreal  condition,  as  Leathers  sub- 
sequently pointed  out,  since,  as  he  under- 
stood the  President’s  commitment  of  30 
November,  Britain  was  to  receive  only 
enough  American  shipping  to  fill  what- 
ever marginal  requirements  her  own  ship- 
ping proved  insufficient  to  fill.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  “surplus”  to  give 
back  to  the  Americans.  In  any  case,  the 
figure  of  1,600,000  was  a rapid  estimate 
“subject  to  check.”  Somervell,  Leathers 
asserted,  “fully  understood  this  and  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  his  understand- 
ing.” As  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Leathers’ 

56  Memo,  Deane  for  Marshall,  King,  and  Arnold, 
26  Dec  42,  CCS  400  (1 1-30-42). 

5'  Ibid. 

58  (1)  CCS  1 72  cited  h.  421  Curiously  enough,  CCS 
172  omitted  any  reference  to  the  300,000-ton  Ceiling, 
and  thus  might  be  interpreted  (as  the  British  later 
pointed  out)  to  commit  the  U.S.  to  unlimited  replace- 
ment of  British  losses.  (2)  CCS  162,  19  Jan  43,  title: 
U.S.  Aid  to  Russia.  (3)  CCS  162/1,  20  Jan  43,  same 
title.  (4)  CCS  160  cited  n.  40l 
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representative  in  the  United  States, 
summed  it  up: 

Lord  Leathers  gave  an  overoptimistic  esti- 
mate (safeguarded  because  slated  to  be 
checked)  on  an  unreal  assumption  given  by 
General  Somervell.  It  was  in  any  case  a pro- 
visional estimate  (even  on  that  unreal  basis) 
and  not  a commitment,  and  it  was  all  on  the 
repeatedly  stated,  and  acknowledged,  basis 
that  it  was  only  an  estimate  of  what,  on  a 
given  assumption,  might  be  available  after 
British  import  requirements  had  been  met.50 

The  shipping  discussions  at  Casablanca 
must  repeatedly  have  come  within  a hair’s 
breadth  of  revealing  to  both  sides  how  far 
apart  their  fundamental  assumptions 
were.  The  British  counted  on  American 
shipping  to  carry  over  7 million  tons  of 
their  imports  in  1943,  whereas,  in  Somer- 
vell’s expectations,  considerably  less  than 
half,  perhaps  only  a third,  of  this  amount 
was  to  be  carried  and  the  British  them- 
selves were  to  turn  back,  for  Bolero  ship- 
ments, enough  tonnage  to  offset  a large 
part  of  the  American  import  contribution. 
Between  the  two  sets  of  expectations 
stretched  a gap  roughly  equivalent  to 
almost  6 million  dead-weight  tons  of  car- 
rying capacity  over  the  span  of  the  coming 
year,  or  almost  a fourth  of  the  entire  ton- 
nage of  cargo  that  was  actually  to  be 
shipped  overseas  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  that 
year.80  So  gigantic  a misunderstanding 
could  not  long  endure,  and  the  longer  its 
duration  the  more  explosive  must  be  the 
effects  of  terminating  it.  The  revelation, 
when  it  came,  was  to  nearly  upset  the 
whole  Casablanca  strategy. 


Limitations  on  Amphibious  Assault 

Technological  change  in  amphibious 
warfare  had  kept  well  ahead  of  operations 
during  1942.  As  Rear  Adm.  Charles  M. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  remarked  early  in  the  Casa- 


blanca Conference,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
look  back  to  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  in  weighing  capabilities  in  the  year  to 
come.  General  Somervell  expatiated  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  new  means  for  attack- 
ing an  enemy-held  shore  with  the  large 
types  of  landing  vessels,  especially  the  tank 
landing  ship  (LST),  the  large  personnel 
carrier  (LCI(L)),  and  the  tank  landing 
craft  (LCT(5)).  Using  these  vessels,  an  as- 
saulting force  could  move  directly  from 
nearby  base  ports  to  the  target  area  and 
there  land  troops  and  heavy  equipment 
over  the  beaches  rapidly  and  in  large 
numbers.  By  June  1943,  Somervell 
thought,  it  would  be  possible  to  assemble 
enough  large  landing  ships  and  craft  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  shuttle  almost  90,- 
000  troops  ashore  with  heavy  equipment 
in  the  first  wave.  Combat  loaders,  brought 
in  wherever  protection  could  be  provided, 
could  land  additional  troops  in  small 
boats.  So  large  an  effort,  of  course,  would 
require  absolute  priority  over  every  other 
operation.  A survey  by  OPD  late  in  Janu- 
ary indicated  a reasonable  possibility  of 
concentrating  enough  British  and  Ameri- 
can amphibious  shipping  in  the  Atlantic- 
Mediterranean  area  to  land  about  63,000 


r'«  ( 1 ) Memo  citedEZED  (2)  CCS  1 72  cited  HTTi  (3) 
Msg,  Harriman  to  Douglas,  23  Feb  43,  Allocs  Gen 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Br  JPS  paper,  22  Jan 
43,  sub:  Bolero  Build-up,  Ltrs,  Memos,  and  Msgs 
Between  Somervell  and  Styer  folder,  Ping  Div  ASF. 

““  Precisely  how  much  shipping  aid  Somervell  ex- 
pected would  have  to  be  provided  is  not  clear;  Gross, 
on  separate  later  occasions,  mentioned  3 million  and 
2.4  million  tons  of  imports.  See  memo.  Gross  for  Mar- 
shall, 17  Mar  43;  and  handwritten  notes  on  msg, 
Douglas  to  Harriman,  9 Mar  43.  Both  are  in  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  The  1,600,000  measurement 
tons  of  cargo  shipping  allegedly  promised  by  Leathers 
(and  therefore  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  figures) 
were  perhaps  equivalent  to  about  1,120,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  imports,  assuming  single  voyages  and 
not  cumulative  employment.  Army  cargo  shipped 
overseas  in  1943  was  about  28.3  million  measurement 
tons,  or  about  24  million  dead-weight  tons.  For  con- 
version factors,  see  below,  Kpp.  A-T 
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troops  and  2,300  tanks  in  a single  wave.61 

Behind  these  estimates  lay  a substantial 
production  achievement.  Between  August 
and  December  1942  production  had  been 
lifted  from  its  summer  doldrums  and  ac- 
celerated at  a rate  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  naval  construction.  LST’s  had 
begun  to  emerge  from  U.S.  yards  in  Octo- 
ber; 43  were  completed  in  December,  46 
in  January,  and  production  was  to  reach 
a peak  of  61  in  February  1943.  Of  the 
large  infantry  craft  (LCI(L)),  over  150 
had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1942, 
and  a peak  of  70  was  reached  in  January 
1943.  Production  of  the  tank  lighters 
(LCT(5)’s)  had  attained  a high  volume  in 
September  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  July  1942  program  of  470  had  been 
substantially  completed.  About  90  of  these 
craft  were  already  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Completion  of  the  LST  and  LCI(L) 
programs  was  expected  during  the  spring. 
Small  personnel  and  vehicle  craft  (LCP’s 
and  LCV’s)  were  available  in  large  num- 
bers; production  of  the  slightly  larger 
LCM(3)  was  lagging.  Amphibious  ve- 
hicles and  tractors  were  coming  into  pro- 
duction. Total  tonnages  delivered  rose 
from  24,443  in  September  to  57,863  in 
November  and  85,000  in  December;  pro- 
duction in  the  last  half  of  1942  was  twenty 
times  that  in  the  first  half.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  diminishing  urgency  of  the 
landing  craft  program  was  reflected  in  its 
decline  on  the  Navy’s  Shipbuilding  Prec- 
edence List  from  first  to  third  place.  In 
December  a large  part  of  the  LST  pro- 
gram, already  reduced  from  490  to  390 
units,  was  removed  from  the  category  of 
programs  demanding  expediting,  and  in 
January  landing  craft  disappeared  from 
the  President’s  “Number  One”  list.62 

Two  of  the  newer  types  of  craft  deserve 
mention.  The  landing  craft,  assault  (LCA), 
was  a small  armored  vessel,  about  forty 


feet  long,  equipped  with  a ramp  and 
capable  of  rapidly  discharging  thirty-six 
men  onto  a beach.  Developed  by  the 
British,  and  as  yet  without  an  American 
counterpart,  it  was  considered  by  British 
experts  as  indispensable  to  any  attack  on  a 
well-defended  beach.  Its  range  was  lim- 
ited— fifty  miles  at  the  most — making  it 
primarily  an  instrument  of  ship-to-shore 
assault,  requiring  combat  loaders  to  trans- 
port it  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  developed  a new  vessel,  the  land- 
ing craft,  vehicle  and  personnel  (LCVP), 
combining  the  functions  of  the  small  per- 
sonnel and  vehicle  craft.  It  had  the  addi- 
tional feature  that  it  could  be  completely 
knocked  down  for  shipment  overseas  and 
assembled  with  light  tools  by  inexperi- 
enced personnel.  As  many  as  five  hundred 
LCVP’s  could  be  loaded  on  one  Liberty 
ship.  The  range  of  the  LCVP  was  short, 
however,  and  while  it  was  seaworthy 
enough,  its  passengers  in  a choppy  sea 
would  soon  be  unfit  for  combat.  It  had 
been  designed  primarily  with  an  eye  to 
operations  in  the  Pacific,  where  shipping 
space  was  at  a premium  and  small  boats 
were  needed  in  large  numbers,  and  at 
Casablanca  was  not  considered  suitable 
for  the  forthcoming  Mediterranean  opera- 
tions.63 

hl  (1)  Min  cited|n.  32(2)1  (2)  Min  cited  In.  J3.|  (3) 
Memo  for  file,  Gapt  Warren.  16  Dec  42,  sub:  Avail- 
ability of  Landing  Craft.  18  Shipg  file,  I,  Case  95, 
Ping  Div  ASF,  Job  A46-371.  (4)  Memo,  Col  Mad- 
docks  for  ACofS  OPD,  24  Jan  43,  sub:  Availability  of 
Landing  Craft  . . . , Case  6,  Item  la,  Exec  3.  (5) 
See  below,  Kpp  A-7] 

Mowry,  Landing  Craft  and  the  War  Production 
Board,  WPB  Sp  Study  1 1 ■ uu.  1 2-22  and  App.  C.| 

1,3  (1)  CCS  161  cited  |n.  32(7].  (2)  Min,  53d  mtg 
JCS,  17  Jan  43;  57th  mtg,  21  Jan  43.  (3)  Min  cited  n. 
131(1  )|.  (4)  Memo,  Capt  Warren  for  Col  Appleman,  18 
Dec  42,  sub:  Landing  Craft,  OCT  370.5  Mvmt  Bo- 
lero. (5)  Coll  and  Rosenthal,  Engr  I,  draft  ch.,  “The 
Engineer  Amphibian  Command,”  OCMH.  (6)  See 
below,  [App.  A -71  (7)  Harrison,  Cross-Channel  Attack, 

pp.  60-61. 

The.  original  model  of  the  LCA  dated  back  to  1 938. 
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Abundance,  as  always,  was  relative. 
The  offensives  contemplated  for  1943 
would  almost  all  have  to  be  launched 
from  or  across  the  water — in  the  Pacific, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  English  Channel, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  Casablanca  it 
was  too  early  to  fix  requirements  for  all 
these  proposed  operations,  but  certain 
limitations  became  clearly  evident.  Brit- 
ish plans  for  Husky  indicated  a need  for 
over  1,000  craft  of  various  sizes,  including 
100  LST’s,  120  LCI(L)’s,  and  72  LCT’s, 
besides  26  combat  loaders  and  several 
more  specialized  vessels.  The  requirement 
for  LST’s,  at  least,  seemed  likely  to  con- 
flict with  the  U.S.  Navy’s  plans  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  with  training  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  British  promised  to  produce 
ample  numbers  of  LCA’s  (30  to  40  per 
month)  to  meet  any  Mediterranean  re- 
quirements by  summer,  but  engines  would 
have  to  come  from  the  United  States— 
about  400  during  the  next  four  months,  a 
stiff  demand.  A major  bottleneck,  of  un- 
certain dimensions,  was  looming  in  crew- 
training, largely  because  of  dislocations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  mount- 
ing of  Torch.  In  the  States,  the  Navy  was 
unwilling  for  the  Army  engineers  to  con- 
tinue to  train  boat  crews,  but  was  unable 
to  give  an  unequivocal  commitment  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  impending  op- 
erations in  the  Mediterranean.  All  these 
problems  were  discussed  at  Casablanca; 
none  was  settled.  Landing  craft  stood  near 
the  top  of  the  headache  list  passed  on  to 
the  Husky  planners.64 

A 1943  Roundup  or  Sledgehammer 
was  an  even  more  uncertain,  and  certainly 
a bigger,  proposition.  At  Casablanca  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  indicated  his  belief,  based 
mainly  on  the  experience  of  Torch,  that 
a cross-Channel  assault  would  have  to  be 
twice  as  strong  as  earlier  planned,  and 
that  most  of  the  craft  used  in  the  first  wave 


probably  would  be  lost.  The  strong  com- 
mando forces  maintained  by  the  British 
in  home  waters  would  be  inadequate  for 
such  an  effort,  and  their  even  larger  mo- 
bile amphibious  forces  were  earmarked 
for  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  dur- 
ing the  summer.  If  a cross-Channel  opera- 
tion was  to  be  mounted  in  late  summer, 
following  amphibious  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  evidently  would  be  nec- 
essary to  shift  most  of  the  landing  vessels 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  back  to  the 
British  Isles  and  refit  them.  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten  was  sure  this  task  would 
consume  three  months.  The  problem  of 
timing  thus  posed  would  be  baffling 
enough  if  only  a relatively  modest  under- 
taking such  as  the  attack  on  Sardinia  were 
in  view.  With  the  decision  to  attempt 
Sicily  instead,  the  problems  became  vir- 
tually insoluble— at  any  rate,  Casablanca 
produced  no  solution.  Three  types  of  cross- 
Channel  operations,  it  was  agreed,  were 
hypothetically  possible  in  1943— hit-and- 
run  raids,  an  opportunistic  attack  with 
whatever  forces  were  available,  and  the 
seizure  of  a bridgehead  on  the  Cotentin 
peninsula  preliminary  to  a major  invasion 
the  following  spring.  The  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  recorded  that  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  finding  or  manning  the  landing  vessels 
needed  for  the  two  larger  types  of  opera- 
tions, if  Husky  were  to  be  carried  out. 
Cross-Channel  attacks  in  1943  receded  far 
back  into  the  realm  of  the  improbable.65 

(1)  Min,  52d  mtg  JCS,  16  Jan  43;  53d  mtg,  1 7 
Jan  43.  (2)  Min,  58th  mtg  CCS,  16  Jan  43;  67th  mtg 
with  annex,  22  Jan  43;  68th  mtg,  23  Jan  43.  (3)  CCS 
161  cited  In.  32(7)1  (4)  CCS  161/1  citedln.  321871  (5) 
Coll  and  Rosenthal,  Engr  I,  draft  ch.,  “The  Engineer 
Amphibian  Command,”  OCMH. 

65  fit  Memo  citedl  n.  281411  (2)  Memo  cited  n. 

1 39 ( 1 )]  (3)  Outline  plan  citedl  n.  39(51.  (4)  CCS  135/1 
citedln.  10(31.  (5)  JPS  106  citedln.  (6)  Min,  52d  mtg 
JCS,  16  Jan  43;  59th  mtg,  23  Jan  43.  (7)  Min,  58th 
mtg  CCS,  16Jan  43;  67th  mtg,  22Jan  43.  (8)  Min 
citedln  23(2)1.  (9)  CCS  167,  22  Jan  43,  title:  Continen- 
tal Opns  in  1943. 
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Table  24 — Tentative  Allocations  of  American  Landing  Craft  at  Casablanca 

Conference 


Allocation* 

LST 

LCI(L) 

LCT(S) 

1 Apr  43 

1 Aug  43 

1 Mar  44 

1 Apr  43 

1 Apr  45 

Total  expected  production 

216 

283 

390 

300 

470 

Allocations: 

Pacific 

80 

117 

174 

96 

180 

Atlantic  (U.S.) 

68 

84 

96 

54 

101 

British 

68 

84 

120 

150 

150 

British  allocations  included  those  for  India.  Allocations  for  1944  were  highly  tentative.  The  British  had  requested,  by  August  1945, 
150  LST**,  194  LCI’s,  150  LOT’S,  and  646  LCM(3)’a,  as  well  as  smaller  types.  Note  that  not  all  of  production  of  LCT  (5)’s  was  allocated. 

Sourer:  (1)  Min,  67th  mtg  CCS,  with  annex,  22  Jan  43.  (2)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Styer,  no  date,  Annex  2,  JCS  1942-44  folder,  Hq 
ASF. 


The  amphibious  operations  in  Burma, 
tentatively  scheduled  for  November,  posed 
an  even  more  difficult  problem  of  timing 
in  the  movement  of  amphibious  shipping 
and  landing  craft  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 
Before  Casablanca  the  American  staffs 
doubted  whether  the  transfer  could  be 
made  in  time,  if  either  a cross-Channel 
operation  or  further  campaigns  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  undertaken  in  1943. 
But  since  the  JCS  made  an  issue  of  the 
Burma  offensive,  as  part  of  their  insistence 
upon  a stronger  effort  against  Japan,  they 
were  driven  into  the  position  of  having 
to  underwrite  Anakim,  the  Burma  opera- 
tion, with  respect  to  those  requirements 
the  British  could  not  themselves  meet — 
notably  landing  craft.  Estimated  require- 
ments included  thirty  LST’s,  ten  LCT(5)’s, 
and  twenty  LCM(3)’s.  The  British,  in- 
deed, sought  concrete  assurances  on  this 
score,  and  expressed  pointed  fears  lest  the 
proposed  American  operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific following  Rabaul  might  compete  with 
Anakim.  The  Americans  were  confident 
that  output  would  meet  all  requirements 


by  the  end  of  1943.  Pressed  further,  they 
promised  to  divert  vessels  from  the  Pacific 
to  Burma  if  necessary.  The  British  per- 
sisted: would  the  United  States,  Sir  Alan 
Brooke  asked,  provide  all  the  craft  “over 
and  above  those  needed  in  all  other  opera- 
tions under  consideration,  including 
Roundup?” 66  Admiral  Cooke  assured  him 
that  they  would  be  provided.67  (Table  24) 

To  the  world  in  general  the  Allied  lead- 
ers at  Casablanca  proclaimed  their  hope 
that  Germany  would  be  defeated  in  1943. 
But  their  program  of  action  scarcely  sup- 
ported this  aim.  It  was  agreed  that  the  as- 
sembling of  an  invasion  force  in  the  British 
Isles  was  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  subject  to  the  prior  claims  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific, 


66  Min,  65th  mtg  CCS,  21  Jan  43. 

67  (1)  Outline  Plan,  title:  Retaking  Burma,  in  Sym- 
bol: Casablanca  Bk.,  Vol.  I,  Tab  F-8,  Exec  6.  (2) 
Min,  53d  mtgJCS,  17  Jan  43;  54th  mtg,  18  Jan  43. 
(3)  Min,  58th  mtg  CCS,  16  Jan  43;  59th  mtg,  17  Jan 
43;  60th  mtg,  18  Jan  43;  65th  mtg,  21  Jan  43.  (4)  CCS 
145,  rpt  by  Br  JPS,  17  Jan  43,  title:  Opns  in  Burma. 
(5)  CCS  164,  20  Jan  43,  title:  Opn  Anakim,  Provision 
of  Forces.  (6)  CCS  164/1,  21  Jan  43,  same  title. 
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and  the  Far  East  and  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  and  exploiting  the  sea 
route  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  con- 
quests in  North  Africa  demanded  further 
operations  in  that  region,  with  a further 
investment  of  forces,  shipping,  and  land- 
ing craft.  This  the  American  chiefs  recog- 
nized, despite  their  misgivings  over  being 
drawn  more  deeply  into  a theater  they  re- 
garded as  “neither  vital  nor  final,”  by 
agreeing  to  the  attack  upon  Sicily  as  the 
next  step  in  that  region. ss  Fearing,  more- 
over, that  Japan,  if  given  a respite,  might 
be  able  in  the  coming  year  to  make  her 
new  conquests  impregnable,  the  JCS  were 
determined  to  press  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  more  vigorously  than  had 
been  done  in  1942,  even  at  the  risk  of 
prolonging  the  war  in  Europe.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  from  the  British  a ten- 
tative commitment  to  contribute  to  this 
effort  by  an  offensive  in  Burma. 

This  program  for  1943,  even  though  its 
requirements  could  not  yet  be  precisely 
measured,  promised  to  spread  Allied  re- 
sources at  least  as  widely  as  they  had  been 
spread  in  1942,  and,  in  effect,  to  carry  for- 
ward both  wars  on  several  fronts  rather 
than  seek  an  overwhelming  concentration 
of  effort  upon  either  one — or,  still  less, 
upon  a single  front  of  one  war.  The  final 
decision  in  Europe,  the  Americans  ex- 
pected, would  be  sought  only  in  1944 
through  an  invasion  across  the  English 
Channel,  after  Germany  had  been  weak- 
ened by  more  than  a year  of  heavy  bomb- 
ing, blockade,  campaigns  of  attrition  in 
the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  the  loss  of  her 
chief  satellite,  Italy,  and  the  enormous 


drain  of  the  war  in  the  USSR.  Somervell’s 
tentative  schedule  for  deploying  U.S. 
Army  forces,  approved  as  a basis  for  the 
development  of  detailed  schedules,  envis- 
aged that  by  the  end  of  1943  the  build-up 
of  American  strategic  air  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  substantially 
completed,  the  administrative  establish- 
ment for  U.S.  forces  there  greatly  expand- 
ed, and  the  amassing  of  an  invasion  force 
well  advanced  by  the  shipment  (mainly 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year)  of  as  many  as  nineteen  U.S.  ground 
divisions. 

Casablanca  thus  foreshadowed,  if  it  did 
not  clearly  delineate,  a compromise  strat- 
egy for  the  European  war,  blending  the 
British  concept  of  attrition  and  peripheral 
attacks  with  the  American  concept  of 
frontal  assault  in  overwhelming  force. 
Some  of  the  American  planners  lamented 
this  compromise  as  a surrender  to  British 
views.  As  General  Wedemeyer  remarked: 
“We  lost  our  shirts  ...  we  came,  we  lis- 
tened and  we  were  conquered.” 69  But 
given  the  American  insistence  upon  an 
augmented  effort  in  the  Pacific,  the  impli- 
cation that  a decisive  cross-Channel  inva- 
sion could  have  been  mounted  in  1943 
under  any  reasonable  allotment  of  re- 
sources to  other  theaters  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  best  available  estimates.  In  early 
1943  it  was  all  too  easy  to  forget  how 
flimsy  had  been  the  logistical  basis  of  the 
original  Bolero- Roundup  plans  of  March 
and  April  1942.  The  logistical  estimates  of 
the  Casablanca  planners,  it  almost  imme- 
diately appeared,  were  just  as  flimsy. 

Min  cited  In.  3 2 ( 2 ) .1 
G9  Ltr  citedln.  3 0.1 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


After  Casablanca 


In  the  weeks  immediately  following  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  the  strategic  pro- 
gram there  laid  down — build-up  in  the 
British  Isles,  overwhelming  air  bombard- 
ment of  Germany,  relentless  offensive 
against  the  submarine,  aggressive  advance 
in  the  western  Mediterranean,  preparation 
for  an  offensive  in  Burma,  a rapid  close-in 
upon  Rabaul,  and  a push  into  the  Central 
Pacific — seemed  to  be  faltering.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Guadalcanal  and  Buna-Gona 
operations  came  to  a successful  conclusion 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  February  forces 
from  Guadalcanal  occupied  the  Russell 
Islands,  next  step  up  the  Solomons  ladder 
on  the  way  to  Rabaul,  without  opposition. 
But  the  theater  commanders’  estimates  of 
the  forces  required  to  push  rapidly  on  and 
take  Rabaul,  largely  glossed  over  in  the 
optimistic  timetable  drawn  up  at  Casa- 
blanca, now  demanded  attention.  The 
whole  Pacific  program  remained  in  sus- 
pense, early  in  March,  awaiting  the  ver- 
dict of  a conference  in  Washington  (the 
Pacific  Military  Conference)  between 
Army  and  Navy  planners  there  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  theaters.  In  Burma, 
meanwhile,  the  British  drive  toward  Ak- 
yab,  down  the  coast  from  the  Indian 
border,  had  made  no  progress,  Field  Mar- 
shal Sir  Archibald  Wavell  was  becoming 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
planned  offensive  in  the  Chindwin  valley, 
and  the  feud  between  Stilwell  and  Chen- 
nault  was  reaching  a critical  stage.  On  the 


other  side  of  the  world  plans  were  matur- 
ing for  the  attack  on  Sicily,  but  the  cam- 
paign in  Tunisia  during  February  and 
March  held  small  promise  of  the  early  ter- 
mination upon  which  those  plans  hinged. 
In  the  Kasserine-Feriana  area  in  mid- 
February,  the  1st  Armored  Division  suf- 
fered severe  reverses  and  the  enemy  held 
the  initiative  throughout  that  month  and 
well  into  March.  The  British  Eighth 
Army,  meanwhile,  was  halted  before  the 
formidable  Mareth  Line  defenses  in  the 
south.  With  troops  and  shipping  being  di- 
verted to  this  theater,  the  build-up  of 
American  forces  in  the  British  Isles  slowed 
almost  to  a standstill.1 

Deployment  Planning  Adrift 

With  operations  thus  going  awry,  the 
deployment  schedule  approved  at  Casa- 
blanca began  to  break  down.  Troop  move- 
ments during  the  first  three  months  of 
1943  flowed  in  different  directions  from 
those  planned,  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
lagged  behind  the  Casablanca  forecast. 

I ( Chart  /TTILate  in  February  a committee 
of  Army  planners  under  OPD’s  direction 
drew  up  a new  schedule,  purportedly  in 
consonance  with  changing  requirements 

' (1)  Memo,  Wedemeyer  for  Marshall,  16  Mar  43, 
sub:  Conf  on  Opns  in  Pac,  ABC  370.26  (7-8-43),  4. 
(2)  Churchill,  Hinge  of  Fate,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  19.  (3)  Howe, 
Operations  in  Northwest  Africa.  (4)  Miller,  Cart- 
wheel: The  Reduction  of  Rabaul,  Ch.  II.  (5)  See 
above,  Chs.  |xvl  Ixixl 
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Chart  12 — Dissolution  of  the  Casablanca  Deployment  Program:  First  Quarter  1943 
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and  with  recent  slashes  of  about  137,000 
troops  in  authorized  garrison  strengths  in 
various  areas.  It  provided  for  a somewhat 
heavier  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  for  an  enormous  increase  in  strength 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  Areas, 
while  in  the  European  theater  it  sought  to 
meet  the  expanded  strategic  bombard- 
ment program  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  (in- 
volving an  increase  in  AAF  deployment 
from  the  1 72,000  troops  estimated  at  Cas- 
ablanca to  about  500,000)  without  wreck- 
ing the  movement  of  balanced  ground 
forces  to  the  British  Isles.2 {(Chart  13) | 
Somervell’s  characterization  of  the  new 
schedule  was  outspoken.  “This  deploy- 
ment,” he  told  OPD,  “was  obviously  made 
without  regard  to  shipping.”  3 Admittedly 
the  committee’s  aim  had  been  to  make  up 


a schedule  “to  implement  the  plans  agreed 
on  at  Casablanca,”  and  its  examination  of 
current  shipping  estimates  had  been  some- 
what cursory.4  The  result  was  a deploy- 
ment curve  that  ran  diametrically  counter 
to  the  curve  of  indicated  shipping  capabil- 
ities. It  provided  for  an  enormous  volume 
of  movements — over  600,000 — during  the 
second  quarter,  when  all  shipping  certainly 
would  be  tight,  and  a diminishing  volume 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when 


2 Memo,  OPD  for  listed  offs,  23  Feb  43,  sub:  De- 
ployment of  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  1943,  with  atchd 
Apps.  A and  C,  ABC  320.2  (3- 14-43)  Sec  1. 

3 Memo,  Somervell  for  Handy,  3 Mar  43,  sub: 
Scheme  of  Deployment  for  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  1943, 
ACofS  OPD  1942-44  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

J Memo,  unsigned,  no  addressee,  6 Mar  43,  sub: 
Comments  on  Recommendations  of  SOS  and  AAF, 
Item  16,  Exec  1. 
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Chart  13 — The  Effort  To  Formulate  a Deployment  Program:  February-March  1943 
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cargo  shipping  almost  certainly  would  be- 
come increasingly  abundant.  In  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  ground  forces  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  committee  hoped  to 
ship  325,000  troops  there  in  the  second 
quarter  alone  and  almost  as  many  in  the 
third  quarter,  taking  advantage  of  more 
ample  port  capacity  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  These  second-quarter 
objectives  were  astronomical,  and  the 
scheduling  of  heavy  movements  during  the 
third  quarter,  as  well,  nullified  any  chance 
of  spreading  a deficit.  The  SOS  staff  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  second  quarter,  even  with 
reduced  shipments  to  static  areas,  there 
would  be  a deficit  in  troop-carrying  capac- 
ity of  250,000,  with  a proportionate  dearth 


of  cargo  space.  In  the  last  quarter  a sur- 
plus loomed.  The  new  program  thus 
meant  waste  at  both  ends — troops  and 
equipment  waiting  for  transport  early  in 
the  schedule,  unused  space  going  begging 
late  in  the  schedule.5 

In  his  counterplan  Somervell  tried  to 
set  up  a schedule  more  in  conformity  with 
shipping  expectations.  ( Chart  13)  He  dras- 
tically pared  down  the  planned  deploy- 
ment to  the  Pacific  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  in  order  to  augment  that  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  salvage  part  of  the 


5 (1)  Memo  citedl  n.  51  (2)  Memo,  Gross  for  Somer- 
vell, 26  Feb  43,  sub:  Deployment  of  U.S.  Army  Forces 
in  1943,  Item  16,  Exec  1. 
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larger  ground  force  objective  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  would  require  a transfer 
of  shipping  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a larger 
American  contribution  to  the  war  in 
Burma,  he  urged  that  U.S.  troops  be 
transferred  there  from  the  Pacific.  By  the 
end  of  March,  he  pointed  out,  there  would 
be  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 

340.000  U.S.  troops,  including  marines, 
not  to  mention  four  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  divisions,  available  for  unlimited 
service,  and  seven  militia  divisions,  for 
home  defense.  The  scale  of  the  proposed 
effort  in  the  Pacific  seemed  to  him  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  ends  in  view.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Navy  intended  to  move 

250.000  more  of  its  own  forces  into  the 
Pacific  during  1943.  “It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  understand,”  Somervell  bluntly  de- 
clared, “how  they  can  possibly  use  this 
number.” 6 

Somervell’s  suggestions  were  not  kindly 
received  in  OPD.  The  charge  that  the 
committee  had  ignored  obvious  shipping 
limitations  provoked  evident  resentment, 
and  his  views  on  strategy  were  dismissed 
with  the  curt  comment:  “This  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  Casablanca  Confer- 
ence.” 7 But  the  shipping  problem  could 
not  be  so  cavalierly  dismissed.  Since  No- 
vember, when  losses  had  reached  a cata- 
strophic level,  the  main  trend  had  been 
downward  during  December,  January, 
and  part  of  February.  But  late  in  Febru- 
ary the  wolf  packs  struck  with  deadly 
effect  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  March 
losses  shot  upward  beyond  the  one-million  • 
ton  mark.  While  this,  as  it  proved,  was  the 
expiring  gasp  of  the  U-boat,  so  much  could 
hardly  be  known  at  the  time.  At  this  junc- 
ture, when  shipping  losses  were  soaring, 
the  whole  question  of  shipping  assistance 
to  Britain  came  unexpectedly  to  a head.8 


British  Imports:  The  “Bombshell” 


For  almost  seven  weeks  after  the  Casa- 
blanca Conference,  the  monumental  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  scale  of 
American  shipping  aid  to  Britain  in  1943 
remained  undisturbed.  Somervell  left  the 
conference  on  a tour  of  North  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  India  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted to  carry  only  about  2.5  million 
dead-weight  tons  of  British  imports,  in- 
stead of  the  7.2  million  tons  that  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  under  the  President’s 
instructions,  had  actually  undertaken  to 
carry.  Somervell’s  deployment  schedule 
for  U.S.  Army  forces  in  1943,  and  there- 
fore, in  considerable  measure,  the  whole 
Casablanca  strategic  program,  rested  upon 
this  erroneous  assumption.9 

The  awakening  came  in  stages  and 
almost  by  accident.  On  19  February  Lewis 
Douglas  of  WSA  had  a talk  with  Somer- 
vell, just  returned  from  his  trip.  Somervell 
wanted  to  set  up  a special  convoy  of 
twenty-five  ships  to  carry  materiel  and 
supplies  to  the  French  in  North  Africa. 
Douglas  was  dubious — if  the  demand  were 
met  in  full,  he  said,  ships  would  probably 
have  to  be  taken  from  British  imports,  and 
this,  under  the  arrangement  Somervell  no 
doubt  knew'  of,  could  only  be  done  with 
the  President’s  consent.  Somervell  looked 
blank,  asked  “What  arrangement?”  and, 
when  reminded  of  the  President’s  letter  of 
30  November,  suggested  that  this  had  now 
been  superseded  by  his  agreement  at  Casa- 
blanca with  Lord  Leathers.10  He  showed 


II 


(1)  Memo  cited  n.  3.  (2)1  See  above,  Ch.  XIX 
Memo  citedln.  4? 

(1)  Ibid.  (2)  For  shipping  losses,  see  below,  App. 


See  above,  fab X.X..V 

10  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Somervell,  19  Feb  43, 
Army  Reqmts  folder.  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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Douglas  a copy  of  CCS  172,  his  Casa- 
blanca deployment  paper,  containing  the 
heavily  qualified  British  offer  to  contribute 
1.6  million  measurement  tons  of  cargo 
shipping  to  the  Bolero  program.  Douglas 
discreetly  refrained  from  argument,  prom- 
ised to  do  what  he  could  to  find  ships  for 
the  North  Africa  convoy,  and,  after  some 
desultory  talk  about  Somervell’s  trip,  hur- 
ried back  to  his  office.11 

Within  a few  days,  after  a quick  check 
with  Sir  Arthur  Salter  in  Washington  and 
an  exchange  of  cables  with  Harriman  in 
London,  Douglas  had  the  British  version 
of  the  Casablanca  bargain — namely,  that 
any  British  assistance  to  the  Bolero  pro- 
gram would  depend  on  their  having  a sur- 
plus of  shipping  after  meeting  all  their  own 
needs.  This,  as  Douglas  himself  well  knew, 
was  a somewhat  unreal  condition,  since 
those  needs  could  not  be  met  without  the 
loan  of  American  shipping — though  Doug- 
las may  have  wondered  why  Lord  Leath- 
ers, who  now  stressed  its  unreality,  had 
been  persuaded  at  Casablanca  to  agree  to 
it.  Meanwhile,  faced  by  an  alarming  lag  in 
the  flow  of  British  imports,  WSA  was 
drawing  up  new  schedules  greatly  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  American  tonnage  to  be 
diverted  to  British  use  during  the  critical 
first  half  of  the  year.12 

Yet  almost  two  more  weeks  passed  before 
Somervell  and  Gross  realized  what  had 
happened.  Douglas  had  told  Somervell 
enough  on  the  19th  to  indicate  the  actual 
scope  of  the  American  commitment  to 
maintain  British  imports;  he  may  have  as- 
sumed that  Somervell  now  understood  the 
situation.  As  for  the  special  convoy,  with 
most  of  the  needed  vessels  in  sight,  Doug- 
las was  anxious  to  avoid  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  the  escape  clause  of  the 
30  November  commitment  in  order  to  take 
the  remainder  from  the  British  import 
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program.  While  this  matter  was  still  pend- 
ing, Gross  notified  Douglas  on  the  27th 
that  the  Army  would  appreciate  WSA 
pressure  upon  the  British  to  make  good 
their  “commitments”  of  Bolero  assist- 
ance. Douglas  replied  that  the  latest  mes- 
sages from  Harriman  offered  little  hope  on 
this  score  in  the  light  of  the  current  deteri- 
oration of  the  British  import  program.  Still 
later  Douglas  (according  to  his  own  ac- 
count) again  explained  the  British  position 
to  Somervell,  and  Somervell,  on  9 March, 
approved  a cable  Douglas  sent  to  Harri- 
man noting  his  (Somervell’s)  understand- 
ing of  that  position.  But  what  neither  Gross 
nor  even  Somervell  (despite  his  discussions 
with  Douglas  on  19  February  and  subse- 

11  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  For  the  North  African  convoy  (UGS- 
6/2),  see  above,  Chs.  IXVH  XVI1II 

12  (1 ) Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Salter,  19  Feb  43, 
Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (2)  Msg, 
Harriman  to  Douglas,  23  Feb  43.  (3)  Memo,  Salter  for 
Douglas,  25  Feb  43.  Last  two  in  Allocs  Gen  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File. 
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quently)  understood  up  to  this  point,  ap- 
parently, was  the  extent  of  the  gap,  in 
terms  of  actual  tonnages,  between  the 
amount  of  American  shipping  they,  and 
the  amount  that  the  British,  expected 
would  have  to  be  loaned  to  meet  Britain’s 
full  import  requirements.  Precisely  what 
caused  the  light  suddenly  to  dawn  is  not 
clear,  but  on  the  10th  Gross  scribbled  a 
startled  notation  to  Somervell: 

Lord  Leathers  made  his  promise  to  you 
with  U.S.  help  to  the  extent  of  lifting 
7,000,000  tons  in  mind.  You  accepted  it  with 
that  help  reduced  to  30  sailings  a month  in 
mind,  or  about  2,400,000  tons  lift.  The  whole 
matter  of  U.S.  help  in  the  U.K.  import  pro- 
gram must  come  out  in  open  for  decision  by 
the  CCS.13 

The  British,  meanwhile,  were  growing 
worried.  Late  in  February  Eisenhower 
sent  in  a request  for  still  another  special 
convoy  (UGF-7'/2)  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
eight  ships  to  sail  in  April.  This  made  a 
decision  on  the  import  program  unavoid- 
able at  a time  when  other  decisions  for 
combined  allocations  of  shipping  were 
pressing  for  attention — for  the  Anakim  and 
Husky  build-up  movements,  which  must 
shortly  begin,  and  for  reviving  the  flagging 
Bolero  program.  Finally,  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  in  British  Government  cir- 
cles that  a new  and  definitive  division  of 
shipping  resources  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  imperative.  A War  Cabinet  paper 
stated  about  this  time: 

Our  tonnage  constantly  dwindles,  the 
American  increases.  We  have  undertaken 
arduous  and  essential  operations  encouraged 
by  the  belief  that  we  could  rely  on  American 
shipbuilding  to  see  us  through.  But  we  must 
know  where  we  stand.  We  cannot  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  promises  limited  by  pro- 
visos. This  . . . may  in  the  long  run  even 
imperil  good  relations.  Unless  we  can  get  a 
satisfactory  long-term  settlement,  British 
ships  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  their 


present  military  service  even  though  our 
agreed  operations  are  crippled  or  preju- 
diced.14 

On  12  March  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Eden  arrived  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss this  and  other  matters,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  British  brought  before  the 
Combined  Chiefs  their  estimated  shipping 
requirements  for  carrying  out  their  share  of 
the  Casablanca  strategic  program  for  1943. 
Their  presentation  was  masterly.  Its  point 
of  departure  was  that  the  import  program 
of  27  million  tons  was  above  discussion, 
and  there  was  no  allusion  to  current  esti- 
mates, then  under  discussion  with  WSA, 
that  up  to  9 million  of  the  27  million  tons 
of  imports  might  have  to  be  carried  in 
American  shipping.  The  paper  empha- 
sized that  the  maintenance  of  Britain’s 
domestic  war  economy  had  always  been 
recognized  by  the  leaders  of  both  countries 
as  a first  charge  on  coalition  resources,  and 
it  warned  that  the  current  rate  of  imports 
held  out  little  prospect  of  meeting  even  a 
12-million-ton  total  by  midyear,  which 
the  British  considered  imperative  if  the 
quota  for  the  entire  year  were  to  be  met. 
Over  and  above  import  assistance  and 


13  (1)  Note  dated  10  Mar  43  on  msg,  Douglas  to 
Harriman,  9 Mar  43,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
(2)  Douglas’  notes  on  telephone  conv  with  Hopkins, 
19  Feb  43.  (3)  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Gross,  1 
Mar  43.  Last  two  in  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (4)  Douglas’  notes  on  telephone  conv 
with  Hopkins,  22  Feb  43,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Doug- 
las File.  (5)  Memo,  Land  and  Douglas  for  President, 
23  Feb  43.  (6)  Ltr,  Gross  to  Douglas,  27  Feb  43.  (7) 
Msg,  Douglas  to  Harriman,  3 Mar  43.  (8)  Msg,  Har- 
riman to  Douglas,  no  date.  Last  four  in  Allocs  Gen 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

14  (1)  Douglas’  notes  cited  n.  13(3).  (2)  Douglas’ 
notes  on  telephone  conv  with  Somervell,  5 Mar  43, 
Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (3)  Memo, 
Salter  for  Douglas,  3 Mar  43,  Allocs  Gen  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (4)  Msg  cited  n.  13(8).  (3)  Cabinet 
paper  quoted  in  Hancock  and  Gowing,  British  War 
Economy,  p.  430. 
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other  current  commitments  of  American 
aid  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, the  British  listed  the  following 
additional  requirements  for  American 
shipping: 

(a)  Fourteen  sailings  per  month  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  in  April,  May,  and 
June  for  maintenance  of  Husky  in  its  early 
stages; 

(b)  twenty-five  sailings  per  month  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  and  nineteen  per 
month  in  July  and  August,  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  Anakim  build-up.is 

Moreover,  no  British  cargo  shipping  would 
be  forthcoming  for  Bolero.  Without  the 
requested  American  aid,  it  was  stated, 
Britain  would  be  able  only  to  carry  out  her 
share  of  the  attack  on  Sicily  (but  not  sus- 
tain it),  maintain  her  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  elsewhere  on  the  current 
meager  scale,  and  continue  through  May 
only  her  present  contribution  of  ten  ships 
a month  to  the  Murmansk  convoys.  The 
war  in  southeast  Asia  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  As  for  the  implications  of  carry- 
ing out  the  planned  major  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Burma  without 
the  requested  American  aid  and  regardless 
of  the  cost,  the  British  regarded  this  as  an 
academic  question  since  it  would  mean, 
they  said,  abandoning  the  Murmansk 
convoys  immediately  and  putting  their 
forces  in  North  Africa  (other  than  those  to 
be  used  in  Sicily)  on  half  rations  of  every- 
thing throughout  the  spring  and  summer.16 

To  the  American  staffs,  hurriedly  calcu- 
lating the  probable  effects  upon  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  Casablanca  program  if  the 
British  demands  were  met,  the  implica- 
tions seemed  equally  disastrous.  The  Casa- 
blanca deployment  schedule  had  contem- 
plated that  some  1 .4  million  Army  troops 
would  go  overseas  in  1943,  and  recent 
tentative  cuts  in  planned  Navy  deploy- 
ment promised  to  add  another  150,000  to 


this  figure — or,  alternatively,  to  permit 
raising  British  import  assistance  to  about 
five  million  tons.  To  divert  American  cargo 
shipping  to  carry  a further  2 million  tons 
of  imports  would  reduce  the  Army’s  de- 
ployment by  225,000;  to  grant  the  tonnage 
requested  for  building  up  British  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  India  would  re- 
duce it  by  375,000.  Taken  together,  the 
British  proposals  thus  threatened  to  cut  a 
potential  American  deployment  of  over 
1.5  million  in  1943  down  to  .8  million,  or 
by  almost  half.  Moreover,  the  cut  would 
be  made  primarily  in  the  critical  spring 
months,  when  shipping  would  be  at  its 
tightest  and  when,  according  to  present 
plans,  the  battle  in  Tunisia  was  to  reach  its 
climax,  preparations  for  Husky  were  to  be 
completed,  and  the  build-up  of  air  forces 
in  Britain  was  to  hit  full  stride.  During 
these  months,  if  British  demands  were  met 
in  full,  the  movement  of  American  forces 
overseas  would  virtually  cease.17 

The  American  reaction  to  the  British 
proposals,  therefore,  was  violent.  Subcom- 
mittee members  referred  to  them  as  “the 
British  bombshell.”  18  In  CCS  conclave  the 
Americans  held  that  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  British  imports  was  not  a question 
to  be  determined  unilaterally  by  the  Brit- 


15  CCS  183/1,  memo  by  Br  CsofS,  12  Mar  43,  title: 
Review  of  Availability  of  United  Nations  Shipg. 

16  (1)  Suppl  to  min,  75th  mtg  CCS,  12  Mar  43.  (2) 
CCS  183/1  cited  n.  15.  (3)  Incl  B to  CCS  183/2,  rpt 
by  JMTC,  18  Mar  43,  title:  Review  of  Availability  of 
United  Nations  Shipg.  (4)  For  Eden’s  mission,  see 
Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  707 fF. 

The  proposal  also  included  the  use  of  thirty  U.S. 
vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Red  Sea  area  for  the 
British  build-up  for  Husky,  in  exchange  for  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  sailings  to  be  deducted  from  U.S.-to- 
U.K.  movements;  and  an  indeterminate  number  of 
sailings  for  supply  shipments  to  Turkey. 

17  (1)  Memo,  Gross  for  Marshall,  17  Mar  43,  sub: 
CCS  183/1  . . . , ABC  560  (2-26-43)  Sec  1 A.  (2) 
CCS  183/2  cited  n.  16(3). 

1B  Notes  on  66th  mtg  JPS,  24  Mar  43,  ABC  560  (2- 
26-43)  Sec  1A. 
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ish,  but  should  be  weighed  in  the  light  of 
other  demands.  Admiral  King  even  chal- 
lenged the  premise  that  maintenance  of 
the  British  economy  at  a given  level  was  a 
first  charge  on  Allied  resources.  Somer- 
vell’s view  was  that  American  shipping  for 
British  imports  should  be  provided  only 
“to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  thinks 
is  necessary,”  19  and  the  staffs,  in  present- 
ing their  estimates,  pointedly  noted  that  if 
American  shipping  assistance  to  Britain 
were  held  to  current  commitments,  U.S. 
Army  deployment  in  1943  might  reach 
two  million.  General  Gross,  according  to 
Douglas  who  saw  him  immediately  after 
the  British  submitted  their  proposals,  was 
“very  much  disturbed  and  upset,”  20  and 
in  a meeting  of  the  Combined  Military 
Transportation  Committee  three  days  later 
his  complaints  against  the  British  (in  the 
presence  of  their  representatives),  for  hav- 
ing concealed  at  Casablanca  the  extent  of 
their  dependence  on  American  shipping, 
were  couched  in  language  so  blunt  that 
the  committee  decided  to  consider  most  of 
the  discussion  off  the  record.  Gross  saw  no 
reason  why  the  British  import  program 
should  be  sacrosanct.  “If  they  were  to  exert 
their  utmost  endeavors,”  he  wrote  to  Mar- 
shall, pointing  to  the  4-million-ton  gap 
between  1942  imports  and  the  1943  goal, 
“the  call  upon  us  would  be  equal  to  . . . 
shipping  to  lift  3,400,000  tons  of  imports,” 
not  seven  or  nine  million.21  A sacrifice  of 
even  three  million  tons  of  imports,  accord- 
ing to  staff  estimates,  would  free  enough 
shipping  to  meet  Britain’s  military  needs 
in  full.22 

General  Marshall  showed  Gross’  sug- 
gestion to  Sir  John  Dill.  The  latter  re- 
marked, with  exquisite  tact,  that  it  was  “a 
good  straightforward  and  objective  review 
of  this  baffling  problem”  and  merely  re- 
minded Marshall  that  the  War  Cabinet 
decision  on  a 27-million-ton  import  quota 


for  1943  was  his  “Bible,”  and  that  the  pro- 
gram imposed  deep  cuts  upon  civilian 
production  in  Britain  in  order  to  build  up 
the  production  of  munitions  by  some  50 
percent.  “I  am  most  anxious,”  Dill  con- 
cluded, “that  all  our  cards  should  be  put 
on  the  table.  The  shipping  problem  is  ter- 
ribly serious  and  time  is  rushing  by.” 23 

Military  Operations  Versus  War  Economy 

American  military  leaders  needed  no 
such  reminder.  The  Casablanca  strategic 
program  for  1943  seemed,  in  mid-March, 
to  be  going  up  in  smoke.  While  the  staffs 
were  working  out  their  estimates,  the  Pa- 
cific Military  Conference  in  Washington 
was  struggling  with  General  MacArthur’s 
new  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Rabaul 
(Elkton).  This  called  for  a series  of  five 
operations  in  which  forces  from  Southwest 
Pacific  and  South  Pacific  were  to  converge 
on  New  Britain,  Bougainville,  and  New 
Ireland,  and  finally  take  Rabaul  on  New 
Britain.  The  plan  lacked  a timetable,  but 
listed  the  ground  and  air  forces  needed 
and  stipulated  that  they  must  all  be  assem- 
bled in  the  theater  in  advance — 22  Vs  Al- 
lied ground  divisions  and  45  Allied  air 
groups,  which  was  7 more  divisions  and 
30  more  air  groups  than  were  then  in  the 
two  areas.24 


I!l  Suppl  cited|n.  16(  1 )[ 

■"  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Gross,  12  Mar  43, 
Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

21  Memo  citedjn.  17(  1)1 

22  ( 1)  Suppl  eited|  n.  I 6(  1 )l  (2)  Douglas’  notes  cited 
n.  20.  (3)  Memo.  Keating  for  Douglas,  30  Mar  43, 
CMTC  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Memo.cited  n. 
jl  7 ( 1 )[  (5)  Notes  cited  n.  1 1 . (6)  CCS  1 B3/2  cited  n. 


1 6(31.  (7)  Rpt  by  JSSC,  'is  Mar  43,  sub:  Review  of 


Availability  of  United  Nations  Shipg,  ABC  560  (2-26- 
43)  Seel  A'. 

2:1  Note,  Dill  to  Marshall,  18  Mar  43,  Shipg  1941- 
43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 

24  (1)  See  min.  76th  mtg  CCS,  19  Mar  43.  (2)  See 
also  notes  cited  n.  18.(3)  Elkton  Plan  for  Seizure 
and  Occupation  of  New  Britain-New  Ireland-New 
Guinea  Area,  28  Feb  43,  Item  1H,  Exec  2.  (4)  Miller, 
Cartwheel:  The  Reduction  of  Rabaul,  Ch.  II. 
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The  Army  planners  regarded  this  for- 
midable list  with  dismay.  Sufficient  ground 
troops  could  be  provided,  but  to  meet  the 
air  requirements  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; in  any  case,  shipping  was  not  avail- 
able to  move  and  supply  all  these  combat 
forces  and  the  elaborate  supporting  estab- 
lishment that  would  have  to  go  with  them. 
Landing  craft  and  combat  shipping  could 
not  be  released  from  the  Mediterranean 
until  after  the  Sicily  operation;  to  do  so 
even  then  would  interfere  with  further 
operations  there,  in  northwestern  Europe, 
and  in  Burma.  After  re-examining  the 
shipping  situation  the  JPS  concluded  that 
by  skimping  and  careful  scheduling  it 
might  be  possible  either  to  send  one  addi- 
tional division  to  the  South  Pacific  and 
two  to  the  Southwest,  along  with  a few 
additional  aircraft,  or  to  build  up  air 
strength  in  the  South  Pacific  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  additional  division.  There  was 
also  a faint  possibility,  under  the  second 
alternative,  of  building  up  air  strength 
somewhat  in  both  areas  with  no  more  than 
the  existing  scale  of  service  support.  Pre- 
ferring the  second  alternative,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  asked  the  Pacific  representatives 
what  they  could  accomplish  with  these  re- 
sources. The  latter  replied  that  they  would 
only  be  able  to  gain  a lodgment  on  south- 
eastern Bougainville,  occupy  the  eastern 
part  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  Madang, 
push  on  to  Woodlark  and  Kiriwina  in  the 
Trobriand  Islands,  and  advance  to  Cape 
Gloucester  in  western  New  Britain.  This 
program  (in  essence,  Task  Two  of  the  July 
1942  directive)  was  embodied  in  a JCS 
directive  to  MacArthur  and  Halsey  on 
28  March,  and  became  the  strategic 
agenda  for  1943  in  the  South  and  South- 
west Pacific.  MacArthur  was  given  strate- 
gic direction  of  the  whole  operation,  leav- 
ing Halsey  in  direct  command  of  forces 
operating  in  the  South  Pacific.  Admiral 


Nimitz  was  to  retain  control  of  all  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific  except  those  assigned 
by  JCS  for  these  operations.  Rabaul  evi- 
dently had  become  an  objective  for  1944, 
not  the  spring  of  1943,  and  the  Navy’s 
plans  for  an  advance  into  the  Central 
Pacific  remained  undefined.  Preparations 
for  the  more  limited  task,  laid  down  at 
Casablanca,  of  making  the  Aleutians  “as 
secure  as  may  be,”  meanwhile  moved  for- 
ward the  impending  attack  on  Attu.25 

With  the  Pacific  timetable  thus  stretch- 
ing into  the  indefinite  future,  American 
interest  in  Burma  now  became  more 
pointed.  But,  despite  Somervell’s  optimism 
regarding  the  possibility  of  creating  an 
American  ground  sector  in  that  theater,  all 
studies  of  the  problem  of  moving  forces 
there  emphasized  the  enormous  logistical 
costs  of  even  a modest  undertaking  and,  by 
contrast,  the  far  greater  forces  that  could 
be  built  up  either  in  the  British  Isles  or  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  a comparable  logis- 
tical effort.26  The  war  against  the  Euro- 
pean Axis,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  to  a localized  effort  against 
Germany’s  satellite,  Italy.  Bolero  clearly 
was  faltering.  By  March  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican troops  across  the  North  Atlantic  had 
dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  for 
lack  of  the  escorts  diverted  to  North  Afri- 
can convoys,  and  the  promise  of  British 
assistance  in  cargo  shipping  starting  in 
April  had  now  evaporated.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  Britain’s  shipping  needs,  and 
the  expanding  demands  of  the  strategic  air 


-’5  (1)  CCS  168,  22  Jan  43,  title:  Conduct  of  the  War 
in  Pac  Theater  in  1943.  (2)  Miller,  Cartwheel:  The 
Reduction  of  Rabaul,  Ch.  II.  (3)  Memo,  Col  Blizzard 
for  Gen  Wedemeyer,  19  Mar  43,  sub:  Est  of  Sit  in  Pac 
1943-44,  ABC  38  1 Strategy  Sec  Papers  ( 1-7-43),  2- 
95.  (4)  Min  cited  n.  24(1),  (5)  Craven  and  Cate,  AAF 


IV,  pp.  129-35,  151-53,207-09.  (6)  JCS  238/5/D,  28 
Mar  43,  title:  Plan  for  Opns  for  the  Seizure  of  the 
Solomon  Islands-New  Guinea-New  Britain-New'  Ire- 
land Area. 

-6  See  aboveJTCh.  X1X~1 
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offensive,  Bolero  seemed  likely  to  remain 
in  virtual  suspense  until  late  in  the  year. 
On  17  March  the  OPD  planners  con- 
cluded that  a six-division  balanced  force 
was  probably  the  maximum  expectation 
for  the  build-up  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Britain  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  that  only  two  or  three  divisions  could 
be  ready  for  an  August  1943  operation.37 

The  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee, 
reviewing  the  whole  situation  late  in 
March,  listed  eight  developments  that  had 
upset  the  Casablanca  strategic  program: 
the  alarming  increase  in  shipping  losses, 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy  in 
Tunisia,  the  mounting  costs  of  Husky,  the 
revived  German  offensive  in  the  USSR, 
the  collapse  of  plans  for  an  early  capture 
of  Rabaul,  the  consequent  retarding  of  the 
Pacific  timetable,  the  British  slow-down  in 
Burma,  and  the  delay  in  amassing  Ameri- 
can air  forces  in  the  British  Isles.  “The 
overall  strategic  situation,”  the  committee 
observed,  “or  more  exactly  the  capabilities 
of  the  Allies  to  control  that  situation  have 
considerably  deteriorated  since  Casablan- 
ca,” largely  because  the  planners  at  that 
time  had  “overestimated  prospective  re- 
sources, particularly  shipping,  and  under- 
estimated the  demands  on  them.” 28 

In  this  perspective,  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  began  to  feel  that  the  time 
had  come  to  challenge  the  sacrosanct 
character  of  the  “war  economy”  programs. 
Unless  these  could  be  made  to  yield  up 
some  of  the  shipping  frozen  in  their  service, 
the  Casablanca  strategic  program  seemed 
likely  to  be  crippled.  The  temper  of  this 
feeling  in  the  Army  staff  was  revealed  in 
the  outburst  that  greeted  a proposal  by  the 
Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  late  in 
March  to  distinguish  between  what  it 
called  “commitments”  and  “undertak- 
ings.” In  “commitments”  the  committee 


included  such  “first  charges”  as  the  battle 
against  the  submarine,  maintenance  of 
forces  overseas,  Soviet  aid,  and  the  war 
economy  programs.  The  committee  sug- 
gested that  “strategic  undertakings” — that 
is,  military  operations — be  limited  to  what 
could  be  supported  by  residual  shipping 
not  needed  for  “strategic  commitments.” 29 
To  some  members  of  OPD  this  was  “indic- 
ative of  a state  of  mind  which  is  highly 
dangerous  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war” — it  smacked  of  “hoisting  a white 
flag”  and  “fleeing  the  battlefield.” 30  Gen- 
eral Handy,  conceding  the  difficulties 
raised  by  shipping  losses  and  the  recent 
British  demands,  insisted  nevertheless  that 
strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  find 
shipping  to  carry  out  the  Casablanca  mili- 
tary program,  if  necessary  by  imposing 
“severe  cuts”  on  the  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams.31 

In  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Americans  were  pressing  the  same  point. 
In  a wrangle  over  strategic  priorities,  they 
sharply  dissented  from  the  British  inter- 
pretation of  the  “first  charge”  label  at- 
tached at  Casablanca  to  the  British  war 
economy  and  Soviet  aid  programs — 
though  they  concentrated  their  attack 
upon  the  former.  These  programs,  they 
argued  with  some  heat,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  irreducible  fixed 
charges  but,  like  military  requirements, 
should  be  subject  to  adjustment.  Strategy 
must  not  be  made  the  residuary  legatee  of 
“war  economy”  arbitrarily  sustained  at  a 


1 7 OPD  Strategy  Sec  paper,  17  Mar  43,  sub:  Study 
of  Effects  . . . , ABC  381  (9-25-41)  Sec  6. 

-8  JSSC  1 1,  memo  by  JSSC  for  JCS,  22  Mar  43, 
sub:  Survey  of  Present  Sit,  ABC  381  (9-25-41)  Sec  4. 

*“JSSC  11  cited  n.  28. 

30  Notes  atchd  to  memo,  Handy  for  Marshall,  28 
Mar  43,  Case  55,  Item  1 A,  Exec  3. 

31  (1)  Memo  cited  n.  30.  (2)  Related  papers  in  Case 
55,  Item  1A,  Exec  3. 
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level  that,  in  a deteriorating  military  situ- 
ation, might  seem  relatively  luxurious.32 

The  American  military  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  conscious  that  they  were  fight- 
ing a losing  battle.  In  the  argument  over 
priorities  the  British  refused  to  budge.  The 
Americans  secured  only  a devious  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  “first  charge” 
programs  were  somehow  to  be  supported 
“concurrently”  with  the  other  military 
operations.  At  this  juncture  the  problem 
was  snatched  from  them.  Before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  could  get  their  teeth  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  new  British  shipping  require- 
ments, they  were  informed  the  President 
had  appointed  a “special  board”  headed 
by  Harry  Hopkins  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await  the 
decision.  Since,  as  Admiral  King  glumly 
remarked,  “shipping  [is]  at  the  root  of 
everything,”  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
the  new  board  would  “reorientate  strategic 
policy”  and  “in  effect  supersede  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs.”  33 

As  it  happened,  theJCS  were  granted 
one  more  move.  Hopkins  asked  Somervell 
to  draw  up  a scheme  of  shipping  alloca- 
tions along  the  lines  that  the  military 
thought  the  situation  demanded.  Somer- 
vell proved  a faithful  spokesman  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  His  first  plan,  completed  in 
three  days,  offered  little  aid  to  the  British 
import  program,  and  that  little  mainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Soviet  aid  program. 
Military  operations,  both  American  and 
British,  were  to  receive  full  support.  This 
scheme  would  leave  only  enough  Amer- 
ican shipping  to  move  about  3.9  million 
tons  of  British  imports  during  1943,  almost 
all  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year — or,  if 
the  requested  aid  for  Anakim  were  elimi- 
nated, about  5.4  million  tons.  It  was  not 
pointed  out  that  in  the  latter  case,  pre- 
sumably, the  British  would  then  have  to 


divert  some  of  their  own  shipping  to  India 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  imports.34 

This  plan  Somervell  replaced  almost 
immediately  by  a second  one,  dealing  still 
more  harshly  with  British  imports  but 
more  tenderly  with  Soviet  aid  shipments. 
Probably  this  was  done  in  response  to 
hints  from  above  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decision  to  suspend  the  northern  convoys, 
the  President  was  not  likely  to  be  recep- 
tive to  suggestions  that,  if  adopted,  would 
further  exacerbate  the  Russians.  Somer- 
vell’s  second  plan  therefore  provided  a 
handsome  quid  pro  quo  for  Stalin  by  raising 
the  quota  of  sailings  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
during  the  second  half  of  1943  well  above 
even  the  earlier  estimates  of  the  maximum 
capacity  of  that  route.  He  proposed  to  find 
some  of  the  shipping  for  this  program  and 
for  planned  military  operations  by  paring 
down  or  eliminating  various  Western 
Hemisphere  services,  lopping  off  twenty- 
three  sailings  from  the  British  Anakim 
build-up  in  expectation  of  savings  from 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
ducing military  shipments  to  Alaska  and 
areas  of  passive  defense.  The  deepest  cut 
would  be  made  in  the  allotment  of  Amer- 
ican tonnage  to  carry  British  imports. 
These  were  to  be  reduced  to  about  2.3 
million  tons  during  the  last  three  quarters 
of  1943,  possibly  supplemented  by  another 
1.7  million  tons  sandwiched  in  with  Army 


32  (1)  See  min  cited  n.  24(TV  (2)  See  also,  notes  cited 

fn~nn 


33  Min  cited 


n.  24(1). 


33  (1)  MemoTSomervell  for  Hopkins,  22  Mar  43.  (2) 
Memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  23  Mar  43.  (3)  Chart, 
“Demands  on  U.S.  Cargo  Shipping  . . . ,”  22  Mar 
43.  All  in  ABC  560  (2-26-43)  Sec  1 A.  The  import  fig- 
ures included  800,000  tons  allegedly  delivered  by 
American  shipping  in  the  first  quarter;  Hancock  and 
Gowing,  British  War  Economy,  pp.  429-30,  indicate 
only  366,000  tons  were  delivered.  (4)  Memo,  Maj  Gen 
Lucius  D.  Clay  for  Gen  Styer,  20  Mar  43,  sub:  Conf 
With  Hopkins,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 
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cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom — making 
an  estimated  grand  total,  with  first  quar- 
ter shipments,  of  4.8  million  tons.  As  in 
the  first  plan,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
would  be  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.35 

These  recommendations  were  forward- 
ed through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  whom 
Somervell  also  urged,  in  vigorous  lan- 
guage, to  assert  the  primacy  of  military 
over  war  economy  needs: 

To  divert  shipping  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  living 
is  indefensible  on  any  ground.  To  do  so  will 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  campaigns  ap- 
proved by  the  President  at  Casablanca,  de- 
vitalize our  offensive  spirit,  unnecessarily 
prolong  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  war, 
and  may  well  weaken  the  will  of  the  Russians 
to  continue  the  struggle.  We  must  strike  in 
1943  and  1944  and  with  all  the  force  at  our 
command.  Our  troops  must  meet  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
such  numbers  as  to  deliver  telling  and  de- 
cisive blows.  Shipping  must  be  provided, 
provided  now  and  throughout  the  year,  if 
this  is  to  be  done. 

The  shipping  recommended,  Somervell 
insisted,  was  the  bare  minimum  needed 
for  planned  military  operations.  “If  we 
are  in  this  war  to  win,  [the  shipping]  must 
be  provided.  It  is  recommended  that  we 
press  for  Presidential  approval.”  36 

The  Joint  Chiefs  found  Somervell’s  plan 
wholly  to  their  liking,  but  were  uncertain 
as  to  how  to  put  the  case  to  the  President. 
Admiral  Leahy,  who  had  consulted  Hop- 
kins, believed  it  would  be  tactless  to  rec- 
ommend specific  reductions  in  lend-lease 
shipments  or  in  British  imports,  since  the 
allocation  of  shipping  belonged  to  WSA 
jurisdiction;  better  merely  to  spell  out 
military  requirements,  leaving  it  to  the 
President  to  make  the  obvious  inference 
that  nonmilitary  programs  must  be  cut. 
King  and  Marshall,  however,  thought  it 


their  duty  to  advise  the  President  on  the 
whole  problem,  and  their  view  prevailed. 
Admiral  Leahy  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
President  on  10  April  that  “drastic  cur- 
tailment of  civilian  commitments  as  well 
as  reductions  in  U.S.  shipping  allocations 
to  the  British  import  program”  would  be 
necessary  if  the  Casablanca  decisions  were 
to  be  carried  out.37  He  appended  Somer- 
vell’s recommended  scheme  of  alloca- 
tions.33 

The  President  Disposes 

The  military  chiefs’  plea  came  almost 
two  weeks  late.  The  President,  character- 
istically, had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
and  the  influences  that  shaped  his  deci- 
sion did  not  stem  from  the  military.  Soon 
after  the  British  demarche  of  12  March, 
Lewis  Douglas  had  set  quietly  to  work  to 
find  a solution  that  would  not  force  the 
President  to  void  his  original  commitment 
to  Churchill.  Douglas  had  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  matter.  He  was  worried  by 
the  rebellious  mood  developing  among  the 
military  and  by  the  recrudescence  of 
latent  anti-British  feeling  that  he  had 
noted  as  long  ago  as  March  1942.  The 
drying  up  of  the  British  import  program, 
the  reality  of  which  competent  American 
observers  in  England  had  confirmed  be- 
yond any  doubt,  in  his  opinion  menaced 
the  entire  Allied  war  effort.  He  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  he  wrote  Harriman, 
to  do  what  he  could  “to  prevent  our  mili- 

15  (1)  Table,  “Proposed  Allocation  of  U.S.  Cargo 
Shipping  . . . atchd  to  memo,  Somervell  for  CofS, 
25  Mar  43,  ABC  560  (2-26-431  Sec  1 A.  (2)  For  Soviet 
shipments,  see  aboveJCh,  XXI. 

36  Memo  cited  n.  35(  1 ). 

37  Memo,  Leahy  for  President,  10  Apr  43,  Incl  A in 
JCS  251/2,  10  Apr  43,  title:  Alloc  of  Allied  Shipg. 

38  ( 1 ) Notes  on  72d  mtg  JCS,  6 Apr  43.  (2)  Notes  on 
73d  mtgJCS,  9 Apr  43.  (3)  Memo,  Secy  JCS  for  JPS, 
20  Mar  43,  sub:  Alloc  of  Allied  Shipg.  All  in  ABC  560 
(2-26-43)  Sec  1 A.  (4)  Memo  cited  n.  37. 
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tary  from  successfully  pressing  home  their 
claims  ....  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
. . . that  the  U.K.  import  program  is  as 
important  to  the  military  success  of  our 
armies  as  is,  for  example,  the  bauxite 
movement  to  the  United  States.”  3H  He 
also  suspected  that  the  vehement  opposi- 
tion of  the  military  to  further  loans  of 
shipping  to  bolster  British  imports  por- 
tended a new  challenge  to  civilian  control 
over  the  allocation  of  American  shipping. 
His  representative  sitting  in  the  CMTC 
had  reported  to  him,  on  the  15th,  an  im- 
prudent remark  by  General  Gross  that 
WSA  should  have  consulted  the  Joint 
Chiefs  before  complying  with  the  Presi- 
dent’s instructions  on  shipping  alloca- 
tions— and  Douglas  promptly  passed  the 
remark  on  to  Hopkins.40 

It  was  evidently  Douglas’  warning  that 
a concerted  attack  by  the  military  upon 
the  British  import  program  was  in  the 
making  that  led  Hopkins  on  the  19th  to 
take  personal  charge  of  the  negotiations 
over  the  British  proposals.  There  was  no 
“special  board.”  Hopkins  merely  con- 
sulted the  various  individuals  who  could 
give  him  the  essential  information  bearing 
on  the  question — Douglas,  Somervell,  Sir 
Arthur  Salter,  and  others.  Douglas,  stand- 
ing at  the  very  center  of  the  shipping  pic- 
ture and  enjoying  close  personal  relations 
with  Hopkins,  held  the  key.  During  the 
last  week  of  March  he  evidently  succeeded 
in  convincing  Hopkins,  first,  that  “the 
President  had  already  made  a commit- 
ment and  that  we  had  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter in  that  light,”  and,  second,  that  since 
the  military  were  unlikely  to  concede  this 
as  a valid  point  of  departure,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  drawing  them  into 
the  negotiations.41  Meanwhile,  the  Presi- 
dent was  being  pressed  by  Anthony  Eden 
not  merely  to  fulfill  the  original  commit- 


ment of  assistance  to  the  British  import 
program,  but  to  expand  it.11' 

On  29  March  Hopkins,  Douglas,  and 
Eden  met  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  No  military  representatives  were 
present  and  Douglas,  with  occasional 
promptings  from  Hopkins,  held  the  floor. 
He  presented  two  main  arguments — that 
the  British  import  program  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  this,  the  warnings  of  the 
military  notwithstanding,  could  in  fact  be 
done  without  crippling  the  Casablanca 
strategic  program.  Douglas  explained  that 
the  present  rate  of  importation  would 
bring  only  16  million  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that 
even  if  American  commitments  were  met 
in  full  the  decline  in  British  carrying  ca- 
pacity would  result  in  a year’s  total  almost 
two  million  tons  less  than  the  27  million 
tons  upon  which  both  governments  had 
agreed  in  November.  The  program,  he 
argued,  was  an  “essential  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive processes”  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  any  serious  shortfall  “would  at  last 
come  back  to  us”  in  the  form  of  a weak- 
ening of  the  total  Allied  war  effort.  Doug- 
las stressed  further  the  dangers,  inherent 
in  the  Army’s  proposed  allocations,  of  ac- 
cumulating a deficit  in  the  spring  and 
summer  that  might  be  too  heavy  to  handle 
in  the  autumn.43 

Speaking  to  his  second  point,  Douglas 


M Ltr,  Douglas  to  Harriman,  27  Mar  43,  Reading 
file,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

4I)  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  For  Douglas’  earlier  views,  see  memo 
of  19  March  1942,  in  Conti  of  Trans  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File;  and  reference  to  “the  isolationist  crowd 
here  in  the  military  establishment”  in  his  notes  on 
conference  with  Radner  et  al.,  in  WSA  Gen  folder, 
WSA  Douglas  File.  (3)  Douglas’  notes  on  lunch  conf 
with  Hopkins,  19  Mar  43,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File.  (4)  Memo  citedln.  221311 
Douglas’  notesxilfid  n-  4-0(3). 


42  Memo  cited  n 
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43  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  at  White  House,  29  Mar 
43,  Allocs  Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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remarked  that  the  Navy  had  not  even 
submitted  its  requirements  beyond  the 
second  quarter,  and  that  the  Army  had 
never  allowed  WSA  to  see  the  “inner 
guts”  of  its  cargo  requirements.  In  prac- 
tice, Douglas  bluntly  charged,  the  mili- 
tary services’  stated  requirements  had 
always  turned  out  to  be  inflated.  He 
thought  they  probably  were  inflated  now. 
Beyond  midyear,  he  was  certain,  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  programs  could 
be  carried  out,  if  shipping  were  carefully 
budgeted.  The  problem  was  really  local- 
ized in  the  second  quarter — April,  espe- 
cially, was  “very,  very  tight.”  Douglas  be- 
lieved, nevertheless,  that  if  military  needs 
were  discounted  somewhat,  particularly 
in  their  regular  maintenance  services,  it 
would  be  possible  not  merely  to  accelerate 
the  British  import  program,  but  also  to 
carry  forward  all  the  planned  military 
operations  and  programs,  including  re- 
quested military  assistance  to  the  British, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Anakim  build- 
up. The  latter,  he  said,  hinged  largely  on 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  and,  in 
any  case,  probably  would  have  to  be  de- 
layed at  least  a month.44 

The  President  apparently  needed  little 
convincing,  for,  before  Douglas  had  got 
well  into  his  discussion  of  capabilities  for 
carrying  out  military  operations,  he 
abruptly  announced,  “Well,  we  can  con- 
sider the  import  program  settled.”  Turn- 
ing to  Eden,  he  added,  “You  can  tell  the 
Prime  Minister  it’s  a settled  matter  and 
we  will  . . . make  good  our  commit- 
ment.” Neither  Douglas  nor  even  Eden 
(who  had  said  virtually  nothing  during 
the  meeting)  pressed  the  demand  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  American  commit- 
ment beyond  seven  million  tons — evident- 
ly, as  Hopkins  later  telephoned  Douglas, 
Eden  had  been  “educated.” 45 


It  remained,  as  the  President  remarked 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  “to  settle  it  with 
the  military.”  46  With  the  agreement  to 
fulfill  British  import  commitments  now 
fixed  as  a point  of  departure,  and  in  the 
light  of  Douglas’  analysis  of  the  shipping 
situation,  the  question  centered  upon  the 
build-up  for  Anakim.  Paradoxically,  the 
American  military  leaders  now  stood  vir- 
tually alone  in  insisting  that  this  opera- 
tion, almost  wholly  a British  undertaking, 
be  carried  forward.  British  enthusiasm  for 
it  had  waned  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  the  President  (probably  after 
his  briefing  by  Douglas  on  the  29th)  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  his  mili- 
tary advisers  to  abandon  it  and  to  divert 
the  shipping  to  Bolero.  Marshall  and 
King  stood  their  ground,  arguing  that  it 
was  imperative  to  maintain  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  Japanese  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  the  President  was  unwilling  to  over- 
rule them.  Douglas’  own  analysis  of  the 
shipping  problem,  on  the  29th,  tended  to 
support  the  thesis  that  it  was  usually  pos- 
sible to  scrape  together  a few  more  ships 
by  skimping  here  and  there.  Presently, 
therefore,  Douglas  received  instructions 
from  Hopkins  to  try  to  meet  at  least  the 
April  requirement  for  Anakim,  which  the 
military  thought  could  be  reduced  to 
twenty  sailings;  by  May,  perhaps,  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  open  and  more 
shipping  might  be  available.  Douglas 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  making  a heavy 
commitment  of  American  tonnage  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  where  it  could  not 
be  promptly  retrieved  in  an  emergency, 
at  least  until  the  outcome  of  the  impend- 


" Ibid. 

45  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Sherwood,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp. 
716-17.  (3)  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Harriman,  30  Mar  43, 
Reading  file,  WSA  Douglas  File. 

46  Douglas’  notes  citedl  n.  4571 
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Table  25 — Proposed  Versus  Scheduled  U.S.  Shipping  Assistance  to  British  Imports 


Plan 

Cargo  Ship  Sailings:  1943 

Total  Imports 
To  Be  Carried 
(Million  Tons)  * 

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 

Total 

Somervell's  first  plan: 

0 

95 

320 

415 

3.9 

Alternative  B 

79 

198 

344 

621 

5.4 

Somervell’s  second  plan 

10 

61 

235 

306 

4.8 

Douglas’  recommendations 

240 

300 

300 

840 

7.0 

Scheduled  sailings,  as  of  early  May  1943 

200 

270 

300 

770 

(b) 

■ Estimated  tonnage  to  be  carried  in  U.S.  shipping,  including  600,000  tons  allegedly  delivered  during  first  quarter, 
b Information  not  supplied  in  source. 


Source:  (1)  Memo,  Somervell  for  Hopkins,  22  Mar  43,  ABC  560  (2-26-43)  Sec  1A.  (2)  Table,  “Proposed  Allocation  of  U.S.  Cargo 
Shipping  atchd  to  memo,  Somervell  for  CofS,  25  Mar  43,  same  file.  (3)  Douglas'  notes  on  conf  at  White  House,  29  Mar  43,  Allocs 

Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Table,  28  Mar  43,  same  file.  (5)  Table  I,  6 May  43,  atchd  to  Notes  on  Statements  of  Dry  Cargo  Ship- 
ping Position,  10  May  43,  signed  by  Salter  and  Douglas,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF. 


ing  Mediterranean  operations  could  be 
foreseen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the 
value  of  sweetening  the  bitter  pill  — the 
decision  on  British  imports — that  the 
military  had  been  made  to  swallow.  To 
this  end,  in  assembling  the  Anakim  ships, 
he  not  merely  contrived  to  spare  the  prin- 
cipal military  operational  programs, 
squeezing  instead  the  military  and  civilian 
maintenance  services,  but  also  persuaded 
the  British  to  share  the  burden  by  con- 
tributing nine  sailings,  for  five  of  which 
they  were  to  be  compensated  by  equiva- 
lent space  in  American  tonnage  added  to 
British  services  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Anzac  areas.  Thus  the  twenty  sailings  for 
April  were  found.47 

Undeniably,  the  whole  action  taken  on 
the  British  “bombshell”  of  12  March  con- 
stituted a serious  rebuff — comparable  in 
significance  to  that  in  the  dispute  over  war 
production  programs  the  preceding  au- 
tumn— to  the  American  military  leaders’ 
views  on  the  proper  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  tonnage.  With  respect  to 
American  assistance  to  the  British  import 


program,  the  rebuff  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  gap  between  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  recommended  and  what 
the  President  decided  should  be  given. 
(Table  25) 

Nor  could  American  military  leaders 
take  much  comfort  in  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Anakim  build-up  since,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  staff  calculations,  the 
shipping  for  it,  and  that  requested  for  Brit- 
ish forces  in  the  Sicily  operation,  would 
now  have  to  be  taken  from  American  mili- 
tary operations.  Somervell  and  Gross,  at 
least,  did  not  disguise  their  chagrin  over 
the  President’s  decisions.  Douglas,  confer- 
ring with  them  on  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  April  Anakim  shipments,  found 
them  both  in  a disgruntled  mood,  Somer- 
vell grumbling  that  the  British  “were  get- 
ting off  very  light,”  48  Gross  still  insisting 
that  Britain  could  manage  very  well  in 

47  (1)  See  above,  Ch.  |XIXj  (2)  Corresp  in  Allocs 
Gen  folder  and  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas 
File. 

48  Douglas’  notes  on  conf  with  Adm  Smith,  Gens 
Somervell,  Gross,  and  Wiley,  7 Apr  43,  Army  Reqmts 
folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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1943  with  only  sixteen  million  tons  of  im- 
ports. A few  days  later  Somervell  made  a 
final  appeal  to  the  President,  complaining 
that  the  shipping  allocations  made  by 
WSA,  contrary  to  Douglas’  claims,  would 
not  provide  the  shipping  needed  for  Amer- 
ican military  operations/9 

The  President  held  to  his  course.  The 
British  import  program,  spurred  by  Amer- 
ican aid,  rapidly  revived  during  the 
spring.  Imports  rose  from  their  low  point 
of  4.5  million  tons  in  the  first  quarter  to 
7.2  million  tons  in  the  second  quarter, 
making  a total  only  300,000  tons  short  of 
the  12  million  that  had  seemed  so  unat- 
tainable in  March.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Trident  Conference  in  May,  when  the 
Army’s  logistical  staffs  were  darkly  pre- 
dicting huge  shipping  deficits  after  mid- 
year, shipping  schedules  envisaged  not 
only  undiminished  support  of  British  im- 
ports but  also  107  more  cargo  sailings  to 
British  forces  assigned  to  the  Sicily  and 
Burma  operations — not  far  short  of  the 
116  originally  requested  for  May  through 
August.  And  later  in  May  the  President 
took  a more  far-reaching  step,  directing 
WSA  to  transfer  to  Britain,  under  bare- 
boat charter  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
fifteen  to  twenty  cargo  vessels  a month 
over  the  next  ten  months.  This  placed  the 
capstone  on  the  series  of  measures,  flowing 
from  the  policy  enunciated  on  6 October 
1942,  by  which  the  United  States  had 
progressively  assumed  the  role  of  mer- 
chant shipbuilder  for  the  anti-Axis  coali- 
tion.50 

“For  Planning  Purposes  Only ” 

This  whole  massive  shift  of  American 
shipping  into  British  services,  decided 
upon  during  a crisis  in  the  war  at  sea,  was 
admittedly  a gamble — one  the  American 
military  leaders  naturally  resisted,  since 


their  operations  stood  to  lose  if  the  gamble 
did  not  pay  off.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  shave  their  estimated  needs  as  close 
as  WSA  officials  demanded  they  should. 
The  Army’s  logistical  planners,  indeed, 
found  themselves  pulled  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— by  the  civilian  shipping  authorities, 
who  insisted  upon  the  closest  possible  cal- 
culation of  military  requirements,  and  by 
their  own  strategic  planners,  who  were 
projecting  a deployment  of  Army  forces 
overseas  far  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  of  shipping  capabilities.  Deploy- 
ment planning  fluctuated  erratically  dur- 
ing March  while  the  crisis  precipitated  by 
the  British  proposals  of  the  12th  was  at  its 
height.  A subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Staff 
Planners  submitted  two  proposed  deploy- 
ment schedules  during  that  month,  each 
of  which  became  obsolete  before  it  could 
be  discussed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  In  gen- 
eral these  schedules  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  one  prepared  by  OPD  at  the  end  of 
February,  with  a great  second-quarter 
“hump”  followed  by  a steep  decline  in 
movements  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year— the  very  features  Somervell  and 
Gross  had  criticized  so  sharply.  Yet  the 
JCS  were  reluctant  to  make  the  necessary 
cuts  and  adjustments  to  bring  the  sched- 
ules into  conformity  with  indicated  ship- 

49  (1)  For  British  import  sailings,  see  table,  28  Mar 
43,  Allocs  Gen  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File;  Douglas’ 
notes  cited  1m  43l  and  Table  I,  6 May  43,  atchd  to 
Notes  on  Statements  of  Dry  Cargo  Shipping  Position, 
10  May  43,  signed  by  Salter  and  Douglas,  Shipg 
1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (2)  Douglas’  notes  cited  n. 

|j48.](3)  Memo,  Douglas  for  Hopkins,  13  Apr  43,  Army 
Reqmts  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File.  (4)  Draft  memo 
for  signature  of  President,  Somervell  for  Hopkins,  1 2 
Apr  43,  Reading  file  [under  “H”  ],  Hq  ASF. 

50  (1)  Table  I cited  n.  49(1).  (2)  Hancock  and  Gow- 
ing,  British  War  Economy,  table  on  p.  357;  see  also  p. 
431.  (3)  Ltr,  President  to  Prime  Minister,  28  May  43, 
MS  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers,  Bk.  VII,  The  Tri- 
dent Conf,  p.  4,  Item  23.  (4)  Corresp  in  Br  Merchant 
Shipg  Mis  Misc  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
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Chart  14 — Comparison  of  “Agreed  Deployment”  Program  With  Actual  Army 
Deployment:  April-December  1943 
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Source  (l)  JCS  249,  27  Mar  43,  title  Strategic  Deployment  ol  U S.  Fofcct  lo»  1943.  (2)  Conti  Drv, 
ASF,  Sfatittical  Review,  World  Wor  II,  App.  G,  pp  121-22 


ping  capacity,  desiring,  for  one  thing,  to 
retain  some  margin  against  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  deployment  they  anticipated 
would  be  dictated  by  the  British  request 
for  shipping.  In  the  planning  committees 
the  attempt  to  “integrate”  deployment 
schedules  with  shipping  capacity  bogged 
down  amid  charges  and  countercharges 
between  representatives  of  the  two  services 
that  each  was  seeking  to  shift  the  burden 
of  reductions  to  the  other.51 

At  the  end  of  March  the  JCS  finally  de- 
cided to  accept  the,  latest  deployment 
schedule  provisionally  as  an  “agreed  de- 
ployment,” pending  completion  of  the 
shipping  studies  by  the  JMTC  that  would 
show  whether  it  could  be  carried  out. 

I (Chart  14) 1 When  these  studies,  as  pre- 


dicted by  the  SOS  staff,  indicated  a large 
probable  deficit  of  shipping  capacity  in 
the  second  quarter  and  surpluses  late  in 
the  year,  the  Joint  Planners  after  a fruit- 
less debate  referred  both  the  JMTC  studies 
and  the  “agreed  deployment”  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  without  change.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  deployment  plans  would  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  and  could  be  used,  any- 
how, “for  planning  purposes  only.” 52  The 
JCS  had  no  better  solution.  Their  “agreed 


51  (1)  Notes  on  66th  mtgJCS,  24  Mar  43.  (2)  Notes 
on  7 1st  mtgJCS,  30  Mar  43.  Both  in  ABC  320.2  (3- 
14-43)  Sec  l.  (3)  CCS  183/2.  citedrn,  16(311.  (4)  Notes 
on  69th  mtgJPS,  14  Apr  43,  ABC  560  (5-8-43). 

52  JPS  142/1,  approved  “for  planning  purposes”  as 
JCS  249,  27  Mar  43,  title:  Strategic  Deployment  of 
U.s.  Forces  for  1943. 
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deployment”  remained  “unintegrated” 
with  shipping  capacity  and  the  revised 
joint  schedules  early  in  May  merely  re- 
flected cumulative  additions  made  by 
both  services  since  March.53 

Against  the  counsel  of  its  own  logistical 
experts,  the  Army’s  “planned”  deploy- 
ment for  1943  thus  came  to  reflect  hopes 
rather  than  expectations.  By  contrast 
WSA,  focusing  its  attention  for  the  present 
upon  the  immediate  problem  of  meeting 
current  requirements,  had  real  ships  in 
view — those  to  be  saved  when  the  Medi- 
terranean was  opened  and  those  its  officials 
felt  the  Army  could  easily  do  without  in 
some  of  the  military  maintenance  services. 
After  a canvass  of  the  situation  in  March 
Douglas  told  the  President  and  Hopkins 
bluntly  that,  with  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
merchant  fleet  engaged  in  military  serv- 
ices, little  or  no  tonnage  remained  to  be 
squeezed  from  the  commercial  trades, 
which  were  mainly  employing  “old 
crocks”  anyway.54  Of  the  thirty-odd  ships 
finally  earmarked  to  make  up  the  twenty 
Anakim  sailings  in  April,  almost  two 
thirds  were  to  be  taken  from  military 
maintenance  services.  Douglas  was  fur- 
ther determined  to  press  vigorously  his 
drive  for  greater  economy  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  shipping  generally  by  the  armed 
services,  the  issue  that  had  lain  behind  the 
crisis  precipitated  by  the  President’s  direc- 
tive of  18  December  1942.  And  in  April, 
when  Somervell  and  Gross  complained  to 
the  President  that  WSA  was  not  meeting 
the  Army’s  current  requirements,  Doug- 
las retorted  that  these  requirements,  as 
stated,  were  purely  “theoretical” — that 
WSA  was  in  fact  providing  enough  ship- 
ping space  to  move  all  the  cargo  the  Army 
had  to  move,  even  though  the  number  of 
ships  provided  fell  short  of  the  Army’s 
demands.55 


The  actual  course  of  Army  deployment 
during  April,  May,  andjune,  while  fall- 
ing far  short  of  the  strategic  planners’ 
schedules,  did  in  fact  belie  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  the  SOS  staff.  (See  Chart  14.\ 
What  brought  this  about,  however,  was 
not  the  squeezing  of  military  services  and 
the  economies  in  military  ship  operations 
that  WSA  had  hoped  for.  Beginning  in 
April  the  war  against  enemy  submarines 
took  a sudden  and  decisive  turn.  Ship 
losses  dipped  to  less  than  half  those  in 
March,  and  in  June  reached  a level  (182,- 
000  tons)  that  by  comparison  with  the 
whole  experience  since  Pearl  Harbor 
seemed  insignificant.  New  construction, 
meanwhile,  continued  to  climb,  in  May 
andjune  making  net  gains  over  losses  of 
more  than  1.5  million  tons  a month  in  all 
types  of  merchant  shipping.  The  military 
shipping  staffs  continued  to  shake  their 
heads — the  trend  would  not  last.  Early  in 
May  they  still  foresaw  huge  deficits  of 
cargo  shipping.  As  late  as  July  the  Com- 
bined Military  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, analyzing  monthly  average  losses 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1943,  which 
had  fallen  well  below  the  agreed  planning 
factors  set  up  in  February,  were  suspicious 
as  to  the  meaning  of  “the  present  lull  in 
Axis  submarine  action.”56  They  recom- 


53  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Ping  Div  OCT  table,  “Comparison  of 
Proposed  U.S.  Army  Deployment  . . . ,”29  Mar  43, 
Ping  Div  Studies  folder,  OCT  HB.  (3)  JCS  249  (re- 
vised), 12  May  43.  (4)  JMT  13/2,  rpt  by  JMTC,  7 
May  43,  title:  Shipg  Necessary  for  Tr  and  Cargo  Lift 
1943.  (5)  JPS  160/1,  8 May  43,  same  title.  (6)  JCS  266 
(revised),  1 1 May  43,  same  title. 

64  Douglas’  notes  cited  n.  53 

55  (1)  Memo  cited  In.  49131.  (2)  Ltr,  Douglas  to  Hop- 
kins, 26  Mar  43,  Hopkins  folder,  WSA  Douglas  File. 
(3)  Douglas’  notes  cited  ri.  43i  (4)  Memo,  Douglas  for 
President,  7 Apr  43,  Army  Reqmts  folder,  WSA 
Douglas  File. 

58  CCS  174/1,  rpt  by  CMTC,  2 Jul  43,  title:  Loss 
Rate  for  1943. 
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mended  the  planning  factors  be  reduced 
now  but  another  reading  of  the  situation 
be  taken  the  following  September.57 

The  whole  experience  of  the  planning 
staffs  since  Casablanca  had  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  discourage  excursions  in 
long-range  planning.  The  civilian  ship- 
ping experts,  indeed,  had  always  been 
skeptical  of  predictions  of  shipping  avail- 
ability farther  than  six  months  in  the  fu- 
ture— approximately  the  length  of  the 
longest  turnaround — and  on  the  eve  of 
the  Trident  Conference  Douglas  and  Sal- 
ter sounded  a general  note  of  caution  to 
the  strategic  planners: 

All  estimates  of  available  shipping  and  re- 
quirements . . . covering  a long  period  ex- 
tending into  the  future  are  necessarily  unpre- 
cise  and  subject  to  all  the  changing  fortunes 
of  war.  Shipping  availabilities  fluctuate  with 
the  progress  of  submarine  warfare,  routing, 
loss  of  shipping  in  assault  operations,  and  a 
variety  of  additional  factors.  Military  re- 
quirements vary  in  accordance  with  develop- 
ments in  the  theaters  of  war  and  modified 
strategic  plans. 

The  alarming  deficits  of  shipping  cur- 
rently predicted  by  the  military  staffs, 
they  thought,  were  “within  the  margin  of 
error  inherent  in  a forward  projection” 
and  “may  well  prove  to  be  manageable.” 58 

Evidently  the  strategic  planners  had 
been  acting  upon  a similar  assumption, 
though  with  less  caution,  ever  since  Casa- 
blanca, for  in  their  deployment  planning 
they  had  cast  adrift  of  logistical  calcula- 


tions to  a degree  not  equaled  in  1942 
when  the  outlook  had  been  even  more  ob- 
scure. Strategy  for  1943  still  had  not  been 
mapped — Allied  leaders  were  to  have 
another  go  at  this  task  at  Trident — but 
“agreed  deployment”  schedules  on  the  eve 
of  the  conference  envisaged  a lavish  provi- 
sion of  forces  in  every  theater,  far  beyond 
any  indicated  capabilities  of  shipping.  De- 
spite the  favorable  turn  of  the  war  at  sea, 
deployment  during  April  and  early  May 
lagged  well  behind  the  planners’  goals, 
piling  a deficit  upon  the  already  grandiose 
objectives  of  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  gamble  paid  off. 
The  phenomenal  decline  in  shipping 
losses  during  the  spring  proved  to  be  a 
permanent  victory,  releasing  the  flood  of 
American  munitions  and  troops  that 
poured  into  the  major  overseas  theaters 
after  mid- 1943. 


57  (1)  Ibid.  (2)  Notes  on  Statements  of  Dry  Cargo 
Shipping  Position,  10  May  43,  signed  by  Salter  and 
Douglas,  Shipg  1941-43  folder,  Hq  ASF.  (3)  See  be- 
low, Apps.  J,  K.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  re- 
lation between  planning  factors  and  actual  losses  in 
percentages: 

Nontankers  Tankers 


Agreed  Factors  (Feb  43) 

1st  half  1943 2.4  1.8 

2d  half  1 943 1.9  1.4 

Losses  Jan-May  43  (monthly  average) 1.6  1.0 

Recommended  Factors  (Jul  43) 

2d  half  1943 1.7  1.2 

1st  half  1944 1.5  1.1 


Source:  CCS  174/1,  rpt  by  CMTC,  2 Jul  43,  title: 
Loss  Rate  for  1943. 

58  Notes  on  . . . Cargo  Shipping  Position,  cited  n. 
57(2). 


PART  SEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Logistical  Planning  and 
Its  End  Products 


However  diluted  by  improvisation, 
logistics  is  essentially  a planned  and  or- 
ganized activity.  Every  armed  soldier 
placed  and  sustained  on  the  firing  line  is 
an  end  product  of  many  months  of  logisti- 
cal preparation — the  long  process  of  de- 
signing, manufacturing,  and  distributing 
his  weapons  and  supply,  the  somewhat 
shorter  one  of  training  him  and  moving 
him  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  need  for 
the  soldier  and  his  weapons  and  supply  at 
a particular  time  and  place,  therefore, 
must  be  anticipated. 

From  this  circumstance  grows  a funda- 
mental dilemma.  During  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  volume,  the  length  of  logistical 
“lead  time,”  covering  the  process  of  logis- 
tical preparation,  varied  widely  according 
to  circumstances,  types  of  materiel,  and 
character  of  training;  the  industrial  proc- 
esses alone  were  usually  estimated  to  re- 
quire eighteen  months  to  two  years.  The 
specific  military  operations  that  this  prep- 
aration made  possible  could,  of  course, 
seldom  be  even  dimly  envisaged  so  far 
ahead;  to  foresee  their  material  require- 
ments in  detail  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  process  of  fashioning,  mobilizing,  and 
distributing  the  tools  of  war  had  to  begin, 
therefore,  and  invariably  was  well  ad- 
vanced, long  before  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  the  tools  were  to  be  used  could 


be  known.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  per- 
form the  entire  process  of  logistical  prepa- 
ration after  the  initial  decision  was  made, 
the  North  African  operation,  which  was 
decided  upon  in  July  1942,  might  have 
been  carried  out  some  time  in  1944  in- 
stead of  November  1942.  “Lead  time,”  in 
other  words,  was  far  longer  than  planning 
time. 

How,  then,  could  the  logistical  process 
itself  be  planned  in  advance  of  that  late 
stage  when  specific  objectives  finally  were 
determined?  The  Army’s  answer  to  this 
problem  was  the  system,  described  at 
length  in  some  of  the  foregoing  chapters, 
by  which  it  shaped  its  long-range  require- 
ments. These  estimates,  compiled  in  the 
Army  Supply  Program  and  the  War  De- 
partment Troop  Basis,  for  the  most  part 
did  not  attempt  the  probably  impossible 
task  of  anticipating  far  in  advance  the 
needs  of  specific  military  operations.  The 
aim  was  rather  to  create  a general  fund  or 
pool  of  ingredients — finished  munitions, 
supplies,  organized  and  equipped  man- 
power— along  with  the  capacity  for  re- 
plenishing or  enlarging  the  fund,  from 
which  specific  needs  might  be  met  as  they 
arose.  The  ingredients  were  varied  and 
represented  a judicious  balance  between 
general-purpose  items,  such  as  the  infan- 
try division  or  the  2 ‘/2-ton  cargo  truck,  and 
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such  specialized  ones  as  the  mountain  di- 
vision or  the  ambulance,  thus  covering  a 
wide  range  of  possible  uses.  In  its  distribu- 
tion system,  the  Army  similarly  sought  to 
complete  as  much  as  possible  of  the  logis- 
tical process  before  specific  objectives  were 
finally  determined.  Except  for  equipment 
and  supplies  that  troops  took  overseas 
with  them,  materiel  was  distributed 
wholesale  to  the  established  overseas  bases 
to  be  stocked  in  areas  immediately  behind 
the  combat  zones  and  at  intervals  along 
lines  of  communications.  For  the  bulk  of 
their  needs,  troops  at  the  front  could  thus 
be  supplied  retail  from  stocks  near  at 
hand,  these  in  turn  being  replenished 
wholesale  from  stocks  farther  to  the  rear. 
Relatively  few  needs,  under  this  system, 
had  to  be  filled  directly  by  the  time-con- 
suming process  of  sending  special  requisi- 
tions back  to  the  supply  organization  in 
the  States. 

Such  a system  of  requirements,  procure- 
ment, and  distribution  involved  a penalty. 
A large  part  of  the  logistical  process  had 
to  be  carried  through  without  knowledge 
of  the  specific  purposes  it  was  to  serve. 
Broad  assumptions  had  to  be  made,  there- 
fore, and  large,  general  objectives  laid 
down,  based  upon  what  little  guidance 
was  afforded  by  the  general  orientation  of 
strategy.  Inevitably,  assumptions  and  ob- 
jectives often  proved  to  be  wide  of  the 
mark;  unforeseen  needs  arose  that  could 
not  be  met  from  the  general  fund  of  ingre- 
dients. Much  of  the  haste  and  waste  of 
logistical  preparations  in  1942  was  caused 
by  last-minute  efforts  to  improvise  from 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  materials  the 
means  for  carrying  out  military  opera- 
tions. The  only  defense  against  such  waste 
was  another  kind  of  waste — the  calculated 
oversupply  produced  by  general  estimates 
of  maintenance  and  resupply  require- 


ments and  other  “cushions”  built  into  the 
Army  Supply  Program.  In  the  distribu- 
tion pipeline  overseas,  stagnant  back- 
waters of  supply  were  left  behind  by  the 
advance  of  the  fighting  fronts  and  the 
shifting  of  supply  routes. 

Whether  any  other  logistical  system, 
based  on  a more  specific  prediction  of  fu- 
ture requirements,  would  have  worked 
better  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  most 
likely  alternative  in  1942,  and  seemingly 
the  only  method  by  which  concrete  re- 
quirements could  be  projected  at  long 
range  in  the  absence  of  a fully  formed 
strategic  program,  was  the  one  employed 
by  the  British.  They  calculated  their  re- 
quirements theater  by  theater  on  the  basis 
of  projected  deployment  and  predicted  in- 
tensity of  combat  in  each  area.  From  1941 
onward,  they  tried  to  persuade  their 
American  allies  to  adopt  this  method,  as 
part  of  a combined  requirements  program 
based  on  present  and  projected  theater 
deployments,  which  would  provide  a firm 
guide  to  the  allocation  of  both  American 
and  British  munitions,  administered  as  a 
pool.  For  the  British  the  system  worked 
well  enough,  since  their  theater  establish- 
ments were  well  developed  and  they  had 
few  forces  remaining  at  home  that  could 
be  shipped  overseas.  Major  redistribution 
of  their  forces  already  overseas  seemed  un- 
likely. The  bulk  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942 
was  still  in  training,  with  millions  of  sol- 
diers still  to  be  mobilized.  Any  predictions 
as  to  the  timing,  scale,  and  direction  of  its 
eventual  overseas  deployment  might  run 
counter  to  strategic  plans  yet  unborn.  Be- 
yond this  consideration,  the  Americans 
feared  that  a combined  program  of  thea- 
ter requirements,  if  tied  in  as  the  British 
wished  with  the  actual  allocation  of  muni- 
tions by  Anglo-American  agencies,  might 
syphon  off  the  bulk  of  American  muni- 
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tions  production  into  overseas  theaters 
still  manned  predominantly  by  British 
forces,  starve  the  great  American  army 
mobilizing  at  home,  and  tie  the  United 
States  to  British  concepts  of  strategy. 

This  danger  weighed  more  heavily  with 
some  influential  American  planners  than 
the  defects  of  the  method  per  se.  General 
Patrick  Tansey,  chief  of  the  OPD  Logistics 
Group  during  a large  part  of  the  war,  con- 
cluded in  1945  that  the  British  system  of 
calculating  requirements  was  superior  to 
the  American,  but  that  it  could  not  have 
been  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942 
because  of  the  “existence  of  the  present 
form  of  munitions  assignments  machin- 
ery.” 1 Army  programs,  from  the  start,  did 
reflect  in  a general  way  the  broad  expec- 
tations of  overseas  deployment  based 
upon  rather  generous  estimates  of  future 
shipping  capacity.  There  was  some  senti- 
ment among  Army  logistical  planners, 
too,  that  supply  programs  should  include 
allowances  calculated  in  detail  from  speci- 
fic, even  though  hypothetical,  operational 
plans.  In  1943  the  programs  began  to 
show  some  of  this  kind  of  leavening  in  the 
form  of  bills  of  requirements  for  specific 
construction  projects  for  which  theater 
commanders  anticipated  a need.  The 
dominant  feeling  among  the  logistical 
staffs,  however,  was  that  individual  thea- 
ter requirements  could  take  form  only 
within  the  framework  of  a settled  long- 
range  strategy  and  detailed  operational 
plans.  Failing  these,  the  over-all  troop 
basis  combined  with  rough  predictions  of 
total  overseas  deployment  over  a given 
period  of  time  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
solid  foundation  for  calculating  long- 
range  supply  requirements. 

The  British  plan  for  combined  require- 
ments, one  facet  of  their  effort  to  place 
their  expectations  from  American  produc- 


tion on  a stable  and  predictable  basis, 
thus  broke  down,  as  did  other  attempts  to 
peer  into  an  uncertain  future.  Each  coun- 
try computed  its  own  requirements  by  its 
own  methods,  and  British  and  other 
foreign  claims  upon  American  military 
production,  insofar  as  they  were  accepted, 
were  included  in  the  American  military 
supply  programs.  But  these  long-range 
foreign  requirements  provided  only  an 
upper  limit  for  actual  allocations  of  fin- 
ished munitions.  The  combined  assign- 
ments committees  had  to  make  their 
decisions  from  month  to  month  according 
to  the  relative  urgency  of  the  demands 
that  came  before  them.  Even  the  Soviet 
aid  program,  embodied  in  protocols  that 
rendered  it  immune  to  adjustments  on  ad- 
ministrative levels,  sometimes  had  to  yield 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  shipping  situation. 
Disappointed  in  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  British  were  able,  late  in  1942,  to 
secure  a long-range  allocation  agree- 
ment—almost  a “British  Protocol” — 
embodying  specific  allotments  of  Ameri- 
can munitions  to  be  made  under  a definite 
schedule  during  the  coming  year.  These 
allotments  reflected  the  British  staffs  Own 
long-range  calculations,  though  adjusted 
downward  in  the  course  of  negotiations. 
The  new  policy  moved  definitely  in  the  di- 
rection of  binding  the  distribution  oflend- 
lease  material  to  a firm  long-range  pro- 
gram, even  though  not  a specifically  stra- 
tegic one.  Among  some  of  the  American 
planners,  however,  the  agreement  inspired 
misgiving,  precisely  because  the  stability 
it  promised  might  preclude  later  adjust- 
ments to  a changing  military  situation 
and  new  strategic  plans.  As  1943  wore  on, 
the  Army’s  planners  in  OPD  generally  in- 

1 Memo,  prepared  by  Tansey,  no  addressee,  no 
date,  sub:  Alloc  of  Mun  for  Logis  Support  of  Global 
Strategy,  ABC  400  (2-17-42)  Sec  6. 
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sisted  that  assignments  of  military  mate- 
riel, even  under  the  above  agreement, 
must  be  justified  by  destined  use  on  the 
battlefield  under  specific  operational 
plans  that  fitted  into  the  evolving  pattern 
of  Allied  strategy.  Since  plans  of  this  sort 
were  seldom  crystallized  far  in  advance, 
allocation  policy  continued,  as  in  1942,  to 
be  shaped  primarily  by  short-term  con- 
siderations, and  the  prospect  of  develop- 
ing a system  in  which  requirements  and 
distribution  would  flow  harmoniously  out 
of  a firm  long-range  strategic  program 
seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 

Forced  to  proceed  more  or  less  blindly, 
as  far  as  specific  objectives  were  concerned, 
the  logistical  process  was  also  hampered 
by  its  own  uncertainties.  The  war  econo- 
my was  a growing  and  changing  thing, 
and  while  the  volume  of  output  in  1942 — 
both  in  munitions  and  in  shipping — was 
phenomenal,  it  surged  forward  too  jerkily 
to  permit  accurate  predictions  of  deliver- 
ies far  in  advance.  (See  Appendixes[B\  [77]) 
To  a very  considerable  degree,  of  course, 
performance  actually  exceeded  expecta- 
tions— the  spectacular  rise  in  output  of 
Liberty  ships  in  spring  of  1942  was  a nota- 
ble example.  In  sharp  contrast,  produc- 
tion programs  for  the  less  standardized 
items  of  materiel  tended  to  be  both  erratic 
and  sluggish — as  witness  the  landing  craft 
program,  launched  belatedly  in  spring  of 
1942  and  plagued  thereafter  by  chronic 
disagreements  over  types,  objectives,  and 
priorities. 

Yet  the  most  unstable  element  in  the 
logistical  process  was  not  the  capacity  to 
produce,  but  the  capacity  to  deliver  fight- 
ing power  to  the  firing  line.  Through  1942 
and  into  spring  of  1943  the  war  at  sea  was 
a continuous  crisis,  and  in  mid- 1942  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  was  needed 


to  foresee  a day  when  German  submarines 
might  succeed  in  sealing  off  the  eastward 
flow  of  American  deployment  altogether. 
From  the  latter  part  of  1942  on,  to  be  sure, 
the  attrition  of  shipping  failed  to  match 
the  swelling  output  of  American  shipyards, 
but  the  drain  of  ships  and  cargoes  could 
not  be  sustained  indefinitely.  Surface  and 
air  protection  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
sea  routes,  to  some  degree  at  the  expense 
of  new  ship  construction,  and  the  whole 
system  of  convoying,  scheduling,  and  eva- 
sive and  circuitous  routing,  developed  to 
meet  the  submarine  menace,  constituted 
in  effect  a bottleneck  to  overseas  deploy- 
ment more  restrictive  than  the  shortage  of 
shipping  itself. 

Had  ocean  transport  been  a predictable 
bottleneck,  its  limitations  might  at  least 
have  provided  strategy  with  a solid  basis 
of  expectation.  But  because  its  capabilities 
were  shaped  so  largely  by  the  course  of  the 
fighting  war  itself — the  war  at  sea — it  re- 
mained perhaps  the  most  baffling  single 
question  mark  in  the  whole  logistical  equa- 
tion, though  numerous  others — reception 
and  clearance  capacity  of  overseas  ports 
and  beaches,  capacity  of  overland  commu- 
nications, rates  of  expenditure,  wear  and 
loss  of  materiel — were  elusive  enough.  For 
a year  and  a half  following  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  most  basic  expectation  upon  which 
any  plan  of  operations  had  to  rest — the 
number  of  troops  and  the  amount  of  arma- 
ment that  could  be  made  available  at  the 
time  and  place  needed — could  never  be 
much  more  than  a wishful  estimate. 

Uncertainty  and  instability  during  1942 
were  largely  inherent  in  the  general  situ- 
ation, and  thus  beyond  remedy.  The 
logistical  staffs  did  make  a determined 
attack,  however,  upon  disorder  that  grew 
out  of  purely  administrative  causes.  There 
was  much  shifting  and  buckling  in  the 
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organizational  structure  throughout  1942 
and  early  1943,  but  from  it  emerged  a 
more  efficient  division  of  labor  and  clearer 
jurisdictional  relationships,  notably  in  the 
allocation  of  U.S.  merchant  shipping, 
the  assignment  of  munitions,  supply  and 
transportation  for  U.S.  Army  forces,  and 
logistical  planning  in  the  JCS  committees. 
Logistical  method  was  improved  and 
standardized— a many-sided  endeavor  in- 
volving such  disparate  measures  as  the 
refinement  of  procedures  for  drawing  up 
the  Army  Supply  Program,  the  applica- 
tion of  workload  measurement  techniques 
in  the  Military  Establishment,  the  use  of 
tested  stock-control  procedures  in  depot 
operations,  and  the  development  of  space- 
saving methods  of  crating  military  vehicles 
for  shipment.  The  underlying  purpose  here 
was  to  standardize  method  in  those  large 
areas  of  the  logistical  process  where  opera- 
tions were  routine  and  repetitive,  applying 
to  each  operation  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  scientific  analysis  showed  to  be 
most  efficient.  By  spring  of  1943  the  Army 
had  made  substantial  improvements  in 
these  areas  of  logistical  administration, 
particularly  in  the  procedures  of  overseas 
supply  and  control  of  military  traffic.  Yet 
the  tendency  of  logistical  operations  to  be- 
come more  stable  about  this  time  un- 
doubtedly owed  less  to  procedural  and 
organizational  improvements  than  to 
larger  developments — the  gradual  level- 
ling-off of  war  production,  crystallization 
of  the  ultimate  goals  of  production  and 
troop  mobilization,  and  the  providential 
absence  of  major  shifts  in  strategy  and  of 
large,  hastily  prepared  undertakings  like 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  In  spring  of 
1943  the  routine  shipments  of  troops  and 
supplies  overseas  to  support  operations 
already  in  progress  was  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Army’s  logistical  staffs. 


The  major  obstacle  to  effective  logistical 
planning  and  preparations  lay  outside  the 
logistical  process  itself  and  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  logistical  agencies:  spe- 
cific strategic  objectives  could  not  be  fixed 
far  in  advance.  Throughout  1 942  the  civil- 
ian production,  shipping,  and  manpower 
authorities  and  the  military  logistical  staffs 
themselves  pleaded  repeatedly  for  a longer 
projection  and  greater  stability  in  strategic 
and  operational  planning — not,  indeed, 
for  a projection  equivalent  in  length  to  the 
whole  span  of  logistical  “lead  time,”  but 
rather  for  a settled  strategic  program  of 
perhaps  a year’s  duration,  fixed  in  its  gen- 
eral orientation  and  the  sequence  of  major 
operations,  with  operational  plans  worked 
out  in  some  detail  for  several  months 
ahead.  Unfortunately,  as  long  as  the 
enemy  held  the  strategic  initiative  all 
planning  was  necessarily  highly  provi- 
sional; the  Allies  could  only  counter  enemy 
moves  as  they  were  made.  The  program  of 
amassing  forces  for  an  invasion  of  north- 
western Europe  in  spring  1943,  which 
American  and  British  leaders  adopted  as 
their  major  course  of  action  in  April  1942 
during  a lull  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Middle  East,  met  some  of  the  specifi- 
cations laid  down  by  the  logistical  plan- 
ners. But  this  program,  of  doubtful  logisti- 
cal feasibility  from  the  beginning,  was  soon 
elbowed  from  the  top  rank  of  Allied  un- 
dertakings and  the  date  for  its  consumma- 
tion was  postponed  indefinitely.  Opera- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  the  year — 
limited  offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Mediterranean  which  spelled  no  irrevoca- 
ble commitment  to  any  specific  course  of 
action  beyond — were  planned  at  short 
range  and  preparations  for  them,  rushed 
to  completion  amid  a flurry  of  eleventh- 
hour  changes  of  plan,  were  largely  extem- 
porized from  resources  at  hand. 
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As  the  end  of  1942  drew  near,  many 
pressures  came  into  play  seeking  to  replace 
this  hand-to-mouth  strategy  by  a more 
stable  long-range  program.  The  year  to 
come  held  out  the  promise  of  vast  resources 
for  offensive  action.  It  was  imperative  to 
decide  upon  the  direction  and  nature  of 
that.action.  The  ultimate  limits  of  war  re- 
sources had  been  fixed,  in  October  and 
November  1942,  in  terms  of  the  country’s 
estimated  capacity  to  produce.  Within 
these  limits,  the  military  supply  and  con- 
struction programs  now  had  to  compete 
with  one  another  and  with  nonmilitary 
programs  for  materials,  facilities,  and 
manpower.  The  probable  limits  of  mobili- 
zation of  military  manpower  were  also  in 
sight.  Hence  the  urge  for  balance  among 
the  tools  of  war,  and  balance  could  only 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  strategic  pur- 
poses for  which  those  tools  were  to  be  used. 
Adequate  logistical  preparations  depended 
on  early  answers  to  many  questions.  Was 
the  deployment  of  forces  to  be  oriented 
primarily  to  one  theater,  or  was  it  to  be 
more  widely  dispersed?  Would  it  be  di- 
rected to  near  or  to  distant  theaters?  Would 
it  take  the  form  primarily  of  ferrying  mas- 
sive and  balanced  land  and  air  forces  to 
large  overseas  bases,  or  would  it  involve  a 
high  incidence  of  amphibious  operations 
by  relatively  small,  special-purpose  task 
forces?  To  what  extent  would  strategic 
bombardment  be  employed  as  a substitute 
for  land  campaigns  against  an  enemy  still 
greatly  preponderant  in  land  power? 
What  specific  operations  were  to  be  under- 
taken? What  forces  would  be  required? 
When? 

What  emerged  from  the  Casablanca 
Conference  of  January  1943  could  hardly 
be  called  a long-range  strategic  program, 
and  its  answers  to  the  above  questions 
were  both  incomplete  and  tentative.  Be- 


yond certain  immediate  “next  steps”  such 
as  the  attack  on  Sicily,  for  which  the  tim- 
ing and  specific  arrangements  were  still 
unsettled,  the  leaders  could  agree  only  on 
strategic  concepts  too  broad  and  general- 
ized to  give  much  help  in  logistical  plan- 
ning. Almost  immediately  the  whole  pro- 
gram began  to  dissolve  as  undertakings 
proved  larger  and  available  means  smaller 
than  anticipated.  March  1943  brought  a 
new  shipping  crisis.  Strategy,  deployment 
plans,  and  logistical  calculations  all  drifted 
in  separate  orbits  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1943 — strategy  almost 
at  a standstill,  awaiting  new  decisions,  de- 
ployment planning  conjuring  up  bright 
and  patently  unattainable  visions,  logisti- 
cal planning  producing  sober  predictions 
which  the  strategic  planners  chose  gener- 
ally to  ignore  and  which  the  course  of  the 
war  at  sea  soon  began  to  demolish.  At  the 
Trident  Conference  in  May  Allied  leaders 
were  to  attempt  again  to  fill  in  and  sharpen 
the  blurred  lineaments  of  the  strategic  out- 
look. But  few  felt  any  confidence,  on  the 
eve  of  that  conference,  that  the  recent  set- 
backs to  the  German  submarine  offensive 
would  prove  to  be  a permanent  and 
crushing  victory  offering  a relatively  sta- 
ble basis  for  long-range  planning  in  the 
most  critical  segment  of  the  long  logistical 
process. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1943  the  Army 
had  1,399,643  troops  in  position  overseas 
or  on  the  way.  This  was  almost  entirely  an 
achievement  of  the  seventeen  months  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor.-  Compared  with  the 
achievement  of  1918 — the  Army’s  only 
previous  experience  in  overseas  deploy- 
ment on  a massive  scale — the  numbers 
were  not  in  themselves  overly  impressive. 

2 Less  than  200,000  troops  were  overseas  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  performance  must 
be  measured,  of  course,  in  the  light  of  the 
immense  distances,  wide  dispersion,  and 
other  factors  that  held  down  the  volume  of 
movement. 

Whatever  the  point  of  view,  this  deploy- 
ment constituted  a spectacular  reversal  of 
the  “Arsenal  of  Democracy”  theory  of  lim- 
ited, mainly  air  and  naval  participation  in 
the  anti-Axis  war,  toward  which  military 
policy,  on  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor,  had 
appeared  to  be  drifting.  Allied  forces  had, 
indeed,  been  supplied  on  a generous  scale. 
Lend-lease  material  was  enabling  the  Brit- 
ish, as  Churchill  later  acknowledged,  to 
fight  as  though  they  were  a nation  of  58 
million  instead  of  48  million.3  British  vic- 
tories in  the  Middle  East  owed  much  to 
this  aid,  and  by  mid- 1943  the  French  in 
North  Africa  were  ready  to  put  three  divi- 
sions in  the  field,  equipped  with  American 
materiel,  for  the  impending  campaigns  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  northwestern 
Europe.  American  materiel  had  also  con- 
tributed substantially,  if  not  decisively,  to 
the  Soviet  victory  at  Stalingrad  and  prom- 
ised in  the  future  to  provide  Soviet  armies 
with  increased  mobility,  larger  reserves, 
and  better  communications.  Two  large 
American  establishments  overseas,  in  the 
Persian  Corridor  and  in  China-Burma- 
India,  had  as  their  major  tasks  the  for- 
warding of  war  materiel,  over  long  and 
difficult  routes,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
China.  During  the  first  year  of  American 
participation  in  the  war,  approximately 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  materiel  procured 
by  the  Army  had  been  assigned  to  or  ear- 
marked for  the  armies  of  Allied  nations. 

The  Army’s  almost  1.5  million  troops 
overseas  in  May  1943  were  scattered  far 
and  wide— among  six  major  active  the- 
aters and  many  rear  and  intervening  areas. 
Through  June  1942,  the  movement  of 


forces  and  materiel,  and  the  assignment  of 
shipping  to  move  them,  had  been  prepon- 
derantly into  the  theaters  of  the  Japanese 
war,  broadening  out  from  the  limited 
build-up  in  the  Philippines  inaugurated  in 
September  1941.  The  decision  in  April 
1942  to  begin  preparations  for  an  invasion 
of  northwestern  Europe  had  scarcely  af- 
fected this  trend.  Not  until  July  did  the 
tide  begin  to  flow  more  strongly  toward 
the  theaters  of  the  European  war.  Only 
briefly,  during  July  and  August,  was  it 
concentrated  heavily  on  the  amassing  of 
invasion  forces  in  Britain,  and  from  Octo- 
ber on  the  North  African  theater  absorbed 
the  bulk  of  the  Army’s  eastbound  ship- 
ments of  troops  and  cargo.  Army  forces 
arrayed  against  Japan  meanwhile  were 
being  steadily  augmented,  and,  if  major 
areas  alone  are  considered,  were  not  out- 
numbered by  those  in  the  major  theaters 
of  the  European  war  until  May  1943.  The 
balance  in  shipping,  however,  as  well  as  in 
forces  present  in  all  overseas  areas  of  each 
war  (and  also  in  air  power),  had  tipped  in 
this  direction  considerably  earlier.  (See 
Charts  15-19. 1) 

In  the  extent  of  its  dispersion  and  the 
multiplicity  and  length  of  its  lines  of  com- 
munications, this  deployment  was  a far 
cry  from  the  relatively  cautious  concep- 
tions of  ABC-1  and  Rainbow  5.  Two  ma- 
jor supply  lines  extended  to  the  Antipo- 
des— the  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  route  through  the  South 
Pacific  to  Australia  and  the  New  Guinea 
and  Solomons  battle  fronts.  (See  Map  8.) 
Along  these  routes,  as  well  as  in  tne  North 
Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  North 
Pacific,  thousands  of  troops  were  scattered 


:1(1)  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  pp.  7-8.  (2) 
Strength  figures  are  from  Strength  of  the  Army  Re- 
port, STM-30,  1 Jan  48. 
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in  small  outposts  which,  to  a large  extent, 
could  be  kept  alive  only  by  the  costly  logis- 
tical method  of  transshipping  supplies  and 
replacements  from  ocean-going  vessels  ply- 
ing the  main  routes  into  other  carriers — 
smaller  ships,  transport  planes,  barges,  and 
rail  and  road  transport. 

These  logistical  commitments  had  not 
been  assumed  as  a matter  of  choice.  They 
were  a legacy  of  Japan’s  attack  and  the 
partnership  with  Britain,  which,  in  con- 
junction, had  drawn  the  United  States 
into  a global  rather  than  merely  a North 
Atlantic  war.  American  troops  in  spring  of 
1943  were  fighting  in  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea  largely  because  of  the  deci- 
sions, in  1941,  to  develop  the  Philippines 


as  the  American  bastion  of  the  Far  East 
and,  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  to 
attempt  to  support  the  bastion,  now  be- 
leaguered, through  a base  in  Australia. 
Since  then  the  Pacific  war,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  had  been  primarily  an  effort  to 
develop  and  make  secure  the  Australian 
base  and  the  long  lines  of  communications 
leading  to  it,  an  investment  too  heavy  to 
abandon  even  after  the  Philippines  fell. 
The  other  globe- girdling  route,  around  the 
Cape,  was  Britain’s  main  imperial  supply 
line  before  the  opening  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  mid- 1943.  By  the  Americans  it  was 
used  primarily  to  ship  military  equipment 
and  supplies  to  British,  Soviet,  and  Chi- 
nese forces,  only  secondarily  to  support  the 


Chart  15 — -The  Two  Wars 
The  Division  of  Effort:  January  1942-March  1943 
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Chart  16 — The  Two  Wars 

The  Flow  of  Army  Troops  Overseas:  December  1941-April  1943* 
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Chart  17 — The  Two  Wars 

The  Flow  of  Army  Cargo  Overseas:  December  1941-April  1943 
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Chart  18 — The  Two  Wars 

Build-up  of  Army  Strength  Overseas:  31  December  1941-30  April  1943 
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Chart  19 — The  Two  Wars 

Build-up  of  Army  Assigned  Shipping:  March  1942-March  1943 
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small  U.S.  Army  contingents  in  China, 
India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Army  logisti- 
cians chafed  under  the  necessity  of  operat- 
ing these  long  and  costly  routes,  and  sel- 
dom missed  an  opportunity  to  emphasize 
to  their  superiors  how  much  more  power- 
ful a punch  could  be  delivered  over  the 
short  and  direct  routes  across  the  North 
Atlantic.  For  one  circumstance,  at  least, 
they  could  be  grateful.  The  costs  of  the 
long  routes  grew  chiefly  out  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  ships  to  reach  their  destinations 
and  to  return,  rather  than  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  sunk  en  route.  After  mid-1942, 
losses  on  the  Gape  route,  except  for  a short 
time  at  the  very  end  of  the  year,  were  not 
severe,  and  in  the  Pacific  shipping  was  vir- 
tually unmolested. 

The  Army’s  main  logistical  effort,  in 
any  case,  was  in  the  relatively  accessible 
Atlantic-western  Mediterranean  area.  To 
a very  large  extent  the  debate  over  the 
strategy  of  the  war  against  Germany  had 
revolved  about  the  problem  of  lines  of 
communications.  The  champions  of  the 
strategy  of  an  early  large-scale  invasion  of 
northwestern  Europe  from  the  British 
Isles,  toward  which  Allied  preparations 
were  briefly  directed  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1942,  had  argued  persuasively 
that  no  other  course  offered  supply  routes 
so  short,  direct,  or  potentially  secure,  so 
firmly  based  upon  the  major  industrial 
centers  of  both  countries  and  accessible  to 
the  vital  heart  of  German  power.  These 
arguments  remained  generally  valid,  but 
by  summer  of  1942  continued  heavy  ship- 
ping losses  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
draining  away  of  Allied  strength  to  the 
Pacific  and  Middle  East  had  made  it  pat- 
ently impossible  to  achieve  at  any  early 
date  the  necessary  ratio  of  superiority  over 
the  forces  Germany  could  mass  to  oppose 
a cross-Channel  attack.  For  these  and 


other  reasons  it  was  decided  to  postpone 
the  invasion.  Still,  the  British  Isles  re- 
mained the  most  favorably  situated  and 
most  richly  endowed  base  for  decisive 
operations  against  the  Continent. 

When  the  decision  was  made  at  the  end 
of  July  1942  to  launch  a major  coalition 
effort  in  the  Mediterranean — inevitably 
at  the  expense  of  the  concentration  of 
forces  in  the  British  Isles — the  line-of- 
communication  factor  again  decisively 
shaped  the  specific  character  that  Ameri- 
can strategists  imposed  upon  the  new  ven- 
ture. The  center  of  gravity  in  the  North 
African  landings  was  placed  in  the  west, 
covering  both  eastward  and  westward  ap- 
proaches to  the  vital  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  securing  the  communications  inland 
from  the  Atlantic  Moroccan  coast  over 
which,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  the  invad- 
ing forces  might  have  to  retreat.  For  these 
advantages  the  Americans  were  willing  to 
jeopardize,  indeed  virtually  to  abandon, 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  an  early  lodg- 
ment in  Tunisia.  At  Casablanca  the  follow- 
ing January,  security  of  sea  communica- 
tions was  again  a paramount  considera- 
tion, on  the  American  side,  in  the  selection 
of  Sicily  rather  than  Sardinia  as  the  next 
target  for  Allied  attack,  and  in  the  resolute 
American  opposition  to  more  ambitious 
undertakings  against  Italy  or  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean.  Without  the  lure  of  a 
possible  opening  of  the  whole  inland  sea  to 
Allied  traffic,  indeed,  the  Americans  might 
have  rejected  further  Mediterranean 
offensives  in  any  form. 

The  Army’s  logistical  effort  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  by  spring  of  1943,  thus  had 
been  neither  concentrated  nor  economical. 
Two  great  bases  for  operations  against 
Europe  had  been  developed  and  manned. 
They  were  supported  by  separate  lines  of 
communications,  and  the  main  effort  had 
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gone  into  the  less  favorably  situated  of 
those  bases — more  distant,  less  developed, 
with  more  hazardous  sea  and  land  com- 
munications. Elaborate  amphibipus  oper- 
ations had  been  required  to  gain  the  North 
African  base,  massive  ferrying  operations 
to  develop  it.  Further  amphibious  land- 
ings in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  follow. 
In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  postpone- 
ment of  the  cross-Channel  invasion,  Amer- 
ican air  power  was  being  built  up  at 
maximum  speed  in  the  British  Isles  in 
order  to  intensify  the  strategic  air  offensive 
against  Germany.  But  in  spring  of  1943 
this  program  had  hardly  more  than  be- 
gun. Throughout  the  Atlantic  region,  dis- 
persion of.  effort  and  abrupt  changes  in 
basic  plans  had  disrupted  production  and 
training  programs  and  necessitated  immo- 
bilizing and  rerouting  of  shipping.  Escort 
protection  had  been  concentrated  on  cer- 
tain routes,  resulting  in  higher  losses  on 
others.  Supply  had  flowed  along  circuitous 
routes,  retarded  by  transshipment  and  re- 
handling. Inadequate  planning  and  hur- 
ried preparations  had  caused  confusion 
and  waste. 

Army  forces  arrayed  against  Germany, 
as  a net  result,  were  still  relatively  few  in 
number  and  widely  dispersed.  Against  the 
original  goal  of  more  than  a million  Amer- 
ican troops  to  be  massed  against  Germany 
by  April  1943  (a  goal  the  planners  too 
readily  assumed  to  have  been  realizable 
from  the  beginning),  only  508,000  had 
been  deployed  by  that  date  to  the  areas  of 
the  European  war,  including  troops  scat- 
tered along  communication  lines  and  in 
rear  areas  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
About  110,000  were  in  the  British  Isles, 
about  334,000  in  North  Africa.  The  Amer- 
ican military  leaders  in  resisting  this 
“scatterization”  had  succeeded  only  in 
orienting  part  of  the  total  deployment  in 


another  direction,  into  the  theaters  of  the 
war  against  Japan  where,  by  April  1943, 
some  525,000  Army  troops  were  still 
deployed.4 

In  two  fundamental  respects  the  logisti- 
cal basis  of  Anglo-American  power,  by 
spring  of  1943,  had  been  solidly  laid.  The 
enemy’s  hold  on  the  most  vital  segment  in 
Britain’s  historic  life  line,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, had  finally  been  broken,  and  May 
saw  the  arrival  at  Suez  of  the  first  through 
cargo  convoy  from  Gibraltar  since  early  in 
the  war.  ( See  Map  8.)  With  the  lopping  off 
of  some  eight  thousand  miles  from  the 
longest  line  of  communications,  the  Allies 
gained  the  equivalent  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  for  the 
planned  offensives  in  Burma  and  the  cen- 
tral Mediterranean  and  for  the  flow  of 
American  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  And  after 
more  than  two  years  of  close  collaboration, 
the  two  economic  centers  of  gravity  on 
each  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin — the 
British  Isles  and  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States — had  been 
firmly  knit  together  by  an  unprecedented 
concentration  of  maritime  shipping  plying 
the  North  Atlantic  routes,  protected  by  an 
effective  combination  of  naval  and  air 
power.  The  North  Atlantic  had  become, 
as  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  ABC-1  con- 
versations of  February  1941,  securely  an 
Anglo-American  lake,  and  both  the  war 
production  and  the  shipping  resources  of 
the  two  countries  had  been  co-ordinated 
in  the  common  cause  to  a degree  that,  at 
many  points,  amounted  to  a genuine  pool- 
ing of  effort.  The  military  power  generated 
by  this  North  Atlantic  merger  was  to  prove 


* Strength  figures  are  from  Strength  of  the  Army 
cited  n.  3(21.1 
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sufficient,  before  long,  to  profit  fully  by 
the  mobility  inherent  in  control  of  the  sea 
and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  dis- 
tance— permitting  the  two  countries  the 
luxury  of  fighdng  an  aggressive  two-front 
war  on  opposite  side  of  the  globe .%AIap8) 
By  spring  of  1943  the  deployment  of  the 
U.S.  Army  was  perceptibly  moving  toward 
this  phase.  April  and  May  saw  the  quick- 
ening of  tempo,  the  spectacular  increase  in 
delivery  of  men  and  materiel  at  the  over- 
seas end  of  the  distribution  pipeline,  that 
had  been  heralded  somewhat  prematurely 
at  Casablanca.  War  material  continued  to 
flow  in  growing  volume  into  the  Pacific 
and  Asiatic  theaters,  and  shipments  into 
the  theaters  of  the  European  war  swelled 


suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  beyond 
even  the  record  amounts  shipped  the  pre- 
ceding August.  This  upsurge  in  cargo 
movements  at  first  went  mainly  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  British  Isles  re- 
ceived some  of  it.  Troop  deployment  also 
leaped  spectacularly  upward  in  these 
months,  mainly  to  the  Mediterranean  but 
substantially  also  to  the  Pacific  areas.  (See 
\4ppendix  E. ) These  movements  of  troops 
and  materiel  in  April  and  May  were  the 
real  beginning  of  a new  period  of  build-up 
in  both  wars — for  the  converging  opera- 
tions against  Rabaul  and  the  drive  into 
the  Central  Pacific,  for  the  descent  on 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and,  over  the  horizon,  for 
the  invasion  of  northwestern  Europe. 


Appendix  A 

Shipping  Terminology  and  Planning  Data:  1942-43 
Appendix  A-l — Weight  and  Space 

Weight  Measurements 


Type 

Pounds 

Short  Tons 

Long  Tons  1 

Metric  Tons 

2,000 
2,  240 
2,  204.  6 

1.0000 

0.  8929 

0.9072 

1.  1200 

1.0000 

1.0160 

1 Metric  Ton 

I.  1023 

0.9842 

1.0000 

1 nautical  mile 1.1516  statute  or  land  miles. 

1 knot A speed  of  1 nautical  mile  per  hour. 

1 ship  ton  or  measurement  ton  (M/T) 40  cubic  feet  of  cargo  or  ship’s  cargo  space. 

1 register  ton 100  cubic  feet  of  ship’s  space. 

Gross  tonnage Entire  enclosed  space  on  a ship  expressed  in  register  tons 

Net  tonnage Entire  useful  cargo  capacity  of  a ship  expressed  in  register  tons. 

Dead-weight  tonnage Ship’s  total  carrying  capacity,  including  ship’s  gear,  supplies,  and  personnel, 

expressed  in  long  tons. 

Dead-weight  effective  lift Effective  cargo  lift  of  a ship  expressed  in  long  tons;  approximately  80  percent 

of  the  dead-weight  tonnage. 

1,000  gross  tons Approximately  1,500  dead-weight  tons,  or  approximately  1,200  dead-weight 

effective  lift,  or  1,775  measurement  tons. 

Approximate  Shipping  Space  Required  for  One  Long  Ton  of  Various  Types  of  Cargo 


Average  military  cargo*.  . . . 

Coal.  . . 

Gasoline  in  bulk 

Gasoline  in  55-gallon  drums 

Oil  in  bulk 

Oil  in  55-gallon  drums 

Average  lend-lease  cargo. . . 


Type  of  Cargo 


Cubic  Feet 


Measurement 

Tons 


102.4 

2.56 

53.6 

1.  34 

47.6 

1.  19 

62.4 

1.  56 

40.0 

1.00 

54.  8 

1.37 

57.6 

1.44 

*No  valid  corresponding  figure  can  be  given  for  commercial  cargo  because  of  the  extremely  wide  variation  in  its  composition  from  one 
area  to  another.  In  general,  commercial  cargo  had  a considerably  lower  cubic  content  in  relation  to  its  weight,  as  compared  to  military  cargo. 
Source:  Strategic  Logis  Div  rpt,  1 Oct  42,  sub:  Logis  Implications  of  Opns  of  Sp  Task  Force,  Ping  Div  ASF. 


Selected  Cargo  Ship  Capacities:  1941-42 


Type 

Speed  in 
Knots 

Dead-Weight 

Tonnage 

Cargo  Capacity 

Cargo: 

C-1‘ 

14.0 

9, 075 
8,794 

11.236  M/T 
13,421  M/T 

C-2* 

15.5 

C-3* 

16.5 

12,  500 

18,404  M/T 

EC-2  (Liberty)1" 

11.0 

10,800 

12,506  M/T 

Tankers: 

T-2 

14.5 

16,735 

141,000  bbla 

ZET-1  (Liberty) 

n.5 

10,800 

65,000  bbl. 

4 The  C-type  cargo  vessels  were  standard  types  developed  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  not  specifically  for  wartime  use. 
b The  EC-2  (Emergency  Cargo,  popularly  called  Liberty  ship)  was  considered,  for  military  planning  purposes,  to  be  the  “average”  or 
‘‘notional”  type  of  dry  cargo  vessel.  This  term  had  no  statistical  significance,  since  the  Liberty,  whether  measured  by  cargo  capacity,  dis- 
placement tonnage,  or  any  other  standard,  was  far  from  being  the  arithmetical  average  vessel  in  the  U.  S.  merchant  fleet.  In  1941-42  it 
was  not  even  the  moat  commonly  employed  carrier  of  Army  cargo,  and  was  far  outnumbered  by  the  older,  mostly  smaller  vessels.  More- 
over, the  planning  yardstick  contained  no  allowance  for  the  shortfalls  from  maximum  capacity  that  were  normal  rather  than  exceptional  in 
the  loading  of  military  cargo  because  of  the  bulky  character  of  most  such  cargo,  haste  in  loading,  sailing  of  vessels  before  loading  was  com- 
pleted, ana  similar  circumstances.  As  a result,  actual  performance  repeatedly  fell  short  of  advance  estimates.  The  present  authors  have 
noted  some  cases,  within  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  where  planners  discounted  their  estimates  to  allow  for  the  above  factors,  but 
the  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  general.  For  long-range  estimates,  projected  into  1943  and  beyond,  the  Liberty-ship  yardstick 
had  somewhat  more  validity. 
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Appendix  A-2 — Maintenance  Requirements  for  Overseas  Forces:  1942^3 


Supplies 

Pounds  Per 
Man  Per 
Day 

j Per  Man  Per  Month 

Short  Tons 

Conversion 
Factore  * 

Ship  Tons 

Ship  Tons 
With  15  Per- 
cent Stowage 

Total 

45.04 

0. 6755 

- 

1.  1189 

1. 2886 

Rations 

6.  22 

0.0933 

1.3 

0.  1213 

0.1395 

Class  11 

Total 

3.11 

0.0466 

— 

0.  1258 

0. 1441 

Clothing  and  equipage 

0.  84 

0.0126 

2.0 

0.0252 

0.0290 

General  supplies 

0.32 

0.0048 

2.0 

0.0096 

0.0110 

Replacement  vehicles 

0.62 

0.0093 

5.0 

0.0465 

0.0530 

1.33 

0.0199 

2.24 

0. 0445 

0.0511 

Class  111 

Total 

10.67 

0. 1600 

— 

0.  3037 

0.  3493 

Ground  force  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease  b 

0.  83 

0.0124 

1.5 

0. 0186 

0.0214 

Air  force  fuel  and  lubricants  b 

1.  34 

0. 0201 

1.5 

0.  0301 

0.  0346 

Solid  fuel  for  temperate  zone® 

8.50 

0. 1275 

2.0 

0.  2550 

0.2933 

Class  IV 

Total 

15.46 

0.  2320 

— 

0.  4610 

0.  5326 

Medical 

0.27 

0.0041 

2.9 

0. 0119 

0.0137 

Motor  maintenance 

0. 18 

0. 0027 

1.0 

0.0027 

0.0031 

Quartermaster  sales  items 

0.27 

0.0041 

2.0 

0.0082 

0.0094 

Air  force  supply  and  replacement 

2.84 

0. 0426 

4.0 

0. 1704 

0.  1994 

Engineer  construction  material 

11.90 

0.  1785 

1.5 

0.2678 

0.  3070 

Class  V 

Total 

9.  58 

0.  1436 

— 

0.  1071 

0.  1231 

Ground  ammunition 

5.17 

0. 0775 

0.81 

0.  0628 

0. 0722 

Airforce  ammunition 

4.41 

0.0661 

0.67 

0.  0443 

0.0509 

* Based  on  average  cubage  for  each  item.  Ship  tons  (40  cu.  ft.)  of  any  one  item  can  be  found  by  multiplying  its  short-ton  (2,000  lbs.) 
weight  by  that  item’s  conversion  factor. 

b These  figures  represent  only  10  percent  of  total  liquid  fuel  and  lubricant  requirements;  the  remaining  90  percent  normally  was  shipped 
by  tanker,  ana  was  calculated  separately. 

P Arctic  requirements  for  solid  fuel  were  twice  as  great  as  those  for  the  Temperate  Zone.  Solid  fuel  was  shipped  SO  percent  coal  and 
50  percent  coke  by  volume. 

Source:  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual:  Organization,  Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  10  Oct  43,  par.  312.  A number  of  obvious 
errors  in  the  source  have  been  corrected  in  the  above  table.  The  corrected  table  eventually  appeared,  substantially  as  shown  above,  in  the 
21  December  1944  edition  of  FM  101-10. 


Appendix  A-3 — Tonnage  Requirement  Factors  for  Overseas  Shipments:  July  1941— 

June  1943 


(Ship  Tons  Per  Soldier)  • 


Destination 

Ju  1-Dec  41 

Jan-Jun  42 

Jul-Dec  42 

Jan-Jun  43 

Initial 

Mainte- 
nance b 

Initial 

Mainte- 

nance 

Initial 

Mainte- 
nance j 

I 

Initial 

Mainte- 

nance 

Iceland 

8.  75 

1.7 

8.0 

1.5 

— i 

0.  97 

6.0 

1.0 

United  Kingdom 

8.  75 

1.3 

8.0 

1.5 

6.8 

1.5 

7.0 

1.3 

Mediterranean. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.5 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

Central  Africa  and  South  Atlantic 

8.  75 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

— : 

— 

8.0 

1.0 

Persian  Gulf  and  Middle  East 

— 

— 

7.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

8.0 

1.0 

China,  Burma,  India 

— 

— 

7.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

6.0 

1.0 

Southwest  Pacific 

— 

— 

7.0 

1.0 

5.8 

1.0 

8.0 

0.9 

South  Pacific 

8.  75 

0. 97 

7.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

6.0 

0.8 

Central  Pacific 

8.  75 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

— 

0.8 

6.0 

0.8 

Caribbean  Defense  Command 

8.75 

1.3 

7.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

6.0 

1,0 

Alaska 

8.  7S 

1.7 

9.5 

2.0 

— 

1.5 

6.0 

1.8 

Greenland 

8.  75 

1.7 

9.5 

2.0 

— 

— 

6.0 

1.5 

Over-all 

8.  75 

1.0 

8.0 

1.5 

9.0 

1.0 

7.0 

1.3 

— Data  not  available. 

, ■ In  general,  initial  requirements  factors  include  allowances  for  the  individual  Boldier  and  his  personal  equipment,  for  average  requirements 
in  organizational  equipment,  and  for  60  days  accompanying  maintenance  supplies.  Maintenance  requirements  factors  represent  allowances 
of  subsistence,  ammunition,  and  fuel  normally  sufficient  to  support  one  soldier  for  one  month. 

b 1941  factors  for  specific  areas  were  used  in  early  Rainbow  5 calculations.  Over-all  factore  for  1941  were  those  agreed  upon  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  March  1941. 

Source:  These  estimated  factors  have  been  compiled  from  numerous  sources  and  represent,  in  many  cases,  only  the  factore  used  at  a 
particular  time  for  a particular  calculation.  No  significance,  therefore,  should  be  attached  to  differences  of  one  and  two  decimal  points. 
Source  documents  include  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual:  Organization,  Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  jun  41  and  Oct  43; 
ASF  Manual  M-409,  Logistical  Planning  and  Reference  Data,  Dec  43, 
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Appendix  A-4 — Initial  Cargo  Shipping  Requirements  for  Selected  Units: 

Late  1942 


Ship  Tons  With  15  Percent  Stowage 

Unit 

Total 
Per  Man  * 

Organizational 

Equipment 

60  Days 

10  Units 
of  Fire 

Strength 

Number  o 
Vehicles 
and 

Wheeled 

Guns 

With 

Vehicles 

Boxed 

With 
Vehicles 
On  Wheel. 

Mainte- 
nance b 

Gas  and 
Oil  ° 

Infantry  Div 

6.8 

21,898 

60,469 

34, 130 

5,  582 

6,780 

15,514 

2,32 

Armored  Div 

17.9 

82,309 

128,049 

72,214 

9,763 

22,000 

14,  643 

3,  69 

Medium  Tank  Bn 

18. 1 

5,118 

6,984 

3,024 

756 

3, 198 

768 

16 

Light  Tank  Bn 

Field  Artillery  Regt  (155-mm.  how- 

IS.  4 

3,938 

5,376 

2,  292 

470 

1,614 

631 

15< 

itzer) 

Field  Artillery  Bn  (105-mm.  how- 

11. 1 

4, 097 

10,601 

3,014 

1,009 

598 

1,370 

381 

itzer) 

11.3 

1,389 

4,316 

1,  304 

826 

260 

593 

16( 

Antiaircraft  Gun  Bn  (Mobile) 

14.0 

4, 420 

8,  321 

1,758 

717 

348 

799 

17( 

Engineer  Regt  (Combat) 

8.5 

5,519 

8,314 

3,224 

253 

640 

1,465 

29* 

Engineer  Regt  (Gen  Sv) 

6.7 

3,372 

5,479 

2,906 

80 

576 

1,321 

16 

Engineer  Bn  (Aviation) 

11.7 

5,949 

7,219 

1,776 

119 

352 

807 

2(X 

Ordnance  Bn  (Auto  Maint) 

12.3 

3,414 

4,650 

1,048 

12 

206 

476 

10< 

Ordnance  Bn  (Ammunition) 

4.2 

533 

1,978 

2,576 

30 

510 

1, 171 

6' 

Medical  Regt 

8.0 

2,688 

6,205 

2,  546 

0 

504 

1, 157 

20< 

Quartermaster  Truck  Regt 

30.7 

9,885 

45,  924 

3,598 

66 

712 

1,635 

1,34. 

Appendix  A-5 — Initial  Cargo  Shipping  Requirements  for  Selected  Units: 

Late  1943 


Ship  Tods  With  15  Percent  Stowage 


Unit 

Total 
Per  Man  A 

: 

Organizational 

Equipment 

10  Units 
of  Fire 

60  Days  • 

Strength 

Number  of 
Vehicles 
and 

Wheeled 

Guns 

With 

Vehicles 

Boxed 

With 
Vehicles 
On  Wheels 

Mainte- 
nance b 

Gas  and 
Oil  ■ 

t 

Infantry  Div 

4.4 

18, 003 

48, 488 

31,365 

6,340 

6,  220 

14,  253 

2, 144 

Armored  Div 

13.1 

82, 479 

125,  834 

72,  590 

9,  766 

22,044 

14,  250 

3,703 

Medium  Tank  Bn 

15.7 

5,118 

6,984 

3,024 

756 

3,198 

768 

167 

Light  Tank  Bn 

Field  Artillery  Regt  (155-mm.  how- 

13.1 

3,938 

5,376 

2,296 

470 

1,614 

631 

156 

itzer) 

Field  Artillery  Bn  (105-mm.  how- 

6.3 

4,094 

10,  546 

3,036 

1,009 

602 

1,380 

340 

itzer) 

6.7 

1,300 

3,443 

1,146 

850 

228 

521 

134 

Antiaircraft  Gun  Bn  (Mobile) 

5.9 

2,080 

6,  740 

1,702 

445 

338 

774 

205 

Engineer  Regt  (Combat) 

6.6 

5,607 

9,577 

3,224 

253 

640 

1,465 

336 

Engineer  Regt  (Gen  Sv) 

5.2 

3,390 

5,  495 

2,906 

80 

576 

1,321 

169 

Engineer  Bn  (Aviation) 

10.1 

5,967 

6,930 

1,776 

119 

352 

807 

202 

Ordnance  Bn  (Auto  Maint) 

10.8 

3,667 

4,  818 

984 

11 

194 

447 

102 

Ordnance  Bn  (Ammunition) 

2.9 

533 

1,  987 

2,  576 

30 

310 

1, 171 

67 

Medical  Regt 

5.0 

2, 688 

1 6,205 

2,  546 

0 

504 

1, 157 

206 

Quartermaster  Truck  Regt 

8.7 

9,885 

; 45,924 

3,  598 

66 

712 

1,635 

1,343 

■ With  all  vehicles  on  wheels. 

b Computed  on  a basis  of  1,1  ship  tons  per  man  per  month,  excluding  ammunition  and  gasoline  and  oil.  Armored  elements  have  an 
added  allowance  of  25  percent  replacement  of  vehicles  monthly. 

0 Computed  on  a basis  of  1.2  gallons  per  man  per  day  for  ground  troops.  Armored  elements  use  based  on  armored  force  data. 

A With  all  general  purpose  vehicles  boxed.  During  1943  most  of  the  general  purpose  vehicles  were  shipped  in  this  manner. 

Source:  (1)  For  1942,  Misc  Shipg  Data,  Logis  File,  OCMH.  (2)  For  1943,  ASF  Manual  M-409,  Logistical  Planning  and  Reference 
Data,  14  Dec  43. 
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Appendix  A-6 — Cargo  Vessel  Turnaround  Time  in  Days:  1943  a 


Voyage 

Transports 

Cargo  Ships 

Planning  *» 

Actual  « 

Planning 

Actual  c 

Boston  to: 

Newfoundland 

30 

26.0 

40 

40.3 

Greenland 

45 

68.0 

60 

102.3 

New  York  to: 

United  Kingdom 

so 

40.0 

75 

59.8 

Iceland 

45 

48.5 

60 

(d) 

Mediterranean  theater 

45 

53.5 

75 

78.1 

Near  East  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

120 

(d) 

160 

210.0 

Near  East  via  Mediterranean 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

• 109.0 

New  Orleans  to: 

Puerto  Rico 

20 

(d) 

30 

44.2 

Trinidad 

25 

56.0 

30 

65.0 

Panama 

20 

43.2 

30 

40.2 

San  Francisco  to: 

Hawaii 

30 

32.2 

45 

41.6 

South  Pacific  theater 

60 

77.9 

100 

133.6 

Southwest  Pacific  theater 

90 

69.4 

120 

115.3 

Charleston  to: 

India 

120 

(d) 

150 

185.1 

Seattle  to: 

Alaska 

30 

55.8 

30 

42.1 

■ Turnaround  time  it  a cycle  of  days;  time  in  U.5.  port  plus  outbound  Bailing  time  plus  time  in  foreign  port  plus  inbound  sailing  time. 
b For  planning  purposes  sailing  time  was  based  on  a speed  of  15  knots,  or  360  nautical  miles  per  day,  for  transports  and  10  knots,  or  240 
nautical  miles  per  day,  for  cargo  vessels.  Ten  percent  was  added  to  chart  distances  for  zigzagging,  weather,  and  other  delaying  circumstances. 
A total  of  20  days  (10  days  at  each  end)  was  allowed  cargo  ships  for  loading  and  unloading.  The  theoretical  character  of  the  planning 
figures  is  indicated  by  a comparison  with  the  actual  time  involved.  The  differences  were  mainly  due  to  varying  port  capacities  and  facilities. 

B The  average  turnaround  is  given.  These  figures  are  based  upon  all  ships  that  ended  their  return  voyage  during  the  period  1 Jan  43-30 
Jun  43.  Time  spent  at  intermediate  points  of  cal)  and  time  spent  awaiting  convoys  at  points  other  than  the  home  and  end  ports  is  included. 
d Data  not  available. 

• Average  turnaround  during  first  half  of  1944,  by  which  time  regular  traffic  had  been  resumed  through  the  Mediterranean. 

Sourct:  (I)  Planning  factors  are  from  ASF  Manual  M-409,  Logistical  Planning  and  Reference  Data,  14  Dec  43,  p.  26.  (2)  Actual 
turnaround  figures  are  from  ASF  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Sec  3,  Transportation,  30  Jun  43  and  31  Jul44. 
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Appendix  A-7 — Selected  Types  of  Landing  Craft  Available  in  1941-42 


LCA 

LCI(L) 

LCI(S) 

LCM(2) 

LCM(3) 

LCP(L) 

LCP(R) 

LCP(S) 

LCT(l) 

LCT(2) 

LCT(3) 

LCT(4) 

LCT{S) 

LCV 

LCVP 

LSD 

LSI(C) 

LSI(H) 

LSI(L) 

LSI(M) 

LSI(S) 

LST 

LVT(l) 

LVW 


Nomenclature 


Landing  Craft,  Assault  * b 

Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Large) 

Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Small)* 

Landing  Craft,  Mechanized  (Mark  II)® 

Landing  Craft,  Mechanized  (Mark  III) 

Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Large)*1 

Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Ramp)d 

Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Small)* 

Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  I * 

Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  II* 

Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  III  * 

Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  IV  * 

Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  V * 

Landing  Craft,  Vehicle  1 

Landing  Craft,  Vehicle,  Personnel  * 

Landing  Ship,  Dock 

Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Converted)*  b 

Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Hand-hoisted  boats)* 

Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Large)*  1 

Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Medium)*  k 

Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Small)*  1 

Landing  Ship,  Tank 

Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Mark  I m 

Landing  Vehicle,  Wheeled  (DUKW) 


Early-  Designation 

Length 

(Feet) 

ALC 

40 

APY;  Giant  Y;  GRC  Mark  II 

159 

GRC  Mark  I 

120 

WL;  TLL 

45 

WM;  TLHM 

50 

Eureka;  Y;  T;  LBP;  RC 

36 

TP;  LBP 

36 

R.  C. 

28 

TLC,  Mk  I 

152 

TLC,  Mk  II 

160 

TLC,  Mk  III 

190 

TLC,  Mk  IV 

186 

YTL;  TLC 

108 

TR;  YR;  LBV;  VLC 

36 

36 

APM;  TCS 

458 

IAS,  Class  III 

500 

Butterflies 

291-357 

ISA,  Class  I 

468 

IAS,  Class  I 

380 

IAS,  Class  II 

360 

ATL;  TLS 

00 

N 

Z 

21 

31 

• British  types. 

b British  assault  craft  with  ramp  and  armor. 

« The  1941  tank  lighter. 

a A modification  of  the  LCP(L)  to  provide  narrow  bow  ramps. 

• Bow  ramps  only. 

f Companion  to  the  LCP(L). 

■ Fint  appeared  in  November  1942  to  replace  the  LCP(L)  and  the  LCV  as  the  standard  United  States  small  assault  craft. 
h British  equivalent  to  the  assault  troop  ship  (APA). 

1 Small  cross-Channel  vessels. 

i Infantry  assault  ships,  converted  “Glen"  class  vessels. 
k Ex-Dutch  cross-Channel  vessels. 

1 Ex-Belgian  cross-Channel  vessels. 

• The  original  Roebling  “Alligator.” 

Source:  Chart  prepared  by  JCS  Hist  Sec. 
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Appendix  A-8 — Principal  U.S.  and  British  Convoys:  Autumn  1939-Spring  1943 


Designation 

Escort 

Days 

Speed 

Normal  Interval  Between  Convoys  (in  days) 

Terminal  Points 

Out- 

bound 

In- 

bound 

Type  • 

Respon- 

sibility 

En 

Route 

in 

Knots 

Sep  39-May  43 

1 May  43  b 

Transoceanic  convoys: 

. 

Halifax-U.K 

HX 

ON 

Cargo 

17 

10 

• 8-10 

(*> 

New  York-U.K.J 

HX 

ON 

Cargo 

US-C-Br  1 

16 

10 

< 7-10 

5 

Sydney.  Cape  Breton 

■ SC 

ONS 

Cargo 

<*) 

20 

8 

•8-10 

<*) 

I.-U.K. 

Halifax-U.K.* 

• sc 

ONS 

Cargo 

20 

8 

l 7-10 

8 

Halifax-U.K 

NA 

AN 

Troop 

US-C-Br 

13.6 

12.5 

25  Japprox.'l 

/Discontinued 

New  York-U.K 

AT 

TA 

Troop 

US-C-Br 

13.6 

12.5 

32  lapprox.J 

\ Sep  42 

Curacao-U.K.h 

CU 

UC 

Tanker 

U.S. 

14 

14.5 

32 

54 

Iceland-Murmansk.  . . . 

PQ 

QP 

Cargo 

Br 

11 

9 

42 

Discontinued 

Scotland-Murmansk . . . 

JW 

QP(RA) 

Cargo 

Br 

11 

9 

42 

42 

Scotland-Iceland 

UR 

RU 

Mixed 

Br 

4 

8 

Not  in  operation 

7 

Svdney-Greenland 

SG 

GS 

Mixed 

U.S. 

5 

8 

18 

18 

New  York-Gibraltar.  .. 

UGF 

GUF 

Troop 

U.S. 

13 

14.  5 

25 

25 

New  York-Gibraltar.  .. 

UGS 

GUS 

Cargo 

U.S. 

16.5 

9.5 

25 

25 

U.K.-Gibraltar 

KMF 

MKF 

Troop 

Br 

7 

15 

14 

30 

U.K.-Gibraltar 

KMS 

MKS 

Cargo 

Br 

12 

9 

14 

20 

U.K.-Gibraltar 

OG 

HG 

Cargo 

Br 

13 

7.5 

(>) 

30 

Trinidad-Gibraltar  k.  . . 

or 

TO 

Tanker 

U.S. 

13 

14.5 

32 

28 

U.  K.-F reetown-Far 
East. 

U.  K.-F  reetown-Far 

ws 

0) 

Troop 

Br 

14 

15 

30  (approx.) 

Joined  KMF/MKF 

OS 

SL 

Cargo 

Br 

16.5 

9.5 

<»> 

Joined  KMS/MKS 

East. 

U.S.  East  Coast-WeBt 

AS 

SA 

Troop 

U.S. 

(0 

0) 

(0 

Discontinued 

Africa. 

San  Francisco-Australia. 

(0 

0) 

Mixed 

U.S. 

(J) 

(0 

30 

Discontinued 

San.Francisco-Hawaii.  . 

SP 

PS 

Mixed 

U.S. 

(0 

(0 

Depart 

Outbound 

6 

Depart 

Inbound 

6 

Interlocking  coastal 
convoys:  k 

Boeton-Halifax 

BX 

XB 

Cargo 

US-C-Br* 

2.5 

7.5 

5 days 

5 days 

4 

New  York-Guantana- 

NG 

GN 

Cargo 

U.S. 

7.5 

8 

Sun  & Thurs 

Tues  & Sat 

5 

mo,  Cuba. 

New  York-Key  West... 

NK 

KN 

Cargo 

Tanker 

U.S. 

6.3 

8 

Fri 

Tues 

5 

Guantanamo-Aruba- 

GAT 

TAG 

U.S. 

5.9 

8 

Mon  & Thurs 

Tues  & Sat 

5 

Trinidad. 

Guantanamo-Panama.  . 

GZ 

ZG 

Cargo 

U.S. 

3.8 

8 

Sun 

Mon 

10 

Key  West-Guantanamo . 

KG 

GK 

Cargo 

U.S. 

3 

8 

Tues  & Fri 

Mon  k Thurs 

10 

Key  West-Gal  veston, 

KH 

HK 

Cargo 

U.S. 

3 

8 

Thurs 

Fri 

5 

Texas. 

Key  West-Pilottown, 

KP 

PK 

Cargo 

U.S. 

(>) 

(‘) 

Tues 

Sat 

Joined  KH/HK 

Louisiana. 

Trinjdad-Bahia,  Brazil  •. 

TB 

BT 

Mixed 

US-Brazil 

14 

8 

w 

(0 

10 

■ Most  cargo  convoys  included  some  tankers.  Mixed  convoys 
included  tankers,  troopers,  and  cargo  vessels.  UGF/GUF  and 
KMF/MKF  included  a few  fast  cargo  vessels. 

b As  set  up  bv  the  Atlantic  Convoy  Conference  2/1,  App.  A. 

a Until  March  1942  the  average  interval  was  8 days;  thereafter 
it  was  increased  to  10. 

d Beginning  in  August  1942,  HX  convoys  sailed  in  two  sections, 
the  major  one  leaving  New  York,  the  other  leaving  Halifax,  ana 
rendezvousing  at  sea.  SC  convoys  also  sailed  in  two  sections,  the 
major  one  leaving  Halifax,  the  other  leaving  Sydney  and  rendez- 
vousing at  sea. 

■ On  1 May  43  escort  responsibility  passed  to  Britisb-Canadian 
control. 

* From  August  1942  to  October  1942  the  interval  was  10  days; 
thereafter  it  was  7. 

f Odd-numbered  SC  convoys  took  ships  bound  for  Iceland. 

h Established  in  February  1943. 

1 Data  not  available. 

J Variable. 


k The  Interlocking  Coastal  Convoy  System  was  set  up  in  August 
1942  and  was  tied  to  the  terminal  point  of  New  York.  The  key 
convoys  of  this  system  were  the  GN  and  KN,  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  New  York  one  to  two  days  before  the  departure  of  the  HX  and 
SC  convoys.  The  local  convoys  in  this  system  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  the  terminal  points  of  Guantanamo  and  Key  West  in  time 
to  catch  the  northbound  GN  and  KN  convoys.  Other  smaller 
convoys  are  not  mentioned  here. 

1 The  TB/BT  convoy  was  inaugurated  on  IS  Dec  42  and  was 
under  U.S.  control  a9  far  as  Belem,  Brazil,  and  then  passed  to 
Brazilian  control.  Ships  bound  for  South  Africa,  Suez,  and  the 
Far  East  traveled  with  this  convoy  to  Bahia  (with  the  inception  of 
the  Trinidad-Rio  de  Janeiro  (TJ/JT)  convoys  in  July  1943  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro)  and  then  sailed  independently  for  Capetown. 

Source:  (1)  Metcalf  draft  stuay,  May  45,  title:  Hist  of  Convoy 
and  Routing,  Off  of  Naval  Hist.  (2)  Min,  Atlantic  Convoy  Cont, 
1 Mar  43—12  Mar  43,  Convoy  and  Routing  folder,  Misc  file,  OCT 
HB. 
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Appendix  B-l — Deliveries  of  Selected  Items  of  Munitions  to  the  Army:  1940-43 


Item 


Aircraft: 

Fighter,  bomber,  reconnaissance 

Transport,  trainer,  communications 

Artillery: 

Heavy  field,  towed,  and  self-propelled  * . 

Light  field,  tank,  towed,  self-propelled,  and  antitank  * 

105-mm.  towed  howitzers 

75-mm.  tank  guns 

57-mm.  antitank  guns 

37-mm.  antitank  guns 

Other  types 

Antiaircraft 

Mortars,  Ordnance  types  » . 

Rocket  launchers,  2.  Jb-inch 

SmallArms; 

Rifles,  .30-  and . 303-ca! 

Carbines,  .30-cal 

Ground  machine  guns 

.50-cal 

.30-cal 

Aircraft  machine  guns 

Antiaircraft  machine  guns 

Ammunition  (thousand  rounds): 

Heavy  field  artillery  • 

Light  field,  tank,  antitank  artillery  ■ 

105-mm,  howitzer 

75-mm.  gun  and  howitzer 

57-mm.  antitank  gun 

37-mm.  tank  and  antitank  gun 

Other  types  . 

Antiaircraft  artillery  • 

Rocket,  2.3^-inch 

Mortar,  Ordnance  types  * 

Small  arms: b 

.50-cal 

.45-cal 

.30-cal 

.303-cal 

Aircraft  bombs,  general  purpose,  demolition,  armor-piercing,  fragmenta- 
tion (thousands)* 

Tanks 

Heavy. . 

Medium 

Light 

Motor  carriages  for  medium  field-artillery  and  antitank  guns 

Trucks 

Under  2 36- ton 

34-ton  command  4x4  (jeep) 

34-ton  and  94-ton  weapons  carriers  4 x 4 

134-ton  cargo  4x4 

Other  types 

234-ton 

234-ton  cargo6x6 

Other  types 

Over  2 34-ton 

4-ton  cargo  6x6. 

6-ton  cargo  and  prime  mover  6x6. 

10-ton  general  service  6x4 

Other  types. 

Tractors, crawler-type,  diesel  (Engineer-procured)* 

Tractors,  high-speed,  gasoline  * 

Bailey  bridge  panels 

Men’s  service  shoes  (thousand  pair) 

Jungle  boots  (thousand  pair) 

Socks,  cotton,  tan  (thousand  pair) 

Tents,  shelter  half  (thousands) 

Portable  ground  radios,  short-range 

SCR  536  (handy-talky) 

Other  types ; 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Jul-Dec 

Jan-Jun 

Jul-Dec 

Jan-Jun 

Jul-Dec 

Jan-Jun 

1.473 

2,  267 

4,889 

8,220 

11,010 

15, 438 

1, 656 

3,  243 

5,461 

9,840 

12,022 

15,474 

3 

17 

45 

185 

462 

915 

I,  141 

2,  416 

7,935 

24,  578 

47,440 

37,  471 

0 

61 

536 

2,070 

1,255 

2,040 

0 

50 

I,  166, 

6,431 

12, 454 

12, 175 

0 

0 

0 

517 

3,660 

4,708 

340 

174 

2,078 

4,937 

9,392 

4,517 

801 

2, 131 

4, 155 

10,  623 

20,679 

14,031 

170 

295 

210 

2,410 

12,099 

13,  273 

1, 173 

3,679 

4,666 

4.561 

5,599 

11,  157 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

62, 428 

47, 036 

56,782 

106,750 

191,964 

518,473 

907,453 

1.  205,  595 

0 

0 

5 

382 

115,411 

663,  998 

707 

768 

17,636 

75,  111 

195,  145 

177,  338 

707 

215 

2,234 

15, 650 

56,  565 

60,488 

0 

553 

15,402 

59, 461 

138,  580 

116,  850 

4.525 

7,505 

45,  145 

142, 497 

210,403 

239,  671 

624 

1,842 

4,255 

17,  242 

21, 933 

14,815 

29 

352 

500 

2,663 

3.536 

3,568 

317 

423 

1,473 

23,674 

47,098 

43.  715 

0 

62 

291 

4,378 

6,  109 

5,253 

310 

132 

645 

8,  294 

10,  498 

10,  182 

0 

0 

0 

0 

426 

1,749 

7 

221 

531 

10,822 

27,070 

23. 077 

0 

8 

6 

180 

2, 995 

3. 454 

53 

38 

1,702 

6,882 

10,  104 

11.  735 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

1, 109 

12 

136 

526 

5, 932 

5,581 

13,  125 

10, 130 

29,  719 

44,633 

375,  531 

1,  256,614 

2,  081,  043 

8,  300 

97,  100 

166.  100 

356, 100 

498,  100 

1,  313,  300 

97,696 

267,  642 

441,  193 

2,  214, 145 

4.  158,  503 

5,  429,  353 

0 

0 

0 

261,000 

266.000 

252,000 

18 

58 

231 

1,305 

1,945 

2,796 

286 

677 

3.375 

7,921 

17,076 

16,508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

6 

77 

1,384 

4,568 

9,481 

11,916 

280 

600 

1,991 

3,353 

7,  594 

4,583 

0 

0 

86 

4,323 

6,  321 

6,  182 

20,577 

72,396 

111,218 

286,219 

333,  516 

293,  113 

13,  307 

49,480 

62,  173 

198,71* 

215,658 

176,  542 

70 

3, 123 

12.  278 

83. 195 

89,  531 

80,914 

2,  972 

12.  724 

8,  075 

16,238 

34,  375 

28,  381 

5.288 

7.552 

12.489 

15,960 

18, 631 

9,437 

4,977 

26,081 

29,331 

83.  321 

73,  121 

57.  810 

6, 698 

20.  397 

41,  726 

78, 059 

103,990 

99,042 

6,046 

17,  916 

36. 157 

52,849 

62, 187 

65,  109 

652 

2,481 

5.569 

25.  210 

41,803 

33. 933 

572 

2,519 

7,319 

9,446 

13,868 

17.  529 

374 

1,  360 

1,449 

1,287 

1,232 

1,476 

108 

392 

215 

627 

980 

1,  807 

0 

0 

199 

482 

1.375 

2, 035 

90 

767 

5,456 

7,050 

10,  281 

12,211 

(•) 

(•) 

(") 

3,  407 

8,527 

9,265 

0 

<1  111 

1,  227 

1,715 

2,648 

(«) 

(•) 

(“) 

0 

33 

182 

1,387 

6.  180 

6,849 

11,913 

14,994 

13, 387 

0 

0 

0 

0 

538 

616 

5, 652 

13,  357 

11, 045 

5,660 

24.  351 

29.  214 

0 

0 

203 

1,683 

9,616 

3, 032 

1,258 

<•  7,497 

17,  510 

12, 487 

2ft  579 

0 

<•  385 

8,683 

5,905 

10,  835 

1,258 

d 7,  112 

8,827 

6,582 

9,744 

■ Includes  all  types  listed  under  this  heading  in  Whiting,  Statistics, 
and  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  types  produced  in  this  category. 

bThe  four  types  listed  here  comprise  the  bulk  of  small  arms  am- 
munition production;  production  of  the  other  types  was  relatively 
insignificant  and  the  data  arc  uncertain. 
e Data  not  available. 

4 Totals  for  1941;  half-year  totals  not  available. 

Source:  Data  in  the  above  table  were  obtained  from  a variety  of 
sources.  The  most  recent  official  Department  of  the  Army  figures 
on  World  War  II  procurement  by  the  Army  have  been  pu bliihed 
tentatively  in  Statistics,  Procurement  Section,  9 April  1952  draft, 
This  draft  was  prepared  by  Richard  H.  Crawford  and  Lindsley  F. 


Cook  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Whiting.  Since,  with  certain 
exceptions,  it  does  not  contain  item  totals  for  periods  shorter  than  a 
year,  the  data  in  the  above  table,  except  those  for  aircraft,  were  ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  These  include  various  supporting  work 
papers  to  the  Crawford  and  Cook  draft,  and  an  unpublished  report. 
Procurement  Issues  and  Stock,”  prepared  in  1945  by  Headquarters. 
ASF,  copies  filed  in  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army;  “Official 
Munitions  Production  of  the  United  States,  By  Months,  July  1- 
1940-August  31,  1945,”  prepared  by  Civilian  Production  Adminis, 
tra tion,  May  1, 1947;  the  “Monthly  Progress  Reports,”  Section  1-A, 
Procurement,  prepared  by  Headquarters,  ASF.  See  also  Biblio- 
graphical  Note, 
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Appendix  B-2 — Estimated  Value  of  War  Department  Procurement  Deliveries: 

January  1942-30  June  1943  “ 


(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Category 

Total 

1942 

1943  (Firat  Half) 

1st  Qtr 

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 

lat  Qtr 

2d  Qtr 

Total. 

>33,251,574 

*2,517,195 

*3,816,534 

*5,455,110 

*6,702,474 

*6,991,751 

*7,768,510 

1 

Army  Service  Forces 

22,364,574 

1,611,195 

2,566,534 

3,796,110 

4,760,474 

4,706,751 

4,923,510 

Ordnance  Department 

12,144,932 

955,899 

1,436,331 

1,994,417 

2,428,894 

2,543,827 

2,785,564 

Heavy  field  artillery 

56,833 

4,893 

4,667 

8,670 

10.482 

10,128 

17,993 

Light  and  medium  artillery 

1,410,589 

61,940 

134,226 

235,622 

316,954 

335,407 

326,440 

Small  arms 

Ammunition: 

745,381 

53,069 

88,363 

120,410 

144,807 

158,562 

180,170 

Heavy  artillery 

332,137 

34,280 

53,943 

67,161 

66,757 

75,904 

34,092 

Light  and  medium  artillery.  . . . 

1,593,457 

147,570 

232,207 

289,113 

287,371 

306,881 

330,315 

Small  arms 

1,028,173 

44,135 

101,878 

162,611 

190,306 

236,503 

292,740 

Bombs 

577,645 

37,117 

47,651 

73,833 

107,937 

138,038 

173,069 

Tanka 

2,481,104 

179,256 

262,537 

415,257 

584,420 

491,699 

547,935 

Self-propelled  weapon! 

Trucks: 

627,657 

6,525 

17,572 

61,982 

148,344 

190,940 

202,294 

Under  2 ^4-tons 

1,090,664 

ISO, 269 

198,203 

216,364 

209,400 

141,477 

174,951 

2^4-tons 

993, 0S0 

120,486 

158,921 

173,481 

167,898 

171,492 

200,772 

Over  2^-tor.s 

461,308 

49,845 

65,746 

71,771 

69,460 

91,649 

112,837 

Other  Ordnance  items 

746,934 

66,514 

70,417 

98,142 

124,758 

195,147 

191 ,956 

Corps  of  Engineers 

1,262,547 

72,228 

114,569 

222,501 

241,325 

274,336 

337,588 

66,269 

216,279 

3,147 

13,620 

2,012 

22,687 

6,376 

37,744 

13,489 

47,837 

19,563 

43,601 

21,682 

50,790 

Tractors,  crawler-type 

Construction  equipment 

282,023 

11,655 

30,127 

41,371 

49,195 

60,707 

88,968 

Other  Engineer  items 

697,976 

43,806 

59,743 

137,010 

130,804 

150,465 

176,148 

Quartermaster  Corps 

6,929,572 

500,917 

844,578 

1,322,822 

1,654,637 

1,399,146 

1,207,472 

Clothing 

2,303,987 

215,553 

304,254 

417,601 

482,643 

481,714 

402,222 

Equipage 

1,415,454 

100,016 

174,210 

314,488 

351,393 

283,237 

192,110 

Subsistence 

2,563,389 

151,512 

316,949 

474,840 

627,661 

506,070 

486,357 

Other  Quartermaster  items 

646,742 

33,836 

49,165 

115,893 

192,940 

128,125 

126,783 

Medical  Department 

299,794 

10,581 

18,458 

37,972 

60,931 

74,519 

97,333 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 

397,008 

22,406 

47,564 

56,045 

81,194 

97,425 

92,374 

Signal  Corps 

921,809 

36,242 

76,853 

129,672 

198,043 

231,649 

249,350 

Radio  equipment 

277,687 

5,649 

17,629 

46,687 

65,709 

74,294 

67,719 

Radar  equipment 

169,267 

3,958 

6,846 

16,916 

38,308 

54,270 

48,969 

Telegraph  and  telephone  equip . . . 

62,184 

5,495 

4,943 

6,147 

8,505 

14,249 

22,845 

Wire  and  cable 

114,298 

8,601 

17,135 

16,635 

22,381 

23,920 

25,626 

Other  Signal  itema 

298,373 

12,539 

30,300 

43,287 

63,140 

64,916 

84,191 

Transportation  Corps 

408,912 

12,922 

28,181 

32,681 

95,450 

85,849 

153,829 

Railway  equipment 

193,433 

776 

13,404 

14,678 

36,371 

48,874 

79,330 

Marine  equipment 

213,312 

12,146 

14,777 

18,003 

59,079 

36,069 

73,238 

Other  Transportation  items 

2,167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

906 

1,261 

Army  Air  Forces 

10,887,000 

906,000 

1,250,000 

1,659,000 

1,942,000 

2,285,000 

2,845,000 

Aircraft 

8,876,000 

774,000 

1,040,000 

1,302,000 

1,533,000 

1,859,000 

2,368,000 

Signal  equipment 

852,000 

34,000 

72,000 

172,000 

201,000 

184,000 

189,000 

Other 

1,159,000 

98,000 

138,000 

185,000 

208,000 

242,000 

288,000 

* The  estimated  total  value  of  War  Department  procurement  de- 
liveries for  the  period  1 July  1940  through  31  December  1943  was 
£56,835,734  thousand.  This  amount  includes  the  following  esti- 
mates for  1940  and  1941  (in  thousands  of  dollars):  1940,  third 
quarter,  £390,000;  fourth  quarter,  £566,000;  1941,  first  quarter, 
£773,000;  second  quarter,  £1,032,000;  third  quarter,  £1,378,000;  and 


fourth  quarter,  £1,735,000.  These  dollar  amounts  were  computed 
from  physical  quantities  delivered  and  unit  costs  as  of  1945;  they 
do  not  take  into  consideration  price  changes  or  contract  renegotia- 
tions, and  do  not  measure  exact  cost  to  the  government. 

Source:  Whiting,  Statistics,  Procurement  Sec,  9 Apr  52  draft,  pp. 
14-20. 


Appendix  C 

Lend-Lease  Transfers 

Appendix  C-l — War  Department  Procurement  Deliveries  and  Lend-Lease  Ship- 
ments: January  1942-June  1943 


(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Agency 

Procurement 

Deliveries 

Lend-Lease  Shipments  * 

Total  » 

Amount 

Percent  of  Total 

United 

Kingdom 

USSR 

Others 

United 

Kingdom 

USSR 

Others 

Total  War  Department.  . . 

* 30, 688, 000 

5,  835,  662 

3,  897, 010 

1,  461,  070 

477,  582 

67 

25 

8 

Army  Air  Forces 

* 10,  887, 000 

1,  557,  579 

1, 016,  741 

428,  710 

112, 128 

65 

28 

7 

Army  Service  Forces 

d 19,  801, 185 

4,  278, 083 

2,  880,  269 

1,  032,  360 

365, 454 

67 

24 

9 

Chemical  Warfare  Service. . . 

397, 008 

71,272 

46,326 

18,  854 

6,092 

65 

26 

9 

Engineer  Corps 

1,  262,  547 

113,816 

102,  307 

5,315 

6, 194 

90 

5 

5 

Medical  Department 

299,  794 

21,  320 

8,  635 

7, 144 

5,  541 

41 

33 

26 

Quartermaster  Corps 

d 4,  366,  183 

182,338 

60,  196 

104, 676 

17,466 

33 

57 

10 

Signal  Corps 

921,  809 

129,270 

70,  846 

50,314 

8, 110 

55 

39 

6 

Transportation  Corps 

408, 912 

46, 852 

46,  852 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Ordnance  Department 

12,  144, 932 

3,712,963 

2,  544,  886 

846,  057 

322, 020 

69 

23 

8 

Finance  Department 

0 

252 

221 

0 

31 

88 

0 

12 

* Actual  shipments  (not  the  total  scheduled  in  the  period  for  lend-lease  beneficiaries)  do  not  include  transfers  by  theater  of  operation 
commanders. 

b Includes  89,2 16,000  of  shipments  made  between  11  March  and  31  December  1941,  for  which  distribution  by  agency  by  recipient 

country  is  not  available. 
e Rounded  figure. 
d Excludes  subsistence. 

Sourer;  Whiting,  Statistics,  Procurement  and  Lend-Lease  secs,  9 Apr  42  draft. 


Appendix  C-2 — Lend-Lease  Shipments  Compared  With  War  Department  Procurement 
Deliveries:  1 January  1941-30  June  1943* 


A Excludes  subsistence.  Alto  excludes  rHccrtti  frantlcn,  hut  these  war*  not  of  significant  volume  (Ailing  these  years. 
Source:  Whiting,  Statistic*,  Pfoaitiment  and  Lend -Lear*  tecs,  9 Apr  59  draft 


Appendix  D 

Number  of  Vessels  and  Cargo  Tonnage  Shipped  From  United  States 
to  USSR:  22  June  1941-30  June  1943 


(Cargo  in  Thousands  of  Long  Tons) 


Date 

Total  Shipped 

Destination 

USSR  Cargo 
Undelivered 

North  Russia 

Persian  Gulf 

Soviet  Far  East 

Soviet  Arctic 

Ships 

Cargo 

Un- 
loaded 
in  U.K. 

Lost 

at 

Sea 

Ships 

Cargo 

Ships 

Cargo 

Ships 

Cargo 

Ships 

Cargo 

Total 

838 

4,640 

242 

1,359 

*168 

1,272 

•396 

1,  916 

32 

93 

343 

388 

First  Protocol 

1941 

i 

Jun 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jul 

S 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Aug 

16 

97 

1 

4 

0 

0 

15 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sep 

7 I 

38 

3 

11 

0 

0 

4 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oct 

IS 

65 

10 

48 

0 

0 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Nov 

13 

58 

9 

41 

1 

3 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Dec 

25 

71 

14 

50 

7 

10 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1942 

Jan 

24 

89 

20 

63 

0 

0 

4 

26 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Feb 

19 

93 

13 

65 

2 

6 

4 

22 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Mar 

43 

214 

31 

170 

6 

18 

6 

26 

0 

0 

28 

40 

Apr 

79 

441 

63 

382 

6 

21 

10 

38 

0 

0 

84 

118 

May 

30 

195 

13 

75 

10 

87 

7 

33 

0 

0 

14 

49 

Jun 

34 

194 

8 

55 

11 

91 

9 

30 

6 

18 

0 

56 

Second  Protocol 

Jul 

35 

183 

2 

13 

5 

63 

12 

63 

16 

44 

0 

9 

Aug 

36 

216 

11 

69 

5 

66 

19 

79 

1 

2 

0 

23 

Sep 

29 

180 

4 

28 

8 

72 

17 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oct 

32 

229 

0 

0 

13 

121 

19 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nov 

34 

177 

0 

0 

8 

70 

26 

107 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Dec 

39 

243 

4 

29 

11 

91 

24 

123 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1943 

Jan 

46 

258 

12 

74 

12 

87 

22 

97 

0 

0 

48 

0 

Feb 

58 

342 

23 

173 

7 

40 

28 

129 

0 

0 

150 

14 

Mar 

46 

263 

1 

9 

19 

131 

26 

123 

0 

0 

9 

8 

Apr 

55 

338 

0 

0 

18 

145 

37 

193 

0 

0 

0 

7 

May 

63 

349 

0 

0 

15 

121 

44 

216 

4 

12 

0 

8 

Jun 

54 

276 

0 

0 

4 

29 

45 

230 

5 

17 

0 

0 

♦In  addition,  74  vessels  sailed  for  the  Persian  Gulf  and  15  for  the  Soviet  Far  East  carrying  cargo,  a minor  portion  of  which  was  consigned 
to  the  USSR. 

Source:  Report  on  War  Aid  to  USSR,  28  Nov  45. 
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4,114 
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17,066 
8,  228 
6,028 

4,  805 
4,372 
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5,  397 
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87,  701 
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80,321 
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73, 630 
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148,  320 
139, 485 
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♦Includes  1,601,228  Army  troop*,  approximately  40,000  Navy  personnel,  and  32,000  civilian  and  Allied  military  personnel.  The  distribution  by  theater  of  these  totals  is  not 
available. 

Source:  Conti  Div,  ASF,  Statistical  Review,  World  Wat  //,  pp.  121-22. 
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Source:  Conti  Div,  ASF,  Statistical  Retino%  World  War  //,  pp.  131-32. 
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Overseas 

Appendix  F-l — Authorized  Levels  of 


Class  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  Days  of  Supply  * 


Aren* 

Gass  I « 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Class  IV 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

United  Kingdom 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

45 

60 

45 

Iceland 

120 

90 

120 

90 

180 

90 

120 

90 

North  Africa 

(d) 

45 

(d) 

45 

<d) 

45 

(d) 

45 

Central  Africa 

• 120 

'120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

Middle  East  (including  Persian  Gulf) 

120 

* 120 

120 

*120 

120 

*120 

120 

*120 

Southwest  Pacific 

h 120 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

South  Pacific 

• h 120 

'90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Hawaiian  Department 

'90 

'75 

90 

75 

90 

75 

90 

75 

China 

i 450 

180 

J 450 

180 

i 450 

180 

i 450 

180 

Burma  and  India 

180 

180 

180 

150 

180 

180 

180 

150 

Bermuda 

Panama,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the 

• 45 

'40 

45 

30 

45 

45 

45 

30 

Galapagos  Islands 

45 

30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

Puerto  Rican  Sector  1 

'45 

'30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

45 

30 

Trinidad  Sector  ™ 

'60 

'45 

60 

45 

60 

45 

60 

45 

Brazil 

(d) 

'60 

(d) 

60 

(d) 

60 

(d) 

60 

Ascension  Island 

•150 

' 120 

90 

120 

150 

120 

150 

120 

Alaska 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

Western  Canada 

(d) 

60 

(d) 

60 

<d) 

60 

(d) 

60 

Eastern  Canada  n 

(d) 

300 

(d) 

300 

<d) 

300 

<d) 

300 

Newfoundland 

90 

90 

90 

90 

150 

90 

90 

90 

Greenland 

180 

120 

180 

120 

180 

120 

180 

120 

■ Minimum  levels.  Maximum  levels  determined  as  follows:  Class  1 (subsistence  and  forage)  Maximum  levels  defined  as  minimum 
level  plus  quantity  (operating  level  or  working  stock),  determined  by  port  commander  in  collaboration  with  overseas  commander,  required 
for  normal  consumption  until  expected  arrival  of  next  supply  shipment.  July  1943  instructions  stipulated  that  operating  levels  might  be 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  when  shipping  or  tactical  situation  demanded.  Exceptions  similarly  permitted  for  icebound  stations. 
Class  11  (items  of  supply  issued  under  Allowance  Tables)  Maximum  level  defined  as  minimum  level  plus  90  days  of  supply.  July  1942 
instructions  permitted  higher  operating  levels,  with  approval  of  CG  SOS,  when  shipping  or  tactical  situation  demanded.  July  1943  instruc- 
tions stipulated  War  Department  approval  in  such  cases,  and  made  provisions  for  icebound  stations  as  under  Class  I.  Class  III  (fuels  and 
lubricants)  Maximum  level  determined  by  port  commander  and  overseas  commander,  as  for  ClasB  I,  with  reference  to  shipping  or  tactical 
situation  and  also  to  available  storage  capacity  in  the  theater.  Class  IV  (items  of  supply  not  issued  under  Allowance  Tables,  other  than 
Gasses  I,  III,  and  V,  such  as  construction  equipment)  Requirements  to  be  based  on  mission  and  tactical  situation;  no  provision  for  operating 
level.  July  1943  instructions  emphasized  the  importance  of  early  submission  of  requirements  to  permit  procurement  and  stockpiling.  Class 
V (ammunition)  as  released  by  the  War  Department. 
b For  the  area  in  general,  but  see  note^  g,  h,  and  j.  | 

0 Emergency  rations  included  in  Class  I level  of  supply. 
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Supply 

Overseas  Supplies:  July  1942  and  July  1943  a 


Class  V Months  of  Supply  (M/S)  or  Units  of  Fire  (U/F)  * 


Aircraft 

Antiaircraft 

Artillery 

Mortar 

Small  Arms 

M/S 

M/S 

U/F 

M/S 

U/F 

M/S 

U/F 

M/S 

U/F 

M/S 

Area  b 

1942 

m3 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

5 

8 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

United  Kingdom 

s 

5 

18 

4 

12 

4 

12 

4 

12 

4 

Iceland 

(d) 

8 

(d) 

6 

(d) 

4 

(d) 

4 

(d) 

4 

North  Africa 

s 

5 

' 5 

4 

1 5 

4 

' S 

4 

' S 

4 

Central  Africa 

s 

8 

< S 

2 

‘ 5 

2 

< s 

2 

1 S 

2 

Middle  East  (including  Persian  Gulf) 

s 

8 

20 

4 

10 

4 

IS 

6 

10 

i 6 

Southwest  Pacific 

5 

8 

20 

6 

10 

2 

IS 

6 

10 

4 

South  Pacific 

S 

8 

20 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

IS 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

Hawaiian  Department 

S 

8 

IS 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

*6 

China 

S 

8 

15 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

Burma  and  India 

5 

S 

10 

3 

s 

2 

s 

2 

s 

2 

Bermuda 

Panama,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru, 

5 

5 

20 

6 

10 

3 

5# 

2 

3 

and  the  Galapagos  Islands 

5 

S 

10 

6 

s 

3 

s 

2 

s 

3 

Puerto  Rican  Sector  1 

5 

5 

10 

6 

s 

3 

s 

2 

s 

3 

Trinidad  Sector  “ 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

Brazil 

5 

5 

IS 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

Ascension  Island 

5 

S 

IS 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

IS 

(d) 

10 

(d) 

Alaska 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

Western  Canada 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

1 

(d) 

1 

(d) 

1 

(d) 

1 

Eastern  Canada  ” 

s 

S 

10 

3 

s 

2 

s 

2 

s 

2 

Newfoundland 

s 

s 

10 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

Greenland 

* Not  indicated  in  source  document. 

* Overseas  commanders  were  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  War  Department  the  number  of  civilians  for  whom  an  equivalent  level  of 
supply  should  be  established. 

f For  SOS  troops  only.  Movement  orders  would  establish  the  levels  for  all  other  troops  within  this  area. 

* Zone  of  interior  maintenance  levels  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Command. 
h 90  days  of  supply  only  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

* 8 months  of  supply  for  the  3 0-caliber  rifle  only. 

1 270  days  of  supply  only  in  China,  the  balance  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  India. 
k 10  months  of  supply  for  the  30-caliber  rifle  only. 

1 Puerto  Rico,  Antigua,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas. 

m Trinidad,  Aruba,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  Curacao,  and  St.  Lucia. 

° Fort  Chimo,  Frobisher  Bay,  Goose  Bay,  and  Mingan  (all  weather  stations). 

Source  (1)  WD  Itr,  19  Jul  42,  sub:  Levels  of  Sup  ...  , AG  400  (7-11-42).  (2)  WD  ltr,  10  Jul  43,  same  sub,  AG  400  (7-8-43). 
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Appendix  F-2 — Ammunition:  The  Unit  of  Fire 

(Ik 


Ammunition  Type 

Unit  of 
Fire  (Per 
Weapon)* 

Day  of 
Supply 
. (Per 
Weapon) 

Infantry  Division 
(T/O  7,  1 Aug  42) 

Infantry  Regiment 
(T/O  7-11,  1 Apr  42) 

Armored  Division 
(T/O  17,  1 Mar  42) 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Dayi  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Carbine,  .30-caliber 

2 

389,520 

389,  520 

67,680 

67,680 

274, 620 

274,620 

.30-caliber 

— 

1.  783. 200 

2,446,900 

520,200 

714,600 

4,813,080 

10,049,500 

Rifle 

150 

5 

934,950 

934,950 

270, 450 

400,000 

375.000 

Automatic  rifle  (BAR) 

750 

45 

425, 250 

765,450 

141, 750 

0 

0 

Light  machine  gun 

2.000 

150 

150,000 

337,  500 

36,000 

4.  126,080 

9, 121,  500 

Heavy  machine  gun 

150 

273,000 

409,000 

72,000 

287,000 

553,000 

•45-caliber 

— 

— 

26,002 

68,232 

1,491 

580, 420 

1,727,040 

PUtol 

7 

7,602 

13,032 

1,491 

42,210 

48.240 

Submachine  gun 

200 

20 

18.400 

55,200 

o 

0 

538,210 

1, 678,  800 

.50-caliber  machine  gun 

— 

— 

127,800 

426,000 

9,000 

30,000 

203,720 

1,986,000 

Ground .. 

900 

100 

127,800 

426,000 

9,000 

30,000 

203,720 

1,986,000 

Antiaircraft 

1.200 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.36-inch  rocket 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60-mm,  mortar 

100 

8,100 

18,  225 

2,700 

6,075 

11,400 

12, 825 

81 -mm.  mortar 

100 

5,700 

8,550 

1,800 

2,700 

3,402 

4,050 

37-mm.  gun. 

100 

10 

10,900 

32,  700 

2,400 

7,200 

40,397 

129,300 

57-mm.  gun 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75-mm.  gun 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,600 

69,600 

75-nun.  howitzer 

300 

40 

5,400 

21,600 

1,800 

7.200 

12,600 

50,  400 

90-mm.  gun 

125 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105-nun.  howitzer 

225 

30 

9,450 

37,  800 

1,800 

12, 150 

48,600 

155 -nun.  howitzer 

150 

20 

1,800 

7,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•Doc*  not  apply  to  the  armored  division  or  the  medium  tank  battalion.  In  1942  the  Armored  Force  had  a separate  Unit  of  Fire, 
adjusted  to  the  number  of  rounds  carried  in  vehicle*  of  the  Armored  Force  units,  and  therefore  on  a per-vehide  rather  than  a per-weapon 
basis.  The  Day  of  Supply  was  the  same  for  all  elements. 
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and  The  Month  of  Supply,  October  1942 

Rounds) 


Medium  Tank  Battalion 
(T/O  17-25,  1 Mar  42) 

Antiaircraft  Regiment 
(Mobile) 

Engineer  Regiment 
(General  Service) 
(T/O  5-21,  1 Apr  42) 

Day  of 
Supply 

Weapon) 

(T/O  4-11,  1 Apr  42) 

Unit  of 
Fire  (Per 
Weapon)* 

Ammunition  Type 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Daye  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Day*  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Day*  of 
Supply 

9,000 

9,000 

16,200 

16,200 

11,340 

11, 340 

60 

2 

Carbine,  .30-caliber 

281,440 

285,600 

294,600 

176,800 

211,800 

— 

— 

.30-caliber 

5,440 

5, 100 

294,600 

iK  SCSI 

148,800 

148,800 

150 

5 

Riffe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

45 

Automatic  rifle  (BAR) 

276,000 

2801500 

0 

0 

28,000 

63,000 

2,000 

150 

Light  machine  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.000 

150 

Heavy  machine  gun 

42, 245 

59,868 

70 

120 

665 

1, 140 

— 

— 

.45-caliber 

3,560 

4,068 

70 

120 

665 

1, 140 

7 

0.4 

Pie  col 

38, 685 

55,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

20 

Submachine  gun 

5,250 

42,000 

81,600 

183,600 

6,300 

21,000 

— 

— 

,50-caliber  machine  gun 

5,250 

42,000 

0 

0 

6,300 

21,000 

900 

100 

Ground 

0 

0 

81,600 

183,600 

0 

0 

1,200 

90 

Antiaircrait 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

^■5  ■ 

2. 36-inch  rocket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

60-mm.  mortal 

378 

450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Hi 1 • II 

81-mm.  mortar 

600 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

37-nun.  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

57-mjn.  gun 

1,350 

16,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

75- mm.  gun 

900 

3,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

40 

75-mm.  howitzer 

0 

0 

2,000 

4,800 

0 

0 

125 

40 

90-mm.  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

225 

30 

10 5 -mm.  howitzer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

20 

155-nun.  howitzer 

Source:  (1)  Armored  Force  Unite  of  Fire  baeed  on  FM  101-10,  Staff  Office™’  Field  Manual:  Organizational,  Technical  and  Logiatical 
Data,  IS  June  41,  par.  127;  Tablet  of  Baaic  Allowance!  No.  7,  1 Oct  42,  No.  5,  1 Dec  42,  and  No.  11, 1 Aug  42.  (2)  Unitt  of  Fire  for  other 
unite,  and  Daya  of  Supply  for  all  unitt,  are  baeed  on  data  in  Mite  Shipg  folder,  Logie  File,  OCMH,  and  on  the  Tablet  of  Organization  dted. 
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Appendix  F-3 — Ammunition:  the  Unit  of  Fire 

(In 


Ammunition  Type 

Unit  of 
Fire 
(Per 

Weapon)* 

Day  of 
Supply 
(Per 

Weapon) 

Infantry  Division 
OYO  & E 7,  15  Jul  43) 

Infantry  Regiment 
(T/O  & E 7-11,  IS  Jul  43) 

Armored  Division 

(T/O  & E1T,  IS  Sep  43) 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Day,  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Carbine,  .30-caliber.  

60 

2 

315,  720 

315,720 

51,  180 

51.  180 

317,160 

317, 160 

,30-caliber 

— 

— 

1, 499, 950 

2,070,050 

431,  100 

593.700 

2,  589, 450 

5,  358,  450 

Rifle 

150 

5 

977,  700 

977,700 

286,  350 

286,  350 

309, 450 

309,450 

Automatic  rifle  (BAR) 

750 

45 

182,  250 

328,050 

60,750 

109,  350 

0 

0 

Light  machine  gun 

2,000 

150 

160,000 

360,000 

36,000 

90,000 

1, 986,000 

4,  468,500 

Heavy  machine  gun 

2,000 

15V 

180,000 

405,000 

48,000 

108,000 

258.000 

580,500 

, 45-caliber 

— 

— 

29,  570 

67, 884 

2,  750 

3,  390 

561,470 

1, 682,  844 

Pistol 

10 

0.4 

11,570 

13, 884 

2,750 

3,300 

870 

1,044 

Submachine  gun 

200 

20 

18,000 

54,000 

0 

0 

560,600 

1,681,800 

.50-caliber  machine  gun 

— 

— 

118,000 

647,000 

17,500 

94,500 

339,  500 

1,  833,  300 

Ground 

500 

90 

118,000 

647,000 

17,500 

95,500 

339,  500 

1,  833,  300 

Antiaircraft 

1,200 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.36-inch  rocket 

6 

0.25 

3,336 

4,170 

672 

840 

3,642 

4,553 

60-mm.  mortar 

100 

7.5 

9,000 

20, 250 

2,700 

6,075 

6,300 

14,  275 

81-mm.  mortar 

100 

5 

5,400 

8,  300 

1,800 

2,700 

4,800 

7,200 

37-mm.  gun 

100 

10 

1,300 

3,900 

0 

0 

13, 100 

39,300 

57-mm.  gun 

100 

10 

5,700 

17,100 

1,800 

5,400 

3,000 

9,000 

75-mm.  gun 

100 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,800 

50,400 

75-mm.  howitzer 

300 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5, 100 

20,400 

90-mm.  gun 

125 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105-mm,  howitzer 

200 

30 

10,800 

48,600 

1,200 

5,400 

14,400 

64,800 

155-mm.  howitzer 

150 

20 

1,800 

7,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•In  1943  the  Unit  of  Fire  was  standard  for  Armored  Force  and  other  elements  on  a per-weapon  basis. 
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and  The  Day  of  Supply,  October  1943 

Rounds) 


Medium  Tank  Battalion 
(T/O  &E  17-25, 15  Sep  43) 

Antiaircraft  Battalion 
(Mobile)  (T/O  & E 
44-15,  18  Mar  43) 

Engineer  Regiment 
(General  Service) 

(T/O  & E 5-21, 1 Apr  42) 

Unit  of 
Fire 
(Per 

Weapon)* 

Day  of 
Supply 
(Per 

Weapon) 

Ammunition  Type 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

Unit  of 
Fire 

30  Days  of 
Supply 

15,420 

15,420 

4,620 

4, 620 

11,340 

11,340 

60 

2 

Carbine,  .30-caliber 

377,000 

844,500 

79,950 

79,950 

163,000 

198,000 

— 

— 

•30-caliber 

3,000 

3,000 

79,950 

79,950 

135,000 

135,000 

150 

5 

Rifle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

45 

Automatic  rifle  (BAR) 

374,000 

841,  500 

0 

0 

28,000 

63,000 

2,000 

150 

Light  machine  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 

150 

Heavy  machine  gun 

89,  830 

269, 436 

22, 620 

67,  824 

950 

1,140 

— - 

— 

.45-caliber 

30 

36 

20 

24 

950 

1, 140 

10 

0.4 

Pistol 

89,800 

269,400 

22,600 

67,800 

0 

0 

200 

20 

Submachine  gun 

42,500 

205,  500 

28,700 

99,300 

0 

0 

— 

— 

.50-caliber  machine  gun 

42,500 

205,500 

9,500 

51,300 

0 

0 

500 

90 

Ground 

0 

0 

19,200 

48,000 

0 

0 

1, 200 

100 

Antiaircraft 

210 

263 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0.25 

2.36-inch  rocket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

7.5 

60-mm.  mortar 

900 

1,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

5 

81 -mm.  mortar 

1,700 

5, 100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

3 7- mm.  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

57-ram.  gun 

5,300 

15,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

75-mm.  gun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

40 

7 5 -mm.  howitzer 

0 

0 

2,000 

4,800 

0 

0 

125 

10 

90-mm.  gun 

1,  200 

5,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

30 

105-mm.  howitzer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

20 

155-ram.  howitzer 

Source:  (1)  Days  of  Supply  and  Unit*  of  Fire  for  individual  weapons  cited  in  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers’  Field  Manual:  Organizational, 
Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  10  Oct  43,  par.  322.  (2)  Days  of  Supply  and  Units  of  Fire  for  selected  units  are  computed  from  cited  Tables 

of  Organization  and  Equipment,  using  the  applicable  per-weapon  Days  of  Supply  and  Units  of  Fire.  (3)  Tables,  similar  to  those  shown  here, 
in  ASF  Manual  M-409,  Logistical  Planning  and  Reference  Data,  Dec  43,  contain  numerous  errors,  and  therefore  have  not  been  used. 


Appendix  G 

Supply  Responsibilities  of  the  Ports  of  Embarkation 


Port 

July  1942 

July  1943 

Boston 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Iceland 

Iceland 

Newfoundland 

Newfoundland 

Several  North  Atlantic  weather  stations 

Several  North  Atlantic  weather  stations 

Charleston 

Ascension  Island 

Bermuda  (after  1 Sep  42  asgd  to  Hampton  Roads) 

China 

India 

Bahama  Islands 

Central  Africa 

Central  Africa 

French  West  Africa  and  Senegal 
Middle  East  (including  Persian  Gulf  SvC) 

Hampton  Roads 

Bermuda  (after  1 Sep  42) 
Middle  East 

Bermuda 

New  Orleans 

Latin  America 

Puerto  Rican  Sector 

Latin  America 

Antigua 

Antigua 

Jamaica 

Jamaica 

Puerto  Rico 
Trinidad  Sector 

Puerto  Rico 
Cuba 
St.  Croix 
St.  Thomas 
Guatemala 
Ecuador 
Galapagos 
Peru 

Aruba 

Aruba 

British  Guiana 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana) 

Curacao 

Curasao 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Lucia 

Trinidad 

South  American  Ferry  Command 

Trinidad 

Panama 

Panama 

Brazil 

Ascension  Island 

San  Francisco 

Australia 

Australia 
South  Pacific 
Aitutaki 

Bora  Bora 

Bora  Bora 

New  Caledonia 

New  Caledonia 

Efate 

Efate 

Espiritu  Santo 

Espiritu  Santo 

Fiji 

Fiji 

Solomon  Islands 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand 

Tonga  Tabu 

Tonga  re  va 

Hawaiian  Department 

Hawaiian  Department 

Christmas  Island 

Christmas  Island 

Canton  Island 

Canton  Island 

Fanning  Island 

Fanning  Island 

Seattle 

Alaska 

Alaska 

New  York 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

North  Africa  (Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunisia) 

Los  Angeles 

Subport  under  San  Francisco;  partly  supplied  Panama 

Independent  port;  supplied  China,  Burma,  & India 

Appendix  H 

Shipping  Losses  and  Gains 


Appendix  H-l — Construction  and  Losses  of  Dry  Cargo  Ships,  United  States,  Allied, 
and  Neutral:  September  1939-June  1943* 
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Appendix  H-2 — Construction  and  Losses  of  Tankers,  United  States,  Allied 
Neutral:  Fourth  Quarter  1939-June  1943* 
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Appendix  I 

Growth  of  the  Service  Establishment:  1942 


31  December  1941 

31  December  1942 

Branch 

Strength 

Percent  of 
Total 

Strength 

Percent  of 
Total 

Percent  In- 
crease Over 
1941 

Total  Army  Strength 

1,686,403 

100.0 

5,  397,  674 

100.0 

220 

Service  Branches 

443,213 

26.3 

1,  857, 042 

34.4 

319 

Adjutant  General 

996 

0.1 

4,418 

0.1 

344 

Engineers 

93, 109 

5.5 

333,  209 

6.2 

258 

Signal 

51,463 

3.0 

241,  227 

4.5 

369 

Medical  (incl  Army  Nurses) 

131,060 

7.8 

469, 981 

8.7 

259 

Ordnance 

35,518 

2.1 

235,  350 

4.4 

563 

Quartermaster 

124, 483 

7.4 

327,  794 

6.1 

163 

Chemical 

6,584 

0.4 

46,182 

0.8 

601 

Military  Police 

0 

0.0 

147, 840 

2.  7 

— 

Transportation 

Ground  Arms  (Infantry,  Cavalry,  Tank  Destroyer, 
Armored,  and  Field,  Coast,  and  Antiaircraft 

0 

0.0 

51,041 

0.9 

Artillery) 

885, 624 

52.5 

1,937, 917 

35.9 

118 

Air  Corps 

275,889 

16.4 

1,270,677 

23.5 

361 

All  Others* 

81,677 

4.8 

332, 038 

6.2 

306 

— Inapplicable. 

♦General  officers,  General  Staff  Corps,  Inspector  General’s  Department,  Military  Intelligence  Division,  USMA  professors,  warrant  and 
flight  officers;  plus  all  WAAC's,  Corps  of  Chaplains,  Finance  Department,  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Department,  Detached  Lists,  and 
miscellaneous  personnel. 

Source:  Whiting,  Statistics,  Military  Personnel  sec,  9 Apr  52  draft. 


Bibliographical  Note 
and  Guide  to  Footnotes 


Global  Logistics  and  Strategy,  like  the  pre- 
vious volumes  published  in  the  series 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  is  based  largely,  though  far  from 
exclusively,  upon  records  of  various  agen- 
cies of  the  War  Department,  most  of  them 
at  present  in  the  physical  custody  of  the 
Departmental  Records  Branch,  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  Department  of  the  Army 
(DRB  AGO).  These  records  are  generally 
described  in  Federal  Records  of  World  War  II, 
Volf  II,  Military  Agencies,  prepared  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  The  National  Ar- 
chives (Washington,  1951).  The  range  of 
records  consulted  has  necessarily  been 
broad,  ranging  from  those  of  the  joint  and 
combined  agencies  for  strategic  planning 
at  the  top  to  the  lower  agencies  in  the  War 
Department  charged  with  logistical  oper- 
ations. The  enormous  volume  of  logistical 
business  in  which  the  War  Department  was 
involved  is  reflected  in  the  bulky  and  gen- 
erally amorphous  bodies  of  records  of  this 
business  that  have  been  preserved.  In  sift- 
ing this  mass  of  records,  the  authors  have 
been  aided  to  a limited  degree  by  the 
monographic  studies  prepared  during  the 
war  and  afterward  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Office,  Chief  of  Military  History,  or 
other  staff  agencies,  and  by  the  researches 
of  their  colleagues  on  various  volumes  in 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  published  and  unpublished. 

Information  in  the  footnote  citations  of 


documents  and  manuscript  histories  is  de- 
signed to  identify  each  sufficiently  for  the 
needs  of  researchers  having  a passing 
familiarity  with  Army  files.  File  references 
have  not  been  given  in  cases  where  docu- 
ments can  be  readily  located  in  certain 
master  serial  files.  In  this  category  fall  the 
minutes  and  papers  of  the  Joint  Board 
(JB),  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (CCS),  and  other  joint  and 
combined  committees,  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Board  (MAB)  and  the  Muni- 
tions Assignments  Committee  (Ground) 
(MAC  (G));  certain  letters  and  directives 
issued  by  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office; 
general  orders  and  memoranda  of  various 
Army  headquarters.  Messages  identified 
only  by  CM-IN  and  CM-OUT  numbers 
with  date  may  be  located  in  the  Classified 
Message  Center  serial  file.  In  general,  file 
references  at  present  can  be  located 
through  the  Historical  Records  Section, 
DRB  AGO,  and  manuscript  drafts  pre- 
pared by  Army  agencies  through  the  Gen- 
eral Reference  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Military  History  (OCMH).  If,  as  is 
anticipated,  these  materials  are  eventually 
retired  to  National  Archives,  the  funda- 
mental arrangement  of  files  will  in  all 
probability  remain  the  same. 

The  files  of  the  various  staff  agencies  of 
Headquarters,  Army  Service  Forces 
(ASF),  make  up  the  most  important  sin- 
gle group  of  records  used  in  preparation  of 
this  volume  (see  Federal  Records,  pp.  252- 
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302).  These  files  were  retired  to  DRB 
AGO  at  various  times  during  and  after  the 
war,  and  the  process  of  indexing  and  cata- 
loguing them  is  still  far  from  complete. 
There  is  no  central  ASF  file.  The  file  iden- 
tified in  the  footnotes  as  the  Hq  ASF  file 
consists  of  a collection  of  official  and  per- 
sonal papers  of  General  Somervell,  ex- 
tremely valuable  when  used  in  connection 
with  other  materials  but  seldom  providing 
by  itself  a complete  story  of  action  on  any 
given  problem.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  ASF, 
file  consists  largely  of  stayback  copies  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Wilhelm  D.  Styer’s  correspond- 
ence and  memoranda.  The  Hq  ASF  staff 
conferences  fall  into  a separate  group  filed 
serially  in  DRB  AGO. 

The  files  of  the  various  staff  divisions 
under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  Gen.  LeRoy 
Lutes,  wartime  Director  of  Operations, 
ASF,  provide  the  most  important  mate- 
rials for  a detailed  story  of  ASF  logistical 
planning  and  operations.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  Federal  Records  under  the  head- 
ings Plans  and  Operations,  Planning  Divi- 
sion, Mobilization  Division,  and  Require- 
ments and  Stock  Control  Division,  in 
accordance  with  the  way  in  which  these 
records  are  grouped  in  DRB  AGO.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  for  purposes  of 
this  volume  are  those  of  the  Planning  Divi- 
sion, including  as  they  do  records  of  its 
predecessor  organizations,  the  General 
Planning  Branch  and  the  Strategic  Logis- 
tics Division.  General  Lutes’  own  personal 
files,  identified  in  the  footnotes  as  Lutes 
File,  have  not  been  retired  to  DRB  AGO 
but  remain  in  his  personal  custody.  Gen- 
eral Lutes  kindly  granted  access  to  them 
at  various  times  during  the  war  and  after- 
ward. Footnote  references  to  folders  in  this 
file  follow  the  arrangement  at  the  time 
they  were  consulted.  The  classification 
“Misc  Notes,  Lutes  File”  covers  certain 


notes  taken  by  researchers  during  the  war 
from  these  files  for  which  no  folder  refer- 
ence could  be  given. 

Of  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Materiel,  the  central  files  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay’s  office  (Director  of 
Materiel  file)  and  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division  have  been  most  useful.  The 
International  Division  (ID)  files  are  the 
most  important  source  for  any  study  of 
War  Department  lend-lease  activities.  The 
International  Division  inherited  the  files 
of  its  predecessor  organizations,  the  Office 
of  the  Defense  Aid  Director,  the  Defense 
Aid  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  (DAD),  the  Clearance 
Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board  (CC  ANMB),  the  Defense  Aid 
Section,  G-4  (DAS,  G-4)  as  well  as  those 
of  the  home  offices  of  the  various  overseas 
lend-lease  missions.  The  files  of  the  De- 
fense Aid  Division  and  those  of  the  Office 
of  the  Defense  Aid  Director  are  completely 
consolidated  and  form  one  file  identified 
in  the  footnotes  by  the  symbol  DAD.  Each 
home  office  for  the  overseas  lend-lease 
missions  maintained  its  own  files  and  these 
have  been  identified  separately  in  the  foot- 
notes, for  instance,  “N  African  Mis”  for 
the  files  of  the  U.S.  Military  Mission  to 
North  Africa.  Also  among  the  records  of 
the  International  Division  are  the  minutes 
and  papers  of  the  Munitions  Assignments 
Committee  (Ground)  and  a virtually  com- 
plete file  of  those  of  the  Munitions  Assign- 
ments Board.  Though  the  minutes  of  the 
board  have  been  identified  with  the  stand- 
ard abbreviation  MAB,  the  serial  papers 
have  been  listed,  as  originally  designated, 
by  the  symbol  MBW. 

The  files  of  the  Distribution  Division, 
ASF,  have  also  been  of  value,  as  have 
those  of  the  Control  Division.  In  addition 
to  studies  made  of  various  ASF  activities 
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during  the  war,  Control  Division  files  also 
contain  various  materials  collected  as  a 
result  of  that  agency’s  responsibility  dur- 
ing the  war  for  administering  the  ASF  his- 
torical program.  An  additional  group  of 
notes  taken  from  various  sources  by  this 
historical  unit  of  the  Control  Division 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war  has 
fallen  into  the  custody  of  the  authors  and 
where  the  original  sources  of  these  notes 
have  not  been  identifiable  they  have  been 
cited  as  part  of  the  Logistics  File,  OCMH. 
These  notes  will  eventually  be  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  the  General  Reference  Sec- 
tion, OCMH. 

As  a part  of  this  ASF  historical  program 
a number  of  histories  of  staff  agencies  and 
monographs  on  various  subjects  were  pre- 
pared. Several  contain  elaborate  docu- 
mentary supplements.  Though  most  of 
these  studies  were  hastily  done  and  vary 
greatly  in  both  accuracy  and  extent  of 
coverage,  many  have  proved  useful.  The 
following  are  particularly  worthy  of  note: 

History  of  the  Planning  Division,  Army 
Service  Forces  (2  volumes  text  and  10  vol- 
umes appendixes),  prepared  by  the  Plan- 
ning Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Plans  and  Operations,  ASF. 

The  Determination  of  Army  Require- 
ments (1  volume  text  and  4 volumes  docu- 
mentary supplement),  prepared  by  Lt. 
Col.  S.  M.  Frank,  Requirements  and  Stock 
Control  Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Plans  and  Operations,  ASF. 

History  of  the  Movements  Branch,  Mo- 
bilization Division,  Army  Service  Forces, 
20  volumes,  prepared  by  the  Movements 
Branch,  Mobilization  Division,  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Plans  and  Operations, 
ASF. 

Troop  Units  Activated  by  the  Army 
Service  Forces  for  Overseas  Use,  prepared 
by  the  Troop  Unit  Branch,  Mobilization 


Division,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Plans 
and  Operations,  ASF. 

Lend-Lease  as  of  September  30,  1945 
(2  volumes  text  and  10  volumes  documen- 
tary supplement);  History  of  Reciprocal 
Aid,  9 May  1941-31  December  1945  (1 
volume  text  and  1 volume  documentary 
supplement);  and  Civilian  Supply:  A His- 
tory of  the  Civilian  Supply  Branch,  Inter- 
national Division,  Army  Service  Forces, 
all  prepared  by  the  International  Division, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Materiel,  ASF. 

History  of  Preshipment;  History  of  Sup- 
ply in  the  Zone  of  Interior;  and  History  of 
Stock  Control  in  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
all  prepared  by  the  Distribution  Division, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Supply,  ASF. 

History  of  the  Control  Division,  Army 
Service  Forces  (1  volume  text  and  1 vol- 
ume appendix);  and  Development  of 
Overseas  Supply  Policy  and  Procedures, 
both  prepared  by  Richard  M.  Leighton, 
Control  Division,  ASF. 

Organizational  Problems  of  the  ASF, 
1942-45  (1  volume  text  and  4 volumes 
documentary  supplement);  and  Overseas 
Movement  of  the  1st  Infantry  and  1st 
Armored  Divisions,  both  prepared  by  John 
D.  Millett,  Control  Division,  ASF. 

Preparations  for  “Torch,”  prepared  by 
William  Frierson,  Control  Division,  ASF. 

Army  Service  Forces  Activities  in  the 
Supply  of  China,  Burma,  and  India;  and 
The  United  States  Supply  Echelon  in 
Australia,  both  prepared  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Bingham,  Control  Division,  ASF. 

Development  of  the  United  States  Sup- 
ply Base  in  Australia,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bingham  and  Richard  M. 
Leighton,  Control  Division,  ASF. 

Movement  of  U.S.  Army  Troops  and 
Supplies  to  the  South  Pacific  Theater  of 
Operations,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Roach, 
Control  Division,  ASF. 
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In  addition  to  these  wartime  and  imme- 
diate postwar  studies,  two  more  finished 
monographs  by  Mrs.  Susan  Frost  Parrish, 
Logistical  Support  of  the  Pacific  Cam- 
paign: Early  Task  Force  Deployment  to 
the  Line  of  Communications;  and  Growth 
of  a Pacific  Supply  Structure,  have  served 
as  a primary  basis  for  Chapter  VII  and 
part  of  Chapter  VI. 

Of  the  records  of  the  various  technical 
services  of  the  ASF,  most  are  too  volumi- 
nous and  of  too  technical  a nature  to  war- 
rant extensive  consultation  in  a broad 
study  of  logistics.  The  records  of  the  Trans- 
portation Corps  are  an  exception,  since 
transportation  was  the  most  important 
single  facet  6f  logistics  during  World  War 
II.  Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the 
various  collections  of  Transportation  Corps 
records  made  by  its  Historical  Branch  and 
identified  in  the  footnotes  as  OCT  HB 
files.  Other  material  from  regular  files  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation 
deposited  in  DRB  AGO  are  identified  by 
the  symbol  OCT.  The  OCT  HB  files  con- 
tain a number  of  historical  monographs 
prepared  during  the  war  and  immediately 
afterward  that  have  also  been  quite  use- 
ful. All  these  Transportation  Corps  records 
and  studies  are  further  identified  in  the 
“Bibliographical  Note”  and  “Guide  to 
Footnotes”  in  Chester  Wardlow,  The  Trans- 
portation Corps:  Responsibilities,  Organization, 
and  Operations  (Washington,  1951),  pp. 
426-31 . Wardlow’s  published  volume  and 
the  drafts  of  the  two  succeeding  volumes  of 
the  Transportation  Corps  history  provide 
extensive  information  on  transportation 
operations  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  overseas  theaters.  A broader  view  of 
wartime  transportation  in  the  United 
States,  in  both  its  military  and  civilian  as- 
pects, is  given  in  Joseph  R.  Rose,  American 
Wartime  Transportation  (New  York,  Thomas 
Crowell  Co.,  1953).  Some  use  has  also 


been  made  of  published  volumes,  special 
studies,  and  selected  draft  chapters  of  his- 
tories of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  the  period  preceding  the  War  De- 
partment reorganization  of  March  1942, 
supervision  and  staff  planning  of  logistical 
matters  rested  with  the  Supply  Division  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff,  G-4, 
and  with  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Records  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary’s office  deal  largely  with  procurement 
matters  and  are  fragmentary.  (See  Federal 
Records,  pp.  70-74.)  G-4  records,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  relatively  complete,  well 
arranged  and  indexed  in  accordance  with 
the  prewar  General  Staff  system  of  filing 
by  serial  numbers.  G-4  records  for  the  pe- 
riod following  March  1942,  filed  according 
to  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  are  of  con- 
siderably less  value  since  with  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  War  Department,  the  ASF 
absorbed  most  of  G-4’s  functions. 

The  records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office  ( Federal  Records,  pp.  63-67),  the  cen- 
tral office  of  record  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, are  another  important  group.  These 
records  are  filed  and  carefully  cross- 
indexed  by  subject  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  system.  They  are  most  valuable 
for  the  period  1940-41  and  the  early  part 
of  1942.  Afterward  a far  smaller  propor- 
tion of  records  of  the  various  agencies  and 
commands  was  forwarded  to  The  Adju- 
tant General  for  central  filing.  As  far  as 
possible,  documents  in  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral files  have  been  identified  by  the  folder 
in  which  they  are  actually  to  be  found 
rather  than  by  the  formal  classification  at 
the  head  of  the  letter,  memorandum,  or 
directive. 

For  matters  involving  strategy,  high 
policy,  and  the  relation  of  logistics  thereto, 
main  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  rec- 
ords maintained  by  the  Operations  Divi- 
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sion,  War  Department  General  Staff,  and 
its  predecessor,  the  War  Plans  Division, 
and  secondarily  on  those  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  (WDCSA  or  OCof  S) 
and  of  the  Secretary,  of  War  (SW).  Five 
different  groups  of  the  OPD  files  may  be 
distinguished:  (1)  the  official  central  file 
of  the  War  Plans  Division,  identified  by 
the  symbol  WPD;  (2)  the  official  central 
file  of  the  Operations  Division,  identified 
by  the  symbol  OPD;  (3)  the  WPD  and 
OPD  Message  Center  file;  (4)  the  plans 
file  of  the  Strategy  and  Policy  Group, 
OPD,  identified  by  the  symbol  ABC;  (5) 
the  informal  policy  file  of  the  Executive 
Office,  OPD,  identified  by  the  symbol 
Exec.  All  these  files,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Executive  Office  files  (still  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  G-3  division  of  the  General 
Staff)  are  located  in  DRB  AGO,  though 
access  to  them  is  controlled  by  G-3.  No 
separate  file  of  the  records  of  the  Logistics 
Group,  OPD,  exists;  some  of  its  papers 
may  be  found  scattered  among  the  various 
groups  outlined  above.  Several  detailed 
monographs  prepared  by  the  OPD  His- 
tory Unit,  OCMH,  based  on  material  in 
these  files  have  been  of  considerable  value. 
Both  the  files  and  the  monographs  are 
further  described  in  Ray  S.  Cline,  Wash- 
ington Command  Post:  The  Operations  Division 
(Washington,  1951)  and  in  Maurice  Mat- 
loff  and  Edwin  M.  Snell,  Strategic  Planning 
for  Coalition  Warfare:  1941-1942  (Washing- 
ton, 1953).  These  two  works,  in  them- 
selves, have  obviated  the  necessity  for 
much  detailed  research  on  strictly  strategic 
matters.  Mark  S.  Watson,  Chief  of  Staff: 
Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations  (Washington, 
1950)  is  similarly  important  as  a source  of 
information  for  the  period  preceding 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  ABC  files  contain  virtually  a com- 
plete set  ofJCS  and  CCS  papers,  those  of 
the  various  subordinate  parts  of  the  JCS 


and  CCS  organization  such  as  the  Joint 
Staff  Planners  (JPS)  and  Combined  Staff 
Planners  (CPS),  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey 
Committee  (JSSC),  and  the  Joint  and 
Combined  Military  Transportation  Com- 
mittees (JMTC  and  CMTC),  and  records 
of  the  major  Anglo-American  wartime 
conferences.  Except  in  isolated  instances, 
use  of  the  official  files  of  the  joint  and  com- 
bined organizations,  in  the  custody  of  the 
JCS,  has  not  been  necessary.  Some  use  has 
been  made,  however,  of  the  various  studies 
under  preparation  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  His- 
torical Section,  notably  those  on  logistical 
matters  prepared  by  Lt.  Col.  S.  E.  Otto, 
Maj.  Edward  Katzenbach,  1st  Lt.  Bernard 
Weisberger,  and  the  study  on  amphibious 
craft  prepared  by  Col.  A.  T.  Mason. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration 
( WSA),  operating  agency  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  controlled  the  alloca- 
tion and  operation  of  the  bulk  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  shipping  during  World  War  II. 
WSA  records,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  are  at  present 
housed  in  the  Federal  Records  Center  at 
Lawrence  Avenue  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  segments  of  these  files  used  most  ex- 
tensively in  the  preparation  of  this  volume 
are  the  letters,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  Lewis  Douglas,  who  was  Admiral 
Land’s  deputy  administrator  for  the  WSA 
during  the  period  covered.  For  the  work 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  itself, 
Frederic  C.  Lane,  Ships  for  Victory:  A His- 
tory of  Shipbuilding  Under  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  in  World  War  II  (Baltimore, 
Md.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1951)  is  a 
detailed  and  important  study. 

In  supplementing  the  documentary 
record  of  wartime  decisions,  some  of  the 
memoir  literature  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, notably  three  volumes  of  Winston 
S.  Churchill’s  series,  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR — Their  Finest  Hour  (Bos- 
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ton,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1949), 
The  Grand  Alliance  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1950),  and  The  Hinge  of 
Fate  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1950) — and  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins:  An  Intimate  History  (New 
York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1950).  The 
Manuscript  Index  to  the  Hopkins  Papers, 
loaned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary History  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  has 
provided  additional  information  on  ma- 
terial in  Hopkins’  papers  (located  in  the 
Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park)  beyond 
that  to  be  found  in  the  printed  biography. 

The  main  reliance  for  material  particu- 
larly relating  to  overseas  theaters  of  oper- 
ations has  been  on  the  theater  volumes  (or 
drafts  thereof)  of  the  series  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
and  on  various  manuscript  histories  pre- 
pared in  the  theaters  under  the  wartime 
history  program.  Particularly  useful  have 
been  T.  H.  Vail  Motter,  The  Persian  Cor- 
ridor and  Aid  to  Russia  (Washington,  1952), 
Charles  F.  Romanus  and  Riley  Sunder- 
land, The  China- Burma- India  Theater:  Stil- 
well’s  Mission  to  China  (Washington,  1953), 
and  Roland  G.  Ruppenthal,  Logistical 
Support  of  the  Armies  (Washington,  1953), 
the  last  in  the  European  theater  subseries. 
Another  special  study  in  the  European 
theater  subseries,  Marcel  Vigneras,  The 
Rearmament  of  the  French  Forces,  has 
been  the  primary  source  for  the  account  of 
French  lend-lease  in  this  volume.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  sub- 
series under  preparation  by  Stetson  Conn 
and  Byron  Fairchild,  The  Framework  of 
Hemisphere  Defense,  has  been  valuable 
not  only  for  its  treatment  of  development 
of  adjacent  Atlantic  and  Pacific  bases  but 
also  for  that  of  strategy  and  high  policy  in 
1940-41. 

The  various  volumes  of  THE  ARMY 
AIR  FORCES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II, 
edited  by  Wesley  Frank  Craven  and  James 


Lea  Cate,  have  served  as  the  main  source 
of  information  on  Air  Forces  operations 
and  incidentally  on  Air  Forces  logistics. 
The  most  recent  publication  in  this  series, 
Volume  VI,  Men  and  Planes  (Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1955),  surveys 
part  of  the  latter  field,  and  a more  detailed 
treatment  of  the  AAF  procurement  pro- 
gram is  being  written  for  the  present  series, 
by  Dr.  Irving  Holley,  under  the  title  Buy- 
ing Air  Power:  Procurement  of  Materiel. 
Similarly,  information  on  naval  opera- 
tions has  been  largely  drawn  from  the 
series  of  volumes  written  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  For  naval  logistics,  the 
volume  by  Duncan  S.  Ballantine,  U.S. 
Naval  Logistics  in  the  Second  World  War 
(Princeton,  .N.J.,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1947)  is  the  best  summary.  Certain 
of  the  more  detailed  studies  on  this  subject 
prepared  as  part  of  the  Navy’s  history 
program  during  and  after  World  War  II 
have  also  been  useful,  notably  Ballantine’s 
Shipping  in  Naval  Logistics:  The  History 
of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service, 
Monograph  5 in  the  series  U.S.  NAVAL 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  and  Building  the  Navy's  Bases  in 
World  War  II:  History  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  and  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps , 1940- 
1946  (Washington,  1947),  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  story  of  Army  procurement  will  be 
the  subject  of  a separate  volume  in  this 
series,  Army  Procurement  and  Economic 
Mobilization,  by  R.  Elberton  Smith. 
Some  of  the  material  on  production  prob- 
lems and  priorities  has  been  drawn  from 
draft  chapters  of  this  volume.  However, 
more  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the 
War  Production  Board  study  prepared  by 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration, 
Industrial  Mobilization  for  War:  Program  and 
Administration  (Washington,  1947),  and  of 
various  unpublished  War  Production 
Board  historical  monographs.  On  the  sub- 
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ject  of  production  priorities,  a special  debt 
is  due  to  Colonel  Otto’s  study,  1942  Pro- 
duction Priorities  for  1943,  a monograph 
prepared  as  part  of  the  JCS  historical  pro- 
gram. 

Information  on  British  problems  and 
the  British  point  of  view  has  been  gleaned 
from  records  of  the  combined  organiza- 
tions, from  British  papers  included  in  U.S. 
Army  records,  from  Churchill’s  memoirs, 
and  from  published  volumes  in  the  British 
series  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR.  In  the  last,  there  is  as  yet 
no  study  dealing  specifically  with  military 
logistics,  but  the  histories  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Civil  Series  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value.  Two  published  works,  W. 
K.  Hancock  and  M.  M.  Gowing,  British 
War  Economy  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Sta- 
tionery Office,  1949)  and  M.  M.  Postan, 
British  War  Production  (London,  Her  Maj- 
esty’s Stationery  Office,  1952),  particular- 
ly the  former,  throw  much  light  on  both 
British  and  combined  economic  problems 
that  had  to  enter  into  every  calculation  of 
the  military  logisticians.  In  addition,  the 
British  have  kindly  permitted  us  to  see  two 
of  their  works  as  yet  unpublished,  H.  Dun- 
can Hall,  North  American  Supply,  in  gal- 
ley proof,  and  H.  Duncan  Hall  and  C.  C. 
Wrigley,  Studies  of  Overseas  Supply,  in 
typescript  draft,  both  of  which  are  excel- 
lent studies  dealing  primarily  with  Amer- 
ican supply  to  Britain  as  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  British  themselves. 
Unfortunately  these  studies  were  not 
available  until  the  manuscript  of  this  book 
was  undergoing  final  revision  and  there- 
fore were  not  used  as  extensively  as  they 
might  have  been.  Footnote  references  to 
North  American  Supply  are  to  the  galleys, 
the  form  in  which  the  study  was  used. 
Another  recent  publication  in  the  British 
official  series,  Capt.  S.  W.  Roskill’s,  The 
War  at  Sea.- 1939-45,  Volume  I,  The  Defen- 
sive (London,  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 


Office,  1954),  covering  the  period  1 939— 
41,  also  appeared  too  late  to  be  used  to 
full  advantage. 

While  the  present  volume  contains  its 
share  of  statistics,  it  is  concerned  in  the 
main  with  broad  trends  of  war  activity 
that  can  be  demonstrated  without  detailed 
statistical  analysis.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  no  need  for  the  kind  of  systematic 
study  of  original  raw  data  that  would  call 
into  play  the  skills  of  the  professional 
statistician.  For  the  most  part,  standard 
recent  official  compilations  have  been  re- 
lied upon.  The  best  and  most  important 
of  these  is  the  collection  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore  E.  Whiting,  of 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army, 
and  released  in  draft  form  in  1952  for 
eventual  publication  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
series.  It  is  cited  in  this  volume  as  Whiting, 
Statistics.  The  sections  on  procurement 
and  lend-lease  have  been  used  most  ex- 
tensively herein.  Other  major  sources  in- 
clude Strength  of  the  Army  (STM-30), 
published  by  The  Adjutant  General,  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  Shipping  Summary ; Statisti- 
cal Review , World  War  II  (Control  Division, 
ASF,  1946);  and  Official  Munitions  Produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  By  Months,  July  1, 
1940- August  31, 1945  (Civilian  Production 
Administration,  May  1,  1947).  Less  gen- 
erally used  sources,  cited  primarily  for  de- 
tail not  shown  in  the  larger  compilations, 
include  the  Army  Service  Forces  Monthly 
Progress  Reports  for  the  years  1942-44, 
especially  Section  1-A,  Procurement,  and 
Section  3,  Transportation;  the  President’s 
Reports  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations; 
Summary  Report  of  Acceptances,  Tank- 
Automotive  Materiel,  1940-45  (ASF, 
Office,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Detroit  Engi- 
neering-Manufacturing Division,  Decem- 
ber 1945);  and  various  statistical  progress 
reports  prepared  in  1941  and  1942  by  the 
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Statistics  Branch  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  by  the  several  supply  serv- 
ices, and  by  Headquarters,  Services  of 
Supply.  These  and  other  sources  less  fre- 
quently used  are  cited  in  footnotes  in  the 
text  and  in  notes  on  sources  appended  to 
each  statistical  table. 

Even  in  the  limited  kind  of  statistical 
analysis  attempted  in  the  present  volume, 
certain  problems  have  been  encountered 
against  which  the  reader  should  be  fore- 
warned, particularly  the  reader  who  may 
himself  expect  to  work  with  the  statistics 
of  this  period.  Even  the  best  and  most  re- 
cently compiled  data,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  major  sources  cited  above  reflect  years 
of  painstaking  research  by  trained  statisti- 
cians, cannot  pretend  to  absolute  and 
literal  accuracy,  and  for  the  historian  the 
choice  between  conflicting  figures  not  in- 
frequently becomes  a question  of  judg- 
ment based  on  inconclusive,  though  volu- 
minous, evidence.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
can  be  laid  to  the  shortcomings  of  war- 
time reporting  caused  by  a lack  of  suffi- 
cient trained  statisticians  to  record  accu- 
rately so  huge  a volume  and  variety  of 
activity.  Wartime  figures  were  also  shaped 
by  the  enormous  administrative  pressure 
put  on  lower  echelons  during  the  war  to 
“come  up  with  a figure”  on  short  notice, 
the  result  being  a heavy  admixture  of 
what  one  statistician  has  called  “midnight 
estimates.”  But  beyond  these  factors,  the 
historian  encounters  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  in  the  statistical  record 
arising  solely  from  the  sheer  complexity  of 
the  materials,  processes,  and  events  re- 
corded. He  finds  it  difficult,  for  example, 
to  combine  data  on  merchant  ship  losses 
within  a given  period,  since  some  losses 
were  reported  on  a notification  basis  and 
some  on  an  occurrence  basis;  in  addition, 
the  various  kinds  of  weight  and  space  ton- 
nage used  in  the  data  cannot  all  be  con- 
verted accurately  to  a common  unit  of 


measure.  The  multiplicity  of  types  in  the 
weapons  of  modern  war  in  itself  poses  in- 
numerable variants  of  the  classic  problem 
of  adding  together  apples  and  potatoes, 
and  this  is  further  complicated  by  the  in- 
tricate processes  of  design  change  and 
modification,  which  sometimes  caused  a 
single  item  of  equipment  to  migrate 
through  a whole  series  of  reporting  cate- 
gories, repeatedly  changing  its  nomencla- 
ture and  generating  duplicating  statistics 
as  it  went.  For  soldiers  and  troop  units  the 
statistical  record  is  equally  complex. 

The  historian  is  fortunate  indeed  if  the 
standard  official  compilations  meet  his 
needs,  for  in  them  all  these  problems  are 
concealed  behind  a solid  facade  of  totals, 
representing  the  end  products  of  many 
more  manhours  of  more  highly  skilled 
labor  than  he  can  hope  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  When  the  official  compila- 
tions disagree  (as  they  occasionally  do),  or 
when  they  lack  the  specific  details  of  item 
and  time  coverage  that  the  historian  re- 
quires, he  must  either  revise  his  require- 
ments or  “go  behind  the  totals”  into  a 
morass  of  case  histories  of  individual  items 
or  categories.  In  the  latter  instance,  he 
faces  the  probability  that  he  will  be  un- 
able to  trace  back  through  the  entire 
course  of  research  by  which  his  predeces- 
sors arrived  at  their  final  figures,  and  will 
merely  uncover  fragmentary  data  that 
further  complicate  his  problem.  Fortu- 
nately, the  areas  of  statistical  doubt  are 
only  marginal  and  do  not  affect  the  mas- 
sive facts  and  trends  of  war  activity  that 
emerge  from  a study  oLthe  synthesized 
data  in  readily  available  secondary 
sources.  In  the  end,  though  perhaps  agree- 
ing with  Mark  Twain’s  views  on  statistics, 
the  historian  will  probably  find  these 
sources  sufficient  for  his  needs,  round  off 
the  discrepant  figures,  and  leave  the  last 
three  digits  to  the  statisticians. 
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AAF 

Army  Air  Forces 

ABC 

American-British  Conversations  (Jan-Mar  41) 

ABDA  (Comd) 

Australian-British-Dutch- American  (Command) 

ACofS 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 

Actg 

Acting 

Admin 

Administration,  administrative,  administrator 

AFHQ, 

Allied  Force  Headquarters 

AG 

Adjutant  General 

AGF 

Army  Ground  Forces 

AGWAR 

Adjutant  General,  War  Department 

AKA 

Cargo  ship,  attack 

Alloc  (s) 

Allocation  (s) 

Am 

Ammunition 

AMMDEL 

American  Military  Mission,  Delhi.  Designation  for  American 
headquarters  at  New  Delhi,  India 

AMMISCA 

American  Military  Mission  to  China.  Designation  for  Amer- 
ican headquarters  at  Chungking,  China 

AMSEG 

Cable  designation  for  Cairo  messages 

AMSIR 

American  Military  Mission,  Iran,  and  its  home  office  in 
Washington 

AMSME 

American  Military  Mission,  Middle  East 

A&N 

Army  and  Navy 

ANMB 

Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 

ANPB 

Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board 

APA 

Transport,  attack 

App.  (s) 

Appendix  (es) 

AR 

Army  Regulations 

ASF 

Army  Service  Forces 

Asgmt  (s) 

Assignment  (s) 

ASN 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

ASP 

Army  Supply  Program 

Asst 

Assistant 

ASW 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War 

Atchd 

Attached 

Atchmt  (s) 

Attachment  (s) 

Auth 

Authority 

BGC(L) 

Bolero  Combined  Committee,  London 

BCC(W) 

Bolero  Combined  Committee,  Washington 

Bd  (s) 

Board  (s) 

BMWT 

British  Ministry  of  War  Transport 

Br 

British,  branch 

Bsc 

Basic 

C(’s) 
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CO 
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Cong 
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China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc. 

Commanding  General  (s) 
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Commander  in  Chief 
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Classified  message,  outgoing 

Combined  Military  Transportation  Committee 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Commanding  Officer 

Chief  (s)  of  Staff 

Committee  (s) 

Command  (s) 

Commander  (s) 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet 

Commission 

Conference  (s) 

Congress 

Control 
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Co-ordination,  co-ordinated 
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Civilian  Production  Administration 
Charleston  Port  of  Embarkation 
Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
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Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports 
Defense  (s) 
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Distribution 
Division  (s) 

Departmental  Records  Branch,  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
Engineer  (s) 

Executive  Order 
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Exch 
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Exped  (s) 

FM 
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GO 
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HD 
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HR 

HRPOE 

ID 
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Ind  (s) 
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JB 

JCS 

JMTC 

JPC 

JPS 

JSSC 

Jt 
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KCRC 

LMAB 

Ln 

Logis 

MAB 

MAC(A) 

MAC(G) 

MAC(N) 

Mat  (s) 

MBW 

Mil 

MILID 

Min 

Mis  (’s) 


European  Theater  of  Operations 

European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army 

Exchange 

Executive 

Expedition  (s),  expeditionary 
Field  Manual 

Personnel  division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 

Intelligence  division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 

Operations  division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 

Supply  division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 

General  Headquarters 

General  Orders 

Great  Britain 

Hawaiian  Department 

History,  historical 

House  of  Representatives 

Hampton  Roads  Port  of  Embarkation 

International  Division,  Army  Service  Forces 

Inclosure  (s),  inclosed,  inclosing 

Indorsement  (s) 

Information 
Instruction  (s) 

International  Supply  Committee 
Joint  Administrative  Committee 
Joint  Board 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  Military  Transportation  Committee 
Joint  Planning  Committee 
Joint  Staff  Planners 
Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee 

Joint 

Joint  U.S.  Strategic  Committee 
Kansas  City  Records  Center 
Munitions  Assignments  Board,  London 
Liaison 

Logistics,  logistical 

Munitions  Assignments  Board,  Washington 
Munitions  Assignments  Committee  (Air) 

Munitions  Assignments  Committee  (Ground) 

Munitions  Assignments  Committee  (Navy) 

Material  (s) 

Alternate  abbreviation  for  MAB 
Military 

Military  Intelligence  Division 

Minutes 

Mission  (s) 
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MS 

Manuscript 

Msg  (s) 

Message  (s) 

Mtg 

Meeting 

Mun 

Munitions 

Mvmt  (s) 

Movement  (s) 

Natl 

National 

NATOUSA 

North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army 

NDAC 

Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

NYPOE 

New  York  Port  of  Embarkation 

O 

Office,  officer  (in  combination) 

OCMH 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History 

OCT 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation 

OCT  HB 

Historical  Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation 

Off  (s) 

Office  (s),  officer  (s) 

OLLA 

Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration 

OPD 

Operations  Division 

Opn  (s) 

Operation  (s) 

Ord 

Ordnance 

Orgn 

Organization 

Pac 

Pacific 

Pdn 

Production 

PL 

Public  Law 

Ping 

Planning 

PMP 

Protective  Mobilization  Plan 

POA 

Pacific  Ocean  Area 

POE  (’s) 

Port  (s)  of  embarkation 

Prob  (s) 

Problem  (s) 

Proced 

Procedure,  procedural 

Prog  (s) 

Program  (s) 

PTO 

Pacific  Theater  of  Operations 

Pub 

Public,  publication 

Purch 

Purchasing 

QMC 

Quartermaster  Corps 

QMG 

Quartermaster  General 

RAF 

Royal  Air  Force 

Red  (s) 

Record  (s) 

Regt  (s) 

Regiment  (s) 

Reinf  (s) 

Reinforcement  (s),  reinforce 

Reorgn 

Reorganization 

Rep  (s) 

Representative  (s) 

Reqmt  (s) 

Requirement  (s) 

Ret 

Retired 

Rpt  (s) 

Report  (s) 

SAS 

Supply  Arms  and  Services 

Sec  (s) 

Section  (s) 

Secy 

Secretary,  secretariat 
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Ser 

Serial,  series 

SFPOE 

San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation 

SG 

Surgeon  General 

SGS 

Secretary  of  the  General  Staff 

Shipg 

Shipping 

Shipt  (s) 

Shipment  (s) 

Sig 

Signal 

Sit 

Situation 

SN 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

SOS 

Services  of  Supply 

Sp 

Special 

Stf 

Staff 

Sub  (s) 

Subject  (s) 

Sup  (s) 

Supply  (supplies) 

Suppl 

Supplement 

Sv  (s) 

Service  (s) 

SW 

Secretary  of  War 

SWPA 

Southwest  Pacific  Area 

TAG 

The  Adjutant  General 

TC 

Transportation  Corps 

TIG 

The  Inspector  General 

Tng 

Training 

TQMG 

The  Quartermaster  General 

Tr(s) 

Troop  (s) 

Trans 

Transport,  transportation 

Trf(s) 

Transfer  (s) 

Trfd 

Transferred 

U.K. 

United  Kingdom 

UKCC. 

United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation 

Ult 

Ultimate 

USAFBI 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  British  Isles 

USAFFE 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East 

USAFIA 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Australia 

USAFIME 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Middle  East 

USAFISPA 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  South  Pacific  Area 

USFOR 

U.S.  Forces  in  London 

USN 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

USNR 

U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

USW 

Under  Secretary  of  War 

Vic 

Victory 

WD 

War  Department 

WDCSA 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 

WDGS 

War  Department  General  Staff 

WPB 

War  Production  Board 

WPD 

War  Plans  Division 

WSA 

War  Shipping  Administration 
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An  AKIM 
Anfa 

Arcadia 

Bobcat 

Bolero 

Brimstone 

Elkton 

Freedom 

Gray 

Gymnast 


Husky 

Indigo 

Magnet 

Poppy 

Rainbow 

Roundup 

Sledgehammer 

Super-Gymnast 


Symbol 

Torch 

Trident 

“X” 

X-Ray 

Yoke 


Plan  for  recapture  of  Burma. 

Sometimes  used  by  OPD  officers  as  a code  name  for  the 
Casablanca  Conference  of  January  1943. 

U.S. -British  conference  in  Washington,  December  1941- 
January  1942. 

Bora  Bora. 

Build-up  of  U.S.  forces  and  supplies  in  United  Kingdom  for 
cross-Channel  attack. 

Plan  for  capture  of  Sardinia. 

MacArthur’s  12  February  1943  plan  for  recapture  of 
Rabaul. 

Cable  designation  for  Algiers  messages. 

Plan  for  capture  and  occupation  of  the  Azores, 

Early  plan  for  invasion  of  North  Africa,  referring  to  either 
the  American  plan  for  landing  at  Casablanca  or  the 
British  plan  for  landing  farther  eastward  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  (See  Super-Gymnast.) 

Allied  invasion  of  Sicily  in  July  1943. 

Plan  for  movement  of  troops  to  Iceland. 

Movement  of  first  U.S.  forces  to  Northern  Ireland. 

New  Caledonia. 

Various  plans  prepared  between  1939  and  1941  to  meet 
Axis  aggression. 

Plan  for  major  U.S. -British  attack  across  the  Channel  in 
1943. 

Plan  for  limited  cross-Channel  attack  in  1942. 

Plan  for  Anglo-American  invasion  of  French  North  Africa, 
combining  U.S.  and  British  plans  and  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  Gymnast. 

Casablanca  Conference,  14-23  January  1943. 

Allied  invasion  of  North  and  Northwest  Africa,  November 
1942. 

International  conference  at  Washington,  12-25  May  1943. 

Australia. 

Chinese  Army  in  India. 

American  sponsored  Chinese  force  in  Yunnan  Province. 
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